The Rev Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (“Lewis 
Carroll”) was one of the world’s most prolific 
)etter-wnters He wrote, as he put it, “wheel¬ 
barrow full, almost,” and m fact his Register 
'of Letters Received and Sent helps us calcu¬ 
late that in his lifetime well over -a hundred 
thousand letters flowed from his pen 
, This edition pnnts almost 1400 of them 
They reveal Dodgson in a fresh, clear light 
and tell us much that is new about him 
.Apart from his involvement in mathematics 
hnd photography, he was caught up in the 
'^eatre (Ellen Terry and her family were close 
t-fjiends), the art world (he knew personally 
^fnany Pre-Raphaelites and other artists), and 
^iie had a keen interest in science, medicine, 

' 'technology, college affairs, and theology 
' rhese letters reflect all his far-ranging con¬ 
cerns In some he discusses religious questions, 
,,in others political issues, the arrangements 
,_ifor producing Alice on the stage, his stammer, 

_ ^a chaplaincy in Tristan da Cunha, replenish- 
' ing the Christ Church wine cellar, and the 
11 advancement of his friends’ careers But by far 
i-^the largest number are those intended to 
U puzzle or delight the many young girls whose 
i'tfriendship he ardendy cultivated, and who 
' ’ meant so much to him These letters to child 
friends are often gems from Wonderland, 
contaming acrostics, word-puzzles, drawings, 
rebuses, miniature- and mirror-wnting No 
less interesting are the letters to the chddren’s 
parents, arranging to “borrow” this young 
friend or that for tete-h-t®te dinner parbes, 
for photographic sittings (sometimes nude 
studies), and for outings 

The editor heis identified almost all Dodg- 
son’s correspondents, explained nearly every 
allusion These volumes contain facsimiles of 
letters and illustrations, and photographs of 
his friends, many of them taken by Dodgson 
himself 


The first volume begins with the earliest 
childhood letters and concludes m 1885, with 
Dodgson aged fifty-three and having written 
almost all his ‘Lewis Carroll’ books 
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C L Dodgson as a young man 

The earliest record of Dodgson being photographed appears in his 
Dianes on January lo, 1855 (p 39), when, at age 23, he sat for a 
commeraal photographer m !^pon dunng the Christmas vacation 
“Got my likeness photographed by Booth After three failures he 
produced a tolerably good likeness, whidh half the family pronounced 
the best possible, and the other half the worst possible ” 
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Preface 


"One of tlic deep secrets of Life," Cliarles Lutwidgc Dodgson confided to 
lus friend Ellen Terr), is "that all, tint is really worth the doing, is wlnt we 
do for others The letters assembled here, or a remarkably high percentage 
of them, spell out the way that Dodgson practised what he preached 
Indeed, he spent mucli of his life m the scrv'ice of others wanting for their 
instruction and amusement, parang for their schooling, for their lessons m 
French, music, and art, getung them jobs, guiding tlicir careers, meeting 
their dentists' bills, bupng diem raiKvay tickets, treating diem to die theatre, 
giving them inscnbcd copies of lus books and odicr presents, taking their 
photographs, inventing games and puzzles for them, tutoring them m 
mathematics and logic, giving them religious guidance, feeding and clothing 
them, and, of course, telling them stones 

Letter-writing itself was often for him another way of doing something 
for odicrs, especially for die young girls whose fnendship he so ardently 
cultivated As he stood at his upnght desk, he was often challenged to 
breathe life and laughter on to the dry leaves of letter paper ranged before 
him The result is a stream of letters that Lewis Carroll’s fancy alone could 
create-new self-contained microcosms of Wonderland, vehicles of fun 
and pleasure diat underscore his devotion to others and prove him, m both 
senses of the phrase, a man of letters 

Of course, not everything he wrote was inspired by the conuc muse He 
was actually a serious nun, foniul and scholarly, shy and aw'kward, hard¬ 
working, fastidious, deeply religious From his father’s death m 1868, he 
was, as the eldest son, head of lus family, and he took to heart lus responsi¬ 
bilities to his three brotliers and seven sisters From die age of eighteen, 
he was a member of the oldest university m the land, Oxford, from 
twenty-three a mathematics don at Chnst Church, and from twenty-nine 
an ordained clergyman He wrote treatises on mathematics and logic as well 
as children’s books and concerned himself widi the mechames of desigmng 
and publishing them His far-rcaclung interests and avocations involved him 
deeply in photography, the theatre, art, literature, and the minutiae of 
college affairs, his volununous reading took him into the worlds of science, 
medicme, psychic phenomena and technology All these interests ehated 
from his pen a flow of serious, reflective letters that provide postenty wnth 
a record of his hfe, his mind, his soul, and go beyond to document the 

^ November 13, 1890, p 813 
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behaviour, manners, and psychological tenor of his age His less serious 
letters are marvellously fanciful creations, many of them little jewels 
fashioned for child friends These reveal the workings of the imagination we 
already know from the Alice books, they take the art of letter-writing into 
new provinces 

Dodgson was, surely, one of the world’s most prolific letter-writers By 
his own confession, he wrote “wheelbarrows full, almost ’ ^ Onc-third of 
my life seems to go m receiving letters,” he claimed, “and the other two- 
thirds m answenng them Writing to Cluistina Rossetti on August i6, 
1882, he told her that her letter was the thirteenth he had written that day 
He confessed to Mary Brovm that some of the letters he had yet to answer 
were five and a half years old, he got about two thousand letters off every 
year, he told her, but even that was not enough^ “I’m generally 70 or 80 
names in arrears, and sometimes one letter will take me an afternoon, ’ he 
wrote elsewhere^ On New Year’s Day 1892 he resolved to catch up I 
began by making a list of the people who arc waiting (some of them 5 to 
IQ years) for letters There are more than 60 of them “Life seems to go 
m letter-wntmg,” he wrote to Manon Terry when he was fifty-five, “and I’m 
beginning to think that the proper dcfimtion of ‘Man’ is ‘an animal that 
wntes letters ’ ”® 

He was a systematic record-keeper, and in fact devised a Register of Letters 
Received and Sent, with a precis of each alongside its date and entry number 
He began this record on January i, 1861, less tlian a month before his 
twenty-ninth birthday, and maintained it diligently for the remaining tlurty- 
seven years of his life That Letter Register has not survived, but we know 
that the last number recorded there was 98,721 ’We also know that he kept 
a separate register for letters he sent and received between 1882 and 1892 as 
Curator of Semor Common Room at Christ Church That register has not 
survived either, but by adding a modest estimate of five thousand entries 
one amves at a hypothetical sub-total of 103,721 To that figure one must 
yet add an estimate of the number of letters sent and received before either 
register was begun, dunng the first twenty-mne years of his bfc, as a school¬ 
boy at Richmond and Rugby and an undergraduate and young Oxford don 
How many? If there were over 100,000 in his last tlurty-seven years, what 
for the first twenty-nme? It is difficult to know But, whatever the figure. 


" August 21, 1894, p 1030 
® To Gertrude Chataway, pp 881-2 


^ To Edith Blakemore, November 30, 1879, p 355 

* To Arthur Lewis, May 8, 1879 p 336 

* To Isabel Standen, Apnl 23, 1890, p 787 

* February 14 1887, p 663 
■> Dodgson customarily left two numbers unused on each page of the register to insert 

omisnons that he later discovered (see Eight or Nme Wise Words m the Appendix, p r 165), which 
may have reduced the total number of letters he actually wrote But we have no way of teUintj 
how many of these unmed numbers he employed m the end or. for that matter, how many letters 
he sent and received which he forgot to record at all According to S D CoUingwood, the letter 
renter consmed of twenty-four volumes (‘ ‘lewis Carroll An Interview with His Biographer * ’ 
Weslmmster Budget, vol xn, December 9,1898, p 23) e i' > 
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the total IS overpowering and provides one reason why Lewis Carroll’s 
letters have not previously been collected and edited ett masse 

One hard reahty emerges from these anthmetical speculations, and that is 
that letter-wntmg was no sham pastirne for Dodgson. He took it senously, 
and he spent long hours at it “I find I [write] about 20 words a mmute, 
and a page contains about 150 words, 1 e about 7^ imnutes to a page,” he 
observed “So the copying of 12 pages took about hours and the onginal 
wntmg 2\ or more In fact,” he sums up his report on how long it took hmi 
to wnte a draft of a letter and to make a fair copy, “I began soon after 2^, 
and ended about 7 But he comforted himself by recalhng to Mrs Herbert 
Beerbohnr Tree “I have proved by actual tnal that a letter, that takes an 
hour to write, takes only about 3 mmutes to read 

Sometimes he composed letters m bed at mght (he invented a device 
called the Nyctograph to enable him to take notes under the covers, m the 
dark®), and in the mormng, fully dressed, standmg before his writmg-desk, 
he would choose the appropnate sheet of paper from the vanous sizes he 
kept m good supply, select his pen, and wnte, usually m purple mk, in a 
clear, easy hand that placed no stram upon the reader One might conclude 
that letter-wntmg was a compulsion with him. But the saving grace is that 
he could laugh about it ‘T hardly know which is me and which is the 
inkstand he wrote “The confusion m one’s mitid doesn’t so much 
matter - but when it comes to putting bread-and-butter, and orange marma¬ 
lade, mto the mkstand, and then dippmg pens mto oneself, and filhng oneself 
up with ink, you know, it’s homd 

The hght touch and the whimsy always come to his rescue, he nses above 
the ordmary, the basic, and whisks himself and his reader off to a world of 
nonsense He creates puzzles, puns, pranks, he teases, he feigns, he fantasizes 
He sends letters in verse, sometimes m verse set down as prose to see if his 
correspondent wdl detect the hidden metres and rhymes, letters wntten 
backwards so that one has to hold them up to a looking-glass to read them, 
letters with hoaxes and acrostics, rebus letters, letters with other visual 
effects, with a beetle or a spider crawhng across the page, with a sketch of 
what he himself looked like when he was lectunng, with a drawing of a 
codfish fishing In the end he packs mto tmy envelopes huge amounts of 
pleasure for lus many fiiends For them the postman’s knock must surely 
have become one of the world’s happiest sounds 

Yes, of course, he enjoyed composmg these letters, and reaped a sense of 
fulfilment, psychic satisfaction - all of that - and he knew it He admitted 
the possibility that domg good for others might be motivated by one’s own 
pleasure But, as he continued m his letter to Ellen Terry, “it is not selfishness, 

’ Dianes, March 20, 1884. > June 9, 1892, p 908 

® He desenbed it m the Laiy, October 29, 1891, p 550 (see also Huidbook, p 162, Fisher, 
pp 215-7) 

■* To Manon Richards, October 26, 1881, p 440 
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that my own pleasure should be a motive so long as it is not the motive that 
would outweigh the other, if the two came into collision ” 

A surpnsingly small number of Dodgson’s letters has previously appeared 
m print His nephew’s official Life and Letters and Picture Book together con¬ 
tain 117, but few complete texts Miss Hatch’s centenary volume mcludes 170, 
virtually all to child friends A few have made their way into print elsewhere, 
some in biographies and m the published volumes of Dodgson s diaries, some 
in magazmes and newspapers, but altogether they add up to but a nunuscule 
fraction of those he wrote 

Efforts to locate Dodgson letters for this edition have turned up over four 
thousand, still only a small portion of his astronomical output Even so, 
hardly a third of the assembled letters appear here - 1305 Mr Green and 
I have excluded the others for wliat we hope arc good and sufficient reasons 
A few of them, especially Dodgson’s correspondence with fellow- 
matheniatiaans and logiaans, are umntelligiblc as they stand, their context 
lost m the missing opposite numbers Even some letters to child friends and 
to members of his family fall into this category, because he sometimes 
taught logic through the post ^ 

We have also omitted many of the letters on business matters that Dodgson 
wrote as Curator of Conmion Room simply because they arc inevitably dull 
and repetitious Those examples included arc enough to show how he 
conducted his ofhee and reveal his thoughts and behaviour m this particular 
sphere of hfe 

We have published only representative samples of four categories of 
Dodgson’s letters lus “public” letters, that is, those he wrote to the press or 
had prmted for wide circulation, letters to his publishers, Messrs Macmillan, 
letters he wrote to his illustrators, and a run of letters to Henry Savile Clarke, 
a nunor Victorian literary figure who adapted Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
for the stage The Rosenbach Foundation of Pluladelphia, owners of the 
Dodgson-Macmillan correspondence, are planmng to publish those letters, 
and I hope tliat a similar volume for each of the other three categones will 
appear, the last of which should contain a list of known Dodgson letters still 
not in print 

Publishing costs have prevented us firom mcluding almost all the letters 
that we have uncovered that were wntten to Dodgson, but excerpts from 
the most important ones appear in the notes Similarly, both for economy 
and to avoid redundancy, we have m some cases pnnted the most important 
of several related letters and put excerpts from the others m the notes In all 
such cases, we have tried to supply the location of the excerpted letters 
Whenever possible, the text of a letter comes from a photocopy of the 
onginal or from a transenpt made by the editor, otherwise, the best available 
source is used, whether a transenpt made by a stranger, a pnnted version, or 


' A nambet of the su^ving letters on logic that do make sense are included and are weU 
annotated m Lewis Carroll s Symbolic Logic, Part I and Part II, cd W "W Bartley HI (1977) 
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some composite form Above all, the goal has been to remain as faithful as 
possible to tins painstaking letter-writer and to his orthographic gems and 
oddincs To that end the texts retain almost all his own punctuation (includ¬ 
ing the ommpresent colon), altered only when antbiguity required a change 
The linear strokes that so many Victonans used to indicate a pause or a stop 
arc everywhere m Dodgson’s w'ntmg, and these appear here as commas or 
penods, whichever suit best These strokes usually differ from Dodgson’s 
dashes, w'hicli arc transcribed where they appear, only sometimes shortened 
Aldiough a fair number of his inconsistencies arc retained, some standardizing 
seemed desirable, especially in ating titles of works the titles of all poems, 
articles, stones, and odier entities not published separately appear in Roman 
type within quotation marks, titles of books, pcnodicals, plays, artists’ 
pictures, and other separately published works, in italics All foreign words 
and phrases arc in italics as well, and, in deference to a dcchne m classical 
skills that would have appalled Dodgson, a few of the less common Latin 
phrases arc translated I have glossed words and phrases only when they are 
not to be found in the Oxford English Dictionary or its supplements The 
occasional nusspcliings and a few other vmintcnded lapses of minor sigmfi- 
cance have been silently corrected 

To produce a readable text, I have expanded some of Dodgson’s abbre¬ 
viations and modernized a few of Ins contractions I have, for instance. 


expanded ampersands (except where they arc mtnnsic to titles or company 
names), the names of months, and much of his shorthand (“wd,” “cd,” 
“shd,” “mt,” “wh,” “tho,” “thro,” “yr.” “yrs,” "afftc,” “afftcly”), 
I have made hs “act” read “aged,” and his “ca’n’t” and “wo’n’t” read 
“can’t” and “won’t” I have expanded “Ch Ch ” to “Christ Churcli” 
and “CR” to “Common Room” I have standardized hs expres¬ 
sions of weight, measure, umc, distance, and sums of money, and 
modermzcd hs spelling of “to-day,” “to-morrow,” and the names of a 
few places 

I have normahzed all return addresses and dates and placed them m fixed 
positions at the top of his letters, I have standardized the punctuanon after 
superscriptions and subscnptions Where Dodgson ends a letter with 
“Believe me,” “I am,” “I remain,” “Haste,” or “In haste,” I have run 


these phrases into the previous paragraph to save space Dodgson’s signatures 
vary enormously, ranging from hs famous thee-imtial monogram though 
"Lewis Carroll,” “CL Dodgson,” “Charles L Dodgson,” even to “C L 
Dodgson alias Lewis Carroll ” The pnnter has approximated these signa¬ 
tures as closely as possible with type, and I offer a fair samphng of them m 
their true visual character on the back endpapers 
Whenever possible, all letters appear m their entirety In some mdicated 
instances, the only sources have been mcomplete pnnted texts or infenor 
transcnptions Auction and booksellers’ catalogues seldom pnnt fid! texts, 
and yet what they do pnnt has sometimes been too important to ormt In 
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such cases all that is available appears here with the word “incomplete in 
the heading Where ellipses appear in the body of a letter, they arc either 
Dodgson’s own or they come from the printed or transcribed source, where 
necessary a note tells wluch The only ellipses supplied m the texts arc at the 
beginnmg and end of some printed fragments, to remind the reader that the 
letter is indeed incomplete, m footnotes, however, where salient passages 
are quoted from omitted letters, ellipses arc freely used The Curatorship 
letters in Clinst Church Common Room Letter Books arc all carbon copies 
of die originals, and arc designated “MS copy,” as arc all manuscript drafts, 
manuscript copies, other carbon copies of letters that Dodgson wrote out 
in his own hand, and all letters that he produced m multiple copies with the 
aid of a mcchamcal device 

In 1877 Dodgson acquired an “electricpen” and m 1879 a “chroinograph” 
or “hektograph”m the years that followed he used them freely for 
producing multiple copies of a single composition or drawing He grew so 
adept at using these gadgets that one sometimes encounters difficulty, 
espeaally working from photocopies, m distinguishing a mechanically pro¬ 
duced letter from a umquc manuscript The abbreviation “MS” m the 
heading may, therefore, desenbe an occasional undetected carbon copy, 
electnc-pen or chromograph-hektograph item “TS” always indicates 
Dodgson s own typed letters 

I have not tned to give the size of writmg paper tliat Dodgson used, and 
I have interpreted as letters some verses and book inscriptions that he couched 
m direct address 

The dramatis personae of this collection differ as a group m one respect 
from the reapients of other people’s letters so many of them are little girls 
and their mothers In order to help the reader make his way through the 
maze of Ahees and Agneses, Ediths and Ethels, Katies and Kitties, Marys and 
Margies, I have excluded pet names from the headmgs and recorded instead 
the young fnends’ given and farmly names If a child went on receiving 
letters from Dodgson after she grew up and married, her husband’s surname 
is added to hers m the heading, and, to maintain continuity, her maiden 
surname is retained m parentheses between her given name and her hus¬ 
band’s surname, even though she did not herself employ this style For the 
letters to girls’ mothers, and m fact for all those to women who enter the 
edition for the first time mamed, the headings carry the title “Mrs ” before 
their mamed names, for that, after all, is how Dodgson thought of them 
For the same reason, and to comply -with Victonan custom, the husband’s 
initials, and not the woman’s own name, appear after the “Mrs ” For career 
women, on the other hand, it seemed appropnate to use the names by which 
they were best known Readers wishing to detemune the age of the reapient 

^ Sm Dodgson’s Memoria Tcchmca, p 789, for an example of his clcctnc-pcn wntmg, p 360 

^ 432. n I, for an explanation of his chrom’ograph- 
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of a given letter wll find birtli dates (as well as death dates) in the mdex of 
reapients 

Although four volumes of Dodgson’s diaries have been lost, nine survive 
and arc noa\ m the British Librar)' These cover tlircc unbroken penods 

January 2, 1S55, to September 25, 1855 

January i, 1856, to Apnl 17, 1858 

Ma} 9, 1862, to his death 

The notes draw upon tlie complete text of the surviving diaries More than 
a quarter of the diancs did not appear m Mr Green’s two-volume edition 
published in 1953, and the excluded portions as well as the pnntcd parts 
have helped to dirow light upon the relationships that grew up between 
Dodgson and his correspondents So that a reader may know precisely 
where a specific diary entr)' comes from, I have had to devise a rather com¬ 
plex scheme of documentation, desenbed in the list of short titles below 
For all the reapients of these letters and for those mentioned in the text, 
Mr Green and I have tned to supply birth and death dates and other relevant 
details that establish a fragment of personality Wlien I began, I believed 
more firmly in the sure record of history tlian I do today, even as I had 
faith, s\ith Virgil, that labor viiicit oiuuia The General Register Offices, 
the many libraries my assistants and I have worked m, the biograplucal, 
genealogical, geographical sources, and the hundreds of letters I have sent 
to descendants have indeed helped rescue from the fading past many of the 
people who move tlirough these pages The chdd fnends have, of course, 
proved the most difficult to retneve, but at the same tune they have provided 
the greatest rewards, as I gradually learned that tins one became a musician, 
that one an artist, others novelists, poets, actresses, suffragettes, school¬ 
mistresses, college principals, educational reformers, teachers in far-off 
colonial missions Some grew up to marry peers, pohtiaans, army and naval 
officers, clergymen, engineers, arclutccts, one a farmer, another a clicf Some 
were decorated for war work, others became involved in local pohtics, 
served on councils, or were magistrates A number became, in turn, mothers 
of distmguished men and women, mdeed, the offspring of Dodgson’s child 
fnends include the actor. Sir John Gielgud, the former Archbisliop of 
Canterbury, A. M Ramsey, the bibliographer, Graham Pollard, and the 
novelist, Nancy Mitford But, alas, here and there a May or a Violet eludes 
discovery and remains stubbornly m the shade Not all births, one must 
conclude, are registered after all, not all individuals arc wntten down in the 
seemingly comprehensive calendars of St Catlierme’s House One must also 
face the fact diat little girls grow up and go off to foreign parts and change 
their names quietly, in inamage and otherw'ise, almost as if to defy the search 
Ordmanly, I have placed the mam biographical entry at the point where 
a person’s name occurs for the fi.rst ame m either a letter heading (as a 
reapient) or m the text of a letter, even though that name may appear m an 
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earlier footnote The most obvious exception to this rule takes place with 
some family circles, where it seemed sensible to group the biographies of 
members of a family in a smgle note In all events, the reader will find mam 
biographical footnotes distinguished by bold type m the general index 
In an effort to keep atations to a immmura, I have not documented m- 
formation acquired through conventional channels, from pubhc records or 
from standard biographical dictionanes, including school and college 
registers, or from genealogical compendia such as the vanous books on 
titled and landed persons Details about previous publication of letters have 
such lirmted value that I have dehberately excluded them as well Even so, 
the annotations are often long, and some readers may find them obtrusive 
It would serve Dodgson ill, however, not to provide biographical penumbras 
for his correspondents, espcaally when so many of them belonged to the 
often uncharted firmament of Victorian womanhood Sinularly, an editor 
would be remiss to ignore here the full texts of Dodgson’s diaries when they 
do so much to illuminate the subject matter of the letters and Dodgson’s 
relationships with the reapients One might, of course, have spared the reader 
the sight of long annotations by plaang them at the end of the work, but 
that arrangement would create an mtolerablc burden for those wishing to see 
what the supersenpts lead to I hope that the notes at the bottom of the page 
m small type will not impede the reader who wants to enjoy an unmterrupted 
passage through Dodgson’s letters 

Dodgson’s letters fiequcntly support his contention that he suffered from 
“quotation hunger’’^ Standard books of quotations and dozens of con¬ 
cordances have helped to identify most of his sources Occasionally, though, 
we have had to confess failure Many of Dodgson’s apparent quotations are, 
more or less, proverbial (“irons m the fire,” “waste not want not,” “second 
thoughts are best,” for example), and I have chosen not to clutter the notes 
With “sources” that Dodgson probably did not have m rrund I have followed 
conventional cditonal practice, however, m supplying atations for all 
literary sources of quotations, no matter how well known, even identifying 
Oliver Twist’s demand for “more” and documenting a passage from the 
Lord’s Prayer In addition, all direct quotations, even fiom standard 
sources, arc given citations, as are all references to ephemeral and esotenc 
Avorks 

Mr Green and I have also tned to identify the puzzles and games that 
Dodgson alludes to, whether of his own mvennon or not, and to give 
answers to his riddles But here too a few remain umdentificd or unsolved 

The Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodgson lived a life away firom the 
hmclight He disliked pubhcity and chenshed pnvacy And yet he was 
asvarc that wc must all make concessions to history, that we cannot, should 
not, try from beyond the grave to place a restraming hand upon the truth 2 

* Sec Dodgson to R H Collins, August 28, 1890, p 802 
See Dodgson to Falconer Madan, December 8, 1880, p 397 
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Surely he ■would have taken sonic satisfaction from the knowledge that his 
letters could, more than three-quarters of a century after his death, still 
afford pleasure to otlicrs 

The City UnivcTstty of New York, 

September 1077 


MORTON N COHEN 




1832 

184.3 

1844-5 

1846-9 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1854 

1855 

1857 

1861 

1862 

1865 

1867 

1868 

1869 
1871 

1876 

1877 
1879 

1881 

1882 
1885 


Biographical Chronology 


Bom (January 27), the eldest son (third of eleven children) of Charles 
Dodgson, Perpetual Curate of Daresbury, Cheshire, and Frances Jane 
(bom Lutwidgc) 

Father became Rector of Croft, Yorkshire, and famdy moved there 
At Richmond School, Yorkshire (from August i, 1844) 

At Rugby School (from January 27, 1846) 

Matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford (May 23) 

Took up residence at Christ Church (January 24) 

Mother died (January 26) 

Student of Christ Church (December, 1852, until his death) 

B A. (ist Class Honours m Mathematics, 2nd Class in Classics) 

Sub-Libranan, Christ Church (until 1857) 

Mathematical Lecturer (until 1881) 

MA 

Ordamed deacon (December 22) 

Told the story of Alice’s adventures to the Liddell sisters on a boat tnp 

Quly 4) 

Alice’s Adventures m Wonderland published (July) 

Journey on the Contment with H P Liddon (July 13-Septembcr 14) 
Father died (June 21) 

Moved his family to Guildford (September i) 

Phantasmagoria published 

Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice Found There published 
(December) 

The Hunting of the Snark published (March) 

First took Eastbourne summer lodgings Quly 31) 

Euclid and His Modern Rivals pubhshed. 

Resigned Mathematical Lectureship (but retained his Studentship) to 
devote mote time to wnting 

Curator of Semor Common Room, Chnst Church (December 1882 to 
February 1892) 

A Tangled Tale pubhshed 
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i8S6 Alice’s Adventures Under Ground published 
1S87 The Game of Lo^tc published (Fcbnur>') 

1888 Curwsa Mathcinatica, Part I published 

1889 5 ]'/r'jc BnmcJ published 

1S90 The Nursery "Alice” published 

1592 Resigned Curatonhip of Senior Common Room, Chnst Church 
(Februar)) 

1593 Curwsa Mathciiiaiica, Part II published 
S) hue and Bruno Concluded published 

1896 Symbolic Logic, Part I published (February 21) 

1898 Died at Guildford (Januar) 14) and buned there 
Three Siurets and Other Poems published 


Charlcj 

Bishop of Elphjn 
Mary Frances bom Smythe 



The Dodgson Familyif: 


Other issue 


1 

Robert Wilfred 
Skcffington 
1801-73 


Frances Jane 
1803-51 

^Charles Dodpon 


—j j 

Lnc> Charlotte 

t805-io Menella 

1807-57 


Margaret Henrietta 
Ann Mary 

1809-69 1811-72 


* Captain Charles Dodgson’s widow married George Marwood bom Metcalf 
1746-1827 Their only child Margaret Anne, mamed WBham Wilcox 1801-72 
and front this marriage issued thirteen children, most of whom enter mto C L. 
Dodgson s letters. 


T 


Wilfred Longlcy 
1838-1914 
•= Alice Jane 
bom Donkin 
1851-1929 

1 

Louisa 

Hetcher 

1840-1930 

Margaret 

Anne 

Ashley 

1841-1915 

Henrietta 

Hanngton 

1843-1912 

Edwin 

Heron 

1846-1918 





1 

Edith 

Ahcc 

1872-1950 

1 

Mary 

Evangeline 

1873-1945 

1 

Lucy 

Margaret 

1874-1959 

1 

Chiles 

Hassard 

Wilfrid 

1 

Frances 

Menella 

1877-1963 

1 

Violet 

Eleanor 

1878-1966 

1 

Reginald 

Henry 

Lutwidgc 

1- 

Beatrice 

Hilda 

1S82-1949 

1 

Gladys 

Marjone 

1886-1968 


1876-1941 1880-1918 

= Geraldine 
Antoinette 
bom Hewat 
1886-1954 


t This pedigree is based on a more extensive one prepared by C I_ Dodgson’s 
great-nephew Phihp Dodgson Jaqnes. It mcludes C L. Dodgson’s immediate 
fatnUy and some dmant reunves who enter into his letters 





Owners and Other Sources 
of Letters 


Note Printed sources of letters appear in full in the headings or in the list of short titles 


Adair 

Alexanderson 

Balazs 

Bannister 

Beale 

Benson 

Berg 

Berol 

Bissell 

Blitzer 

Block 

Bodleian 

Boggis-Rolfe 

Borough 

Boston 

Boulton 

Brabant 

Bngham Young 

Bmnble 

BLPES 

BM 

Brown 

Burcb 

Butler 

Carlebacb 

Christ Church 

Clark 

Clay 

Cohen 


Dr A Adair 
Dr G L Alexandenon 
Mr N L Balazs 
Mrs F Bannister 
Mr A-J Beale 
Mr John E Benson 

Henry W and Albert A Berg Collection, New York Pubhc 
Library 

Alfred C Berol Collection, New York University 
Mr E E Bissell 
Mr Charles Bhtzer 

The late Mr Gordon A Block, Jr (collection dispersed) 

Bodleian Library, Oxford 

Mrs D H. Boggis-Rolfe 

Miss Cynthia Borough 

Boston (Massachusetts) Pubhc Library 

Mr C F N Boulton 

Mr Joseph A. Brabant 

Bngham Young Umvcrsity, Utah 

Mrs Bnan Brunblc 

Bntish Library of Pohtical and Econonuc Saence, London 
Bntish Museum (British Library) 

Brown Umversity, Rhode Island 
Miss D V Burch 
Mrs Margaret L Buder 
Mr Herbert L Carlebacb 
Chnst Church, Oxford 

Wilham Andrews Clark Mcmonal Library, Umversity of Cah- 
fonua, Los Angeles 
Miss Noel L Clay 
Mr Morton N Cohen 
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Columbia 

Columbia University 

Cortds 

Dr Noel J CortiJs 

Craig 

Mr T E V Craig 

Cruse 

Mrs D J Cruse 

Davies 

Rear-Admiral Anthony Davies 

Davis, A R 

Mr A R. Davis 

Davis 

Mr J N S Davis 

Dodgson Family Dodgson Family Papers 

Doheny 

Edward Laurence Doheny Memorial Library', St John’s Seminar), 
California 

Dunn 

Mr Noel O Dunn, Jr 

Eastbourne 

Eastbourne Area Library 

Edgbaston 

Edgbaston High School 

Elies 

Mr Ned Elies 

’Espinasse 

Professor Paul G ’Espinasse 

Fales 

Fales Collection, New York Univcrsit) 

Fitzwilliam 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

Folger 

Folger Shakespeare Librar), Washington 

Ford 

Mr Cohn Ford 

Goodacrc 

Dr Selwyn H Goodacrc 

Gordon 

Mrs Jean Gordon 

Green 

Mr Roger Lancclyn Green 

Greemdge 

Mr John Greemdge 

Grossc Pomte 

Grossc Pomte (Midiigan) Public Library 

Guildford 

Castle Arch Museum, Guddford 

Guddford HS 

Guddford High School for Girls 

Guinness 

Mr Jonathan Guinness 

Hanngton 

Mr John Hanngton 

Harvard 

Houghton Library, Harvard Univcnity 

Hatfield 

The Marquess of Salisbury 

Hines 

Dr Joyce Hmes 

Houghton 

Mr Arthur A Houghton, Jr 

HSP 

Histoncal Soaety of Pennsylvania 

D Hudson 

Mr Derek Hudson (see also the list of Short Titles) 

Huntington 

Henry E Huntmgton Library, California 

Ingdby 

Major Sir Joslan Ingilby 

Iowa 

Umversity of Iowa 

Iowa SDHA 

Iowa State Department of History and Archives 

Jacobs 

Mr Victor Jacobs 

Keitb 

Mrs Cccd Keith 

Kansas 

Umversity of Kansas 

Kardclj 

Mr WiUiamM Kardelj 
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Kettaneh 

Knox 

Kyoto 

Lambeth 


LC 

Leahy 

Liddell 

Lilly 

Lmcoln 

Liverpool 

Liversidge 

Manchester 

Mamar 

Mason 

McCuen 

McGill 

McKcU 


McMastcr 
Meissner 
Mitchell-Inncs 
Montgomery' 
Morgan 
Momson 
Neal-MacFaden 
New South 
Wales 
NYPL 

Norman-Butler 

Ocadental 

Ovenden 

Philpott 

Prmceton 

Pumphrey 

Rawlins 

Ray 

Rogers 

Rosenbach 

Schaefer 

Scotland 

Senpps 

Sewell 


Mr Francis Kettaneh 

Knox College, Illinois 

Kyoto University of Foreign Studies 

Lambeth Palace, London 

Library of Congress, Washington 

Mr Thomas Leahy 

Mrs Geoflrey Liddell 

Lilly Library', Indiana Umversity 

Tenny'son Research Centre and the City of Lmcoln Library 

Liverpool Public Library 

The late Mrs Ursula Liversidge 

Manchester Public Library 

Mrs F Mamar 

Mr J N Mason 

Mr Harold E McCuen 

McGill Umvcnity, Montreal 

Wilham McKell Collection, Ross County (Ohio) Histoncal 
Society' 

Mills Memorial Library', McMaster Umversity, Ontano 

G N Meissner Collection, Washington Umversity, St Louis 

Mrs Paulme Mitchcll-Inncs 

Dr Lall G Montgomery 

Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 

Mrs Jane Momson 

Mr Paul F Neal and Mrs James MacFadcn 
Pubhc Library' of New South Wales 

New York Public Library 

Mrs Edward Norman-Butler 

Ocadental College, Califorraa 

Mr Graham Ovenden 

Mr William A Philpott, Jr 

Morns L Pamsh Collection, Prmceton Umversity 

Rev and Mrs M E C Pumphrey' 

Mr RED Rawlins 
Dr Gordon N Ray 
Mr MAT Rogers 

Phihp H. & A S W Rosenbach Foundation, Philadelphia 
Mr and Mrs David H Schaefer 
National Library of Scotland, Edmburgh 
Senpps College, Cahforma 
Mr B W Sewell 
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Shaw 

Mr J M Slnw 

Silverman 

Mr J Silverman 

Smith 

Smith College, Massachusetts 

SPG 

Soaety for the Propagation of the Gospel, London 

Stanford 

Stanford University, California 

Starr 

Mr Nathan C Starr 

Syracuse 

Syracuse Unncrsity, New Yorl 

Targ 

Mr William Targ 

Taylor 

Mrs Raymond Taylor ^ 

Texas 

Humanities Research Center, Unucrsitj of Texas, Austin 

Tnnity 

Trinity College, Cambridge 

UCLA 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Umansky 

Mr Harlan L Umansl y 

Virgima 

Umversity of Virginia 

V& A 

Victona and Albert Museum 

Wales 

National Library' of Wales, Abcr)'st\s’y th 

Wiener 

Mr Willard Wiener (collection dispersed) 

Wilcox 

The late Miss Cecily G Wilcox and sisters (now in the possession 
of Mrs Helen D Weatherhead) 

Worcester 

Worcester College, Oxford 

Yale 

Bcineckc Librar), Yale University 

Zorbas 

Mr E Zorbas 


Short Titles 


Ahcc 

Arnold 


Bowman 

Bnttain 

Catalppic of Effects 


Centenary 

(Columbia) 

Centenary (London) 

Ctrailar I and 11 

Collected Verse 
Collingwood 

Diana 


Dianes 

Diaries 

DNB 

Hshcr 

Galpin 

Gcmsheim 


Handbook 

Hatch 


Lews Oirroll, Altec's Adi’cntiircs in Wondaland (1865/1866) 
Ethel M Arnold, ‘‘iLeminnccnccs of Lewis Carroll,” Atlantic 
\fontlily, evun (June 1929), 782-9, and Windsor Magazine, 
ixxi (December 1929), 43-52 

Isa Bowman, The Story of Lewis Carroll (1899) reprinted as 
Lewis Carrol! As I ^Gicw Him (1972) 

Vera Bnttain, The Women at O\ford (i960) 

Catalogue of the rnnntnrc, Personal Effects, and the Interesting and 
Valuable Library of Books of the Late Rev C L Dodgson 

Sold at Auction (1898) 

Catalogue of an Exhibition at Columbia University to Commemorate 
the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Lavis Carroll 

(1932) 

The Lavis Carroll Centenary in London, cd Falconer Madan 

(1932) 

The Lewis Carroll Circular, cd Trevor Winkflcld I (May 1973), 
n (November 1974) 

The Collected Verse of Lewis Carroll (1932) 

Stuart Dodgson Collingas ood. The Life and Letters of Lewis 
Carroll (1898) 

Entnes from C L Dodgson’s diaries that appeared m The 
Dianes of Lewis Carroll, cd Roger Lancclyn Green, 2 vols 

(1953) 

Hitherto unpubbshed entnes from Dodgson’s Dianes 
Entnes which appeared only m part m the pubbshed edition of 
Dodgson’s Dianes (above) 

The Dictionary of National Biography 

The Magic of Lewis Carroll, cd John Fisher (1973) 

S[tanton] I G[alpin], “Ahee in Dorsetland,” The Dorset 
Yearbook, 1928, pp 45-9 

Helmut Gcmsheim, Lavis Carroll Photographer (1949), rev cd 
(1969) Unless otherwise mdicated, all references arc to the 
revised edition 

Sidney Herbert Wiibams and Falconer Madan, The Lewis 
Carroll Handbook, rev by Roger Lancelyn Green (1962) 

A Selection from the Letters of Lewis Carroll to His Child-Friends, 
cd. Evelyn M Hatch (1933) 

[ lonnii ] 
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Hudson 

Jahherwocky 

List 

“Little Actress” 
Looking-Glass 
Mr Dodgson 
Nonesuch 
NPG 

Oxford High School 
Picture Book 

Pre-Raphaelite 

Photography 

Reed 

Rowell 

Snark 
Some Rare 
Carrolliana 
Surtees 


The Unknown Lewis 
Carroll 


Derek Hudson, Lewis Carroll (l 954 ). cd (ipyrt) Unless 
otherwise indicated, all rcrcrenccs arc to the first edition See 
also D Hudson in Owners and Other Sources of Letters 
Jahherwocky The Journal of the Lewis Carroll Soncty 
A three-page list headed riiOTorHArns that Dodgson Ind 
printed, probably in i860 (sec Idandhook, pp 16-7) 

Herbert Mallalicu, “Lewis Carroll and the Little Actress, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, xx (November 1903), i- 
Lewis Carroll, Throtif>h (he Lookiiifi-Glass, and IVhat Alice J ound 
There (1872) 

Mr Dodgson, Nine Lewis Carroll Studus (Lewis Carroll Socicts, 

1973) 

The Complete Works of Lewis Carroll (London The Nonesuch 
Press, 1939) 

Lewis Carroll at Christ Church, a catalogue of an exhibition of 
Lewis Carroll's photographs. National Portrait Gallery (i 974 ) 
Oxford High School, cd V E Stack (1963) 

The Lewis Carroll Picture Book, cd Stuart Dodgson Colling- 
wood (1899) 

Graham Ovenden, Pre-Raphaelite Photography (1972) 

Langford Reed, The Life of Lewis Carroll (1932) 

E M. Rowell, “To Me He Was Mr Dodgson,” Harper’s 
Magazine, CLXXXVi (February 1943), 319-23 
Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark (i 876) 

Some Rare Carrolliana, svith Notes by Herbert Williams (1924) 


Virgima Surtees, The Paintings and Drawings of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti (^1828-1882), a Catalogue Raisonni, 2 \ols (1971), I 
Catalogue, II Plates 

The Unknown Lewis Carroll, cd Stuart Dodgson Collingssood 
(1961), an augmented reissue of The Lewis Carroll Picture 
Book (1899) 


Victorian Children Graham Ovenden and Robert Melville, Victorian Children (1972) 

WilhamsandMadan Sidney Herbert Williams and Falconer Madan, A Handbook of 
the Literature of the Rei* C L Dodgson (1931) 
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To these kindnesses, they have added still more For when I needed 
biographical information about the reapients, who were sometimes their 
parents or grandparents, their sisters, their cousins, or their aunts, they turned 
out the contents of old trunks and cupboards, hunted in family bibles, went 
through packets of lovclcttcrs, raked over cellars and rummaged in attics - to 
dig up a birth date here, a mamage certificate tlicre, and sometimes even yet 
another letter from Dodgson These valued owners of letters are all named 
alphabetically m the List of Owners and m the headings of the letters them¬ 
selves But the bare List and the abbreviated symbols m the headmgs can 
only imply the extent of our debt and the measure of our gratitude 
Because some descendants, relatives and friends of Dodgson’s addressees 
who liave helped with tins enterpnse do not ovm any Dodgson letters, their 
names do not appear in the owners’ list I should like, therefore, to enter 
their names here and offer them thanks for their willmgness to share pnvate 
and elusive information that has greatly ennehed my annotations They are 
Diana Banmster, Hume Boggis-Rolfe, C R. Burch, David Edgworth 
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Fletcher, REF Garrett, Peter Hankey, the late Ethel C Hatch, Ins E 
Hort, the late Paul Hubner, Laurence Irving, Salhc Mahler, Hester Marsden- 
Smedley, Muriel Martm-Har\’cy, Margaret A Meredith, H Christopher 
Milcham,] G Mileham.J H Padel, M H NoJ-Paton, Rosemary Olivier, 

I Cicely V Plaync, the late Graham Pollard, Margaret Shelly Rix, G P E 
Ruxton, Ian Skimming, Andrew N H Spens, R E C Swann, Angus Van 
der Gucht, and H B Van der Gucht 
Some of the largest groups of Dodgson letters came from public collections 
and umversity libraries I am, of course, indebted to the institutions whose 
policies pernntted me to copy the texts they owai, but I wish particularly to 
express appreciation to those librarians, curators, archivists, and keepers who 
have taken extraordinary pains to see that all that needed doing w'as done wnth 
care and accuracy 1 hope that they already know how much I ha\ c valued 
their efforts and how grateful I am for their good fcllow'ship, both in our 
exchange of letters and in person They are Catherine Armet (Mount 
Stuart, Rothesay), jenmfer Aylmer (British Theatre Museum), Barbara D 
Banner (Royal College of Music), G M A Beck (Guildford Museum), 
J Terry Bender (Hofstra University), Stuart Bemiett (Christie’s), Stephen J 
Best (Nottingham Library), J M G Blakiston (Winchester College), 
W W S Breem (Inner Temple), TAJ Burnett (British Library), 
Herbert Cahoon (Picrpont Morgan Library), Brian Cheesman (Durham 
Umversity), J P Cooper (Trmity College, Oxford), E H Cornelius 
(Royal College of Surgeons), Enid Dance (Guildford Museum), Catlicrinc 
Dembsky (Royal Insutute of Architects), Clive E Driver (Roscnbach 
Foundation, Philadelphia), Joel Egerer (New York Umversity), E F 
Ferry (Suffolk County Library), B Freake (Charterhouse School), John E 
Frost (New York Umversity), Philippe Gamer (Sotheby’s), J B Gaskell 
(Liddon House, London), Norah C Gillow (William Morns Gallery), 
R EL Harcourt Wilhams (Hatfield House), G Hcrwig (Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford), Michael Hilcy (Royal Photographic Society), Kathenne 
Hudson (Mansell Collection), L E Tregarthen Jenkins (Slade School), 
Elaine Kay (Oxford High School for Girls), Charles Kcelcy (Wesmimster 
School) J R Lansley (British Library), Robert Mack worth-Young (Wind¬ 
sor Castle), K A Mallaber (Department of Trade, London), Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson (dieir Theatre Collection), Agnes M McAulay 
(Durham Umversity), E McNeill (Middle Temple), R C Noms (Durham 
Umversity), Ann Payne (British Library), Gordon Phillips {The Tunes), 
David A Randall (Indiana University), FehatyRangor (Royal Commission 
of Histoncal Manuscripts), D S Reed (Clifton College), T D Rogers 
(Bodleian Library, Oxford), Carolyn Sprott (McGill University), Kathenne 
Sxvift (St Anne’s College, Oxford), Lola Szladits (Berg Collection, New 
York Public Library), D Taylor (Manchester Public Library), M Thomas 
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Wamwnght(ParnsliCollection,PnncctonUniversity),R Walker (Lincolns 
Inn), H J R Wing (Chnst Churdi, Oxford), and Maqone Gray Wynne 
(Yale University) 

Dodgson’s wade and vaned interests have led me to seek the help of 
spcaahsts m numerous branches of learning They have, I know, done all 
they could to solve problems that arose m die letters, and for their consaen- 
tious assistance m causes not dieur own, I am grateful to Nicolas Barker, 
G E Birtdl, Duncan Black, William L Blackwell, Steven J Brams, A H 
Clarke, Hollis R Cooley, Leshe Cowan, Stephen G Daitz, J S Deardon, 
Joseph Dunlap, Richard Ellmann, Arthur T Gill, Scirard Lancelyn Green, 
Janies Haar, Thomas F Hale, H E Kmg, T A Littleton, Lance Mallaheu, 
Roger Manvell, Langton May, Richard and Leonee Ormond, D J Phihpot, 
George F Pollock, John D Rosenberg, Richard Slobodm, JeflGrey Stem, 
Martha S Vogcler, Janet Whitcut, and P H. Whittaker 

Besides their personal and literary worth, Dodgson’s letters have a com- 
meraal value and therefore mterest antiquanan dealers I have often had to 
approach dealers in autographs for copies of Dodgson letters m their stock 
Some have graaously helped, others have rehised to do so, justifyuig their 
refusal by ating one of two spunous myths that m the mterest of some as- 
yet-unknown client, they should not provide copies for scholarly use, or that 
publication of the letters \vill dimmish then market pnce To those who 
withheld copies of Dodgson letters from these volumes, no thanks w^hatever 
are due, but to those who have responded happily and freely, I offer my deep 
respect They arc Henry Bnstow, the Camegic Book Shop, Francis Edwards, 
George S MacManus Co , Charles J Sawyer, Henry Sotheran, James Thm, 
and John Wilson 

Other persons have assisted m a mulntude of ways, hke supplymg the 
source of a quotation, solvmg a puzzle, or spendmg untold hours m libraries 
seaichmg for hidden matenal By now they may have forgotten the debt I 
ow'e them, but I can assure them that I have not I am happy to offer my 
thanks to D’Arcy Adnan-Vallance, George Martyn Barrmger, W W 
Bartleyin, Freeman Bass, Elizabeth Bcaven,E G W Bill, Feliaa Bonaparte, 
Jerome Hamilton Buckley, Ann Burton, Anne Clark, Robert A Day, Stella 
Dexter, Regma Domcraski, Daphne Du Manner, Charles E Femberg, 
William E Fredeman, Anita Gandolfo, K Ganzenmuller, Neal Glyms, 
Keimcth W Haas, Jr , Tom Hale, Irvmg Halperm, Robert Halsband, the 
late D’Arcy Harm, Frank and Gertrade Hardie, Raymond E Hartz, David 
Holmes, Edgar Johnson, Emd Huw s Jones, Karen Kaplowitz, R. D Kirkman, 
David Kirschenbaum, Jane Lcfkowatz, Neal Lendcnmann, M)a:a Cohn 
Livingston, Milton Malkm, Rosahe Mander, Edwm W Marts, Jr, Anthony 
J Martin, John S Mayfield, Cedne Messina, Wmifred A Myers, Maqone 
Nonas, Donn Purvis, Susan Reynolds, Bcnjaimn B Richards, Arnold Rood, 
Alan Shallcross, Anthony W Shipps, John Sparrow, Fred Spira, Henry 
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Janet Camp Troxell, Rafael Urquidi, Peter B Waters, Michael Watts, 
Mrs J S Whitcut, John H. Wilhams, and John Zamonski 

One of the happiest rewards I have reaped from my work on these letters 
was the pnvilege of becoming acquainted with Dodgson s own relatives 
All whom I have met have tried to help me m every conceivable way 
Indeed, this collection would not have been possible had they not made 
available family papers and records, and my own efforts would surely have 
weakened without their contmued encouragement I am especially mindful 
of all the kmdness they have shown me, and I wish to record my affectionate 
gratitude to Georgina Christie, Grace Collmg wood, the late Carroll Dodgson, 
Elizabeth Jaques, Irene Jaques, and Philip and Barbara Jaques 

A small group of persons deserves a particular place in this catalogue 
I came to know each of them through our common interest m Lewis 
Carroll, and they have gradually become cherished fbends All have given 
me extraordinary help and support, and their labours on behalf of this 
edition have been exceptional They have contnbuted bibliographical, 
biographical, and other specialized information, and they have read reams of 
typesenpt and mountains of proofs I am grateful to all of them for many 
concerns that far transcended courtesy They are Denis Crutch, Colm Ford, 
Martin Gardner, Selwyn H Goodacrc, Peter L Heath, Derek Hudson, 
Stanley Marx, J A F Mason, Ernest Mehew, and Warren Weaver 
Without some means of financmg this undertaking, I could not have 
completed it The Amencan Council of Learned Societies, the Amencan 
Philosophical Soaety, the National Endowment for the Humamties, the 
Hays-Fulbnght Commission, the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, and the Research Foundation of the City Umversity of New 
York have all been most generous Even so, the enormous production 
problems connected with so complex a work as this would have stood m the 
path of makmg it a reahty were it not for an addmonal publishers’ sub¬ 
vention from the Guggenheim Foundation, and I am doubly indebted to 
them for their assistance 

Lasdy, I wish to pay tnbute to three speaal friends who have given me 
advice, counsel, and help through all the years 1 have worked on these 
letters Ceal Y Lang, from whose edition of The Swinburne Letters I 
learned much, and who was himself extremely bnd to take tune from editmg 
the letters of Alfred Tennyson to discuss my problems, Gordon N Ray, for 
the inspirmg model of The Letters and Private Papers of Wtiham Makepeace 
Thackeray, for his constant and beneficent influence, and for his graaousness 
in allowing me to dedicate these volumes to him, and Richard N Swift 
whose interest in this edition has been unflaggmg, and who, at every stage 
of this work, found no problem too tnvial to help me resolve 
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The Letters 





ca. 1837-1855 


To }ii5 jjur^e 

Facsimfle Hudson, p 27 

[^1837] 

My dear Bun, 

I love you very inucli, and tend you a kitt from little Charlie with the 
horn of hair I’d like to give you a kitt, but I tan’t, betause I’m at Marke 
What a long letter I’ve wntten I’m twite tired ^ 



'A- CU ktyiM. 

if- JowUt-t^ y^/hi. 

/fe/. 


^ Charles Dodgson wrote this earliest of letters from an unknown address to his nurse at home 
Hudson (p 26) surmises that one of his dders guided his hand and that the boy was five years 
old at the time But the baby talk suggests a year or more earlier The note is addressed on the 
back, m the hand of the gmder, ‘For dear kmd Bun from httle Charly ’ Marke remains 
umdentified 
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THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


From hisfiiher^ 

MS Dodgson Family 

Ripon 
January 6, 1840 

My dearest Charles, 

I am. very sorr)^ that I had not time to answer your nice little note before 
You cannot think how pleased I was to receive something m your hand¬ 
writing, and you may depend upon it I will not forget your commission 
As soon as I get to Leeds I shall scream out in the middle of the street, 
Ironmongers, Ironmongers Six hundred men will rush out of their shops in 
a moment - fly, fly, m all directions - ring the bells, call the constables, set 
the Town on fire I will have a fde and a screw driver, and a ring, and if they 
are not brought directly, in forty seconds, I will leave nothing but one small 
cat alive m the whole Town of Leeds, and I shall only leave that, because 
I am afraid I shall not have time to kill it Then what a bawling and a tearing 
of hair there will be ’ Pigs and babies, camels and butterflies, rolling m the 
gutter together - old women rushing up the chimneys and cows after them - 
ducks hiding themselves in coffee-cups, and fat geese trying to squeeze 
themselves into pencil cases At last the Mayor of Leeds will be found m a 
soup plate covered up with custard, and stuck full of almonds to make him 
look like a sponge cake that he may escape the dreadful destruction of the 
Town Oh' where is Ins wife^ She is safe in her own pincushion with a bit 
of sticking plaster on the top to lude the hump in her back, and all her dear 
little children, seventy-eight poor little helpless infants crammed into her 
mouth, and hiding themselves behind her double teeth Then comes a man lud 
in a teapot crying and roanng, “Oh, I have dropped my donkey I put it up 
my nostril, and it has fallen out of the spout of the teapot into an old woman’s 
thimble and she will squeeze it to death when she puts her thimble on ” 

At last they bnng the things which I ordered, and then I spare the Town, 
and send off m fifty waggons, and under the protection of ten thousand 
soldiers, a file and a screw driver and a rmg as a present to Charles Lutwidgc 

Dodgson, from , a- „ 

° his affectionate Papa 

1 The wntcr of this letter, third in a succession of four Charles Dodgsons, was Charles 
Dodgson (1800-68), 'Perpetual Curate of Darcsbury, Cheshire (1827-43), Rector of Croft, 
Yorkshire (1843 to his death), chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon, Canon of Ripon (from 1852), 
and Archdeacon of Richmond (from 1854) His father, Lewis Carroll’s grandfather, was Charles 
Dodgson (i769?-i 803), Captam in the 4th Dragoon Guards Captain Dodgson’s father (Lewis 
Carroll’s great-grandfather) was Charles Dodgson (1722’-95), Bishop of Elphin. The Bishop 
was actually Lewis Carroll’s great-grandfather on both sides of his family, for his daughter, 
Elizabeth Anne (d 1836), married Charles Lutwidge (1768-1848) of Holmrook Hall, Cumber¬ 
land, Major m the ist Royal Lancashire Mihtia and Collector of Customs at Hull Their daughter 
^nccs Jane (1803-51), was Lewis CarroU’s mother For a letter from mother to son tvhetl 
Lewis Cawllw^ about twelve see Colhngwood, pp 13-4 For mote about Archdeacon Dodg- 
som see Ivor D Davies, “Archdeacon Dodgson,” Jabfccru-ocfey Spring 1976, pp 46-9, and 
Selwyn H Goodacre, ‘A Hand-hst of the Pnnted Works of Charles Dodgson ibid 
Spnng, 1977 pp 35-9 For a photograph of the Archdeacon, sec finng p 28, below 
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To Ins sisters Frcinccs and Elizflbclli and Ins brother Shffin^toiF 

MS Harvard 


Richmond School, Yorkshire 
August 5 [1844] 


My dear Fanny and Memy, 

I hope you are all getting on well, as also the sweet twins,- the boys I think 
that I like the best, are Harry Austin, and all the Tates^ of which there are 
7 besides a little girl who came down to dinner the first day, but not since, 
and I also hke Edmund Tremict, and William and Edward Swire, Tremlct 
IS a very sharp little fellow about 7 years old, the youngest in the school, 
I also like Kemp and Mawlcy The rest of the boys that I know arc Bertram, 
Harry and Dick Wilson, and two Robinsons, I will tell you all about them 
when I return * The boys have played two tncks upon me which were these 
-they first proposed to play at “King of the cobblers” and asked me if I 
would be kmg, to which I agreed, then they made me sit down and sat (on 
the ground) m a arclc round me, and told me to say “Go to work” which 
I said and they immediately began kicking me and knocking on all sides 
The next game they proposed was “Peter, the red lion,” and they made a 
mark on a tombstone (for we were playing in the church-yard) and one of 
the boys walked with his eyes shut, holding out his fmger, trying to touch 
the mark, then a httlc boy came forward to lead the rest and led a good many 
very near the mark, at last it was my turn, they told me to shut my eyes well, 
and the next minute I had my finger m the mouth of one of the boys, who 
had stood (I believe) before the tombstone with his mouth open For 2 nights 
I slept alone, and for the rest of the time widi Ned Swire The boys play me 
no tncks now The only jault (tell mama) that there has been was conung m 
one day to dinner just after grace On Sunday we went to church in the 
raommg, and sat in a large pew with Mr Fielding,® the church we went to 


' Frances Jane (1828-1903), Elizabeth Lucy (1830-1916) and SkcfSngton Hume (1836-1919) 

* Unidentified 

* James Tate (1801-63) was Headmaster of Richmond Grammar School According to Tate’s 
diary, Charles Dodgson started school on August l, 1844, and hved with the Tates as a boarder 
(Peter Wenham, “Lewis Carroll - Schoolboy m Yorkshire,” Yorkshire Evaiwg Press, August l, 
1956, p 28) Tate sent the elder Dodgson an cnthusiasnc first report on his son’s abihty "You 
may fairly antiapate for him a bnght career,” he wrote, and added, “You must not entrust your 
son with a full knowledge of his supenonty over other boys Let him discover this as he proceeds 

” When the young Dodgson was leaving Richmond, Tate agam wrote to his father "Be 
assured that I shall always feel a pecuhar interest in the gentle, intelhgent, and well-conducted boy 
who IS now Icavmg us” (Colhngwood, pp 25-6) Dodgson himself was fond of the Tates In the 
mid-fifbes, we know from the Dianes he walked, a couple of times, from Croft to Richmond to 
call on them, and once they came to Croft to be photographed On February 23,1863, he recorded 
{Dimes, p 193) “Heard of the death of my kmd old schoolmaster, Mr Tate of Richmond ” 

* None of the boys mentioned m this letter became lasting fiaends of Dodgson’s or are to be 
found m the Dianes 

“ Perhaps one of the family of George Heldmg (1797-1869), at that tunc Perpetual Curate of 
Bishop Auckland, not far from Richmond 
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IS close by Mr Tate’s house, we did not go m the afternoon but Mr Tate 
read a discourse to the boys on the 5th Coniinandnicnt > Wo v.cnt to cliurch 
again m the evening Papa wished me to tell Inin all the texts 1 had heard 
preached upon, please to tcU hiiu that I could not hear it in the morning nor 
hardly one sentence of tlic sermon, but the one’ in the evening v as 
I Cor 1 23 “ I believe it was a farewell sermon but I am not sure Mrs Tate 
has looked through my clothes and left m the trunk a great many tint v.ill 
not be wanted I have had 3 misfortunes m my clothes etc , 1st I cannot find 
my tooth brush, so that I have not brushed my teeth for 3 or 4 da)s, 2nd 
I cannot fmd my blotting paper, and 3d I have no shoe horn The chief 
games arc, foot-ball, wrestling, leap frog, and fighting Excuse bad uriting 

Your affectionate brother, 
Charles 


To Skeff 

My dear Skeff, 

Roar not lest thou be abolished ® 

Yours, etc - 


To |]t5 5t5ter Ehznheth 

MS Harvard 

School House [Rugby] 
October 9 [1848]'’ 

Dearest Elizabeth, 

Thank you for your letter in reply to your question, I do get a prize,® 
value one guinea I have chosen for it Butler’s Analogy m 2 vols which 
exactly comes up to the value, one vol Analogy, the other Sermons ® As to 
the other pnze I am not yet deaded Papa has taken no notice of the book 


^ Exodus, XX 12 “Honour thy father and thy mother ’’ 

* “But we preach Christ cruafied, unto the Jews a stumbhngblock, and unto the Greeks 
foohshness ” 

® The moral tag is similar to those found at the end of verses m Use/iil avd Jiulnictii'c Pcclrj, 
Dodgson’s earhest surviving work. Although it was not published until 1954, he sirote it in 1845 
as the first of a senes of magaancs which he composed or edited for the amusement of his familj 

* Dodgson entered Rugby on January 27,1846, but the refercnecs in this letter to the advanci^ 
texts, studies, and prizes date it dose to 1849 

^ Dodgson had an excellent record at Rugby and won pnzes m Classics, composition, divinity, 
history, and mathemaocs (Colhngwood, pp 38-9, Hudson, p 49) The fourth paragraph of the 
letter indicates that he was singled out for a pnze before he reached the sixth form 

‘ Joseph Butler The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Reuealed, to the Constitution and Course 0 
Natme (1736). and Fifteen Sermons Preaehed at the Chapel of the Rolls Court (1726) Dodgson prob¬ 
ably has in inind the edition published byj H & J Parker m 1844, at us a volume (and poLbly 
made available at a guinea for the two) f ^ ■ U 
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I had set my fancy on getting, Whiston’s Josephus} in 2 vols, 245 
will you ask him what he thinks of it’ Clarendons Rebellion is m 
double columns, and Hallam’s looks very dry - Whiston would require a 
Bohn to make up the value I was thinking of Wheatly on die Common 
Prayer ^ 

I have not got any wanii gloves yet but must do so soon Now I think of it, 
I should like 105 of my own money to be sent I can settle about the gloves 
afterward I must not forget to send my hearty thanks to Papa and Mamma 
for their kind present I cannot in the least decide what to get, and should 
be glad of some advice on this head 

Thanks for your explanation of a drawn bonnet I suppose shot silk or 
satin is to be explained on the same pnnaples I hope you never wear it 
I am glad to hear of the 6 rabbits For the new name after some consideration 
I rcconmiend Parellelopipcdon ® It is a nice easy one to remember, and 
the rabbit will soon learn it 

The report is certainly a delightful one I cannot account for it, I hope 
there IS no mistake As to the difference between Walker and myself (Papa 
seems satisfied about Hamson) it must be remembered that he is in the 6th 
and has hitherto been considered the best mathcmatiaan in the school ® 
Indeed no one but me got anything out of the 6th (I hope you understand 
this last sentence) As to the tutor marks, we did not go the ist week and the 
Pnze ex*anunations have prevented the 4th The Lower Mathematical 
Pnzeman, Fisher,’ unfortunately broke his arm yesterday by falhng down 
It had been broken before, or I do not think so shght a thing could have 
done It 

^ The Geiimue Works of Flavius Josephus, trans William Whiston (1737), appeared m a two- 
\olumc Dohn edition, at 24s , m 1845 

“ Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars m England, 
3 vols (1702-4), and Henry Hallam, The Constitutional History of Englaiul from the Accession of 
Henry VII to the Death of George II (1827) 

* Charles Wheatly, A Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England 
(1710), It appeared m a Bohn edition in 1848 

* Probably a Dodgson pun based on "drawn and quartered” and “shot at dawn ” 

“ Dodgson returned to the word, correctly spelled, in Canto VII of Phantasmagoria (1869) 

‘The hues of hfc are dull and gray. 

The sweets of hfe insipid, 

When thou, my charmer, art away— 

Old bnck, or rather, let me say. 

Old parallelepiped >’ 

Instead of singmg verse the third, 

I ceased, abrupdy, rather— 

But, after such a splendid word, 

I felt that It would be absurd 
To try It any farther 

* Frederick WiUiam Walker (1830-1910), later a distmguished schoolmaster, and probably 
Edward Francis Hamson (1829-87), who later entered the Bengal Civil Service 

Probably Charles Edmund (Charles Edward m the army lists) Rsher (1833-1915), Major, 
Bombay Staff Corps 
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Is W L and L F’s Useful and Instructive Poetry finished binding yct^^ 
I enclose for Papa the Geometncal problem worked out by Mr Mayor ^ It is 
one of the most beautifully neat ones I ever saw Pray ask him to take great 
care of it There are some books I should like to have leave to get these are 
Butler’s Anci e nt -T Mas^ (on 2nd thoughts not yet) Liddell and Scott s 
Larger Greek-Enghsh Lexicon ^ Mr Pnee^ quite despises the little one and 
says It is only fit for myyounger brothers It is hardly any use in Demosthenes 
Cicero’s Epistles, this we do in school If he consents will you ask him to send 
the leave on a piece of paper by itself With best love to all I remain - 

Your most affectionate brother, 






To his sister Elizabeth 

MS Huntington 

School House [Rugby] 
May 24 [1849]® 

Dearest Ehzabeth, 

I can not promise you that this will be as long a letter as the sheet admits of, 
but I will do my best that way First, to explam the enclosed picture ^ 
Brinklow is a village about 6 miles from Rugby, rendered famous by the 
presence of a Roman camp, or rather the remains of one, which I suppose 
will have existed about 1800 years I went there in April one day accom- 

^ Dodgson composed this {amdy magazine for his sevcn-ycar-old brother Wilfred Longley 
Dodgson (1833-1914) and five-year-old sister Louisa Fletcher Dodgson (1840-1930) He later 
recalled that it was "very clumsily bound up in a sort of volume the binding, however, was m 
every respect worthy of the contents” {Picture Book, p 16, Handbook, pp 1-2) 

* Robert Bickersteth Mayor (1820-98), mathematics master at Rugby “I have not had a more 
promising boy at his age smee I came to Rugby,” Mayor wrote to the elder Dodgson about his son 
(Colhngwood, p 29) The young Dodgson photographed Mayor in i860 (List) 

’ Samuel Butler, An Allas of Ancient Geography (1822) 

‘ Henry George LiddcU and Robert Scott, A Greek-Enghdi Lexicon (1843), as opposed to 
A Lexicon Chiefly for the Use of Schools, Abridged from the Greek-Enghsh Lexicon ofH G Liddell 
and R. Scolt (1843) 

‘ Bonamy Price (1807-8S), economist, mathematics master at Rugby, later Drummond 
Professor of Poliucal Economy at Oxford At Oxford, Dodgson visited and dmed with him and 
his family {Dianes, pp 85, 401) 

» Dodgson’s reading dates this letter Most of the books he refers to were cither first published 
or reissued m 1E49. and the first number of Dauid Copperfield appeared m May of that year 
’ Missmg •' ^ 


O 
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panicd by two others, ha\ing got leave from Dr Tait* to “skip” both 
callings o\cr, thus ha\nng about 3^ hours clear We got there m about 
i 4 hours, remained in the camp about ^ an hour and returned The rough 
sketch, from which the enclosed is taken was made from the largest of the 
mounds (of course not included in the piaurc) as it afforded die best view 
You must suppose it exactly in front of the picture, filling up die space 
between the two side mounds, and thus completing the arcuit of the camp 
a bridle road runs dirough the middle, and on the right is Bnnklow diurcli 
and Bnnklow itself You may' remark that it is divided into 2 camps, thus 
affording them a 2nd place to retreat into, if they were beaten out of the ist 
The great mound is so steep on all sides, that I should think it must have 
been nearly impregnable It most likely contains the bodies of the slam as 
another mount sinular to it, about a mile off, was found full of bones, urns, 
etc., when cxcasated There are several single mounds of die same sort about 
Rugby, one of them in the playground itsc’f, and as it is full of trees, it is 
used for gy'iiinastics, swinging, etc Tins morning we had 2nd lesson at 
J before 10; over about 4 past, so I determined, as I had 3 clear hours before 
dinner to wsit Bnnklow again* I took my' rough sketch with me and made 
a few alterations, W'hich 1 have introduced into the copy I send you We did 
not get back till about ^ to 2 but Dr Tait was satisfied with our reason, and 
seemed surpnsed that we had done the whole distance avithout running 

Thanks for die two letters recciacd yesterday', also for the promise of the 
box, about which I w'lsh to offer one more hint and that is, please do not 
send me one of Mrs Pattinson’s seed loaf cakes,- they arc so light that they 
arc gone directly and arc neither w orth the carnage nor the money I never 
heard the “Earl King” what is it about’ and w’hy should the child die m 
the other piece of music 

I have neither wntten to, nor heard from Featherston for a long time 
we seem to have mutually forgotten one another Do you happen to know 
how long he has been home from America’ How long is Mrs Grccnside 
going to remain in Edinburgh’^ 

^ Aichibild Campbell Tait (1811-82) succeeded Thomas Arnold as Headmaster of Rugb) in 
1842 and later became Bishop of London and Archbishop of Cantetbur> Dodgson photographed 
him on Ma> 31 1880 (Diana, p 387) 

* Canon T A Littleton Rector of Croft, has found a number of Pattinsons in the parish 
register, among them George Pattinson ofjolbj, a miller, whose wife may have baked seed loaf 
cakes 

* “ Erlkomg ” a ballad sung at the beginmng of Goethe’s siiigspiel, Die Fischenii, usually appears 
in his collected poetry It was first set to music by Corona Schroter, who also placed the heroine 
in the first performance of Die Fisclienn at Wciinar It was later set by Franz Schubert (1815) and 
Carl Loewc (1818) Schubert s 1$ the classic setting, but Richard Wagner is reputed to have told 
his pupils that if “you think Schubert’s Erlking’ to be the best. Listen' here is one much 
finer it is that by Loevse” (Albert D Bach The Art Ballad (1897), p 124) In the poem a boy 
IS possessed by the Erlking His father clasps his son in his arms as they tide on horseback 
through the night m search of safety, but when they reach home the boy is dead See also Richard 
Fnedenthal Goethe His Life and Times (1963), p 217, and Jack M Stan, Poem and Music w the 
German Lied from Gliicl to Hugo Wolf (1971) passim 

* Featherston and Mrs Greenside do not appear m the Croft parish register (see n 2 above) 
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The day before yesterday I went up to Mr Vicars’ house, to ask Henry 
Vicars for some Greek verses we had to copy out. He was not at lionic, and 
I found Mr Vicars alone, who very kindly asked me to remain for tea Mrs 
Vicars and the daughters arc gone to the sea side, leaving Mr Vicars and 
his 2 sons at Rugby ^ He asked after Uncle Skeffington by the bye I never 
heard how his wound in tlic head got on is he well again by this time 
Yesterday evening I was walking out with a friend of mine who attends 
as mathematical pupil Mr Smythics,^ the second mathematical master, we 
went up to Mr Smythies’ house, as he wanted to speak to him, and he 
asked us to stop and have a glass of wine and some figs He seems as devoted 
to Ins duty as Mr Mayor, and asked me with a smile of delight, “Well, 
Dodgson, I suppose you’re getting well on with your mathematics^’’ He is 
very clever at them though not equal to Mr Mayor, as indeed very few 
men are, Papa excepted 

For fear I should forget it I will here mention that I intend sending in this 
letter the words of “Jeanette and Jeanot,’’ which I learnt by hearing them 
sung here see if Fanny can get them to fit to the music You never told me 
if she succeeded with “long long ago” There is a comic song come out, 
“The Sea Serpent 

I have read the ist number of Dickens’ new talc, “Davy Coppcrficld ” It 
purports to be his life and begins with his birth and childhood it seems a 
poor plot, but some of the characters and scenes arc very good One of the 
persons that amused me, was a Mrs Gummidgc, a wretched melancholy 
person, who is always crying, liappcn what will, and whenever the fire 
smokes or other trifling accident occurs, makes the remark with great 


' Hcdlcy Vicars (1797-1864) was a Rugby master, and hu two sons, Dodgson’s classmates, 
were Henry George Austin (1833-67), later a decorated Brevet-Major and aide-de-camp to the 
Viceroy of India, and Edward Richard Fox (1835-62), later an infantry Captain m the Cnmean 
War, also decorated, and a famous cricketer Dodgson photographed the Vicars girls on June 6, 
1864 (Dianes, p 216), and he must also have photographed Vicars phe, for in a letter from Croft 
Rectory to one of the Vicars daughters dated August 31, 1864 he tells of “sending three copies 
of the photograph, which I hope you will allow me to present to Mrs Vicars, yourself and your 
sister, m memory of my dear old friend" (MS Pnneeton) 

* Robert Wilfred Skeffmgton Lutwidgc (1802-73) Dodgson’s bachelor uncle on his mother’s 
side, was a hamster and Comrmssioncr in Lunacy He frequently provided his nephew with 
London hospitahty, shared with him his interest in microscopes, telescopes and gadgets, and easily 
became the young man’s favourite uncle It was Uncle Skeffmgton who introduced his nephew 
to photography We cannot explam the wound in the head, but Dodgson’s Dianes chromde an 
acCTdcnt-nddcn life for Lutwidge and death from a wound inflicted by a lunatic while he was 
visinng an asylum piAKiES, pp 52, 64, 322. May 27. 1857) For a portrait of Lutwidgc, see 
faang p 28, below 

=> Raymond Brewster Smythies (1824-61) was Assistant Master at Rugby from 1847 to his 
death, 

« The three songs are “Jeannette and Jeannot,” with music by Charles William Glover and 
worefr by CWles Jefferys, "Long, Long Ago,” by Thomas Haynes Bayly, which Dodgson 
parodied in his comic opera La Gutda di Bragia, composed about this time for his manonette 
theatre, and The Sea Serpent,” a song from James Robinson Planchd’s one-act burktta The 
Deep. Deep Sea or the Amertean Sea Serpent For more on La Gutda dt Brag,a. sec Dems Crutch, 

Lewis Carroll and the Manonette Theatre.” Jabberwocky. Spnng 1973, pp i-p. Handbook, p 4. 
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bitterness and many tears, that she ’S a “lone lorn creetur, and everytlnnk 
goes contrairy with her 

I have not yet been able to get the 2nd vol Macaulay’s England to read 
I have seen it however and one passage struck me when 7 bishops had signed 
the invitation to the pretender, and King James sent for Bishop Compton 
(who was one of the 7) and asked him “whether he or any of his ecclesiastical 
brethren had had anything to do with it^’’ He replied after a moment’s 
thought, “I am fully persuaded, your majesty, that there is not one of my 
brethren who is not as innocent in the matter as myself” This was certainly 
no actual he, but certainly, as Macaulay says, it was very little different 
from one On the next day the King called a meeting of all the bishops, 
when Compton was present, but the other 6 absented themselves He then 
for form’s sake, put the question to each of them “whether they had had 
anythmg to do ^vlth it^” Here was a new difficulty, which Compton got 
over by saying, when it came to his turn, “I gave your majesty my answer 
yesterday ” It certainly showed talent, though exerted in the wrong direction 
Have you ever met with the passage in other histones 

I have got a new hat, which I suppose Papa will not object to, as my old 
one was gettmg very shabby, which I have had ever smee the bcginnmg of 
last holidays I have also got a pair of gloves, as I found I had not one pair 
of summer gloves, as I thought I had 

Will you answer my questions about the clocks, when you next wnte^ 
How do you get on with the poetry book with Willy and Louy^ Shall 
1 send or bnng you any more numbers of it’ And have you seen The Vast 
Army'^ There is a 3d part of Lancton Parsonage^ come out, have you seen 
It’ How do you like the Diversions of Hollycott'^’^ Will my room be ready for 
me when I come home’ And has it got any more “visitors”’ Have you 
been many walks with Aunt and Cousin Smedley’® And how long are they 

^ Ch in 

* The first two volumes appeared m 1849 Dodgson’s paraphrase of Macaulay is not entirely 
accurate, and he may even have confused Macaulay’s report of the seven conspirators of 1688 
(vol n, p 412) with the account (vol n, p 351) of the seven clencs who protested agamst 
James n’s Declaration of Indulgence of 1687 

’ A reference to Dodgson’s two-clock paradox ("Which is the best, a clock that is nght only 
once a year, or a clock that is nght twice a day?’’) Sec The Rectory Umbrella, Difficulties No 2 
{Picture Book, yi 6, Nonesuch, pp 1108-9, and Rshcr, pp 25-6) 

* Presumably Useful and Jnstructiue Poetry 

Edward Monro, 77 ie Vast Army An Allegory (n.d ) 

* Elizabeth Sewell, Laneton Parsonage, A Tale for Children on the Practical Use of a Portion of the 
Chttrch Catechism It appeared in three parts between 1846 and 1849 

’ Chnstian Isobel Johnstone, Diversions of Hollycott, Or, the Mother's Art of Thtnking{iZ2S) 

* Mary Smedley (1786-1868), nde Hume, actually Charles’s great-aunt (his paternal grand¬ 
mother’s sister), and her eldest daughter, Mcnclla Bute Smedley (1820-77), soon to establish a 
reputation as a poet.Menclla later referred Charles to her cousin Francis Edward Smedley (1818- 
64), a novelist, who helped get some of his early work pubhshed m the Comic Times, a short¬ 
lived journal edited by Edmund Yates Charles valued her hterary judgments, and even after his 
own reputation was estabhshed sent her manusenpts to cnticize (Dianes, pp 35-8, 86-7, Hand¬ 
book, p 279) 
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going to stay with you^ Arc my two pictures of cricketing framed yct> 
When IS Papa going to the Ordination? And when to the Durham examina¬ 
tion?^ Has Fanny yet fimshcd Alison’s Europe'^ Have you finished your 
Hutchinson ?2 Arc the mats finished? Is Skcffington’s ship finished? Have 
you left off fires yet? Have you begun the evening walks m the garden? 
Docs Skeffington ndc Henderson’s donkey much now?^ Has Fanny found 
any new flowers? Have you got any new babies to nurse? Mary* any new 
pictures to paint? Has Mr Stamper given up the ball room yet? Will you 
tell me whose and when the birthdays in next month arc? Will you condense 
all these questions into one or answer each separately? Lastly, Do you believe 
that I subscribe myself your 

Affectionate Brother, sincerely or not? Is this letter long enough? 


To hs sister Mary 

MS Bcrol* 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 6, 1851 

Dearest Mary, 

Many very happy returns of your birthday I wntc this for you to get on 
Saturday, as I suppose you v/ill not get the letters on Sunday I hope you 
will “keep” It very happily on the Monday, and will imagine my presence 
when the health is drunk The other day I borrowed a book called Coxe’s 
Christian Ballads,^ thinking I imght like to get a copy however I found so 
many things in it I did not like, and so few I did, that I decided on not buying 
the book, but as some of the ballads are sold separate I got the 2 I like best, 
which I enclose’ (one wants sewmg) I think you will like them, but I can 
hardly ask you to consider so small a purchase as a birthday present 

Give Elizabeth my best thanks for her letter I am tired of saying “mcc 


1 Whose ordmanon fif any) remams a mystery, but the senior Dodgson received the degree 
of M.A ad eundem gradum from Durham Umversity on June 27, under the system of reaprocal 
recogmtion shared by Durham, Cambndge and Oxford Dodgson the younger may have 
misunderstood the requirements for the degree {Durham Umvnsity Calendar, 1849) 

* Archibald Ahson, History of Europe during the French Revolution, to vols (1833-42), and 
perhaps one of two books by James Hutchinson, Easy Lessons on Geography or History ofEn 'oland 
both published m 1849 c j i > 

“The Croft pansh reguter reveals a number of Hendersons at this time, but only one Stamner 
(below) Thomas Stamper (d 1877) 

CoUmgwood. fifth of the eleven 

h.! °°‘^BSon later deplored crossed writing (see 

nis letter to ms brother Skeffington, p 1056 below) ^ '■ 

* Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Christian Ballads (1840) 

’ Missmg 
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long,” so let It be always understood m future I am very glad to see the 
improved account of Aunt Carobnc ^ I have got all Dr Hook’s Meditations,^ 
the 2nd vol contains Lent, the 3d Easter to Tnmty, the 4th Tnmty 

As Cousin Menella [Smedley] cannot tell you the nieanmg of “kako- 
graphy,” I must do my best the word now means “bad or incorrect writing,” 
but Its onginal meamng was “vulganty,” and it is thus derived “kay” or 
“kai,” a Synac verb, sigmfymg “to wear” “kog” or “kogh” m Chaldee 
means “paper” and “graph” or “graf,” is a Hebrew word meamng 
“flowers” Hence “kakography” meant “the wearing of paper flowers,” 
and from this came to mean “vulganty,” as the wcanng such flowers has 
always been considered among avilised nations as the height of vulganty 
In the same way “kakographist,” meant ongmally, “she that wears paper 
flowers,” and was a term of great reproach its meamng is now altogether 
changed 


I am not so anxious as usual to begin my personal history, as the first thing 
I have to record is a very sad incident, namely my missing mormng chapel, 
before however you condemn me, you must hear how acadental it was 
For some days now I have been in the habit of -1 wdl not say getting up, 
but of bemg called at ^ past 6, and generally managing to be down soon 
after 7 In the present instance I had been up the mght before tiU about 
i past 12, and consequently when I was called I fell asleep again, and was 
thunderstruck to find on wakmg that it was 10 minutes past 8 I have had 
no imposition, nor heard anything about it It is rather vexatious to have 
liappened so soon, as 1 had intended never to be late 

This afternoon I was sitting in my room when I heard a sudden shneking 
of dogs, as if fightmg I rushed to the window, but the fight, if any, was 
over, having lasted for about the space of 3 seconds, and every thing and 
every body was flymg from the scene of combat six dogs went headlong 
down the steps, which lead into the quad, yelling at the very top of their 
voices, SIX sticks came flying after them, and after that came their six masters, 
all runnmg their hardest, and all in different directions For a little time none 
of the dogs knew which way to go, so they went darting about, tumbhng 
over each other, screaming, and gettmg hit by the sticks, and their masters 
did the same only they screamed m a different manner at last 3 dogs got 
away and ran straight home, screanung as they went, 2 others were hunted 
up and down the quad by their masters, I suppose with the intention of 
beating them, but were never suffiaently caught for that purpose, and the 
sixth went home with its master, but even it screamed all the way Never 
was such desperate vengeance taken for so small an offence I should think 
all the dogs will rue the day the two combatants will never wish to fight 
agam, nor the others to be aiders or abettors 


' Caroline Dodgson (1809-75), n/e Hume, wife of Charles’s paternal uncle Hassard Hume 
Dodgson. 

* Walter Farquhar Hook, Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year, $ pts (Leeds, 1846-8) 
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I have got a new acquaintance of the name of Colley,^ who has been here 
once or twice to tea, and we have been out walking together Today we set 
out for the justice court, to hear the trials conducted, as the assizes began on 
Monday it was a cold wretched day for our walk, and you may imagine 
what a pleasant surprise it was to us to find that the assizes concluded yester¬ 
day, and the judges left Oxford last night 

Mr Faussett^ has recovered, so our mathematical lectures have begun 
again 

As to my being in London this Easter, the probability is that I shall come 
straight home to Blctchley,^ and not trouble Uncle SlkcfTington] at all the 
hohdays arc too short to spare much tune for meandering if I had men¬ 
tioned It in my last letter I should have said there was no object in my going 
to London, but after the message m E L’s* letter civility forbids me to say a 
thing, the very mention of which would be downright rudeness 
I have asked Papa 2 questions, which he seems to have forgotten to 
answer, ist what I am to do about a name plate,® and 2nd what I am to do 
about a Greek History, also 3dly whether I may get Horatius Zcunii I am 
using Mr Ley’s at present The notes in Anthon arc wretched ® 

In routing over my wardrobe the other day I discovered a cunous and 

^ Richard Henry Colley (1832-1902), of St James’s Pnory, Dndgnorth, Shropshire, matnen- 
lated at Christ Church m December 1850 and took his B A m 1855 

* Robert Godfrey Faussett, sometimes Godfrey-Faussett (1827-1908), became one of 
Dodgson's dose assoaates He entered Chnst Church m 1845, five years before Dodgson, took 
a Rrst m mathematics, became Mathematical Lecturer and later Treasurer and Steward From 
1875 he -was also Vicar of Cassmgton, Oxfordshire Dodgson’s Diaries record many occasions, 
through the years, when he and Faussett met, dined, worked and travelled together Dodgson 
frequently asked E^ussett’s advice, not only on mathematical matters but on literary ones as well, 
together they visited the courts, went to the House of Commons, the theatre and art gallcncs 
Dodgson defended Faussett's performance as Treasurer m 1880 (Dianes, April 14) and in 1886, 
when he again came under attack. On March 8 of that year Dodgson '' Stood at desk from 9 to 6 , 
wntmg paper on Report of the Finance Committee (which is a covert attack on Faussett)" (Diorirs, 
p 440) In that paper Dodgson warmly defended Faussett "In the name of Common Sense let 
us know a good work man when we have got him And havmg got him, let us not begm asking 
whether we have screwed down his pay to the lowest possible 6gurc’’ (Chnst Church MS 
Estates 134, ft 34-42, March 15, i88<i, p 6) Nonetheless on March 23 "the Governing Body 
resolved unammously that Faussett was mcapaatated from the proper performance of his duties 
as Treasurer” (pnvate letter from the Librarian of Chnst Church) Dodgson and Faussett 
temamed on good personal terms and, after the latter retired to Cassmgton, Dodgson wsited 
him from ume to time In 1893, when Dodgson presented Faussett wnth a copy of his Ct/rtosa 
Mathematica (Part n), he inscribed it "with smccrc regards of his old pupil" (Pnneeton) For 
a Dodgson photograph of Faussett, see facing p 477, below (see also Handbook, p 28) 

* That IS, not by way of London Traim ran direct from Oxford to Blctchley, and Dodgson 
would change there for a tram to the north of England 

* His sister ELtabeth’s 

» Presumably for the door of his rooms at Chnst Church, where Dodgson had taken up 
residence on January 24, ^ 

« Johann Carl Zeune and Charles Anthon were both editors of Horace Jacob Ley (1808-81) 
was successively Student of Chnst Church. Reader in Rhctonc. Censor and Libranan. He was 
also Vicar of St Magdalen, Oxford (1845-58), and of Staverton. Northamptomhire 

(185B unnl his death) Dodgson was obviously fond of him (see his letter to Mrs Hussey 
PP 257-8, below) On April 23, 1881, he recorded that "dear old Jacob Ley 1$ dead” (Dianes) 
For Dodgson’s photograph of Ley, see &ang p 477 below 
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far from satisfactory arcunistancc, namely that I ha\c left all my silk neck 
handkcrcliicfs at home The only tilings of the kind I possess here arc the 
handkerchief I now have on, and a black satin tie for the evening Will you 
hunt them up at Croft and send them if you cannot fmd them I will look 
for them again but I do not think they arc here 

I think tins is one of the most magnificently long letters I have ever 
w rittcn 

With best love to all, I remain 

Your very affectionate Brother, 
Charles Lutwidgc Dodgson 


To Ins sister Louisa 

MS Pnnccton 

Chnst Church, 0 >ibrd 
June 10, 1851 

My beloved and tlincc-rcspcctcd Sister, 

Vcnly I doc send greeting untoe thee, and wish thee all hail for thy 
byrthc-day,^ and thcretoc mamc happic returns off the same And therewith 
I have made purchase off anc smallc bokc, whilkc I have hope yttc male lyke 
thee toe posscsse For besydes manic plcasauntc and cntcrtainyngc thynges 
therein contained, ye moralle I trowc beeth both sound and healthful, 
whylkc iss anc greate matterre 

Forbic I have received anc epistle (for whilkc I send thanks, and yttc 
lyketh me well) from mine systcrc Elyzabethe, and anon I shall enform her 
off my lectures, etc, gratcfulle that she doth nottc addc toe ye nombere 
thcreoffc 

Yttc will pain thync hcartc, 1 wottc, toe hcarc thattc ye people offc 
Oxford hig-townc cannottc skyllc to nurse babys, and trulic their mannere 
thcrcoflfc is cruclle hcrcwithe I enclose a sketch of what I have wytnessed 
myne sclfc, and to mic mynde the undemeathc babie yn the nurse herre 
armes ys yn anc some plight 

Onne Moone his daye nextc we goc yn forre Responsions, and I amme 
uppe toe mine eyes yn worke 

Thine truly, 
Charles 


^ Louua Dodgson was deven on June 8 
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Last page of letter to his sister Louisa, June lo, 1851 
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Tp Ills sister Elizabeth 

MS lhr\ard 

Spring Garden';, London' 
July 5, 1851 

Dearest Elizabeth, 

I must tr) to make up for m) c\cccdingK short letter of \esterday In the 
first place, for fear I forget it again, iii) Aunts send their best lo\ l, including 
Aunt Raikcs - 

I am afraid it \\ill be impossible to gi\t )ou an) idea of all I ha\c seen, but 
I as ill do ni) best On Frida) at 10 o’clock I went with Aunt Charlotte to 
the Exliibition,^ to be joined afterwards by Aunts Henrietta, Margaret, and 
Aunt Raikcs The building is within 10 minutes walk of Alfred Placc,^ by 
means of some cunous little short cuts through stable )ards, etc 

I think the fint impression produced on )ou when )ou get inside is of 
bcwnldcrment It looks like a sort of fair) land As far as )ou can look in an) 
direction, )ou see nothing but pillars hung about with shawls, carpets, etc , 
wath long aaenucs of statues, fountains, canopies, etc, etc, etc The first 
thing to be seen on entering is the Cr)stal Fountain, a most elegant one 
about 30 feet high at a rough guess, composed eiitirel) of glass .and pounng 
down jets of water from basin to basin this is m the middle of the centre 
nave and from it )0U can look down to either end, and up both transepts 
The centre of the nave inostl) consists of a long line of colossal statues, some 
most magnificent The one considered the finest, 1 believe, is the Amazon 
and Tiger ^ She is sitting on horscb.ack, and a tiger has fastened on the neck 
of the horse in front You have to go to one side to see her face, and the other 
to see the horse’s The horse’s face is really wonderful, expressing terror .and 
pain so exactly, that )ou almost expea to hear it scream She is leaning back 
to strike at the tiger watli a spear, and her expression is of steady determina¬ 
tion without the least fear A pair of statues of a dog and child struck me as 
being cxcccdingl) good ® In one the child is being attacked by a serpent, and 

* In tlicjc carl) ^cars, Dodgson sometimes staged at the Trafalgar Hotel Spring Gardens The 
letter he wrote to Elizabeth the prcMous di) is iiussing 

* The Lurwidgc sisters, maternal aunts Luc) (1805-80) Charlotte Mcnclla (1807-57), 
Margaret Anne (iSo^MSp), and Hennetu Mar) (1811-72) “Aunt Raikcs' was their eldest 
sitter, Elizabeth Frances (1779-1883), ssho mamed (1825) Tlioinas Raikcs (1790-1866), of 
Wclton, JP The )oungcst of the Lulw^dgc listen Henrietta, ssrotc a number of religious 
pamphlets for children. Fora photograph of two of the Lutwidge aunts, see Gcmshcim, plate 11 

’ The Great Exhibition had opened on May 1 

* Dodgson $ uncle Skeffington Lutwidge lived in Alfred Place (now Tliurloc Street and 
Alexander Place South Kensington) 

‘ A Zinc copy of “Amazon Attacked by a Tigress," b) August Karl Eduard Kiss (1802-65) 
The original, m bronze, was erected in 1839 at the foot of the steps before the Berlin Museum 
( 77 ie Offuiai Catalogue of the Great E.\h!httwit 0/ the JVorks oj ludustTy of All Nations (1851), no 

279) 

‘ ‘Boy Attacked b) a Serpent ’ and “The Deliverer,” both m plaster but perhaps done earlier 
in marble for a European pnnee, by Auguste Jcan-Baptistc Lcchcsnc (1815-88) See the Official 
Catalogue, no 573 
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the dog standing over to defend it The child is crying with fear, and making 
I think an exceedingly ugly face In the other the dog has conquered tlic 
body of the serpent is lying at one side, and the head, most thoroughly bitten 
off, at the other The dog seems to have quite chewed the neck of the 
serpent to make sure The child is Icamng over and playing with the dog, 
which IS really snuhng with pleasure and satisfaction Then there is an 
enormous one of Godfrey of Bouillon, with the horse a great deal larger 
than an elephant,^ however I cannot describe to you of what I saw 
The view down from the gallcncs is very striking The different compart¬ 
ments on the ground floor are divided by carpets, shawls, etc, and you 
look down into one after another as you go along There is a medieval 
compartment beautifully fitted up, and a suite of Austrian rooms, furnished, 
floored, etc , exactly as in Austria, the floors inlaid with different woods and 


very slippery, and the furmture wonderfully carved There are some very 
mgemous pieces of mechanism A tree (m the French Compartment) with 
birds chirping and hopping from branch to branch exactly like life The 
bird jumps across, turns round on the other branch, so as to face back again, 
settles Its head and neck, and then in a few moments jumps back again 
A bird standing at the foot of the tree trying to cat a beetle is rather a failure 
(I am blotting dreadfully®), the beetle is lying very conveniently before it, 
but It never succeeds m getting its head more than a quarter of an inch 
down, and that m uncomfortable little jerks, as if it was choking I have to 
go to the Royal Academy so must stop as the subject is quite mexliaustiblc, 
there is no hope of ever coming to a regular fimsh 
I want instructions what to do as to my vanous invitations they arc, 
Tuesday to Tunbndge Wells, on Thursday to Gordon Square till 
Monday, on Monday to escort Cousin E L Raikes to Hastings, and after 
a ay or two t ere, home ® Those are the propositions nothing is fixed 
Last mght I dined with the Stones, and afterwards to a music party at the 
atsom ome ay, I forget which, I am to go to a music party at the 
Campbells^ Also Mr Brmley Richards’ concert^ Today I am going with 


from the ong..2 broiile m t “P^rRoTalt ('810-82). cast m plaster 

* Two ink blots appear on the page 

a.ndm Tunbndge Wclb, on *0 Thnniiy he ^nt'lo ur&.rdr'? “'“‘"“‘S' (‘'“Tdd), of 
Thomas Raikes (1823-80 the son of Thnm,. o i, ^ Gordon Square to visit his cousin, 

soon go off to serve in the Burmese War A ^ mi'” ^ wife), who would 

and Major-General and on thT Colonel in the Madras Fusiliers 

(..l.-.Uugh.e,„mo™td HS^hL^^^^^^ Lucy Re.lcs 

un»ed Ln™dBeennB(alsoof„ j, p .7), l,v,„E iLungl’ '’>•'"““""“b 
I Stones, Watsons and Campbells are unidentified ® 

gasea'pTrforLnL oftkstcal'^ anthem.” 

on the morning of July p (..Musical Events"?-EJdToIfl^.STol 
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my Aunt to The Diorama of Jerusalem ^ Let Fanny send her commission 
I shall know next term what class I got in collections In haste 

Your very affectionate Brother, 

Charles 


To Jus sister Elizabeth 


MS Han ard 



4 Alfred Place, London 
June 24 [1852]“ 

Dearest Elizabeth, 

You will be glad to hear that after a pcnlous journey of an hour and a half 
I arrived safe here last night Uncle S[keflBngton] came about J an hour after 
my arnval, looking very well, and if anythmg, rather stouter than when I last 
saw him He has as usual got a great number of new oddities, including a 
lathe, telescope stand, crest stamp (see the top of this notcshcet), a beautiful 
little pocket instrument for measuring distances on a map, refhgerator, etc , 
etc We had an observation of the moon and Jupiter last mght, and after¬ 
wards hvc ammalcula in his large nucroscope this is a most mterestmg sight, 
as the creatures are most convemcntly transparent, and you see all kinds of 
organs jumping about like a complicated piece of machmery, and even the 
arculation of the blood Everything goes on at railway speed, so I suppose 
they must be some of those insects that only live a day or two, and try to 
make the most of it 

The Commemoration was a grand sight I took a long time m gettmg in 
which had to be done by stages like some unpleasant process of cookery the 
heat and pressure were tremendous I spent ^ of an hour wedged up in a 
passage, another quarter struggling violently up a narrow winding staircase, 
sometimes with a man on my head, sometimes gettmg an arm wrenehed off 
round a post, and sometimes crushed away into a comer and hopeless To 
make matters worse those above were contmually trying to come down, 
and being told they eouldn’t they m return told us we couldn’t get up, but 
neither party believed the other Lastly I spent another ^ with the heels of 

^ Probably Charlotte Lutwtdgc uking Dodgson to a popular London entertainment at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly which conveyed "the spectator over the route of the Israelites from 
Ramcscs, in the land of Goshen, to Mount Sinai, thence across the Desert of the Wanderers to 
Petra, the Dead Sea, etc , to Jerusalem” C*Mmor Topics of the Month Diorama of the Holy 
Land ” Art Journal n s , vol m, April i 1851, p 124) 

’ The date is fixed by the Commemoration in the second paragraph 
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the boots hitched in among the railings on one side, and arching over men’s 
heads agamst the railing on the other side, through which I got a view of 
the theatre, resting partly on the hands and partly on a pro-proctor under 
me, as the feet afforded rather a painful support than otherwise In the course 
of time however I reached the gallery The gallery for undergraduates and 
bachelors runs round at the top under that the ladies’ gallery, and at the 
bottom the Dons’ and strangers with more ladies, and m the middle space 
masters and strangers The Bishop of Oxford and the Bishop of Exeter were 
there both got loudly cheered, all kinds of subjects were given, some for 
cheers, some for hisses, but always when they could think of nothing else, 
they hissed the Jumor Proctor 

“The Ladies” were cheered under every possible denomination, “the 
ladies in pink,” “the ladies m blue,” “the ladies in white,” “the ladies with 
bouquets, the ladies without bouquets,” etc, etc The English Verse 
recitation was loudly cheered I liked some of it very much, the subject was 
The Feast of Belshazzar There were honorary degrees conferred on 
various people, one an Italian prince, another, I believe, the Bishop of New 
Yorh,^ etc 

Before I left Oxford, I had a conversation with Mr Gordon,^ and one 
with Mr Faussett on the work of the Long Vacation I believe 25 hours’ 
hard work a day may get through all I have to do, but I am not certain I got 
just before leavmg Boeckh s Public Economy of Athens,* which Mr Gordon 
recommends me to read, and Papa had desired me to get last term I have 
brought It with me here, to fill up leisure hours the rest of the books I have 
sent by luggage tram to Croft, where I hope you will receive them m the 
course of a few days 


As to my day of return home I should have said Thursday, and sacnficed 
the whiteb^t, which I don’t care about, but I find Uncle S’s fnend has got 
into a fix by having invited so many more ladies than gentlemen, that he 
has begged Uncle S to bnng him more gentlemen, so I do not like declining 
I proposed Fnday, and Uncle S says Saturday I like Fnday the best, and 

*"1" ™ °"''= “ ch"" chpich, 

D^KuZ, s™*"- fof Chns, Ch»chl 

untidy air, odd voice and iinrrrt n sn haggard, -with bnght eyes, long reddish nose, 

ordinary mathematich gifts, and a ve^^ W hc^^^hr^’ scholarly tastes, extra- 

speaker ” Those who knew tnm n,,, i *7 r n t-, * very notable after-dinner 

affection.” He and Dodgson went on^ ° ' regarded him with esteem and much 

self to Dodgion’s camera and later Dod°^ ^ submitted him- 

one of ^dgson-rSs^i ' f copy ofAhcc For 

C/irm ? ^7 (E G W Dill and J F A Mason, 

0 /fterS(«d,es (i903),p 24, Diaries. ii^iallyOctobe^z; ^ 8 ^) 

and edTv George Comewall Lewis (a vols. i8a8. 
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even that will give me a very shabby bit of the Smedleys’ visit Future 
events will fix which of those 2 days it will be 
Fletcher^ comes tomorrow evemng to stay till Monday, and Martin^ says 
the Putney party® are to come to dinner on Sattirday Aunt Louisa^ has sent 
an invitation for a few days to Tunbridge Wells, impossible to be accepted 
Uncle S has gone some time to his office, and I am to join him there at 4 
Meanwhile I mean to pay a visit to the Royal Academy 
With best love to all, guests included, I remain 

Your most affectionate Brother, 
Charles L Dodgson 

P S Has Cousm Menella [Smcdley] got Stcmdale Bennett’s “Lake,” 
“Millstream” and “ River 

If you’d like some more news, I’m your man I think you will be amused 
to hear an acadent which befell - but I had better relate the madent system¬ 
atically, and m order You must know, then, that the other day, just at the 
turn of the New Croft Road, which you doubtless remember well, for it 
would be sad, very sad, if an absence of so short a time from home should 
so fill the mmd with novelties, and divert it from its old recollections as to 
obliterate or m any degree render famter the vivid impressions in the ardent 
youthful mind of bye gone scenes, and earlier days, not that I impute such 
oblivion to you, but even if it were so, the frequent tumings-up that road 
must have indelibly stamped it on your minds, what time you went on your 

daily, nay almost hourly visit, to those-but I forbear, m short, to the 

Fifes,® which allusion is not intended to imply any reproof or aspersion for 
the fixing your affection on any individual of the human speaes you choose. 
It being a great prmaple of moral philosophy that friendship - but I am 
wandering from my point - let us return to the New Croft Road, you must 
know then — 

(to be continued) 


^ Dodgson’s first cousin, Charles Robert Fletcher (1835-1907), son of Charles Henry Lutwidgc, 
was J P for both Cumberland and Kent and several times Mayor of Tunbndge Wells 

* Umdentified. 

“ Uncle Hassard Hume Dodgson (1803-84), Master of the Common Pleas, and his family 
lived at Park Lodge, Wandsworth Lane now 289A Putney Badge Road {IVaiidsworth Historical 
Society News Sheet, no 3 ( 1963 ). PP 3-4) For Dodgson’s photograph of his Putney relations, 
see faang p 29, below 

* Hetcher Lutwidge s mother 

® The pianist-composer (Sir) Wflliam Stcmdale Bennett (1816-75), according to his son- 
biographer, gave a pnvate performance of three new musical sketches called “The Lake,” “The 
MiUstream," and “The Fountam” as early as 1835 in his rooms at the Royal Academy of Music 
0 R- Stcmdale Bennett, The Life oj William Stemdale Bennett (1907), p 39) 

‘ The Fifes were family acquaintances Three years later, when Charles was home for the long 
vacation, he recorded m his D/an«(p 60) "Went over to Tynemouth with Ehzabeth and Mary, 
and spent a very pleasant day with the Fifes ’’ 
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To ks ststcr Elizabeth 


MS Harvard 

[Christ Church, Oxford] 
December 9, 

Dearest Elizabeth, 

You shall have the announcement of the list piece of good fortune this 
wonderful term has had m store for me, that is, a 1st class in Mathematics 
Whether I shall add to this any honours at collections I cannot at present 
say, but I should tlnnk it very unlikely, as I have only today to get up the 
work in The Acts of the Apostles, 2 Greek Plays, and the Satires of Horace 
and I feel myself almost totally unable to read at all I am beginning to 
suffer from the reaction of reading for Moderations 
I heard this morning from Uncle Skcffington, telling me that he should 
expect me on Fnday, to stay till Tuesday or Wednesday, when I am to 
migrate to Putney It will be a most delightful trip for me, if only con¬ 
sidered as an interval of rest You will have very little of my company tins 
Xmas, as we return on the 15th of January 
I am getting quite tired of being congratulated on various subjects there 
seems to be no end of it If I had shot the Dcan,^ I could hardly have liad more 
said about it 

Mr Gordon has given me a copy of his Censor’s speech (printed for 
pnvate distribution) I will bring it home with me for Papa to read I think 
It beautiful Latin, it is mostly about the Duke ^ 

I have deaded against taking the rooms I thought of at first, but there is 
another set (m Tom) that I have got my eye on I am going to ivTitc to 
Uncle S[kcffington] and Mr GrecnalP (I promised to tell him the result of 
the Mathematics) so conclude 
Best love to all 


Your very affectionate Brother, 
Charles L Dodgson 


1 Th^ Gauford (I 77 ^i 8 s 5 ). Classical Scliolar and Regius Professor of Greek. Dean of 
Chnst Church (1831-55). give his name to the Gaisford Pmes at Oxford for Greek verse and 

prose Some eighteen months later, Dodgson recorded m his Dimues dune 2 iBtt n <i1 rliat 

•‘this day died our old Dean, respected by all. and I believe regretted by ve" 
day last he wa^th ^ Gordon and myself m the Library, putting awa^the jJbooil and 
apparently in perfect health little did 1 suppo^ that was the last time I should ever see him ' “ t 
the time Gordon was Libranan, Dodgson Sub-Libranan. 

* TheDukeofWclhngton.ChanccllorofOxfordUmvcrsitvtincci8ia rl.r .1 n 

1852 Por a more detailed report on the Censor's speech sL odi^^e S 
George MarshaU (1885). pp 32-7 ^ ^ 

* Gilbert Grecnall (1806-94). of Walton Hall, near Dodeson’s V„r,l,„i_ 

M.P for Warrington, he was created baronet in 1876 He and ms family call’cTon D 
Oxford in 1885 (Dianes. May 31) Dodgson in 
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To his cousin Francis Hume Dod^son^ 

Text Hudson, p 71 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 4, 1853 

Dear Frank, 

I listened to the names of the successful Westminster candidates with much 
die same feelings that I did to the Mathematical class hst when I was expect¬ 
ing a 1st, and I cannot tell you how dehghted I am at your success and how 
heartily I congratulate you on it For my own sake, I was very glad to hear 
of your being among the Oxford names, but I wdl not congratulate on that, 
as I think you said you would prefer Cambndge of the two I suppose it will 
not be long now before you come up to matnculate pray let me know how 
soon you are cormng, and whether Uncle Hassard will come with you or not 
Sidney Joyce® was with me when I heard it he was very much pleased, 
but seemed a good deal vexed at Gilbert’s gomg to Cambndge instead of 
Oxford 

We have been fortunate enough to get a classical ist (Brown) in the 
Great-go schools another man (Lord Lothian) who was expected to be a 
double ist, took his name off, as it was said, because he was a&aid of missing 
his ist, and wanted to make sure next time 
I am afraid you wdl hardly get here m tune to see any of our boat-races, 
as Saturday week wdl be the last mght of them we have not made a bump 
yet, but have very fair hopes of doing so before they are over 
With repeated congratulations on your success, I remain 

Your very affectionate Cousin, 
Charles L Dodgson 


^ Dodgson’s fint cousin (1824-1917), the eldest son of Hassard Hume and Carohne Dodgson, 
held a Studentship at Chnst Church from 1853 to 1857, dunng which he and Dodgson were 
frequent compamons He later took a commission in the Royal Artillery (1856-64), when he 
emigrated to Australia Dodgson thought his move a “mad” idea (Dianes, pp 86, 88, Hudson, 
P 71) 

* Sidney Joyce (1834-1911), Student at Christ Church (1852-65), Lmcoln’s Inn Student 
(i860), and Semor Examiner in the Education Department, was another close Oxford friend 
The Dianes record lengthy discussions with Joyce on religious questions (cspcaaUy April 8,1857) 
and on the science of betung (May 9, 1857) Dodgson photographed Joyce (List) The three 
other students referred to here were Thomas Morell Gilbert (1835-1928), who had been at 
Westminster School with loyce and was admitted to Tnmty College, Cambndge, on May 7, 
1853 Thomas Edward Brown (1830-97), the Manx poet, and William Schomberg Robert Kerr 
(1832-70), 8th Marquess of Lotluan 
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To his sister Mary 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 9 (1853]^ 

Dearest Mary, 

“Better late than never” is a saying winch I trust you will appreciate in 
reference to my answenng your letter - which, as there is only one question 
m It, “do I know Wordsworth’s ChusUan Institutes'^"^ may be done in 
3 words “I do not ” I proceed therefore at once to Oxford news and Oxford 
concerns 


First, there was a conjuring performance in Oxford last mght, which I was 
rash enough to go to, and of which you may perhaps like some account 
We understood that it was the great Mons Robin,® said by some to be the 
first conjuror living, but I think, considering what a poor performance it 
turned out to be, this could hardly have been the truth Large notices were 
stuck about in the town with a picture on the top representing the performer 
lifting off the table a sort of extinguisher or rather portable showerbath, 
under which arc seen standing a young lady and gentleman, in graceful 
attitudes, and dressed in the height of fashion - you will hear aftersvards 
what the reality turned out to be 


The audience, pnnapally composed of University men, kept up a deafen¬ 
ing noise most of the time, so that very few words, even of his opening 
speech, could be heard he began by saying “Ladies and Gentlemen, I have 
taken this room for two nights —” (here his voice was drowned, and it was 
some time before he could go on) “I say, I have taken this room for two 
lights (shouts of laughter, and cries of “you’ve said that before He 
then gave up his speech, and began some trick with cards, at the end of which 
the noise w^ rather less, so he began again, “Ladies and Gentlemen, you will 
see this performance, as exhibited in the theatres of London, and I have 
t^en this room for two nights” - the effect was irresistible, and I don’t 
thii^ I ever heard such a roar of laughter - it lasted at least 2 nunutes he 

’/'f■■ f'cfe more or less good, 

forwardfeWN'm ' extmguisher The young lady was bright 

dioiimfib h ® "k r™! 8'"'''”™)- 'k' mounted on the table, 

LwerStlTrs^of "’“'oog' "> *= «dcs of tbe sa.d 

howerbath, as of someone getting down through a hole in the table, then 

Dod,;™ ;S«Xu Sf '/'"m 1 — » fn.nl. 

one .0 iht Bipon Eut Window inbicnpi.on m L^Jor i dn'' b” f' ‘ll' 

Window was put m place K cs m lavour ot a date before 1854, when the 

wLITvImiStT"” “■* '■f Chmiophcr Woidi- 

■ Rob,. Dooidl) (i,05-,4), a Du.chmin »h, p„„dod ,o bo ftonch 
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the extinguisher was lifted off, and lo ’ she was gone ’ You may guess our 
astonishment Another trick was mounting on the table with a large Scotch 
plaid, this he held up before him like a curtain, and in a short time produced 
a live goose I am sure it would have been quite possible to lift a cow up 
on to the table behind the plaid without being seen This will give you some 
idea of the kind of public entertainments we get in Oxford 

A much more mystenous ev^ent than any of these happened to me tins 
morning Mr Gordon sent for me to speak to him, and on my entenng the 
room he said “Well, Mr Dodgson, I have got an enormous sum to give 
you, twelve and threepenceOf course I said “what for, sir’” and his reply 
may be fairly considered to have been a singular one, “Oh really I don’t 
know, Mr Dodgson, really I don’t know - somebody gave it to me, some¬ 
body or other gave it to me,” fidgctting about all the time as he counted out 
the money, this done, he humed away to his breakfast I mean to make 
some further cnquir)' about this, as on the whole I do not feel quite satisfied at 
present Can it be a present from him’ And if so, why such an odd sum, and 
such an odd way of giving it’ The Dean has just shown hts sincere regard 
for me by asking me to dinner tomorrow I am not altogether overwhelmed 
with joy at the prospect 

Have you got the words of “Bonny Dundee”^ at Ripon’ If so, I have a 
friend here who would be deeply obliged by a copy, if it W'ould not be too 
much trouble to copy them out 

Will you tell Fanny I am afraid I cannot give her the smallest hope of any 
subscnptions from hence for the Ripon East Window," excepting from those 
who have a personal interest in the place - at present I only know 2 such, 
Frank and myself-as to offenng any suggestions on the subject, we have 
put our heads together and matured a plan, a copy of which I enclose^ 
this, we do not hesitate to say, will if fully carried out prove perfectly successful 
for the object required 

Thanks for the Leeds papers 

Best love to all, and best wishes for the East Window Ever believe me 

Your very affectionate Brother, 

C L Dodgson 

E the seal impression approved of’ 


^ Sir Walter Scott $ well-known song {The Doom of Devorgoil (1830) Act 11 , sc ii), which 
Dodgson later parodied m Looking-Glass 

* ‘ The onginal stained glass [in the East Window] was destroyed by the Puntans in 1643 The 
glass which now adorns it was inserted in 1854 by Wailes, of Newcastle, at a cost of upwards on 
one thousand pounds The window is commemorative of the creation of the See of Ripon, and 
represents the Messiah giving his commission to the twlcve apostles ’ (George Parker, Historic 
Ripon (1900), pp iio-i) 

’ The plan is missing but the seal impression mentioned m the postscript probably refers to the 
arcular impression of a crown on the top left-hand comer of the notepaper on which Dodgson 
wrote 
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To Ins sister Mary 

MS Ucrol 

5 East Terrace, Wliitby 
August 23 [1854]^ 

My dear Mary, 

I have just been out to buy some note-paper, and am returned breathless 
and exhausted there is a strong wind blowing off shore, and threatening to 
carry Whitby and contents into the sea There is sand and sharp shingle 
flying in the air, that acts on the face like the smart cut of a whip, and here 
and there the painful sight of an old lady being whirled round a corner in 
a paroxysm of dust and despair On the whole it is more pleasant in than 
out, so I sit down to give you a more detailed account of our trip to Goath- 
land It was nominally to see a cascade, yclept "Mallyan’s Spout,” though 
by a mis-reading of the guide we asked our way of every one we met to 
Mary Ann s Spout you may imagine the ludicrous effect it must have 
had Before leaving the station at Goathland w’c examined the machinery 
used for drawing the trains up the incline, which is about a mile long, and the 
steepest I should think in England There is a very' strongly'-nnde piece of 
machinery, the spokes of the fly-wheel being about 12 feet long, to wind up 
the rope, which is about 2 inches thick and consists entirely of w'lrc At every 
few yards along the line there is a little wheel erected, ^ h gnndstone, in the 
nil le of the rails, for the rope to run on We tried to conceive what the 
result would be if the rope broke when the tram had nearly reached the top, 
but imagination failed the subject was too stupendous The road down to the 
^scade consisted of mud and water, with a preponderance of the latter, so 
I was rash enough to set the example of returning up the side of the cliff, 
instead of by the road Only one of the men followed at first, and he did so, 
thinking the ascent would be easy a little earth, he says, came crumbling 
own upon him, but he thought I was throwing it down in fun How'ever 
when my cap came flying down upon him, and at the same moment he 
received a clod of earth in each eye, he began to think more scnously of it 
At that prease moment both my feet had lost hold at once, and if the root 

h,m with me I had „„„ reached a pom, where retreat wa, hopeless, and 

wliS'l’SleVo^'p" ", '“‘'’”5 ,v..h Ptofato, Pnee,” 

Profa,or BMomoi Si “Dodgson and I were both pupils of 

1854 Tt was there that Alice was meu^ted'^” he cl Party at Whitby in the summer of 

beach telling stones to a arcle of Mt,,. ’ ^Hodgson used to sit on a rock on the 

wards developed and consolidated^o'^th””'*^ listencn of both sexes These stones were aftcr- 
to Whitby each summer in the comoanv nf ^^54 Dodgson usually went 

ford At Whitby he lodged wthTM^ f=*ni.ly left Croft for Gu.ld- 

[ThomasPowlerl “OurTers ^ ^ th>s addr«s (Dianes. September 13 . 1865 . 

1898 , p 7) onal. Si James s Gazelle, vol xxxvi, March il. 
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tbe only thing to do was to go on the ascent took about ^ of an hour every 
here and there came a little platform where one could rest and consider the 
next thmg to be done Just at the top it was hardest of all, it was only to be 
done by crawling up through the mud, holding by 2 roots, without whose 
help It would have been impossible My compamon took about 5 imnutes 
longer, and subsequently 4 other men reached the top, all covered with mud 
Mr Price^ and the remaimng man more wisely went back as they came 
We joined him agam at the station, and boasted as much as possible of our 
feat, to prevent ridicule at our appearance The Spout itself is a “poor little 
feeble, fluttering thing,”® scarcely worth so much trouble to see However 
we had had a very pleasant expedition, and such a scramble as I have rarely 
engaged in 

Yesterday was the school-feast, at wluch the inhabitants and visitors 
were invited to attend it was given in the grounds near the Abbey, and a 
large and brilliant assemblage was present On our first reachmg the ground 
the only sound audible was a unammous chorus of screaming babies, but 
this was soon drowned in the general noise There were 6 long tables placed 
m a kind of hollow, which held about 300 children, who were rather oddly 
arranged, boys on one side of each table and girls on the other The parents, 
babies, and other spectators assembled on the nsing ground around them 
When the guests were arranged, a work of no small difficulty as the company 
all crowded m among the tables to watch proceedmgs, Mr Keane® mounted 
a bench in the nuddle, and rang a bell, in the fashion of town-cners He then 
begged strangers to clear out of the nuddle space, and when this was done, 
he said grace, after which the children sang a verse of the Old Hundredth 
Then came large baskets of currant-bread, and absurdly small jugs of tea, 
earned by ladies and teachers Mr Pnee and one of our menjoined in carry¬ 
ing currant-bread As fast as a supply of the latter came round, the boys 
stuffed It mto their pockets, and waited for the next basket Some means 
ought to have been taken to prevent this, though I can’t say I could have 
suggested any Now comes the shocking part, in the middle of the feast 
down came the ram m torrents, and nothing was to be seen but flight, 
uproar, and confusion All the visitors went home, I among others the man 
who helped m the currant-bread stayed through the shower, and related to 


^ Bartholomew Pnee (1818-98), Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy, later Master of 
Pembroke College, author of treatises on differential and infinitesimal calculus, coached Dodgson 
through his First in mathematics and became a close fnend and adviser In j866 Dodgson was 
especially pleased to meet Charlotte Yonge at the Prices', and towards Christmas 1895 he dined 
With the Prices, ‘ the only invitation 1 have accepted for about 6 years ” When Dodgson died. 
Price wrote “I feel his removal from among us as the loss of an old and dear fnend and pupil” 
to whom I have been most warmly attached ever since he was with me at Whitby 44 years 
ago'” Pnee, whose mckname was “Bat,” is said to ha\c sparked off “Twinkle, twmkle httle 
bat” m ^ffee (Colhngwood, p 353 Hudson, p 144, Diaries, pp 242,522 December 14, 1895) 

* Presumably a rendering of Hadrian’s Aittmtila, vagiila, blmtdiila ' 

’ William Keane (1818-73), Curate of Whitby, author, and Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Soacty 
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us the rest of the proceedings The feast went on when tlic sky cleared, 
I suppose they did not inmd soaked bread and cold tea When it \\ as over, 
Mr Keane told them all to shut their eyes, that he might say grace after 
a short silence he said, “I sec one boy with his eyes quite wide open*’ an 
unfortunate speech, which raised a general laugh 
They had races and football afterwards my friend Wheeler,^ the afore¬ 
mentioned, seems to have chiefly superintended affairs, as there seemed no 
one else to suggest any thing He got up various races, giving a halfpenny 
as prize ran as a hare, offenng a halfpenny for whoever could touch him 
first kept the footballs going, his chief task being to rescue the girls’ football 
when It got among the boys, and, in a word, seems to have made liiniself 
generally useful Mr Keane chiefly devoted himself to scattering nuts to be 
scrambled for The day seems to have ended with a speech from Mr Keane 
I am sending off the parcel today for delay I beg humbly to apologise, 
but some of the shirts went inadvertently to be avashed, a pardonable though 
injudicious proceeding I hope it will reach home safely 
The poem of Bryant will be quite complete without the last verse I admire 
It myself but it is a matter of taste If you put it m, wnte “fair child,” or 
“sweet child,” instead of “young fnend” which is absolute prose " 

I have bought 3 other American poets m the cheap editions, Loaacll, 
^J^ilhs, and Holmes ^ Lowell seems to be the only one at all worthy of the 
name Will you thank Papa for his essay on Multiplication of Lines my 
question was solely one of words ‘ Wliat likeness is there m the two operct- 
tions to justify our calling them by the same nnuic?” I am not nearly satisfied 
yet on the subject Why should the lines be drawn at a right angle more than 
any other^ Mr Price told me to ask him tins question “how do you explain 
the multiplying together of wass and density, and the ans\vcr coming out m 

weight My short and simple answer to the question is “nonsense” but I 
dare not say it to him 


curate, dioccsc inspcaor of schools, and 

* ‘he last stanza reads 

And then I think of one who m her youthful beauty died 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast the leaf 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so bncf 

of ours. 

So gentle and so beautiful, should pensh with the flou en 
Holm«” (i 8 i£)- 9 i), Nathamcl Parker Wilhs (1806-67), and Oliver Wendell 

that DodgsL IS disagrL°l^^not’^wth^,’sl-3t^°^t^,Tp“'’‘^'^^“ It appears 

must be a “likeness ’ in two ooerarmn^ tf ’ ^ncc The assumption is that there 

IS &lsc eg, mathematical uJduction b^n'lntle The assumption 

Dodgson seems to be siymg that it is nonsen e 1 ‘‘^'"hjance to scientific induction 

this could scarcely be his intention Pcrh°a^Vrc llelv'’hc“*'h*’^ 

physical relationship by using the “operLon” of ^ objecting to the mapping of this 

t' y grnc operation of employing lines, vectors and the like (tsso 



Lewis Carroll’s father, 
Archdeacon Charles 
Dodgson “The 
greatest blow that has 
ever fallen on my hfe 
was the death of my 
own dear father” (see 
PP 4, I2i) 
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I am doing Integral Calculus with lum now, and getting on ver}" swim¬ 
mingly This IS a much longer letter than I expected to wnte I hope } ou 
will excuse their connng seldom, on account of their great length when they 
do come 
Best love to all 

Your very affectionate Brother, 
Charles L Dodgson 

PSA motlier and child have just passed, the mother holding the child's head 
as It walks, I suppose to prevent its being blown off Take care of the 
enclosed ^ it is the only copy I have Return me Margaret Wilcox’s^ letter 
when you wTitc 


To his sister Mary 

MS Dodgson Fanulj 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 13, 1854 

My dear Sister, 

Enclosed you will find a list, winch I expect you to rejoice over con¬ 
siderably It will take me more than a day to believe it, I expect — I feel at 
present very like a child with a new toy, but I daresay I shall be tired of it 
soon, and wish to be Pope of Rome next Those in the list who were of the 
Wlntby party arc, Fowler, Rankcn, Almond, and Wingfield ® I have just 
given my Scout a bottle of wine to dnnk to my Rrst We shall be made 

operations that are m a sense different are involved) "But I base to stress that this interpretation 
IS pure conjecture,” writes Professor W W Bartley HI, who supphed this explanation, “and 
there is nothing that I happen to know of in his later mathematical wntmgs that develops such 
notions I w ould suppose that this was just a passmg summer notion on the part of the young 
Dodgson, and it might be a mistake to take it too scnously” (pnvatc letter) 

^ Missmg 

~ Dodgson’s cousin Margaret Wilcox (1836-87) seems to have been one of his kmdred spirits 
through the years Their paths often crossed, she visited him at Oxford, he enjoyed long talVrs 
with her, he tried to get spcnal medical advice for her when she was lU, he visited her on her 
deathbed, and m 1887 he was so saddened by the news of her death that he did notjom a party of 
his own guests at a theatneal performance of Alice m Wonderland (Diaries, pp 420, 454, Aprfl 29 
and July 20, 1887) 

’ Thomas Fowler (1832-1904), later President of Corpus Chnsa College Oxford, published 
treatises on logic and studies on Locke Bacon and others He and Dodgson frequently dmed and 
walked together In 1855 Dodgson addressed an ode to Fowler, and m 1857 Fowler introduced 
Dodgson to W M. Thackeray William Henry Rankcn (1832-1920), later Fellow of Corpus 
Chnsti College and Vicar of Sandford-on-Thames and other hvmgs, also became a friend. 
Dodgson preached for Ranken at Sandford and m i860, when Rankcn was a master at Radley 
Dodgson composed a valentme for him which he later published m Phantasmagoria Hely 
Hutchinson Almond (1832-1903) later Headmaster of Loietto and famous for his education^ 
reforms And probably Charles Lee Wmgfidd (1832-97), later Fellow of All Souls and Assistant 
Mister at Westminster SchooL 
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Bachelors on. Monday I thiuk I may be able to come home on the Tuesday, 
but I am not sure yet, and will wnte again about it If you have not yet sent 
the London order will you get The Life of R Hnytloii^ for mc^ That is, unless 
It happens to be in the Ripon Library I hope that Papa did not conclude it 
was a 2nd by not hearing on Wednesday morning I have just been to Mr 
Price to see how I did m the papers, and the result will I hope be gratifying 
to you The followmg were the sums total of the marks for each in the ist 
class, as nearly as I can remember 


Dodgson 

279 

Bosanquet 

261 

Cookson^ 

254 

Fowler 

225 

Rankcn 

213 


He also said he never remembered so good a set of men in AU this is very 
sausfactory I must also add (this is a very boastful letter) that I ought to get 
the Senior Scholarship next term Bosanquet will not try, as he is leaving 
Oxford, and the only man, besides the present First, to try, is one who 
got a 2nd last time One thing more I will add, to crown all, and that is - 
1 tmd I am the next ist class Math student to Faussett (with the exception 
o tc n, who has given up Mathematics) so that I stand next (as Bosanquet 

is going to eave) for the Lectureship * And now I think that is enough news 
lor one post 

Your very affectionate Brother, 
Charles L Dodgson 


■« (■*») 
bamstcr, won the Johnson Mathematical Schola«l. Reader in Mathematics and then a 

Montague Hughes Cookson (1832-10171 later F n Dodgson also competed 

hamster, Q C from 1874 In 1888 hi ll: J°hn’5 College. Oxford, 

’ George William iSchm 1 Crackenthorpe 

later Dean of Winchester and DmhM of Chnst Church, 

racr,” was another close assonateinMm j presence and much charm of 

of Dodgson’s very speaal child fnendi F ” *^“6hter Alexandra ("Xie”) became one 
NPG. p 20 ^ ^ Dodgson’s photographs of Kitchin, sec 

tutonng studentspnvatcly.mFcb^'triSss he^ following term he began 

awarded the Bostock Scholarship^ MaJ m cShT 

ga\c him the privileges of an M A before'he took ecame Master of the House, which 

bcaurer in 1855 appointed Mathematical 
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To Iit5 5i5tcr Henrietta and brother Edwin^ 

MS Bcrol 

[Clirist Church, Oxford] 

My dear Henrietta, 

My dear Edwin, 

I am very much obliged by your mcc little birthday gift - it was much 
better tlian a cane would have been -1 have got it on my watch chain, but 
the Dean has not yet remarked it 

My one pupil has begun his work witli me, and I will give you a descrip¬ 
tion how the lecture is conducted It is the most important point, you know, 
that the tutor should be dignified, and at a distance from the pupil, and that the 
pupil should be as much as possible degraded- otherwise youknow, they are not 
humble enough So I sit at the further end of the room, outside the door {which 
IS shut) sits the scout, outside the outer door (also shut) sits tlic sub-scout, half¬ 
way do\vn stairs sits the sub-sub-scout, and down m the yard sits the pupil 
The questions arc shouted from one to the other, and the answers come 
back in the same way ~ it is rather confusing till you arc well xised to it 
The lecture goes on, something like this 

Tutor “What is twice three’’' 

Scout “What’s a ncc tree’’’ 

Sub-Scout “when IS ice free’’’ 

Sub-sub-Scout “What’s a nice fee’’’ 

Pupil (timidly) “Half a guinea 
Sub-sub-Scout “Can’t forge any 
Sub-Scout “Ho for Jinny 
Scout “Don’t be a ninny ’’’ 

Tutor (looks offended, but tnes another question) “Divide a hundred by 
twelve ’’’ 

Scout “Provide wonderful bells 
Sub-Scout “Go ndc under it yourself” 

Sub-sub-Scout “Dcndc the dunder-hcaded elf*” 

Pupil (surpnsed) “Wlio do you mean’” 

Sub-sub-Scout “Doings between'” 

Sub-Scout “Blue is the screen 
Scout “Soup-tureen'” 

And so the lecture proceeds 

Such is Life - from ,,, _ , . 

Your most affectionate brother, 

Charles L Dodgson 

^ Dodgson s younger sister and brother, Henrietta Hanngton (1843-1923) and Edwin Heron 
(1846-1918) 

* Picture Bool, p 198 and Hatch, p 17 supply the date It is not on the manuscript in the Betol 
Collection, which could conceivably be a draft of the letter sent 
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To hts faiher 

MS Dodgson Family 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 3, 1856 

My dear Father, 

The matnculation examination will take place here on the 15th, TJiursday, 
so that Skeffington and Wilfred had better come up on the Wednesday ^ 
I will meet them at the station, if they will let me know what tram to expect 
them by, and house them both in college I suppose you will not be willing 
that they should stay longer than necessary this time however they can be 
housed for as long as you approve of their stay I take it for granted that 
you do not wish cither of them to go in for the Slade scholarships," the 
examination for which begins on Saturday the loth 
Gordon says it is impossible to say when they will be able to reside If 
however you particularly wish them to reside at Michaelmas, and think the 
plan a good one, I have no doubt I could easily secure for them tlic set of 
rooms wbch Frank^ will vacate at the end of this term My objection to it is. 


Complying wth their brother’s suggesuon, Skeffington and AVilfred Dodgson appeared on 
Wedn^y the fourte^th. to matnculate and to take the entrance examination at Chnst 
Church, where ffiar elder brother was completing his first year as Mathematical Lecturer (for 
InoT « =‘PP°>'’tmcnt to the Lectureship and his prospects in life, sec CoUing- 

tH f 1??' three brothers amved together to begin the new term 

scene ^ marked with one name, put dosvn at Tom Gate, caused the wildest 

haTbi^ ‘^‘“tles, “and after all uc found that no rooms 

n'vho accordmgly had to spend the night at the Mitre” 
id hid f f his B A at Chnst Church in 1862, became a 

HamblE Yorkshire (1865-8). Chertsey (1868-9). 

Basme (1876^ Bracknrll f r ^(3870-1), Hamblcdon, Surrey (1871-4) 
Dorset (isSsorSSc fR ' T Simderland (1878^), he was Chaplain of Woolland, 

S- wE L^wori F Worcestershire (,882-95), and Vicar 

“Recollections of My Fzihl," Jab^nvJ^kv^ remimscencc of him, sec Mrs Irene Jaques, 
to an obituarv “achieved dicV T /. Winter 1970, pp 2-3 Wilfred Dodgson accordmg 

m Chnst Church, was a ‘kL sportsman” 

studied land surveymg in the offic«if thc^E^^l his B A at Chnst Church m i860, 

agent for Lord Boyne’s Shmmh.r «iasttcal Commission, and became the estate 

labourers with whom he d-Sfid Te f harm 

them He was also ia.^f ofle n ^ Bi^arton and Distnet Farmers’ Club for 

=nd . f„, ,he 

B vemment secuntics His cousin Franas Hume Dodgson. 

[32] 
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that It IS not nearly so likely a way of learning independence as having 
different sets of rooms They would do quite well as to size, as I daresay they 
could manage very well with i large sittmg room and 2 bedrooms 
This can be settled hereafter 

It IS late at mght, and I will wnte more at length another time Love to all 

Your affectionate Son, 
Charles L Dodgson 


To Alice Murdoch^ 

MS Texas 


[^Pumey] 
[^June 19, 1856] 


ALICE , Jaugkter ct C MURDOCH E,, 


0 cVili * 0 

OF lift« (rut cit 7 * ** 

Tk (^17 if *Mrm u aXaJ., 
liiJce t e^irCiil ^ 

Hirt «t -ftt ^rt«l 
AtsJ KiUi Itttl* 

Tk#« ej^airt -tiu 

Iat> *0t« Virtue I 
1 s*t a* Vikfi 

A* «t -ft* */ I 

Ii*t« ti«i» fultni «f l#rc Aail 


Ini* Uiale inj 4reir 

Jy f»M fTv^VrUe 

I -tk k}4 « , 

Tni^Atci Mni £ur( 

As 9iiHirr»AMR firumt • 

In tsrtrns wxtMjUrtA »rtl 

]k(fa VtmdirM* IsuntX « frdgilt Lrtr 

1 ^ 4 u nriO ^c^cria^ £it«, 

■Awl wUi Swiii 

tfeil «i ^rsf^iTy 

A»i in ■&«. Aitt tiyivt 


^ Dodgson, on a visit to London, was staying this time with his uncle Hassard Dodgson m 
Putney On June 12 he wrote m his Diaries (p 87) “A miscellaneous sort of party began about 3 
I proposed a story-charade which was tolerably succcssfuL" Among the actors, Dodgson 
noted, was Katie Murdoch, and adds that Charles, Mirmic and the youngest Murdoch were also 
present On the nineteenth, the day we assign to this verse, he recorded “The Murdochs were 
brought over in the afternoon to be photographed, and stayed for the cvemng tlicir elder brother 
Charles came to dinner *’ The parents were (Sir) Thomas William Clinton Murdoch (1809-91), 
avil servant, Speaal Commissioner to Canada (1870) and his wife Isabella Ann, bom Lukin. 
The child to whom this verse was addressed was their youngest daughter, Alice Mana (1852-81), 
who mamed (1874) Andrew Charles Armstrong (1S45-1939) Captain, Pnnee of Wales Leinster 
Regiment and Inspector of Factoncs The other Murdochs mentioned here were Kathcnnc 
Frcdcnca (d 1926). the eldest daughter, who mamed (1870) Clarence Edward, 4th Baron Graves 
(1847-1904), Charles Stewart and Milhccnt Horatia, \sho later mamed John Charles Lcssns 
Coward The verse appears in Dodgson’s hand opposite his photograph of Alice m his Album VI 
(Texas) Both are reproduced m Gemsheim p 38 and plate 5 
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To Ins sister Mary 

MS Ikrol 

Ainblcsiclc 

Wednesday [September 29, 1857] 

My dear Mary, 

I am writing with tlic idea that this may reacii you on Thursday morning 
If It docs not, I shall be home first, as I go on to Penrith this evening, and so 
home by Barnard Castle Yesterday I took a portrait of Alfred Tennyson, 
which I think successful also another of Hallam, and a group of the Mar¬ 
shalls, Mr Tennyson and Hallain, and others I have got AT to write his 
name in my album, to go under Ins picture * 

Your affectionate Brother, 
Charles L Dodgson 


I have given up Manchester and Ripon Break it gently to Miss Erskine = 

^ Dodgson knew and admired Tennyson’s poetry from boyliood In 1855 lie parodied "The 
Two VoK^ in his own verse "The Three Voices," «l„ch he published the following year 

W '"’J PP ^78-84) On August 18 of the year m which he writes this 

letter, Mrs Tennysori s sister. Mrs Weld (her husband, ClurJes Richard Weld (iSl3-^) was 

Royal Soacty) paid a Ms,t to Croft Rcaory with her 
I fhmk of®"“a Weld and Dodgson took a number of photographs of the girl 

wromt ® t her through Mrs Weld, for Tennyson’s acceptance ” Dodgson 

M« Weld ^ 1, 2. 1857. he recorded (p 119) t^t he heard from 

M^’^The jro pronounces the portrait ’indeed a 

?ow wem f ^ o camera and equipment m 

tow, went on September 17 to the Lake District, where the Tennv^r^r,.: ^ j .1 

follow,i.y walked from Ambim.dc Coo,,,™. -.nttrd.IraS .L c tSKc (”, « 
Tennyson is staymg if not call When I reached it.’’he continued fn cc ^ct L^dge (where 
mind to take the liberty of calling Only Mrs fcnnvkon^ “P 

adding (underneath the name) m penal ’artist of "Agn« Gra''cc"\nd'’’’?,ttlc R ^d'u H 
On the strength of this introduction I was most kjn% received and snent ^'"1 
I saw also the two children. Hallam and Lionel, five and thr^vea^oIH ^ ^ T h^^/herc 

of their age 1 ever saw 1 got leave to take portraits of them T^e f t 
Coniston, she even seemed to think it was not hooclcs, rVi.^T. ^ ^ 

I said I would not request it, as he must have refused so manv"fh^°” himself might sit, though 
aim p,o„,md .Ua. 1 i„ld havo ,„,og„pJ of rh™,” J), k “ "‘’T 

With me when I left-how far seemed iLutenal^to proposed coming 

Lapide candidiorc diem iwtare, marked the dav "ivifl, u ^°'^SSon adapting Catullus 

moved fm„Ambl=,d..odo„ml „d mW,haT*^^^^ Tm *>’ 

to take the children’s pictures After I liad wairrH i Tennysons ‘to ask leave 

Dodgson noted (p 125). the door opened, and a stra^gTs^rev'l'"’t d^ving-room] ’’ 

moustache and beard looked Wild and neglected these verv ^^J-lookmg man entered his hair, 

He was dressed m a loosely fitting mor^n^oat rl, ^ °P‘hc face 

tied black silk neckerchief His hair is bbek I think the'^ves trousers, and a carelessly 

aquiline - forehead high and broad, both face and head are r, j ^ restless - nose 

and fnendly from the first there is a dr^ htm ‘"“"cr was kind 

learned on tl^ visit that the Tennysons, Ihhough Lpartin^ w ” Dodgson 

to the same house, but to stay with their fnends the Marshall ^=*‘cr, not 

MP Leeds High Shenff of Yorkshire, ownrd TSdTe^^ 

ge Mrs Marshall was Mary Ahaa Pery 

[A/ofes 1 and 2 conlimicd on facing page 
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To }it5 cousin W E Wilcox^ 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May II, 1859 

My dear William, 

I have had it m my head for some time back to write you an account of 
my visit to the Isle of Wight, only 1 doubted if there was enough to tell to 
make it worth while - now however that you yourself ask for it, you must 
be thankful for what you get, interestmg or not - truly bis dat qtn cito dat ^ 
(I trust there is some latent appropnatcness in the quotation ) Wilfred must 
have basely rmsrepresented me if he said that I followed the Laureate down 
to his retreat, as I went, not knowing that he was there, to stay with an old 
College friend at Freshwater ^ Bemg there, I had the inahenable right of a 
freeborn Bnton to make a mormng call, which I did, in spite of my fnend 


Spring Ricc, 1812’-75, eldest daughter of the ist Baron Montcagle and eldest sister of (Sir) Henry 
Taylor’s wife, she was sometime Maid of Honour to Queen Victona) That same evening 
Dodgson, by mvitation, dined with the Tennysons, ‘ a most dchghtful evemng” (p 126), during 
which Dodgson showed his photographs, talked with the poet on many subjects “I left at what 
I beheved to be a little after mne, but which to my horror I found to be after eleven. The hotel 
was shut up for the night, and I had to wait and ring a long whde at the door Dies mirabihs ' The 
day before he wrote this letter to his sister, Dodgson returned to the Tennysons, this time at the 
Marshalls’, and photographed snrtually everyone present, and, on the mormng that he wrote, he 
went once more to the Marshalls’ and took more photographs (pp 127-8) In the cvenmg, he 
noted m his Dianes, he went by coach to Ambleside For Dodgson’s photographs of Agnes Grace 
Weld, sec faang p 673, below, and Gcmsheim, plates lo and 13, for Dodgson’s photographs of 
the Tennysons and the Marshalls, see facing pp 60 and 156, below, and Gemsheim, Plate 9 In the 
sentence from which this note depends, Dodgson mutates the Laureate’s monogram. 

* Probably Caroline Stuart Erskinc (iSip’-po), daughter of Henry David Erskmc (1786- 
1859), Dean of Ripon, and his wife, Mary Hamet (d 1827), tlurd daughter of the ist Earl of 
Portarlington. When Caroline later moved to London, Dodgson called on her from time to 
time, and took her to the theatre On Apnl 20,1890, he recorded the " death of a dear old fnend. 
Miss Catohne Erskine ’ (Diaries, pp 457, 468, 472) 


* Another cousm (brother of Margaret Wilcox) with whom Dodgson struck up an early 
friendship, AVilham Edward Wilcox (1835-76) shared his enthusiasms for charades and photo¬ 
graphy Dodgson often visited the Wilcox family in Whitburn, and after William mamed (1863) 
stayed with him and his bndc, findmg them to be “the heartiest of hosts and hostesses ” He also 
entertained them m Oxford photographed them, gave them a presentation copy of Alice, and 
stood as godfather to their elder son. Dodgson recorded William s premature death m his Diaries 
(P 357) "Heard (by telegram ) of the death of my dear cousin and fnend of 30 years, 
WiUum Wilcox’’ (Diaries, p 303, Oaober 29,1864, July 27,1876) For Dodgson’s photograph 
of William and Fanny Wilcox, sec faang p 61, below 

* Pubhlms Syrus, Seiitentiae “He gives twice who giies in a tnee ’’ 

’ There may have been more than banter behind Wilfred Dodgson’s suggestion that his 
brother pursued the Laureate, but we have no reason to doubt the demak Collingw ood (pp 78-9) 
quotes two passages from the missing Dianes that offer slightly different wordings of cients 
reported in this letter The old college fnend was John Martyn CoUyns (1827-1912), Student of 
Chnst Church, later Rector of Dasentry and Honorary Canon of Peterborough In August 
1856 Dodgson and CoUyns went on a long walking-photographing tour of the Lakes CoUyns’ 
family were from Exeter, his connection wnth the Isle of Wight is not clear 
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Collyns having assured me that the Tennysons Ind not yet arrived Tliere 
was a man painting the garden railing wiien I walked up to the liousc, of 
whom I asked if Mr Tennyson were at home, fully cxjiccting the answer 
“no,” so that it was an agreeable surprise wlicn he said “he’s there, sir” and 
pointed him out, and behold' he was not many yards off, mo\s mg his 
lawn in a wide-awake and spectacles I had to introduce myself, as he is too 
short-sighted to recognise people, and when he had finished the bit of 
mowing he was at, he took me into the house to sec Mrs Tennyson, \sho, 

I was very sorry to find, had been very ill, and was then suffering from 
almost total sleeplessness She was lying on the sofa, looking rather worn 
and haggard, so that I stayed a very few minutes She asked me to come to 
dinner that evening to meet a Mr Warburtoni (brother of the Crescent and 
the Cross), but her husband revoked the invitation before I left, as he said he 
wished her to be as little excited as possible that evening, and begged I v’ould 
drop in for tea that evening and dine with them the next day He took me 
over the house to see the pictures, etc (among which my photographs of 
the family were hung “on the line,” framed in those enamel - what do you 
call them - cartons?2) The view from the garret windows he considers one 
^ ^ f 1 island, and showed me a picture which his friend Richard 

Doyle had painted of it for him, also lus little smoking-room at the top of 
the house, where of course he offered me a pipe, also the nurscr>', where we 
found the bcautifu little Hallam (Ins son) who remembered me more readily 
than his father had done 

I went in the evening, and found Mr Warburton an agreeable man, with 
rather a shy, nervous manner he is a clergyman, and inspeaor of schools in 
that neighbourhood We got on the subject of clencal duty in the evening, 

thev^m?7rf clergymen as a body didn’t do half the good 

r '‘"d showed a little more sympathy 

with their people What they want.” he said, “is force and geniality- 

wruo m^ K^^^ theology to my thinking This 

^ up in the httle smoking-room, to which we had adjourned affer tea 

of the swmging bookshelves, most handy to his wnting^e th'^ 
all without exception Greek or Latm Y"^i"g-table they were 

Bartholomew Ehot George WarburtL /zSlS-’eal His brother ^^a$ 

gomanre and Realttles of Eastern Travel (iSasl wL I' Crescent and the Cross or 

* Cardboard frames painted with limtl T 

’ Here Dodgson adds m parentheses an mttit ” 

smt the famous Punch cartoonist (1824-83) a prcscnL°o Richard Doyle’s monogram He later 
tlwt Doyle might illustrate Looklnv-^lass (Dhnes and entertained the idea 

Dodgson to Mrs MacDonald, p i^^tjoS ’ PP «3. zee also 

ytls of the Kins, containing the first four idylls, appeared in x8yp 
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Virgil, etc It was a fine moonlight night, and he walked through the garden 
\wth me when I left, and pointed out an effect of the moon slumng through 
thin white cloud which I had never noticed before - a sort of golden ring, 
not close round its edge like a halo, but at some distance off I believe sailors 
consider it a sign of bad weather He said he had often noticed it, and had 
alluded to it in one of Ins early poems you will find it in “Margaret 
The next day I went to dinner, and met Sir John Simeon,^ who has an 
estate some miles off there, an old Christ Church man, who has turned 
Roman Catholic since He is one of the pleasantest men I ever met, and you 
may imagme that the evening was a delightful one I enjoyed it thorouglily, 
espeaally the concluding 2 hours in the smoking-room 
I took over my books of photographs, but Mrs Tennyson was too tired 
to look at them that evemng, and I settled to leave them and come for them 
next mormng, when I could sec more of the children, who had only 
appeared for a few minutes dunng dinner 
Tennyson told us that often on going to bed after being engaged on com¬ 
position, he had dreamed long passages of poetry (“you, I suppose,” turning 
to me, “dream photograplis”) which he liked very much at the time, but 
forgot entirely when he woke One was an enormously long one on fairies, 
where the lines from being very long at first, gradually got shorter and 
shorter, till it ended with 50 or 60 hnes of 2 syllables each' The only bit he 
ever remembered enough to write down was one he dreamed at 10 years 
old, which you may like to possess as a genuine unpublished fragment of 
the Laureate, though I think you will agree with me that it gives very little 
indication of his future poetic powers - 

May a cock-sparrow 
Wntc to a barrow^ 

I hope you’ll excuse 
My infantine muse 

Up m the smoking-room the conversation turned upon murders, and 
Tennyson told us several hornble stones from his own expenence he seems 
rather to revel in such descnptions - one would not guess it from his poetry 
Sir John kindly offered me a lift in his carnage back to the hotel, and as we 
were standing at the door before getting in, he said, “you don’t object to a 

^ The hnes arc from the first stanza of the poem 

The very smile before you speak 
That dimples your transparent cheek 
Encircles all the heart, and feedeth 
The senses with a still dehght 
Of dainty sorrow without sound. 

Like the tender amber round 
Which the moon about her spreadeth 
Moving thro’ a fleecy night 

* Sir John Simeon (1815-70) MP for the Isle of Wight He is the subject of Tennyson’s 
elegy "In the Garden at Swainston ’’ 
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cigar in tlic carnage, do you On which Tennyson growled out, “he didn t 
object to two pipes in that little den upstairs, and o fcchlion^ he’s no business to 
object to one cigar in a carnage ” And so ended one of the most delightful 
evenings I have spent for many a long day I lunched with them the next 
day, but saw very little of Tennyson himself, and afterwards showed the 
photographs to Mrs T and the children, not omitting to get Hallam’s auto¬ 
graph, in a large bold text-hand, under his portrait The children insisted on 
reading out the poetry opposite to the pictures, and when they came to 
their father’s portrait (which has for a motto “The Poet in a golden clime 
was bom,” ctc^), Lionel puzzled over it for a moment, and then began 
boldly “The Pope—on which Mrs Tennyson began laughing, and 
Tennyson growled out from the other side of the table “Hollo ' what’s that 
about the Pope’” but no one ventured to explain the allusion 

1 asked Mrs Tennyson for an explanation of “The Lady of Shalott, 
winch has been so variously interpreted She said that the onginal legend is 
in Italian, and that Tennyson only gave it as he found it, so that it is hardly 
fair to expect him to furnish an interpretation as well 

By-the-bye do you think that those lines m The Times, called “The War,” 
and signed “T,” arc Tennyson’s’ I have made a bet with a friend here tint 
they are not, and am going to try and find out many people seem to think 
they arc ® 

Well' you ought to be very much obliged to me for wnting so long a 
letter (and I hate Ictter-wntmg as a general rule), and I am going to conclude 
It with rather an odd request I have been thinking of writing an account of 
my Tennyson visit to Menclla Smcdlcy Now it will probably be long 
before I get time for it, and the letter would be in substance much the same 
as this Would you mind forwarding this for her perusal, as she is my only 
other apprcaative correspondent It is of course less compliment to her than 
wnnng direct, and possibly she may not feel at all giatcful for it, but it is 
better than none 

So no more at present from 


Your faithful Cousin, 
Charles L Dodgson 


P S 5 minutes to 3 A M * This comes of bcginmng letter-writing at night 


‘ A pun on a fortiori 

I of Tennyson’s “The Poet ” Th^ legend ,s reproduced here faang p 6o, below 

thr 9 , 1859, and was later collected under 

incredulous, some readers attributed it to 

Martin Tupper But, alas, it was Tennyson s 
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To Mrs. A. Tennyson 

MS Pnnccton 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
June 4, 1859 

Dear Mrs Tennyson, 

I am tlunlang of sending a pnnt of my photograph of Hallam (and pos¬ 
sibly one of the group of him and Lionel) to be coloured by the artist whose 
handiwork you saw a speamcn of m the “Bcggar-cluld As I cannot trust 
my memory suffiaently to name the exact colour of their hair and eyes, 
would you kmdly give me that information when you happen to have 
time to WTnte^ cither matching the hair on paper or sending a sample In 
either case I suppose the artist ought to make it a shade lighter, to allow for 
the time elapsed smcc the pictures were taken. The name of the colour of 
the eyes would be enough 

I hope you will not consider it impertinent curiosity if I ask whether 
those verses m 77 ie Times, “Riflemen, Fonn,” were by Mr Tennyson Some 
say they were, others, not I was at Mr Rossetti’s studio the other day, and 
saw photographs from the ongmal drawings of St Cecily and Tlie Ltidy of 
Shalott The difference between them and the woodcuts is certainly very 
stnking ® 

With kindest remembrances to Mr Tennyson, and of my very pleasant 
two evemngs at Famngford, and love to the children, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
Charles L Dodgson 


To lus 5i5tcr Mary 

MS Bcrol 

2 WcUmgton Square, Hastmgs^ 
Apnl II, i860 

My dear Mar)% 

If you are not the one to whom most letters are due, and therefore the 
proper rcapicnt of this, pray excuse the mistake I am just returned from 

^ Presumably “Alice Liddell as Beggar-Child ” which CoUmgwood reproduces (p 80) 
and dates 1858 With access to the lost diaries of the penod, CoUmgwood wrote (p 79) that on 
one occasion Dodgson showed Tennyson 'a photograph which he had taken of Miss Alice LiddeU 
as a beggar-child and which Tennyson said was the most beautiful photograph he had ever 
known.” It IS reproduced faang p 92, below 

* Although Dodgson visited Rossetti’s studio, it seems unhkely that he met the pamter-poet 
before the autumn of 1863 The drawmgs appeared m Moxon’s 1857 edition of Tennyson’s 
poems 

* Dodgson wntes from the home of his Hastings aunts, the Lutwidge sisters, where he was 
spending part of the Easter Vacation combimng, no doubt a visit to his relations with a course 
m speech therapy at James Hunt's (see p 42, n. i, below) 
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a senes of dissolving views^ on the Arctic regions, to wliicli I accompanied 
Aunt Henrietta, and while the information there received is still fresh in my 
mind I will try to give you some of it In the first place you may not know 
that one of the objects of Arctic expeditions was "to discover the intensity 
of the magnetic needle”-he did not tell us however whether they had 
succeeded m discovering it, or whether that rather obscure question is still 
doubtful One of the explorers, Baflin, 'Uhough he did not suffer all the 
hardships the others did, yet he came to an untimely end (of course, one 
would think, m the Arctic regions) —Jot nistotice (what follows being, I sup¬ 
pose, one of the untimely ends he came to) being engaged in a war of the 
Portuguese against the Prussians, while measuring the ground m front of a 
fortification, a cannon-ball came against him with the force with which 
cannon-balls in that day did come, and killed him dead on the spot How' 

many instances of that kind would you demand to prove that he did come 
to an untimely end’ 

One of the ships was laid up 3 years in the ice, during which time, he 
told us, summer came and went, frequently” - this I think was the most 
remarkable phenomenon he mentioned m the whole lecture, and gave we 
quite a new idea of those regions 



Borcalis were some tilings which he called 

dS^oti «<> "'h'* I must draw, as they are beyond 

nhenome™ d ‘ *1“'°” *at the acnal 

phenoniena - do yon believe in them? 1 feel a little doubtful myself 

to the samp ^ >^5 effect by coming back by mistake 

darkness, whL everything s^em^d^'toTav 

bneht heht when tVip rl ^ r u i o^ce, and periods of 

bnght ffght, when the doors of the lantern were thrown open, and the gas 

ferent view ofthe sa'^c objert and'^'’nEcd''s*"^^ containing a dif- 

rcault IS that, for instance, an cmpty^l/dri gradually replaces the other The 

worshippers, or an empty glass wth watef pi ^ P^ceived as gradually filling up with 
Jeremiah Joyce, Scientific Dlaloanes Intended for [/.r description of tlus device, sec 

revised and enlarged by John Henry VcppJ fi86i) Entertainment of Yoims People, 

saw, seep 452 P 375, for a dcscnption of what Dodgson 

wd gave his na^me'^to Bidfe Si'and^firS Ba?°'" Passage 

Portuguese-held Qishm m the ?^rsi^ Gulf Anglo-Persian attack upon 
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lights in the room turned on to enable the lecturer to see what to do next, 
left the audience notlung to complain of on the score of vanety 

Apnl 12 - That was my third entertainment here this week on Tuesday 
I went to a concert at St Leonards ^ on the front seat sat a youth about 
12 years of age, of which the enclosed is a tolerably accurate sketch - he 
really was, I think, the ugliest boy I ever saw I wish I could get an oppor- 
tumty of photographing him 



I have been studying the subject of Edwm’s trams, and give the result 
opposite - the tram appears to leave Derby before arriving at it Should this 
trifling arcunistance prevent his reaching Rugby at 4, he can at any rate 
get there at 6 45 ^ 

Croft-9 34 (Richmond tram) 

Darlington - 9 45 
(leave) 9 52 
York - II 30 
(leave) ii 45 
Derby - 2 40 

(leave) 2 25 (or) 4 15 
Rugby -40 (or) 6 45 

Now I shall get to Rugby by the 3 50, so as to meet him at 4 If I imss that, 
I shall amve at 6 50, and he wdl find the station quite as convement to wait 
and dme at as the hotel If he does not come at 4 ,1 shall expect him at 6 45 
Is not Jimmy Dodgson^ gomg to Rugby at the same time^ If so, Uncle 
Hassard will most hkcly be there, and I hope we shall meet What did he 
say about it while he was with you’ 

^ Dodgson was planiung to rendezvous with his thirtccn-ycar-old brother, probably to case 
the boy s entrance to Rugby School 

* A cousin, James Hume Dodgson (1845-1912), the fourth son of Hassard Hume Dodgson, 
entered Rugby the follosvmg October From there he went on to Tnmty College Cambndge, 
and later became a sohator and parmer in the firm of Bischoff, Dodgson Coxc& Bompas (now 
BischofF& Co ) For Dodgson’s photograph of James, as one of a group ofTwyford School boys 
sec facmg p 93, below 
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I have very little to write about I like Dr Hum’s system’ very much, auel 
think I am bcncfittcd by it My plans now arc-to London at 12 15 on 
Monday, and on to Oxford on Tuesday night or Wednesday moining 

London address, Old Hummums = ^ , 1 

Your \cry afTecttointc brother, 

Charles h Dodgson 


To Ins stslcr Mnry 

MS Ucrol 

The Eagle, Rugby 
April 19, iK^iO 

My dear Mary, 

Here we arc, both safely arrived, and housed at tlic inn Edw in s great box 
has been already sent to the School House, and I have just sent a note to 
Dr Temple,asking him what will be the best hour for calling in the 
inormng 

I had some rather odd adventures m the way of picturc-sccing in London 
on Tuesday, that is, I came in for 3 “private views ’’ I was at Mr Cundall s, 
getting back the print of the Dean® from which the new negative has been 
taken, and he happened to mention that Holman Hunt’s great picture Christ 
m the Temple was on private view (being open to the public on the Wednes¬ 
day), and thought that if I told them I was going on to Oxford next da), 
they might possibly admit me I tried, but the door-keeper was inexorable 
as a last resource, I sent my name m to Mr Hunt, remembenng that I had 

^ James Hunt (1833-69), ctlmologist, was the son of Tliomas Hunt (1802-51), an carl> speech 
therapist James continued his father’s practice and made a double reputation for himself, in 
anthropology as well as speech correction. He became, m fact, one of the foremost speech 
therapists of his time, and his book Stammernij and SUitierIng, Tlicir Nature and Treatmait (1854) 
has gone through seven editions Hunt's chnic was at Ore House, near Hastings, Dodgson, making 
a serious effort to nd himself of his speech impediment, went to sta) wnth Hunt for more therapy 
the following year (see Dodgson to Kathleen Tidy, p 50 below) 

* Dunng the t86os Dodgson frequently stayed at this hotel m Covent Garden 

= Frederick Temple (1821-1902), religious, soaal and educational reformer, was Headmaster 
of Rugby (1857-69) and later Archbishop of Canterbury 

* Dodgson employed the publishers Joseph Cundall &. Co , of 168 New Bond Street and 
19 Bedford Place, to print (and store) negatives For more on Cundall, sec Ruan McLean, 
Joseph Cundall A Victorian Publisher (1976) 

® Henry George Liddell (1811-98), Greek scholar Headmaster of Westminster School, 
succeeded Gaisford as Dean of Christ Church in 1855 Although Dodgson noted (Diarirs, 
p 51) that “the selection docs not seem to have given much satisfaction in the college," Liddell 
was to win the admiration and inspire the respect of the House He was to be Dean for all but 
SIX ofDodgson s remaimng years, and the vicissitudes ofDodgson’s relations with Liddell, his w ife, 
Lonna (i826’-i9io), daughter of James Reeve of Lowestoft, and their beautiful children is 
recorded by Dodgson’s biographers and chromclcd in the Diaries When Liddell came to Christ 
Church, his second daughter, Alice, was three years old, when Dodgson w rote this letter she was 
eight and they were already acquainted Dodgson photographed Liddell on June26-30 1857, with 
small success (Diaries, pp 113-4) ^d probably tned for better results on later occasions For more 
on the Liddells, see Dodgson to three Liddell daughters, pp 51—2 n,, below 
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once been introduced to him, and he most kindly admitted me, and I re¬ 
introduced mysclP^ - there were very few people there, so that I saw it 
capitally, and had also the treat of talking to the artist himself about it It is 
about the most wonderful picture I ever saw, but I think I won’t describe it, 
as It IS to be exlubited through England, so you will most likely see it your¬ 
self While there I met Ivlr and Mrs Combe^ of the Umvcrsity Press, who 
are great art-patrons, and when we had done looking at the picture, they 
took Mr Hunt and myself to see the drawings ,of the Arundel Soaety^ (to 
which Mr Combe is a subscriber) - they arc from Italian frescoes, but 
rather cunous than beautiful Mr Hunt left us there, and we went on to the 
pnvatc view of the pictures of the late Mr Brunei,^ which arc going to be 
sold by auction-some were old, some new, but none, I think, very re¬ 
markable I returned to Oxford yesterday, and came on here this afternoon, 
but did not amve till 5, instead of 4 seeing that I got into the wrong tram 
at Leamington which took me round by Coventry, where I found I had 
to stay about 40 nuuutes - accordingly, as Tennyson beautifully says, 
“I waited for the tram at Coventry,”® with which quotation (the most 
fehatous I ever made) I will conclude 

Your very affectionate brother, 
Charles L Dodgson 

I hope this will find Wilfred recovenng - it would indeed be gnevous for 
him to miss this opportumty for his degree ® Edwin seems m excellent spmts 

^ Dodgson met'Willmn Holman Hunt (1827-1910) -when the pamter visited Chnst Church on 
June 13, 1857 (Dianes, p 113) Hunt’s T 7 ie Finding of tlie Saviour in the Tanple (now m the 
Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery) inspired Dodgson’s poem ‘After Three Days,” 
which first appeared in Temple Bar vol n.July 1861, pp 566-8, then in Plwnlasmagona and Three 
Sunsets ^t was also repnntcd m Collected Verse, pp 434-6, and Nonesuch, pp 872-4) Dodgson 
sent Hunt a copy of the Temple Bar that contained the poem, and Hunt replied on July 24, 1861 
(MS Berol) with a letter of thanks For more on the painting, sec William Holman Hunt Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool March-Apnl 1969, Victona and Albert Museum, May-June 1969 (1969), 
PP 39 - 4 t For Dodgson’s photograph of Holman Hunt, sec Prc-i^i^j/iae/ifeP/iotograp/iy, p 15, and 
The Unknoim Lewis Carroll, plate 22 

* Thomas Combe (1797-1872), pnnter, church benefactor, and semor partner in the Oxford 
Umversity Press, was one of the early patrons of Pre-Raphaehte art He purchased pictures by 
Rossetti, Millais and Holman Hunt, mcludmg The Light of the World before they became popular 
His wife Martha Howell Bennett Combe (1806-93), bequeathed the collection, including 
Woolner’s bust of her husband, to the Ashmolcan. Dodgson became a frequent guest at the 
Combes’ For Dodgson’s photograph of Combe, see facing p 508 below 

® Founded m 1848, the Arundel Soaety "issued to its Members chromo-hthographs, en¬ 
gravings and hterary illustrations of the most important frescoes m Italy, as compnsmg the 
masterpieces of the greatest and most illustnous Italian painters, s\ho, from Giotto to Raphael, 
lavished all their gemns and thought upon mural decoration as best calculated to display their 
powers and impress the beholder” (Frederic W Maynard, Descnplwe Notice of the Drawings and 
Publications of the Anmdel Society (1869), p 2) For a notice of the drawings that Dodgson writes 
about, sec “The Arundel Soaety,’ Art Journal, tecs 61 \r, Mav i, i860, pp 133-4, 

* Isambard Kingdom Brunei (1806-59) prominent avil engineer and inventor, whose large 
and valuable art collection w^ coming up for sale at Chnsue s on April 21, i860 

' "Godiva,” 1 I 

‘ Wilfred Dodgson must ha /e recovered, for he took his B A from Christ Church later m 1860 
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To lus 

Incomplete MS Hero! 

(Christ Clnirch, Oxford] 
(Dcctinhtr iH, 1860]" 


proposition we had been doing • - lie was less influenced by the jircscncc 
of Majesty, and remembered it She was only'^ a miiuitc or two in the Hall, 
during which the Dean pointed out some of the chief pictures, and presented 
the Sub-dean With her were Prince Albert, Princess Alice, IVince* of Walts, 
Prince Alfred, and suite I had never seen her so near before, nor on her feet, 
and was shocked to find how short, not to say dumpy', and (with all loyalty' 
be It spoken), how plain she is She is cxaclly like the little full-lctigth photo¬ 
graph published of her I have got the whole set of the Royal r.annl), and 
will bnng them home with me 

You will be sorry to hear that I have failed, finally and complttely, in 
getting H R H to sit for his photograph I will give you the history of ni) 
proceedings in the matter, which will show you that I did not fail for want 
^ tf ever impudence and importunity' deserved to succeed, 


When the Royal party returned to Frewen Hall,^ I called to enter my 
name (as usua) m the visiting book, and to see General Bruce,^ whom I 
reminded of the promised photograph, and also asked him to tak c some 
opportumty of introducing me to H R H as I had never had an opportunity 
of thanking him for consenting to sit Tins he promised to do, and also said 
ne would arrange for a sitting 

Weeb passed, and 1 heard no more of it When it was so near the end of 
term as to be now or never," [ wrote to tell him that I had got out my 

without del V H '' >■'= "““'■I 

rlv Je * " ““W "O' tc done m 

objecnonLraiJ^bedonrb«?f"^“;:^^^^^ “t 

drew my requesr . happened to meet Gcnerll BrnrrX!:'o„‘cecnr*i 

Ti' ■' a'i'irentii 

been directed exclusively to her because have 

subject ofthc letter being so maicstic lie aridr^ m the third person More likely, the 

* Queen Victoria visited cS Chu eh 

other Oxford colleges and principal buildi'nin w of Wales was an undergraduate, and 

wrote on the following xLdav^ As DnH December 12. 1860, and Dodgson 

Consort and two of their children their Party included the Pnnee 

Pnnee Alfred TJie Times carried a'renort nf il! rter Pnnecss Alice, and their second son, 

’ Beside the Oxford Umon whcL tb unexpected visit on the following day (p 9) 
Chnst Church Woles lived while an undergraUte at 

to the Pnnee of {iRi 3 -< 52 ), younger brother of the 8th Earl of Elgin, Governor 
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on the subject, and admitted that the Prince’s real reason was that he was 
utterly weary of being photographed, having been so often victimised 
Though I thought this hardly sufficient excuse for not keeping his promise, of 
course I could only beg tliat he might be no more troubled on the subject 
Last Wednesday we were asked to an evening party at the Deanery to 
meet the Prince I need not say that I got hold of General Bruce, and claimed 
the fulfilment of his promise to introduce me, winch he most readily did 
The Pnnee shook hands very graciously, and I began by apologising for 
having been so troublesome about the photograph He looked perhaps a 
huh asliamed of himself, and said sometlnng about the weather being un¬ 
favourable I asked him if the Anrencans had victimised him much as a 
sitter,^ and he said “yes, but they had not succeeded well,” and we talked 
for 2 or 3 minutes about photograplis, my pictures of the Liddells, and the 
tableaux vwaiits which were to form the entertainment of the evening 
When I say “we,” it should rather be, that I talked to Iiiiii, for he was any¬ 
thing but suggestive of conversation lumself, seeming rather shy and silent 

I told him that as I could not get the photograph of himself, I meant to 
take one from his published picture (by Riclunond) for my album," and 
hoped he would at least give me Ins autograph, which he promised to do 
I also said if he would like copies of any of my photograplis, I sliould think 
It an honour for him to accept them, and he thanked me, saying he should 
like some of them, or something to that effect 

When the talk came to a pause, and he did not seem mclmed to go on, 
I drew back, and the interview came to an end You will not wonder at 
these minute details, knowing how unique a tiling an interview with 
Royalty is to me 

The tableaux vivants were very successful, but I must leave the descnption 
of them for viva voce Lady Williamson® was there, and supplied the cos¬ 
tumes, and herself appeared in one scene One of the prettiest was Tennyson’s 
Tlte Sleeping Princess,* acted entirely by the children The grouping was 
capital, I bcheve by Lady W I was sure it could not be by Mrs Liddell, of 
whose taste m that hnc I have already had melancholy experience in my 
photographs I shall try and get them to go through it by dayhght in the 
summer It would make a beautiful photograph ® 

* The Pnnee had returned to Oxford in October after an extensive tour of Canada and the 
United States 

® A photograph of a drawmg of the Pnnee by George Richmond (1809-96) was published by 
Colnaghi in October 1859 A copy of it is in the National Portrait Gallery 

* Ann Elizabeth (d 1878), daughter of Thomas Henry, ist Baron Ravensworth, widow of 
Sir Hedworth Wilhamson (1797-1861) and a cousin of the Dean’s 

* Based perhaps on TJie Pnneess, but more likely on "The Day-Dream,” Tennyson’s rendenng 
of The Sleeping Beauty, two parts of which are entitled “The Sleeping Palace” and “The Sleeping 
Beauty ” 

® Collmgwood (pp 85-6) reproduces an extract from Dodgson’s lost Dianes that gives a 
similar account of the Queen’s visit to Chnst Church and the reception at the Deanery on the 
Wednesday evening 
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To return to the Prince, I wrote a note to Genen] Bruce, ashing if I might 
bring my album to Frewen Hall, and <cc the autograpli done, pleading that 
that would much increase its value in my eyes He wrote appointing lO on 
Saturday, and added that the Prince would at the same time select some of 
the photographs I sent over the bo\ of albums, and went at lO General 
Bruce joined me in the hall (a sort of morning room), and the Prince came 
m directly afterwards, and seemed very friendly and more at his ease than 
he was at the Deanery He saw that I was noticing his dog fan enormous 
Newfoundland, given him in America), and began to talk to me about it, 
telling me, m answer to my question, that it was not yet a year old WJien 
the box was opened, he looked through the second album, espcaally 
admiring the cherry’ group,^ the Chinese group," and the large one of the 
2 Harmgtons ^ 

He said he had no time to finish looking through them tlicn, and proposed 
they should be left, but on my saying (an awful breach of court etiquette, 
no doubt), that I was expecting some friends tint morning to see them (the 
John Slatters'*), he fixed on Tuesday (today) to have them sent over again 
He consented to give the autograph then, but would not use my gold pen, 
as I wanted, saying that he wrote best with quill, and went to fetch a good 
one, with wluch he signed, adding the place and date at my suggestion 
There ends my interview with Royalty I have sent over the box this morn¬ 
ing and General Bruce is to send me a hst of those of which he would like 
to have copies We must do them if possible in the Easter Vacation T expect 
there wiU be no lack of volunteers to print for the Pnnee - of course none 
but jirst-raters must be sent 


By this time you will have had about enough on this subject 
I spent the te/io/e of yesterday in sorting letters and bills, and have made 
up a ^eat bundle of letters interesting as autographs, which I shall bnng 

of most 

worthless (Mary kmd and thoughtful brother '”) 

1 ° J*?' “ ="‘1 of the Vacanon as now We 

horsee l w’T '' boon-" 

moLw i a™ nof'" ”0 to lunch to¬ 

morrow T am going out now btll-paymg. which cheerful occupanon will 

^ See facing p 672, below 

^•Probibl, Lweu ^ Collingtvood, 

1901). daughter! ofBichard^nn^riwJsoo^sn^*''^''^ Margaret (1854- 

* Tohn Slaffpr frUrB raeal “gion (isoo-ss), Pnnapal ofBraicnosc 

andRcrtor ofWhitchurck Sandford-on-Thames, Vicar of Streadey, 

well acquainted with Slatter. his wife, niothM'and"€B”Ti^^°” Church Dodgson was 

time, photographed them, and m Tanuarv Bessie He visited them from time to 

(Diabies, Morgan) ^ ry 1869 sent them an inscribed copy of Phantasma^ona 
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probably last till post-time, so I here conclude one of the longest letters 
I have ivnttcn for some time Make the most of it 

Your very affectionate brother, 
Charles L Dodgson 


To Ills sister Mary 

MS Dcrol 

Clinst Church, 0 :fford 
February 20, 1861 

My dear Mary, 

I am quite ashamed of having been silent so long, and do not think that 
I deserved so long a letter I wnte now, partly to answer your question 
about “The Gardener’s Daughter,” and partly because I have an hour 
without a lecture, the last pupil merely lingenng m the room to try and 
fimsh workmg a “transcendental inequality” (of course you know what 
that means) I will copy out the passage m Tennyson for you, word for 

word ^ smglc stream of all her soft brown hair 

Pour’d on one side, the shadow of the flowers 
Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist - 
Ah, happy shade - and still went wavering down. 

But, ere it touch’d a foot, that might have danced 
The green sward into greener arcles, dipt. 

And nux’d with shadows of the common ground 

There is no “brown shadow” here I need hardly pomt out to you that 
the words “stole all the golden gloss,” simply mean “destroyed the gloss,” 
and not “borrowed it for its own use ” (Not to mention that even if such 
nonsense were meant as that the shadow earned off some “golden gloss,” 
even that would be totally distinct from carrying off the brown colour) 

Brown glossy hair would (in the light) have a Ime of lohite where the eye 
caught the reflected light, and gold on the 2 sides of that, while (in the shade) 
It would be all dead brown I can only rescue the man from the charge of 
idiocy by supposing that he had mixed up the lines in Tennyson with some 
other passage 

Shadows are coloured, but the colours don't depend on the thmg that 
throws them (not that that was the drawing-master’s notion, unless he 
thought the flowers were brown') nor does it depend on the colour of objects 
which another part of the shadow falls on, which seems to have been the 
interpretation put on Tennyson by that wretched imposter 

^ LI 127-34. The following paragraphs seem to suggest that Mary had svnttcn to her brother 
about some drawmg-mastcr s notions of how to illustrate Termyson 
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But I have no patience to write more on that subject I am very glad to 
hear of Loui’s recovery, and of the music-master I shall certainly hope to 
hear great things when I come home, and thinh of bringing with me the 
complete works of Chopin and Thalberg ' 

What a number of sham Lionel Tennysons you seem to meet with, and 
what failures they all turn out when one comes to look at them 
As you ask about my mathematical books I will give you a list of my 
“Works 


1 Syllabus, etc , etc (done) 

2 Notes on Euclid (done) 

3 Ditto on Algebra (done - will be out this week, I hope) 

4 Cycle of examples. Pure Mathematics (about ^ done) 

5 Collection of formulae (^ done) 

6 Collection of Symbols (begun) 

7 Algebraical Geometry in 4 vols (about ^ of Vol I done) 

Doesn’t it look grand? 

I congratulate you on having learnt to spell “reckon “ I Jiad noticed the 
former version Not much going on here but the usual botheration of lec¬ 
tures My small friends the Liddells arc all in the measles just now I met 
them yesterday Alice had been pronounced as commencing, and looked 
awfully melancholy - it was almost impossible to make her smile I need not 
say I have given them a copy of College Rhymes - they say the “Sca-dirgc” 
is “not true’’ - rather a sweeping condemnation ’ 

This must do for the present 

Your very affectionate brother, 
Charles L Dodgson 


P S I have just found the passage which that drawing-master must have 
had m his head It is from Ibbctson’s “Country Life’’^ _ a writer of the 15th 

S..SS 

or .he Te„ny,o„ .h.t 

.ppe.i^i'over h,. ^^tiyS S. SS'l "m”,; “ f""'?'”” “““ ^ " 

rcatal of reasons for hatinry j ichadmas Term 1860 It is a tonguc-in-cheek 

RJiyme? and Rusoi,? (1883) f,t appears m (1869) and 

(sec pp 14-5) ^ J^erse, pp i 5 <>-< 5 i, and Nonesuch, pp 766-8 

5 ' ’'r “““ ”'v ■"'■“■"1 • 

tcmo.e.e,e»,bl«.e,th,.wecael£dhXdd,I^^L„^ter ’ 
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century, when they used to pronounce French as spelt You can show it to 
Miss Goodc^ if you like I should certainly recommend the drawing-master 
not to attempt illustrating Tennyson any more, but to stick to Ibbetson 


To Kathleen Ttdy’^ 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 30, 1861 

My dear Kathleen, 

I promised once, if you remember, to send you one of these little penkmves 
on your next birthday, and I hope this will arnve m time I send with it my 
wishes for your good health, and many happy returns of your 72nd birth¬ 
day (Do not be surprised at my knowing your age Henrietta® told me, or 
I should never have guessed it, since you certamly do not look so old ) I hope 
you will find this kmfe as good as the one which you told me you lost about 
forty years ago. 

I will tell you a few ways m which you will find it useful First, you 
should cut your meat at dinner with it m this way you will be safe from 
eating too much, and so makmg yourself ill If you find that when the others 
have fimshed you have only had one mouthful, do not be vexed about it, 
but say to yourself “I will eat quicker tomorroiv ” Then, when you go a walk, 
if you hadn’t this knife you nught be m danger of tinng yourself by walking 
too far - but now, by simply makmg a rule always to cut your name on every 
tree you come to, I am sure you will never go far enough to do yourself any 
harm Besides this, whenever you wish to pimish your brothers, you will 
find it very convement to do so by runmng the knife mto their hands and 
faces (particularly the end of the nose), you will find it gives a good deal of 
pam if you run it in hard enough 

* A Miss Mary Goode appears, from time to tune, as a fnend of the Dodgson family In 1863 
Dodgson photographed her at Whitby, and in 1892 he sent a biscuit box to her at an Eahng 
address 

* Kathleen Tidy enters Dodgson’s Dianes when he stays m Ripoa with his father On March 30, 
1858, he noted that photographs he took of the Dean of Ripon and his daughters succeeded 
"but all of Kathleen failed ” One, at least, must have come out reasonably well, because two days 
later he noted that he walked over to Dttlethorpe, where the Tidys hved, ‘ with the photograph 
of Kathleen which I had promised for her birthday ” He then “brought her back with me [to 
Kipon] to be tned again, but with httle success ” Kathleen Hamet Tidy (1851-1926) was the 
daughter of Major (later Major-General) Thomas Holmes Tidy and his wife Cathenne She 
mamed (1872) John Spencer Philhps (1847-1909), Chairman of Lloyd’s Banking Co Ltd, 
President of the Institute of Bankers, J P (Shrewsbury), and Governor of Shrewsbury School 
^hcre he had been a pupil before going to Tnnity College, Cambndge For one of Dodgson’s 
photographs of Kathleen, sec faang p 673, below 

* Presumably Dodgson’s sister 
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No doubt you will find out many other ways in winch this knife will be 
useful, and I hope to hear that you like it, and always use it m the ways 
which I have mentioned If you tliink of writing (and mind you don’t sign 
yourself “K” again-I know no young lady of that name) my direction 
will be 

C L Dodgson, Esq 
J Hunt, Esq 
Ore House, 
near Hastings 

till the 6th of April, and after that Christ Church, Oxford So, my dear 
Kathleen, I remain 

Your affectionate friend, 
Charles L Dodgson 


To the Dxoasan Registrar, Oxford 

MS Dodkian 

Croft Rectory, Darlington 
August 5, i86i 

Dear Sir, 

I am intending to offer myself at the Bishop of Oxford’s examination in 
September, to be ordained Deacon ^ I gave his Lordslup notice of this about 
4 nionths ago Would you kindly inform me what else is necessary (of papers 
to be sent m, etc ) before presenting myself for examination, and when and 
where I ought to appear^ Believe me 

Yours truly, 
Charles L Dodgson 
(M A and Student of Christ Church) 


“erand sermon nn ^ » i ^^57, when Dodgson heard him give a 

Bishop to Dodgson dated July ^ 

to call on the Bishop BrMuiLbl’v he did at th Dodgson sought then 

Dodgson’s camera (L Lnt »d 

was the model for the Duchess m A/icc^d the f ’ suggestions that the Bishop 

the battle between the White and Red Knir^br / Huxley clash m i860 the model for 
(‘Lewis Carroll and the oTfora ^ ^‘’^^^’’S-Glass arc amusing if far-fetched 

Pengum .^4 pp 255-^? Dod^^ra"^^ Robert Philhps 

Diihop when he took the pontion that attL^"” tliiaetccd wtth the 

■■abtotate d..,od.riit,„ T- “ Cojltnewood pots tt (p ,4) an 

the Bishop in his Dianes For Dodirtnn’ t, / ^ Hodgson recorded the death of 

...tet .0 ™e“ nr‘;p°^aTher;i;aC^^^ 
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To Lormo, Alice aitd Edith LiddcP 

Facsimile Sotlicbj Catalogue, Apnl 3, lyaS, lot 335 

Chnstmas 1861 

LiHle TTiaidens, v^Ken you loojc 
0-n ~Hi>£ Jjtilc story- toolc, 

UtadtTig with attentive eye 
Its ejiticxnrf' iii-stoTy, 

JfevfT -ttiiTik "ihiti hours of pJay 
Jirt yotiT only 
And that ui a TrOT/SX of jey 
Lessons serve bat io annoy 
If in any H0V5E you find. 

Children of 6 geni/e Tnind^ 
lack the others pleasing cvei— 

Uach the others v'exxn£' never — 

Daily work and pfistnne daily 
In their oriter taking — 

The n be very sure that they 
Jta VC a of H OL IDAX" 


' This acrostic, in Dodgson’s own hand, appears on the front inner cover of a copy of Catherine 
Sinclair s Holiday House (1839, and ed 1856) On the fly-leaf Dodgson wrote “L A and 
E Liddell/a Chnstmas gift/ from C L Dodgson ” Tlic Dddells first enter Dodgson’s Dianes on 
February aj, 1856 (p 78) when, on his way to the Oxford boat races, he ‘ fell m with the 
Dddcll party-Mrs Liddell, her sister, and two eldest cluldren ” Ten days later, he “made 
fnends” with the eldest Liddell child, Harry “whom I spoke to down at the boats last week” 
(P 79) Two days after that, while attendmg a musical evemng at the Deanery, Dodgson “took 
tbe opportumty of making fnends with little Lonna” (pp 79-8o) The first certain meeting vvnth 
Alice took place on Apnl 25, 1856, a notable day for Dodgson, which he marked m his Dianes 
(P 83) with a white stone “Went over in the afternoon to the Deanery, to try to take a 
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My dear Anme, 


[? 1862Y 


To Anme Rogers ^ 

MS Rogers 

I send you 
A picture, which I hope will 
B one tliat you will like to 
C If your Mamma should 
D sire one like it, I could 

E s,ly get her one your affectionate fnend, 

C L Dodgson 

photograph of the Cathedral,” he wrote, “both attempts proved failures The three little girls 
were m the garden most of the time,” he continued, “and we became excellent friends we 
[Dodgson and a fellow-photographer] tned to group them in the foreground of the picture, but 
they were not patient sitters ” Frequent mecungs with the Liddells followed Dodgson took more 
photographs of the children, went rowmg with Harry and Lonna, brought Harry and Lonna up 
to his rooms to sec his photographs, amused the Liddell children by making paper boats for them 
and by tclhng them stones, gave them inscnLed books and other gifts, and taught Harry mathe¬ 
matics AliccfirstappearsbynamcintheDidrieronMay 5,1857 (p no) "I went to the Deanery 
in the afternoon,” Dodgson wrote, “partly to give httle Ahcc a birthday present, and stayed to 
tea” But, because the Dianes covering the penod April 1858 to May 1862 arc missmg, no 
record exists for the most important penod of the developmg relationship Certainly this acrostic, 
commg as it docs towards the end of the uncharted four years, suggests that the fnendship had 
deepened stcaddy The three girls addressed are the eldest of the five Liddell daughters, Lonna 
Charlotte, knotvn as “Ina” (1849-1930), who mamed (1874) Wilham BaiJhc Skene (1838- 
1911), Fellow of All Souls, hamster. Student and Treasurer of Chnst Chmch, the next eldest, 
Ahcc Plcasancc (1852-1934), who mamed (1880) Reginald Gems Hargreaves (1852-1926), of 
Cuffnclls, Hampshire,} P (Hampshire and Suffolk), and the third, Edith Mary (1854-76), who 
was engaged to be mamed when she died Sir William Blake Richmond painted them as “The 
Three Sisters” (see Horence Becker Lennon, Firtonat/iren^/ir/ieL<iol.ing-G/fl« (i945),fanngp 131) 
Dodgson took numerous photographs of the tno For photographs of the Liddells, singly and m 
groups, sec faang pp 92, 124, 509 and 672, below, and, for other examples, Collingwood, 
PP 94 . 366. Gcmshcim plate 45, Dianes faang pp 311,326, The Unknown Lewis Carroll, plite 
14 and p 319 and Prc-Raphaeliie Photography, phtes 57, 6s-8 Dodgson published this acrostic in 
Phantasmagoria (1869) U appears in Collected Perse, p 3n, and Nonesuch, p 827 

Annie Mary Anne Henley Rogers (1856-1937) champion of women’s education, was the 
daughter of Dodgson’s close fnend James Edwin Thorold Rogers (1823-90), author, M P , 
Md Drummond Professor of Political Economy at Oxford Dodgson noted in his Dianes on 
February 15, 1163, that he dined at the Rogers “as it was Armic’s (7th) birthday ” He later 
^otographed her “svith great success ” Dodgson stood godfather to Anme’s brother Clement 
^ncis (1866-1949) One photograph of another Rogers son, Bertram, shows the one-year-old 
oy lying on a cushion unclothed Dodgson gave inscnbed copies of his books to vanous 
members of the Rogers family two Alice books to Annie and a copy of the Snark to Clement. He 

inscnbed “Clement Francis Rogers, the gift of his 
Godfather Charles L D^gson, Nosember 18,1872." which C F Rogers, as an adult, presented 
to the St Barnabas Orphanage, Pimlico piAwts, pp 224, 248, July 3, 1863, for Annie Rogers’ 

h Degrees (1938), espeaally pp xxi, 46-7. “Ahce in 
Uonderland Times March 29, 1928, p 12 and Bertram M. H Rogers, “Lewis Carroll 

Xn 1 January I, 1938, p 13, for Dodgson’s photograph of 

Anme a^ her brother Henry sec faang p 189 below, for one of Bertram, sec faang p 252, 

Cws Ap fn" ^ 281 ^^ 6 )’*'Illustrated London 
wuh^Mi-' ” to the early days of Dodgson’s fnendship 
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To Hallam Tenny5on 

MS Lincoln 

Christ Church, Oxford 
January 23, 1862 

My dear Hallam, 

Thank you for your nice httle note I am glad you liked the kmfe, and 
I think It a pity you should not be allowed to use it “tiU you are older ” 
However, as you are older now, perhaps you have begun to use it by this 
time if you were allowed to cut your finger with it, once a week, just a 
httle, you know, till it began to bleed, and a good deep cut every birthday, 
I should think that would be enough, and it would last a long time so Only 
I hope that if Lionel ever wants to have his fmgers cut with it, you will be 
kind to your brother, and hurt him as much as he hkes 

If you will send me word, some day, when your two birthdays are, 
perhaps I may send him a birthday present, if I can only find something that 
will hurt him as much as your kmfe perhaps a blister, or a leech, or some¬ 
thing of that sort ^ 

Give him half my love, and take the rest yourself 

Your affectionate fnend, 
Charles L Dodgson 


To his sister Mary 

MS Berol 

Freshwater, Isle of Wight^ 
Apnl 19, 1862 

My dear Mary, 

I begm a letter to you tomght, though it cannot go till tomorrow I have 
seen hardly anything more of Mr Tennyson - and daytime does not seem 
propitious to gettmg much conversation out of him Did I mention in my 
Thursday letter my lunching there on Wednesday’ I forget, and so will nsk 
telling old news - after luncheon (the poet only turned up for a minute at 
the end) I taught the boys “elephant-hunters,” and had some games with 
them - then told them part of the Irish story (Mr O’Grady, etc ) but it had 

' On June 21, 1862, Dodgson purchased "for Lionel Tennyson his promised telescope” and 
ten days later received a letter &om Lionel thanking him (Diawes, p 180, July i, 1862) The 
letter has not come to hght Hallam was bom on August 11, 1852, Lionel on March 16, 1854 
(they died, respectively, m 1928 and 1886) 

* Dodgson preferred seaside hohdays They began m his early days at Whitby If this was his 
first holiday on the Isle of Wight, it surely succeeded, for he returned m the summer of 1864 and 
then regularly for summer hohdays from 1873 to 1876, after which he took lodgings in 
Eastbourne 
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to be broken off that they might walk down to Freshwater to meet Mrs 
Cameron^ on her arnval They insisted on taking me into the house witli 
them to wait, so we fimshed “Mr O’Grady ” I only just waited till the 
Camerons arrived, and having delivered up Hallam and Lionel to their 
custody, took my departure (Mrs Cameron is the lady who gave me that 
photograph of Tennyson, in return for which I sent her a copy of the Index 
On Thursday I had a long talk on the beach with Mrs Taylor^ whom I found 
there with her youngest child Una (I think I must have wntten this before) 
One of her daughters hesitates, and she asked my advice as to sending her 
to stay with Dr Hunt I advised against it, as I think him so little of a gentle¬ 
man that It imght be disagreeable for a lady to be m the house In the after¬ 
noon I was on the beach again, when there came a troop of 5 small soldiers, 
with banners, and got up in a sort of uniform - the 2 Tennysons, the 


^ Julia Margaret Cameron (1815-79) and her husband, the junst Charles Hay Cameron 
(1795-1880), were neighbours and friends of the Tennysons Mrs Cameron would soon be 
on her way to establishing her reputation as a pioneer photographer She and Dodgson did not, 
however, agree on matters of photographic techmque ^XHicn Dodgson visited the Photographic 
Exhibition in the summer of 1864, he “did not admire Mrs Cameron’s large heads taken out of 
focus And Mrs Cameron, m an undated letter to Henry Taylor, wrote "Your photograph 
by Dodgson I heard described as looking hke ‘a sea monster fed upon milk ’ The Tennysons 
abhor that photograph. I hope it will not be arculated for it has printed so ill - come out so 
white and feeble and so grotesque I am going to order no copies of it ’’ All the same Mrs 
Cameron and Dodgson remained on genial terms When Dodgson returned to the Isle of Wight 
in July 1864, he called on the Camerons several times, and at Mrs Cameron’s request brought 
his photographs for her to see He also recorded that he thought some of hers “very beautiful,” 
Md he photographed Ewen, the Camerons’ son piAMES, pp 217, 221, September 5, 1862, 
August 2,19, 1864, Una Taylor, Guests and Memories (1924), p 312) 

* Earher in 1862, Tennyson’s pubhsher, Edward Moxon & Co , issued An Index to "In 
Memonam, suggested and edited by Dodgson but largely compiled by one or more of his sisters 
icnnyson approwd the anonymous pubheadon, and 700 copies sold by September 1863 (Hand- 
book. pp 2^1 Dianes, September 30, 1863) In the autumn of 1862 Dodgson dedicated “by 
pcri^ion the third volume of College Rhymes to the poet (Dianes, pp 147, 187-8) 

MonTLTi?"'^ ^ ^ ^ (1817-91). third daughter of the ist Baron 

TaSrfi8nrv^,^°“^ poct-dramatist (Sir) Henry 

MihaU’s ^ S ««« Garth 

Di^es “aT L of Taylor’s work on July 24. 1862. he wrote m his 

hvine poets of whom7tin1l° ^'^tmg a poemdescnptiveof the work ofour 

lItefZ“;^e^ Dod " opposite,’’ and he included Taybr m his list of twelve. 

iSlor dec^n\?et®rn "nJT 'u contnbute to College Rhymes, but 

1862, MS Dodeson Familvl n ^ “ost unfruitful of occasional verses” (August 29, 
'Wight When Tavlor came O Taylor himself on this visit to the Isle of 

sucLd^n m pLto^Hn foUowing July, Dodgson called on him, but did not 

shall all be at home and we shall he ^ouch on the Wednesday, when “we 

took up the invitation,lunched with^them m th 7 thi o'""’i^out ’’Dodgson 

fifth (p 187) He connnued to see the Tavlors and^h^ them all on the 

Una, “delightful,” sentrrabol'JorhlrtirthdT^^ He thought the youngest, 

P 221. August 28, September 6 , October 28 ‘^‘^^cd copy of ^/ice (Diaries 

Taylor children were Aubrey kshworth \ 

foreign Service Messeneer Eleanor Pmma a 7°)• Harry Ashworth (1854-1907), a King’s 
Seymour Towle (1843-1908), Vicar ofSt marned (1875) Charles 

1929). and Una Mary Ashwonh^SsSofST ^ Ahce Ashworth (1850- 

fitcing p 640, for one of Una and Henry faing g 93° bXw °PHenry Taylor, see 
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2 Camerons, and Harry Taylor - all between I2 and 7 years old I was just 
showing Hallam how they ought to represent the battle of Waterloo, when 
who should lounge down on to the beach but my old brother-tutor Joyce 
(some of you saw lum at Chnst Church), who has lately been made vicar 
of Harrow I spent the evening with him at his hotel 

On Fnday Joyce and I went to Freshwater Church, about which I have 
no remarks to make The 2 young Tennysons were there, I beheve at least 
we passed them on our way A younger brother of Joyce’s arrived, and we 
all 3 walked to the Needles afterwards 
This mormng I went do\vn on to the beach, and had an hour with the 
whole party of Taylors (they seem a very mce faimly) Mrs Cameron was 
there part of the time They have rather a poetical set of names Aubrey, 
Eleonora, Ida, Henry, Una They are evidently well used to soaety, and 
even the yovmgest, Una (about 5), has quite Icamt the rule of “speak when 
you’re spoken to,” and indeed gives long explanations along with her answer 
After luncheon (not having been invited to that meal) I went to the Tenny¬ 
sons, and got Hallam and Lionel to sign their names m my album Also 
I made a bargain with Lionel, that he was to give me some MS of his verses, 
and I was to send him some of mine It was a very difficult bargam to make 
I almost despaired of it at first, he put m so many conditions ist I was to 
play a game of chess wath him - this with much difficulty was reduced to 
“12 moves on each side,” but this made little difference, as I check-mated 
him at the 6th move 2nd he was to be allowed to give me one blow on 
the head with a mallet (this he at last consented to give up) I forget if there 
were others, but it ended m my getting the verses, for which I have written 
out “The Lonely Moor”^ for him Here arc some of his verses 

The Battle of Waterloo 

1 

When shot and shell came pourmg in 
From (Qu On^)^ the sturdy British Line 
And captams cantered with a dm. 

And bayonets did shine 

2 

When shot and shell came pounng m 
Our brave and noble leader stood firm 
With the deafening dm 
The French advanced as the slowest worm 

^ “Upon the Lonely Moor,” Dodgson’s parody of Wordsworth’s “Resolution and In¬ 
dependence,” first appeared m the Train, vol n, October 1856, pp 255-6 He later rewrote it, 
“id It reappeared m Loolmg-Glass as “The Aged Aged Man” {Handbook p ii) 

* Thu parenthetical insertion and the two that follow arc Dodgson’s 
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3 

When the cannon’s (illegible) roar did cease 
With the terrible fury and grandeur of the shock 
The French returned proposing peace 
And saw the working in their white smock 

Second Part 
On morning after this 

There was heard weeping of widows (MS got wrong here) 
swords 

Crying “he goes to bliss” 

There where 1234 boards 
To lay our leader on, 

Arthur the Duke of Wellington 
The victory he has won 
He the straight path won 

Third part 

Bury him m silence, silence, silence 
Bury the warrior in his tomb 
Bury him m great silence, silence 
I trust that he goes to bliss 
Farewell to him, farewell ^ 


And here is one on the 


Death of the Pnnee Consort 

For the Prmce we weep. 

For he is great and gone 
He IS gone to sleep. 

He IS great, brave, and one 

The last look of the Prmce has come 
We are sad without him 
We are left in sadness and gloom 
The angel’s overshadowing wing 
Over the Pnnee’s tomb. 

And where it is all gloom 


^ Cf Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death of the Duke of WeUington ” 
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I don’t say the verses are anything remarkable in themselves, but I certainly 
never saw any other child of 8 who could write anything half as good 
What do you think of them^^ 

The Taylors and Camerons came up to the Termysons soon after I got 
there, and there was what they called a “review” of the $ soldiers, after 
which I walked down here with the Taylors (the Camerons remamed) and 
with Mr Jowett® - since which time dinner is the only event to record 
There are several other people in the coffee-room - one a boy, who has 
twice been to the wmdow, and brought his father two valuable pieces of 
intelhgcnce, first that “it is awfully fine”-then that “the tide is awfully 
low ” 

Observe the 2 cunous facts about the Battle of Waterloo brought forward 
in Lionel’s verses that the French proposed peace, and that the Duke was 
killed, neither of them generally known 

I have put off leaving here tiU Tuesday next 

Your very affectionate brother, 
Charles L Dodgson 

Thanks for your letter 


To Mrs G MacDonald ® 


MS Yale 

Croft Rectory, Darlington 
August 3, 1863 

Dear Mrs MacDonald, 

As Mary^ may not have been able to remember all the misfortunes which 
marked my ill-fated journey on Fnday, I will try to enumerate them, and 


1 

line 


Lionel Tennyson’s manusenpt (3 pp ) is preserved m the Dcrol Collection It bears one four- 
verse that Dodgson docs not transmit 


Lines of Spring 


When the March winds do blow 
The pretty Dafibdifls do sway 
The wind foretells snow 
And the sun has its radiant ray 


or permission to quote these verses and other Tennyson holograph matcnal, I am indebted to 
1 e late Sir Charles Tennyson. 

Benjamin Jow ett (1817-93), Master of Balliol College, Oxford and Regius Professor of 
reek, was wsitmg the Tennysons at Farrmgford (Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (1949), 

P 337) 


Louisa Powell (1822-1902) who married the poct-novciist George MacDonald (1824-1905) 
i8ji and bore him eleven children m sixteen years, was a small, slender woman who shared 
^ ith Dodgson a marvellous sense of the ndiculous and a genuine interest in the theatre Dodgson 
rJt met her husband m 1859 on a visit to his speech corrcctiomst. Holding similar rchgious and 
^rtistic Mews, Dodgson and MacDonald soon became friends and "Uncle Dodgson’ became 
“tountc of the children In the spnng of 1863 he sent the MacDonalds a draft of his Alice 


[Notes 3 and 4 continued on next pat^e 
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if Mr MacDonald doesn’t allow that such a senes proves the unluckincss of 
the day, then nothing can be proved by induction' 

(i) When we got to Bclgravc Place, Mr Munro' met us in the hall with 

manuscript, and on May 9 recorded in his Dtarles (p I 9 < 5 ) tliat Mrs MacDonald had written to 
him about the story, “which they wish me to publisli ” GrcMilc MacDonald later recalled that 
“he asked my mother to read his first ‘Alice’ book to us, just to see how we took it and thus to 
gauge Its worth if pubhshed I remember that first reading well, and also my braggart avowal 
that I wished there were 60,000 volumes of it. Uncle Dodgson’s method was more potent than 

he knew, and it made him very dear to us We would climb about him as, with pen and ml, he 
sketched absurd or romantic or homely inadents, the while telling us their stones with no moral 
hints to spoil their charm Then again he would take us to that old home of delight, the 
Polytechmc, to see the ‘dissolving views’ of Chnstmas Fairy Tiles There was a toy-shop in 

Regent Street where he let us choose gifts, one of which will remain my own as long as memory 
endures It was an unpainted, wooden horse I loved it as much as any girl her doll ” Grevillc 
MacDonald also remembered “How happily could my lather laugh over this loving humonst s 
impromptu drawmgs, full of absurdities, mock-maxims and erratic logic ” He laughed 
“till tears ran at his fnend’s ndiculc of smug formalism and copy-book maxims” (Grevillc 
MacDonald, Remtmsceftces of a Specialist (1932), pp 15-7, George MacDonald and His IViJe 
(1924), p 342), sec also R B Shaberman, “Lewis Carroll and George MacDonald,”Jfl/ifccriiW), 
Summer 1976, pp 67-88 

* Dodgson first encountered Mary Josephine MacDonald (1853-78) and her brother Grevillc 
Matheson (1856-1944) m the summer of i860 in Alexander Munro’s studio, where Grevillc was 
posing for Boy with the Dolphin, the fountain in Hyde Park. Dodgson noted “They were 
a girl and a boy, about seven and six years old I claimed their acquaintance, and began at once 
proving to the boy, Grevillc, that he had better take the opportunity of having his head changed 
for a marble one The effea was that in about two minutes they had entirely forgotten that I was 
a total stranger, and were earnestly arguing the question as if we were old acquaintances” 
(CoUmgwood, pp 83-5, quotmg the lost Dianes) “Dodgson urged that a marble head would 
not have to be brushed and combed,” Colhngwood adds “At tius the boy turned to his sister 
with an air of great relief, saying, ‘Do you hear that, Mary? It needn’t be combed >’ ’’Dodgson 
then rephed “I have no doubt combing, with his great head of long hair, hkc Hallam Tennyson’s, 
was the misery of his life His final argument was that a marble head couldn’t speak, and as 
I couldn’t convince cither that he would be all the better for that, I gave m ” Mary MacDonald 
was “a dark-haired, spnghtly little girl” whom her father sometimes called “ ‘my blackbird’ on 
account of her beautiful voice She was fond of athletic exercises, and Wilfred Dodgson, 
Ixrwis Carroll’s brother, taught her to box and found her so agile that be gave her the name of 
The Kensington Chicken Arthur Hughes painted her at a piano, accompanying her brother’s 
violin (reproduced m Grevillc MacDonald, Reminiscences, faang p 48) Grevillc MacDonald 
became a physiaan and a nose and throat spcaahst. He pubhshed books on mcdianc and rchgion, 
novels, fciry tales, and MacDonald family memoirs For Dodgson photographs of the Mac¬ 
Donalds, see Gcmshcim, plates 16, 17, 28, 30, and 31, for Dodgson’s sketch of GrcviUc holding 
his ’marble head” in his hands, sec Grevillc MacDonald, Reminiscences, opposite p 16, for a 
photograph of Dodgson with Mn MacDonald and a quartet of MacDonald youngsters, see faang 
p 125, below (GrcviUe MacDonald, Ckcrgc MacDonald and His Wife (1924), pp 102, 301, 342-3. 
Hatch pp 19-21, Dianes, p 154) 


te' met the s^ptor Alexander Munro (1825-71) on February 22,1858, at the home of 

(Sir) H.^ Wentworth Acknd (1815-1900), Regius Professor of Mcdiane “By Mrs Acland’s 
Dodgson recorded, “I took over my photographs to show to Mr Munro who hap¬ 
ped to be there Munro was then m Oxford to carve the bas-relief of King Arthur over the 

dcbating-hall and is now the library Munro “begged 
bL suggested that I shoidd photograph his 

oOhi^^ ^ ” Dodgson dutifully called on Munro within two months 

tonhoto^n ® "corded that Munro “gave me carte blanche 

^nd everything m his studio when I come to town in June, whether he is 
but we dn Inniir ^ Diancs prevent our knowing if Dodgson took up the invitation, 

t the two men became well acquainted and that Dodgson photographed not 
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the pleasing intelligence that he was leaving that night, with Mrs Munro, 
for Inverness He wanted me to remain in the house alone and photograph 
(and be washed, mangled, and done for, I suppose, by tlic resident char¬ 
woman), but this I resolutely declined While wc were talking, I saw Mrs 
Munro in the dra^vlng-room, and 

(2) in a rash moment, stepped forwards to shake hands with her, my hat 
being still on my head' My left hand was full of coat and umbrella, so 
my only alternative was to offer her my hand, or my hat, to shake I chose 
the former, as the least absurd of the two, but must, I fear, have made her 
an enemy for life' I am almost sure I saw an odd expression pass across her 
face before she held out her hand They wanted me to leave Mary to go 
do^vn to Wands^vorth with Miss Munro at mght, but this 1 thought would 
not be fulfilling my compact, nor did Mary seem to wish it herself 

(3) When wc got to Mr Hughes’,^ wc found that he was leaving for 
Bnghton m the mormng' To be sure the children were going to stay, but 
for them alone it would hardly have been worth while to take my camera 
over He wanted me to leave Mary for Mrs Hughes to take her back to you 
next day, but I objected to troubling her so far, and the plan you had 
suggested of Miss Munro brmging her back on Sunday was knocked on the 
head by the fact that she was leavmg town So we set out on our wandenngs 
again, and went to Mr Tom Taylor’s ^ I had no hope left now, as I told 
Mary, and it seemed quite natural to be told by the servant at the door that 

only Munro s sculptures but also Munro himself at least three times For his part, Munro swept 
Dodgson into his luminous arcle and got Tom Taylor, Arthur Hughes and the Rossettis to sit 
for him “Celebrities seem to come like misfortunes - ‘it never rams but it pours,’ ’’ Dodgson 
wrote m his Dianes after one Munro dinner-party Ftir Dodgson’s photographs of Munro and his 
wife, see Gcmsheim, plate 25, and Tlie Unknown Lewis Carroll, plate 32 (Dianes, pp 139,142, 200, 
202) Mn Munro was bom Mary (d 1872), daughter of Robert Carruthers (1799-1878), editor 
of Pope’s works and of the Itwemess Conner 

^ Dodgson was aivarc of the artist Arthur Hughes (1832-1915) as early as November 1857 
when Hughes was in Oxford with his Pre-Raphachte brethren to decorate the Oxford Umon 
(Dianes, p 130) They met for the fint time on July 21, 1863, when Alexander Munro and 
Dodgson called on Hughes at Wandsworth (p 200), and on October 12 of that year Hughes and 
his children came to the MacDonalds’, w here Dodgson photographed them At that time, Hughes 
also handed over to Dodgson a pamtmg of his that Dodgson had carher purchased. The Lady 
with the Lilacs (now m the Toronto Art Gallery, Canada) From time to time Dodgson called 
on the Hughes farmly, noted his reaction to Arthur Hughes’ pamtings, and on July 19, 1864, 
photographed Mrs Hughes and three of the children at Lambeth Palace (Dianes) For some of 
Dodgson’s photographs of the Hughes family and one of an Arthur Hughes pamtmg, sec Gem- 
sheim, plates 29, 32 33, Pre-Raphaelite Photography, plate 74, Mr Dodgson, opposite p 32 
* Dodgson called again on Tom Taylor (1817-80), the prohfic and influential dramatist, on 
October 1 of this year, this time successfully Taylor “received me very cordially, ’ Dodgson 
recorded, and “settled that I would go over on Samrday, the probable sitters bemg he and his 
famdy ’’ On the following evening Dodgson joined the Munros m Taylor’s box at the 
Olympia to see two of Taylor’s plays, and then Dodgson spent the next day (Saturday) photo- 
graphmg the Taylor family m their home at Wandsworth ‘ I had the cellar as a dark room and 
the conservatory as a studio,” he wrote, ‘and succeeded m getting some very good portraits 
I had some interesting conversation with Mr Taylor about his plays ” he added, “and suggested 
a few little [mathematical] defects ” The way was now open for Dodgson to ask Taylor’s help 
in acquinng stage personahties as sitters He had set his cap at the Terrys and he hoped Taylor 
would arrange a meeting For a photograph of Taylor, see Gcmsheim plate 19 (Diaries, pp 202-3, 
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(4) Mr Tom Taylor liacl been out of town some time Ills sister was 
there, and I sent in to her Mr Munro’s note of introduction She was very 
civil, but could do nothing, and 

(5) did not even know where the Misses Terry were (this ought almost 
to be reckoned as 3 misfortunes, as there arc 3 of them I Ind hoped to take) 
By-the-way, we were very nearly having another misfortune there. Miss 
Taylor, after a few moments of deep thought, said there was an old gentle¬ 
man m the house, who iiiij^ht be persuaded to sit for Ins pliotograph, and 
before I could speak, she had left the room in search of him If he had con¬ 
sented, I really don’t know what I should have done-it was such a relief 
when she came back and said that “he w'ould not hear of it” ' 

We returned thence to Mr Munro’s, to get Mary some food, and for me 
to pick up all my property again I liad ordered various chemicals to be sent 
from Thomas’, Pall Mall,^ and these 1 hoped to be able to take with me as 
well, but 

(6) they had not yet come so there was nothing for it but to take a fly 
and dnvc to Tudor Lodge ^ I meant to leave Mary there, drive on to King s 
Cross and leave my boxes there, and then return, perhaps for a bed, but at 
any rate to have another evening with Mr MacDonald and yourself It was 
of course only what I might have expected, to find that you had left town, 
this was rmsfortunc (7) and last 

However, if my Fridays’ misfortunes arc always as endurable as these, and 
if I can always fmd as pleasant a little companion to console me under them 
(principally by laughing heartily at my misery), I shall not much mind 
I am afraid I brought Mary back rather tired and starved with our fruitless 
expedition but she did not seem much the worse for it ^ 

With kind regards to Mr MacDonald, and love to my little “nephews’ 
and “meces,” I remain 

Most truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


(I8i9’-i905). th.td daughter of 
•wrote the ° ‘rklcby, Yorkshire She was herself a poet and musical composer (she 

tohnWichf J""' “/ ^rc) Dodgson photographed their son, 

John W^hf (185^1925) s« Gci^he.m. plate i8 "Miss Taylor ’ is uLent.fied 

* chemists and suppliers at lo Pall Mall 

» Sot, ® the MacDonalds’ home, was in Albert Str^t, Regent’s Park 

Diaries, p ^otjulVsi ^ ^tumorous account of his outing with Mary in his 
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Reflections’’ 

Dodgson, m search of effect, 
photographed lus sister Margaret 
beside a looking-glass 




m 
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Cousin William Wilcox 
and wife Fanny, 
photographed by Dodgson 
They were “the heartiest of 
hosts and hostesses” 
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To Mrs G MacDonciId 

MS Yale 


6 Upper Bclgravc Place, London 
October 2, 1863, or rather 
October 3, 1 a m 

Dear Mrs MacDonald, 

Late as it is, I wll wntc one line to tell you that I have made an effort (not 
on a Fnday, but yet a failure) to find your new house I found an Earl 
Street, but the aborigines themselves didn’t know of an^'tlung else beginning 
with “Earl I mean to start again soon, taking a bag of provisions, an axe, 
and the other essentials for a traveller cxplonng an unknown region, and if 
you could furnish me with any land-marks it would be a great help I am 
going off in the morning to spend die day at Mr Tom Taylor’s photo- 
graplung Monday perhaps I shall be there again Tuesday and Wednesday 
photographing at Rossetti’s Tuesday at ii would suit very well for Lily 
and Winifred " Mr Rossetti has given me carte blanche for asking friends 
there to be taken ^ 

Most truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

^ The MacDonalds had recently moved to 12 Earl’s Terrace. On September 30, Dodgson 
noted m his Dianes that he “tned to find the MacDonalds’ new house, m Earl’s Place [sic], 
Kensington, but failed ’ On October 4, he went agam to Kensington, "where I succeeded in 
findmg the MacDonalds’ house" (Dianes, p 203) 

* Eldest ofthe MacDonald chfldrcn, Lilia Scott (1852-91), tvas the star oftbe family, “seeming 
to think for everyone but herself ’’ To her father she was "White Lily,’’ to her brothers and 
sisters “a litdc mother ” A naturally gifted actress, she impressed even the professionals who 
attended the MacDonald thcatncals, mcluding Samuel Phelps and Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
Dodgson often saw her perform and repeatedly noted her acting genius m his Diawes Like her 
sister Mary, Lily died of tuberculosis For one of Dodgson’s photographs of Lily, see Gcmsheim, 
plate 30 For more on the MacDonald theatricals, see p 176, n i,bclovv Wimfred Louisa (1858- 
1946), the youngest daughter, later (1897) married Sir Charles Edward Troup (1857-1941), 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State m the Home Office (1908-22) See Diames, pp 205, 206, 
218-19, 300, 382 July 18, 1872, Grcville MacDonald, George MacDonald and Hts Wife (1924), 
PP 326. 385. 503. facing p 521 

* Dodgson was on one of his photographing visits to London and staying at the Munros’, 
whence he wrote this letter “All my photographic vicOms seem to be available,” he noted 
(Dianes, p 201) on September 29 “but the Terrys, who are acting m BnstoL" On the following 
day the Munros took Dodgson to call on Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82), who was “most 
hospitable m his offers of the use of house and garden for picturc-takmg ’’ That same day 
Rossetn wrote to his mother "The photographer (RevdL W [sic] Dodgson) is coming here on 
Wednesday to do the lot of us Will you stay dmnet that day and I will ask the Munros - 
Mr and wife - who are the means of brmgmg Mr D ” (Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ccL 
Oswald Doughty and John Robert Wahl (1965), vol u, p 495) On October 6 he took his 
camera to the Rossetti house m Chelsea and noted that while unpacking his eqmpment “Mss 
[Chnsnna] Rossetti [1830-94) amved and Mr Rossetti mtroduced me to her She seemed a little 
shy at first, and I had very litdc time for conversation with her, but I much bleed the httle I saw 
of her She sat for two pictures, Mr Rossetn for one I afterwards looked through a huge 
volume of drawmgs, some of which I am to photograph - a great treat, as I had never seen such 
exquisite draw mg before I dined with Mr Rossetn, and spent some of the cvenmg there 




Clirist Churcli, Oxford 
December 20, 1863 


To Tom Taylor 

MS Clarl 


Dear Sir, 

Do you know Mr Tcnnicl enough to be able to say whether he could 
undertake such a tlung as drawing a dozen wood-cuts to illustrate a child’s 
book, and if so, could you put me into communication with him’ The 
reasons for which I ask (which however can be of but little interest if your 
answer be in the negative) arc that I have written such a talc for a young 
friend, and illustrated it in pen and ink It has been read and liked by so 
many children, and I have been so often asked to publish it, that I have 
decided on doing so I have tried my hand at drawing on the wood, and 
come to the conclusion that it would take much more time than I can afford, 
and that the result would not be satisfactory after all I want some frgurc- 
picturcs done m pure outline, or nearly so, and of all artists on wood, I should 
prefer Mr Tcnnicl If he should be willing to undertake them, I would send 
him the book to look over, not that he should at all follow my pictures, but 
simply to give him an idea of the sort of thing I want I should be much 
obliged if you would frnd out for me what he thinks about it,^ and remain 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

My address will be “Croft Rectory, Darlington” till the end of the year, 
and then “The Residence, Ripon” till the 15th 


over to the MacDonalds’ and spent thJ tenth nh J u ^ equipment 

photographed Arthur Hughes and his childtc^ On tliat family, on the eleventh he 

|*cDo„^d. .hen Irffundon fo.SS w" f/"' 
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To Robinsoji Duckworth ' 

MS Roscnbach 

Chnst Church, 0 \forcl 
April 12, 1864 

Dear Duckworth, 

Will you dine wnth me m Hall on Thursday^ or on Saturday’ And should 
you be disposed any day soon for a row on the nver, for which I could 
procurp some Liddells as companions 

Ever truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary MacDonald 

MS Yale 

chnst Church, Oxford 
May 23, 1864 

My dear Child, 

It’s been so fnghtfully hot here that I’ve been almost too weak to hold a 
pen, and even if I had been able, there was no mk - it had all evaporated mto 

‘ Robinson Duckworth (1834-191 1 ). then Fellow of Tnnity, was an early fhend of Dodgson’s 
He later became Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and Canon of Westminster Duckworth was 
the other adult present on the rownng party two years earher when Dodgson first told the story 
of ylfice, m which, m fact, he is represented as the Duck. This note is pasted into a prcscnution 
copy of the 18C6 Alice bearing the inscription 'R Ducksvorth with the sincere regards of 
the Author in memory of our voyage ” An autograph card is also pasted in “Dear Duckworth, 
Could you help to row my friends on Wednesday’ Truly yours. C L Dodgson.” No entry 
appears in the Dianes for either the foUowmg Thursday (the fourteenth) or Saturday (the 
sixteenth) The famous nver party took place on Fnday, July 4 1862 Duckworth helped 
Dodgson row the Liddell children on at least two other occasions (neither of them a Wednesday) 
and joined Dodgson for croquet at the Deanery on the day before the histone voyage (Dianes, 
PP 178-9, 180-1) For Duckworth’s recollections of the journey, see Piclure Book, pp 358-60 
For Ahees recollections, see Colhngwood, p 96, and Ahcc and Caryl Hargreaves, “Alice’s 
Recollections of Carrolhan Days ’ ConihtU Magazine, vol uoan, July 1932, pp 1-12 (partially 
rcpnnted m Dianes p 183) See also Dodgson s own account m “ ’Alice’ on the Stage,” re- 
pnnted m Piclure Book, pp 163-74- The copy of Alice's Adi’eiUiires Under Ground that Dodgson 
gave Duckworth bears the mscnption ‘The Duck from the Dodo 9 June 1887” (Roscnbach) 
See facing p 124, below, for a photograph of Duckworth 

[ <53 ] 



a cloud of black steam, and in tint stau U Ins been llmtinf ibom tiu room, 
inking the walls and ceiling till they’re Innlly fit to he >ccn todi) it n 
cooler, and a little Ins come back into the ml -bottle in the form ol bbcl 
snow-there will soon be enough for me to write and order tlio c phoitv 
graphs your Mamnn wants 

This hot weather makes me ver) sad and sully I can Innll) lecp m) 
temper sometimes For instance, just now the Bishop of 0 \ford came in to 
see me-It was a civil thing to do, and he meant no harm, poor man but 
I was so provoked at his coming in that I threw ,a hool at his head, which 
I am afraid hurt him a good deal (Mem. tins isn’t quite true*, so )ou needn t 
hclicvc It Don’t be in such a hurry to believe nc\t time - I’ll tell )ou why 
If you set to work to believe everything, )ou wall tire cut the behcsing- 
musclcs of your mind, and then )ou’ll be so weal )ou won’t be able to 
believe the simplest true things Only last wcil a friend of mine set to v ork 
to believe Jack-thc-giant-killcr He man.aged to do it, but he was so ex¬ 
hausted by It that when I told him it w'.as raining (v Inch w’as true) lie 
couldn’t believe It, but rushed out into the street without Ins hat or umbrella, 
tlic consequence of which w'as Ins hair got seriously damp, and one curl 
didn’t recover its right shape for nearly 2 da^s (Mem some of that is not 
quite true, I’m afraid)) Will you tell Grcvillc I am getting on with Ins 
picture (to go into the oval frame, you know*) and I hope to send it in a da) 
or two Also tcU your Mamma that I’m sorr)’ to say none of m) sisters arc 
coming to London this summer 

With my kind regards to your Papa and Mamma, and love to you and 
the other infants, I remain 

Your affectionate Friend, 
Charles L Dodgson 

The only unlucky tiling that happened to me last Friday w'ls your writing 
to me There' 


To Toni Taylor 

MS up to $ Berg, rcmamdcT BM 


Christ Church, Oxford 
June 10, 1S64 

My dear Sir, 

You were kind enough to wish me to let you know some while before 
I came to town on my photographic visit, that you might see whether you 
could entrap any victims for me My plans arc not definitely settled yet. 
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but, so far as I can see, I shall be m town on or before the 20th (thougli I 
could come sooner if there were reason to do so) After tliat I shall be photo¬ 
graphing at vanous fnends’ houses for 2 or 3 weeks I am obliged to speak 
vaguely, as my plans will be liable to change from day to day ^ 

1 have many children sitters engaged, among others, Mr Millais’," who 
wall make most picturesque subjects Believe me 

Ever yours truly, 

C L Dodgson 

P S I should be very glad if you could help me in fixing on a name for my 
fair)'-talc, wluch Mr Tcnmel (in consequence of your kmd introduction) 
is now illustratmg for me, and which I hope to get published before Xmas 
The heroine spends an hour underground, and meets various birds, beasts, 
etc (ho fames), endowed with speech The whole thing is a dream, but 
that I don’t want revealed till the end I first thought of “Alice’s Adventures 
Under Ground,” but that was pronounced too like a lesson-book, m which 
instruction about mines would be administered in the form of a gnll, then 
I took "Alice’s Golden Hour,” but that I gave up, having a dark suspiaon 
$that there is already a book called “Lily’s Golden Hours ” Here are the other 
names I have thought of 



f elves 


[hour 

f elf-Jand 

Alice among the- 

1 

i goblms 

Alice’s 

doings 

[adventures 

m 

[wonderland 


Of all these I at present prefer “Alice’s Adventures m Wonderland ” In spite 
of your “morahty,” I want something sensational Perhaps you can suggest 
a better name than any of these 


' Dodgson was in pursuit of the Terrys as sitters, but his path was strewn ith obstacles, he 
did not meet them until August, and he did not photograph them until July of the following 
year 

* William Holman Hunt gave Dodgson a letter of introduction to Mrs Mfllais on Apnl 6 of 
this year, and Dodgson called at 7 Cromwell Place on the following day "I first went to 7-A 
by mistake, and while waiting at the door noticed a gentleman who was svalking up and down 
m front of the next house and whom I thought hke the pictures of Mdlais We mterchanged 
some remarks about the difficulty of gettmg the door answered Then came some children with 
a governess, and I said to myself ‘There comes "my first sermon,” ’ but they passed the door 
I was at, made a rush at the gentleman (evidently their father) and went mto the next house 
At last I found out my mistake, and that the gentleman was Mdlais himself He was very kind, 
and took me into his studio and sent for his children - 2 boys, and 3 girls ” In the following 
months, Dodgson called repeatedly on the Mdlais fanuly (Dianes, pp 213,230 233-4) (Sir) John 
Everett Mdlais (1829-96) married (1855) Euphemia Chalmers Gray (1828-97) previously wife 
of John Ruskm. They had four sons and four daughters 



To Jus sister Louisa 

MS Texas 

Pluinbly’s Hotel, Freshwater, Isle of Wight 

August 3, 1864 

My dear Louisa, 

In continuation of my letter to Mary of the 28th,^ which I suppose con¬ 
tained my history up to the middle of that day, I was asked to go to the 
Camerons in the cvemng, and take my photographs - meanwhile I had got 
into conversation, in the coffee-room, with a gentleman and lady (real ones, 
as my peculiar skill in physiognomy told me) and had exhibited the said 
photographs to them first tlic lady was an artist herself, and took an un¬ 
mistakable interest m them - it was a real treat to exliibit them to people who 
so thorouglily entered into them I saw more of this couple the next morning, 
when they left, and found they were a Mr and Mrs Boyes," of St James 
Terrace, London We took a great fancy to each other, and they “hoped I 
would call, when in town,” ditto, ditto, with reference to Oxford Really 
I am beginning to think I have the faculty of making friends with people 
“on the shortest notice ” 

In the evemng Mrs Cameron and I had a mutual exhibition of photo¬ 
graphs Hers are all taken purposely out of focus - some arc very picturesque 
- some merely hideous However she talks of them all as if they were 
tnumphs in art She wished she could have had some of iiiy subjects to take 
out of focus - and I expressed an analogous wish with regard to some of 
her subjects 

The next 2 or 3 days were very enjoyable, though very uneventful 
I called on Mrs Cameron on Monday, and told her I felt rather tempted 
to have my camera sent down here-there arc so many pretty children 
about - but that it was too much trouble, and instead, I asked if she would 
photograph for me {tii focus) the prettiest two, one being a child of Mr 
Bradley’s,® the master of Marlborough, and the other, name unknown, but 
constantly to be seen about I described her as well as I could “Well then,” 

1 Dodgson amved on the Isle of Wight on July 26 (Dianes, p 220) The letter he refers to is 
missing 

• John Frederick Boyes (1811-79), Classical scholar, author, headmaster at Walthamstow, and 
his wife, Charlotte Augusta Cobourg (d 1901) Dodgson later called on them, from time to 
time, on his visits to town, and sent them msenbed copies of his books 
=• George Granville Bradley (1821-1903) and his family were neighbours and fnends of the 
Tennysons When Dodgson wrote this letter, Bradley was Headmaster of Marlborough m the 
midst of reforms that would make it one of the leading public schools in the land When Bradley 
left Marlborough in 1870 to become Master of University College, Oxford, Dodgson took up 
the old acquaintanceship, called on the Bradleys, and entertained them m his rooms We cannot 
determine which of the Bradley children Dodgson refers to, and although, it seems, he did not 
take photographs of the Bradleys at this time, he certainly photographed five of the seven children 
later at Oxford (Diaries, pp 220, 295, June 7, 1871, March 20, 22, 1872) For more on the 
Bradleys, see Dodgson to Mrs Bradley, p 169, below 
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said Mrs Cameron, “next time you see her, just ask her her name,” and this 
I half-resolved to do She also asked me to come in on Tuesday evemng, to 
meet Mr Henry Taylor, who was coming over from Bournemouth on a 
visit 

On Monday afternoon I was lounging about on the beach, and came on the 
same little unknown child - such a httlc gipsy beauty, nch brown complexion 
and black eyes I was afraid of frightening her if I asked her name, so I came 
up to the hotel, and got the landlady to come out on to the cliff, who 
made out for me who she was - a child of the Colonel who coimnands 
the fort 

Tuesday evemng I went over to the Camerons, Mr Cameron and Mr H. 
Taylor had not yet come up to the drawing-room, and no one was there 
but Mrs Cameron and a lady whom she introduced m the usual inarticulate 
way I couldn’t catch a syllable of her name, and didn’t much care After 
we had chatted a little, I said, “Oh, Mrs Cameron, I liave made out who 
the little girl is I want you to photograph for me I got the landlady at the 
inn to make out her name for me She is Colonel Frankland’s child ” Said 
Mrs Cameron, quietly indicating her friend, “ This lady’s child ” Wasn’t it 
a cunous comadence (or, as Mrs Cameron called it, “a very pretty m- 
adent”)^ Mrs Franklin (I had got the name wrong) seemed by no means 
displeased at my wishing for a picture of her child -1 showed her some of 
my photographs m the evemng - but Mr Taylor was anxious to hear her 
sing, so she had very httle time to look at them, and I promised to bnng her 
the rest to her house (which is close by) This I did this mormng, and showed 
them to her, her child Rosa, and her 3 (rather ugly) boys She is a very 
pleasant and gemal person, and promises to get Mr Bradley’s children as 
sitters, as well as her own, if I like to have my camera down here, which I am 
half tempted to do, as there are many of the peasantry I should hke to get 
also ^ 

There are several pecuhanties m this place one is, that we are positively 
haunted by 3 women who sell lace Of course this is only a pretext for 
begging, but I come upon them, or rather they come upon me, at all hours 
and in all places they stand and discourse one through the open window of 
the cofifee-room, and this afternoon I chanced upon all 3 of them in a lonely 
httle road leading to an uninhabited bay, and was urged to buy lace there 
and then If I was m the habit of dressing in lace from head to foot, I couldn’t 
wish for more frequent opportumties of buying it 

^ Dodgson’s camera arrived from London on August 12 and he began photographmg at 
Fartmgford on the thirteenth. Three of the Frankhn children sat for him that day Mrs Frankhn 
was bom Lucy Haywood (i828?-i922) only daughter of Ed ward Waldron Haywood, of Sillins 
Worcestershire, in 1854 she married (Major-General) Charles Tngance Frankhn (1822-95), who 
was in command of the Royal Artillery on the Isle of Wight at the time The daughter. Rose 
Lucy (1857^-1934) married (1883) Fredcnck John Wood (1834-1913), Vicar of Hcadmgley, 
Honorary Canon of Ripon. For a Dodgson photograph of Mrs Frankhn and Rose, sec Gcm- 
shcim, plate 44 (Diabies, p 22, August 18, 1864, Rams Gallery catalogue, November lo-ii, 
193d. lot 135) 




Another peculiarity, or rather mystery, is this Every morning four little 
children, dressed in yellow, go by from the fort down to the beach they 
go by m a state of great excitement, brandishing wooden spades, and nraking 
savage noises from that moment they disappear entirely They arc never to 
be seen OH the beach The only theory I can form is, that they all tumble into 
a hole somewhere, and continue excavating therein during the day however 
that may be, I have once or twice come across them returning at night, in 
exactly the same state of excitement, and seemingly in quite as great a hurry 
to get home as they were before to get out The evening noises they make 
sound to me very much like the morning noises, but I suppose they arc 
different to them, and contain an account of the day’s achievements 

Also there arc i very mild young men who inhabit the coffee-room along 
with me their conversation is so insipid, that I have not been tempted to 
make much acquaintance with them But, contemptible as they generally 
appear, I could not help pitying them yesterday, when they came m from 
their walk (or whatever it was), and one of them said to the other, after 
a silence, “I don’t think this has been altogether a happy day Do you think 
it has, Charlie?” “Oh, I don’t know said the other roughly, and seemingly 
a little ashamed of his brother for making such a remark m public 
Tomorrow I am going over with my carpet-bag to Bournemouth, to 
return the next day ^ What further performances Fate has in store for me 
I cannot say 

How stupid of me to leave Henrietta’s questions unanswered ’ Will you 
tell her “yes” to all Of course she may lend books, and pick locks, if she 
secs fit 

Also Wilfred asked for a photograph of Alice Donkin,^ to colour 1 did 
not hurry to answer it, thinking that my answer to Aunt Lucy would do for 
him also - that my stock is all in London He also had better rob the Rectory 
album for the present need 

I am glad you all like Mrs Anderson’s picture ^ Guess what I gave for it 

^ Dodgson actually spent two nights at Bournemouth, the sole purpose of the visit appearing 
to be a call on the Henry Taylors (Dianes August 4-6, 1864) 

* Two Ahee Donkins enter Dodgson’s life This is Alice Jane Donkin (1851-1929), the daughter 
of Edward Donkm of Barmby Moor, land agent, and his wife Mary, bom Watt Alice was also 
a niece of William Hshbum Donkm (1814-159), Savihan Professor of Astronomy at Oxford She 
mamed Wilfred Dodgson in the summer of 1871 Charles Dodgson’s early impression ofthc Don¬ 
kins was that “they were very pleasant people to stay with, though the father and boys are quite 
£armer-hke m tone and manner” (Diaries, p 303. October 10,1862) For Dodgson photograplis 
of Ahee, see Gemsheim, plates 15 and 58 

“ Sophie Anderson (1823-98?), the painter, was bom in Pans, the daughter of the French 
bnd^ape artist architect-engineer Charles Antoine Colomb Gengembre (1790-1863) and his 
ng 15 wi c, w o in 1849 together abandoned Pans for Cincinnati, Ohio, where they changed 
Gengembre (or Hubert) dcsi gned several Amcncan buildings, among them 
t e eg cny, ennsylvania, City HalL For her part Sophie painted portraits, contributed five 
lUustrations to H^ Howe’s Historical Collections of the Great West (1851), and mamed the 
English painter Walter Anderson (d i886>) The couple moved to England sometime m the 
18SOS and cxlubited in London regularly until ill health drove them to Capn Four months before 
tVTiting this letter, Dodgson on a visit to two London art gaUenes, admired Mr and Mrs 
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You certainly arc putting the Archbishop’s picture^ through a severe ordeal 
If an oil-pamting on each side is not enough to kill it, all I can say is, that it is 
one of those engravings that mthmg can kill 
Will that do for one letter, do you think ^ 

Your very affectionate brother, 

C L Dodgson 

PS lam minng by this post, to Mr Ellis at Windsor,^ to say “no go” - 
not, of course, in those very words, but at great length and in beautiful 
language 


AndcKon’s pictures, and “deaded on going to Mr Anderson’s house, to make his acquamunce.’ 
The Andersons welcomed him and he found them to be “very pleasant people ” In June of that 
year, he bought one of Mrs Andenon’s pictures from her, probably the one he aUudes to 
here. He continued to MSit the Andersons. developed a great admiration for Mrs Andenon’s 
child pamtings, and bought at least one more of her pictures (Diawes, pp 213, 217, Apnl 5, 
1864) For more on Mrs Anderson, see EUen C Cbyton, Bif/isli Fema/e/irtirts (1876), pp 7 - 9 . 
and George C Groce and David H. Wallace. 77 .e New Yorl. Hisloncal Sontty Diciwnary of Artists 

in America (1069), p 9 . , v . , 

‘ The picture discussed here is presumably one of Charles Thomas Longley (1794-1868). 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whom according to Gcmshcira (p 9 o)» Dodgson photographed 
“more often than any other man ” Dodgson’s father was Longley’s chaplam when Longley was 
Bishop of Ripon (1836-J6), and Dodgson himself attended Rugby and Omst Church with 
Longley’s eldest son. (Sir) Henry Longley (1833-99). Chief Chanty ^mnmsionet for England 
and Wales Longlcy’s daughters tv etc among Dodgson’s earliest child fnends, and m 1857-8 he 
wrote “The Legend of ‘ Scotland’ ’ expressly for them. Dodgson visited the bmily at Lambeth 
Palace and, for a time dunng July 1864. used the Palace as his photographic studio Dodgson’s 
letter suggests that Louisa had an etching made from the photograph For two of the Longley 
photographs, see Getnsheim, plate 41. Collingwood. p 57 (Pictnre Book, p 331 , Diawes, pp 49. 
X18 I38) 

*’conyngham Ellis (i 8 i 7 ?- 9 i). Vicar of Cranboumc, Berkshire, and one of Dodgson’s 

fncads-in-photography Dodgson snsited him four months earlier, on April 8 “I went with him 
to his house meeting on the way several of Mr Ellis’s children (one of whom. Mary, I thought 

very pretty) and at the house we found the eldest litdc girl with the extraordinary name of 
Dymphna.” Dodgson soon made a friend of Dymphna On July 19. 1865. he^^te m his 
Dianes 'Heard from Dymphna Elhs, askmg me to come to help next Sunday Would I were 
more fit to preach to others' ” Although the letter to Ellis is missmg, Dodgson h^ is mmt hkely 
refiising an invitation to preach at Cranboumc Mrs Elhs was Sophia Isabella, born Babmgton 
(i829a-93), and the daughter with the extraordinary name was Frances Dymphna Hamer 
(1854-1930) 



MS Texas 


Croft Rectory, Darlington 
September 8, 1864 


My dear Rossetti, 

I think you undervalue the Gem “ if you could tell me the publisher’s 
name, I should be obliged, as that might help me m my search - though 
certainly it seems to have vanished from the sight of men 

* As a result of Alexander Munro’s good offices, Dodgson became well acquainted with tlie 
Rossetti family in the iSCos After having photographed the Rossettis (see Dodgson to Mn 
MacDonald, p 6i, n. 3, above), Dodgson was slow m sending copies of Ins "takes" to them and 
on December 3, Dante Gabriel wrote to him (MS Bero!) "If you take good photographs of 
people, you know you cannot help them wanting to see them Every one concerned has 
reached such a pitch of exatement about them that I am compelled to turn thar spokesman or 
penman.” Dodgson obliged and, on December 21, Rossetti wrote again (MS Dcrol) "The 
one of my mother and sister together is a treasure to us all, and 1 fancy the one of myself in a 
reclining position is well too ” Soon afterwards Christina wrote (incomplete MS Pnneeton, 
n d) enclosing a list of mne photographs that she wanted Dodgson to provide, in multiples 
of from one to twelve copies, and, on March 13 of the new year, Dante Gabriel wrote again 
(transcript Green) thanking Dodgson for the photographs Here Rossetti comments on indi¬ 
vidual photographs in detail and orders more copies "All those from drawings arc I think 
excellent,” he wntes, but he objects to “the } portrait of my sister Chnstma” and asks if it were 
not possible to “have some more trials made when you arc next in town ” Three days later 
Rossetti svrotc agam (transcript Green) reporting that his "mother and sister were delighted on 
seemg the photographs which I took dowm to them since writing to you No doubt,” he adds, 
my Mter Christina would be very glad to give you another opportunity of photographing her, 
mould you have time to do so " I have found no evidence that Dodgson ever photographed the 
Rossettis again, but Wilham Michael Rossetti (1829-1919), the family’s chromcicr, gives us a 
further descnption of some of the photographs that Dodgson took at Cheync Walk “One 
represents my mother and Christina, half-figures highly successful, and showing the contour of 
niy sister s ace to great advantage [Gemshcim, plate 23] There arc also three famil)-groups, two 
of them compnsmg four figures and the other five The last is spoiled by splashes In each of these 
Umstma is rapiuUy charactenzed, one is a standing figure, with a cheerful and somewhat 
bantering air Elsewhere. W M. Rossetti saw Dodgson as “belonging to the type of ’the Uni- 
venity a certam extemahsm of pohte propnety, verging toward the conventional Ido 

Rossetti contoues, "he said in my presence anything ‘funny’ or quaint” Ford 
^d^Ford wrote that, if his pndfkther Ford Madox Brown may be behead. " the wombat of 
RMsem WM the prototype of the dormouse m ’Ahee in Wonderland ’ ” “Perhaps.” adds Frances 
h.r^o f^EabnudsoulmDodgson [Christina] chatted of how she and Wilham Michael 

to wombat at the zoo, of how they had mtroduced the dehghtful creature 

SS! W1 - y”’ woLat that slept 

?hnS.J dimng-room uble and ate expensive agars She may have 

of a^^!n*slelTd“‘ [Dodgson’s] visits when she chuckled over the misadvmtures 

ot a certam sleepy dormouse m a presentation copy of Lewis Carroll’s r-,U of Altro ” 

gr^^“bS^e'rSrt coUectecThis house and its 

m of wonderland, and once the author of ’Wonderland’ photographed us 

^ Sroup of five, but whiL vanouLthers 

ftoTit in f T u I =» ^ol^tary print taken 

Wilham Michael Rossetti, Son.eR;,n,„il^^ v^ti'l FodVd 

Dodgson had wntten to Rossetti asking where he could find a copy of the Pre-Raphaehte 
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Today I am sending you most of the photographs you ordered I have 
yet to send you 

2 of yourself 
2 Mrs and Miss Rossetti 
2 “head on pillow ” 

For those sent, you will owe me fj2. 3 6 You can pay by P O order on 
Darlington, or you can leave it till I call agam, as you prefer Beheve me 

Smcerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Alexander Macmdlan ^ 

Transcnpt Roscnbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November ii, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been considenng the question of the colour of Alices Adventures, and 
have come to the conclusion that bright red will be the best - not the best, 

magazine that appeared m 1850, and Rossetti replied on August 25, 1864 “My dear Dodgson, 
I really have not the least idea where that preaous pubhcation would be obtained, and if I had, 
should feel no irresistible impulse to put any one on the scent of it. An exhaustive mqinry among 
Some of the trades catalogued m the Post OfiBcc Directory - Class Buttcrmen for instance - might 
I fancy have produced some results about the year 1850, but I fear m 1S64 the golden opportumty 
15 gone for ever I beheve your leisure (known to be much limited) as to supplymg further 
photographs, is looked forward to by my mother and sisters Hopmg you are well, 1 am yours 
ever, D G Rossetti” (MS Berg) 

* On the first page of the mnth volume of his Dianes, Dodgson wrote out a calendar of events 
connected with composing and publishing Alice’s AJi’eiUures m IVonderlarui (sec the following 
page) While he chromcles the early meetmgs with his illustrator, he faib to note equivalent 
encounters with his pubhshcr In fact, the first mention of the publisher on the hst comes on 
June 27, 1865, when, with the book already m existence, Dodgson records “first copies sent 
[from the Oxford pnnter] to Macmillan/ordcrcd copy to be sent from London to be received by 
Ahce on July 4 (Tuesday) 1865 ” We can. however, trace the relationship back to October 19, 
1863, when Dodgson “went to Combe’s m the cvenmg to meet the publisher Macmillan ” 
(Diaries, p 206) How and when Dodgson negotiated the contract for the book that made him 
famous and led to a life-long assoaation with the company of Macmfllan of Covent Garden is 
not estabhshed. But surely Dodgson and Macmfllan corresponded before he vmite thu, the 
carhest letter to the firm th^ has come to light In all, hundreds of letters passed between Dodgson 
and Macmillan m the quarter-century he had yet to hvc, and most of these arc preserved m the 
Roscnbach Museum m Philadelphia They cover a mynad of details about Dodgson’s published 
books and several projected books that never matenahzed. They show Dodgson to be a shrewd 
and careful busmessraan, and Macimllan & Company a patient and accommodatmg pubhshcr, 
performing dunes for Dodgson that went far beyond what, even in Victorian nmes, would have 
been their ordinary rcsponsibdines In fact, the relanonship between Dodgson and Macmillan 
Was unconvennoni Inrtcad of paying Dodgson royaincs on books sold, MacmiUan marketed 
the books for a commission, and Dodgson paid for all the costs of produemg the books, mcludmg 
the advertisements Nonetheless Dodgson frequently called upon Macmillan to act as the 
amanuensis to Lewis Carroll (espcaally m answenng fan mad), m procurrag theatre tickets, and 
in pcrformmg other chores and errands Only a few representative letters from Dodgson to 




Calendar of events connected -witVi tVie composing and publislnng of Ahee's Adventures in Wonderland 
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perhaps, artistically, but the most attractive to childish eyes Can this colour 
be managed with the same smooth, bnght cloth that you have m green 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 14, 1864 

My dear Mar)', 

Once upon a time there was a little girl, and she had a cross old Uncle - 
his neighbours called him a Curmudgeon (whatever that may mean) - and 
this little girl liad promised to copy out for him a sonnet Mr Rossetti had 
wntten about Sliakcspcare - Well, and she didn’t do it, you know and the 
poor old Uncle’s nose kept getnng longer and longer, and his temper getting 
shorter and shorter, and post after post went by, and no sonnet came — 
I leave off here to explain how they sent letters in those days there were no 
gates, so the gate-posts weren’t obliged to stay in one place - consequence 
of which, diey went wandenng all over the country - consequence of 
which, if you wanted to send a letter anywhere, all you had to do was to 
fasten it on to a gate-post that was going m the proper direction (only they 
sometimes changed their nunds, which was awkward) This was called 
“sendmg a letter by the post ” They did things very simply in those days 
if you had a lot of money, you just dug a hole under the hedge, and popped 
It m then you said you had “put it in the bank,” and you felt quite com¬ 
fortable about It And the way they travelled was - there were raihngs all 
along the side of the road, and they used to get up, and walk along the top, 
as steaddy as they could, till they tumbled off- which they mostly did very 

Messrs Macmillan arc mcluded here, the Roscnbach Inundation plans to publish the full Dodgson- 
Macmillan correspondence In the early years, Dodgson’s letters to “Dear Sir” and “Mr Mac¬ 
millan” arc clearly addressed to Alexander Macmillan (1818— 96 )> co-founder of the pubhshing 
firm. After 1876, Alexander’s nephew, (Sir) Frcdcnck Omdge Macmillan (1851-1936) became 
a partner, and it is not always clear which of the two Macmillans Dodgson is writing to For 
more on Dodgson and Messrs Macmillan, sec Hudson, passim Charles Morgan, The House of 
Maontllan (1944), pp 79-81, 107-14, and Warren Weaver, Alice m Many Tongues (1964), 
especially pp 25 3iff 

* Hudson pomts out (p 135) that the green bindmg that Dodgson was considering, perhaps at 
Macmillan’s suggestion, was the same as the company had used for Charles Kmgslcy’s The 
Water Babies, published in May of the previous year 

’ The sonnet was, surely, “On the Site of a Mulberry-Tree,” and it would be mtercstmg to 
know the source of Mary MacDonald’s copy Although Rossetn composed the sonnet m 1853 
and, accordmg to W M. Rossetti, had it printed “long ago,” he “never published it except in 
the Academy for 15 February 1871 ” {The Colleaed Works oj Dante Gabnel Rossetti (1901), p 521) 
Perhaps a copy of the privately printed version had come Mary’s way At some point, Dodgson 
himself made a copy m his own hand, and this manuscript is m the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Library at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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To Al(\ivuTr Miinmlltin 

l(<. ' b v‘i 

(')in ! C-lii.tili, 0\*o'a 
NSiscmlj-r 

Dear Sir, ^ 

1 tear m\ little Imtal .'l./i-r/jf/irr* in H't n-'i'/Lr .1 r,5nno* n is 

)car Mr Itnnicl \srites that he is hop-I s »i) c<sinj'!''t)iu' th" pirtiui-i hs 
Xmas The cause I lio not 1 nos', hut lit v rite m j’fot tr*inh!'. ha’ ma jii"' 
lost Uis mother, atul 1 base hep,^eel him to put the thin,' as d-* lor the p's'vnt ’ 
Under these circumstances \shat tune shouKl s*ni ailsi otr aiimtu* at fo' 
bringing out the book’ Would I'astcr be a pooil time, o'" v oiild it l^-r lacttcr 
to get It out before then’ 

Hiked the specimen of red cloth )ou sent I Insc not jet s,en V/eC/u/d'et J 
Grtr/rtiid,® but Will look at u Ikhcsc me 

Yours t'ul>. 

C I Dodpson 


To Mory MacDonoU 

MS Yale 


jChrjst Church, Osforel) 
December j, 


My dear Mary, 

I ought to have written before to send you in) thanks for the sonnet - do 
not suppose I didn’t write, hundreds of times tlic difficult) has been with tlic 
dircctiw^ I directed the letters so violently at first, tint they went far bc)ond 
the mark - some of tlicm were picked up at the otlicr end of Russia Last 
week I made a very near shot, and actually succeeded in putting ’’Earl’s 
Terrace, Kensington, only I overdid the number, and put izooo instead of 
12 If you enquire for the letter at No 12000 ,1 daresay tlicy’ll gi\c it )Ou 


'■ I have not found Tcnnicl's letter to Dodgion or hu reply to Tcnniel Nor do Uir Dianci 
allude to this exchange 

* Tlic Childrens Garland from the DesI Poets, selected and arranged by Co\cntr> I’aimorc, 
published the year before 
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After that, I fell into a feeble state of health, and directed the letters so gently 
that one of them only reached the other side of the room It’s lying by the 
window now, isn’t it. Sambo? “Iss, Massa, him went almost fru dc window ” 
You would think, from that, that my servant is a nigger, but he isn’t - only 
T adnurc the mggers so much that I’ve taught him to speak broken English, 
and I call him Sambo (Ins real name is John Jones) and every morning I do 
Ins face wnth the blacking-brush He says he likes talking the broken English, 
but he doesn’t like having his face blacked - that’s very fanaful, I tell him 
I mean to come to town for a few days before Xmas, and will call for 
5 nunutes or so, some afternoon Do your Papa and Mamma know Miss 
Jean Ingelow’^ I see she lives in Kensington 

Your loving friend, 

C L Dodgson 


To an umdetutjied recipient 

MS Harvard 


Croft Rectory, Darlington 
Tuesday [’ 1865]® 

Dear Sir, 

I travelled from Thirsk about a month ago with a family party, father 
and 2 children, and have been wishing to find them again in order to procure, 
if I could, photograplis of the children, as I am a great collector of those 
works of art, and am an amateur photographer myself My travelling com¬ 
panion said he had been many years in Darlington, and it has been suggested 
to me that perhaps you were he If this is not so, excuse my having troubled 
you to no purpose 


Faithfully yours, 
C L Dodgson 


To Dymphna Elks 

MS Harvard 

Great Northern Hotel, King’s Cross, London 

[July 29, i865]3 

My dear Dymphna, 

Of course I left somethmg behind - always do this time it was my album 
of photographs (and autographs) And we also forgot to get your names 

' Poet and novelist (1820-97), who hved at 15 Holland Street, Kensington 

* The handwnting places this letter in the mid-sixties 

* On July 25, Dodgson journeyed from London to Windsor and rode over to the Ellises at 
Cranboume “I found they were able to house me, ’ he records, “so I got the camera out, and 
t>cgan at once with a good picture of Dymphna ” He photographed all the followmg day. 
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THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


written m it So will you please turn 2 or 3 pages on after "Miry Millais, ^ 
and then sign your name in the same place in the page as she did, only about 
half an inch lower down, and then get Mary, Bertha, and Katie” to do the 
same thmg in the 3 following pages And then will you send it by tram to 
Croft Rectory, Darlington Thank you - much obliged 
I didn’t leave many cloths behind, as I had meant to do - fact was, I cned 
so much while packing up the photographing things, that the cloths were 
all dripping wet with my tears, and I w'as ashamed to leave them behind Of 
course you won’t mention it to any one Kind regards to your party, and 
love to the tliree above-mentioned In great haste, 

Your alTcctionatc fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To DympJma Ellts 

Text Hatch, pp 39-40 


[Croft Rcaory] Darlington 
August 3, 1865 

My dear Dymphna, 

The photograph-album arrived safe, autograplis and all - only the Rail¬ 
way people (who had carefully read it) said that your signature made the 
book “above m value” and that it “ought to have been registered ’ 

I told the clerk that was nonsense, and that down at Cranboume your 
signature wasn’t thought worth ad, but he shook his head gravely, and said 
“he knew better than that ” 

By the bye, when I asked you for a list of your Cluistian names, I meant 
the names tn full, and you have given me a most tantalizing lot of initials, 
which puzzle me so that I can hardly sleep at mght For instance, what is 
“F” before “Dymphna”’ Is it Fattma, Fcnclla, or Feodora’ or is it (I hardly 
dare hope for so beautiful a name) Foscoforma 


retumed to London on the twenty-eighth, and on the oventy-nmth went on to Croft Long 
after Dodgson’s death, Dymphna Elhs remembered that "Lew is Carroll, introduced to my father, 
I know not how, came to our country home to photograph the children. I was the eldest of 
a httle group of five, and I feel sure I was a ‘favounte ’ He made every child to feel that He de¬ 
veloped the photographs m our cellar using ‘wet plates ’ I remember the mess and the mystery 
of these He came several times We cned when he went away We were absolutely fearless 
wth him We felt he was one of us, and on our side against all the grown-ups ’ (Dianes, 
Dymphna Ellis, “ ‘To Every Child Who Lova^hce,' ” The Times, April 4, 1928 p 4) 

1 Dodgson had photographed the Millais parents and children on July 20 and 21 For his 
photograph of Mary Hunt Millais (1860-1944) and her autograph see Gcmshcim, plate 51, for 
other photographs of the Millais family, plates 48-50 
* Dymphna s sisters 


» “Foscofo™^” an invented name was perhaps suggested by Aldiborontiphoscophormo in 
Henry Carey s Circe Chrononhotoniholosos (1734) or by Count Fosco in Wilkie Collins’ The 
Woman in White (1B60) 
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I am so sorry to have made you dull by gomg away * It is quUe clear now 
that I ought never to have come However, ours was an awfully sudden 
foendship, and I daresay you will forget me agam just as suddenly So cheer 
up You’ll have to wait a week or so for the photographs, I’m afraid With 
kind regards to Mr and Mrs Elhs and love to the unfortunate httle beggar- 
children (how are their poor feet^)^ I remain 

Yours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To ^Tom Taylor^ 

MS Berg 

Croft: Rectory, Darhngton 
August 3, 1865 

Dear Sur, 

I wnte to heg that, if you have received the copy I sent you of Alices 
Adventures m Wonderland, you will suspend your judgment on it tiU I can 
send you a better copy We are pnnting it agam, as the pictures are so badly 
done ^ 

^ For a photograph of the Elhs children barefoot, see Victorian ClnUJren, plate 2 

* “Probably to Tom Taylor” appears on the folder for this letter m the Berg Collection, 

* The pubhshmg history of Ahee’s Adventures m Wonderland has a Cury-tale quahty all its own 
The Clarendon Press of Oxford prmted 2000 copies of what has come to be known as the 6rst 
edition of the book. On May 24, 1865, Dodgson wrote to Macmillan requesting fifty copies to 
give to his fnends, “and the rest of the 2000 you can bmd at your leisure and publish at whatever 
time of the year you think best,” he added. On June 27, he recorded (in his calendar, see p 72) 
“first copies sent to Macmillan " On July 19, he noted (ibid.) that he had “heard from Tenmel, 
who IS dissatisfied with the prmting of the pictures ” The next day he “called on Macmillan, 
and showed him Tenmel’s letter about the fairy-tale - he 1$ entirely dissatisfied with the pnntmg 
of the pictures, and I suppose we shall have to do it all agam” (Dianes, p 234) "Finally decided 
on the re-pnnt of Alice,” Dodgson wrote on August 2, “and that the first 2000 shall be sold as 
waste paper Wrote about it to Macmillan, Combe and TenmeL” He immediately set about 
recaHmg all the copies he had inscnbed and sent to fnends, and promised them replacements 
as Soon as the new prmting was available Instead of tummg the ongmal copies mto waste paper, 
hots ever, he sold them to Appleton, the New York publisher, and they appeared with a new 
title-page as the first Amencan ediuon. Wc do not know exactly when the second edition, prmted 
by R. Clay, Son & Taylor, Bread Street HiD, London, was published, but it was certainly 
sometime m the autumn of 1865, although the utle-page reads 1S66 Dodgson received “a copy 
of the new impression of Alice" on November 9 and judged it "very far nipcnor to the old, and 
in faCT a perfect piece of artistic pnntmg” (p 236) He “heard from Tenmel, approving new 
impression,” on Not ember 28 (sec Dodgson’s calendar, p 72) A meticulous worker himself, 
Dodgson made great demands upon all his pnnters, engravers, binders, illustrators, and, of course 
his publisher Some hutonans undentandably jumped to the conclusion that Dodgson 
ongmally demanded that the first edition of Alice be scrapped, but Tenmel aaually wTote to 
Dalael at the time “I protested so strongly against the disgraceful pnntmg that [Dodgson] 
camelled the edition" (MS Huntington) Doth Dodgson and Tenmel v, ould be stunned to know 
that a single copy of that “mfenor” first edinon bnngs thousands of pounds when it comes up 
for sale. So choice a book has it become that collecton would trade whole segments of their 
libranes for a smgle copy of the ‘ first ’ Alice bibhogtaphers dream of uncovenng an unrecorded 
top^, and literary chroniclers are at a loss to explain how, esen in the heyday of Victonan pub- 
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I got several capital pictures of the Terry party, and hope shortly to send 
a few of the best for your acceptance ^ Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


lishing, such extravagant deasions could be made over a single children’s book as were made 
over this one For more on the cancelled edition, sec Dianes, pp 234-5, Handbook, pp 27-33. 
Hudson, pp 137-9, Harry Morgan Ayres, C<ifro//’sv 4 /ife (1936), W H Bond, "The Publication 
of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland," Harvard Library Diillclln, vol x, 1956, pp 306-24, Warren 
Weaver, “The First Edition of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland A Census,” 77 ie Papers of the 
BibliographicalSocietyofAmerica,\o] LXV, First Quarter, 1971, pp 1-40, and SclwynH Goodacrc, 
"Lewis Carroll’s 1887 Corrections to Alice," Library, vol xxviii.Junc 1973, pp 131-46 
^ Dodgson had made numerous efforts to photograph the Terrys Getting them to sit for him 
on four successive days m July 1865 was indeed a triumph His journey towards the Terry hearth 
and his visits to the family before the histone photography sessions must be noted here A year 
earher, on July 14, 1864, Valentme Cameron Pnnsep (1838-1904), the painter-author nephew of 
Mrs Cameron, received a call from Dodgson, who came with an mtroduction from Munro 
Pnnsep “nearly promised to come with [Ellen Terry] to be photographed,” Dodgson re¬ 
corded Two days later, Dodgson noted, George Fredcnc Watts (1817-1904), the painter who 
mamed Ellen Terry m February of that year, “wntes to say he must consult Mr [Henry Thoby] 
Pnnsep [1793-1878, Indian avil servant, Valentme Pnnsep’s father] as to my proposal ” But 
nothing came of these early approaches A month later, on August 13, 1864, IJodgson, on the 
Isle of Wight, recorded that he had heard from Tom Taylor "that the Terry party arc now m 
London.” Preasely a week later Dodgson, with Taylor’s mtroduction in hand, presented himself 
at the Terry home at 92 Stanhope Street “Mr Terry was away,” he recorded, "but luckily 
Mrs Terry was at home, and I sent m the note to her, and she soon came out, and asked me mto 
the little sittmg-room the only children with her were Manon (whom I saw m [Tom Taylor’s] 
A Lesson for Life [on July 24, 1863, see Dianes, p 200]) and the baby [presumably Frederick] 

I thought her particularly pleasant and ladyhke I stayed only a short time, but promised to come 
later with my photographs if I could I took them over about 4-J and stayed till nearly 6, shoivmg 
them to her, Polly, Charhe, and Tom, and bemg shown photographs, autographs, etc. The 
children were a htde shy at first, but very well-behaved I gave Mrs Terry my large photo¬ 
graph of Tom Taylor, and she gave me photographs of Polly, Florence, Charlie, Tom, and Kate as 
Opheha. Before leavmg I arranged, as far as it can be done now, to try photographs of the whole 
party, mcludmg Mrs Watts, m October, and so concluded a (to me) very pleasant visit I mark 
this Saturday with a white stone Dodgson returned to the Terrys on the followmg day “1 
got Polly’s autograph on her photograph, and offered to take her and Charhe on to Hampstead 
Heath with me, but Mrs Terry did not hkc to let them go, in Mr Terry’s absence ” 
Dodgson came to London agam in October, but had to explam that he could not do any photo¬ 
graphy on that visit. He called on the Terrys on the twelfth and thirteenth On the twelfth 
‘‘1 found Mr Terry at home,” he wntes, "with PoUy, Horcnce (whom I had not seen before), 
Charhe, and Tom Horcnce is pretty, but not so fascinating as Polly both tviU probably grow up 
bcaunfiiL On the thirteenth “I had promised, if I could find time, to show some photographs 
to Mr Terry-so took the mounted ones” On amving at the Terrys’, “a few yards from 
the door I met the 4 children going out walking, and took them back with me, and spent an 
tour or more shovnng photographs, etc, to them and Mr Terry” Agam m London on 
October 28, he p^another call “and stayed an hour or so with them, and told the children 
th^ ° ° m ^ [Three] Pixies [sec p 182 n.] This time I saw Mr and Mrs Terry, 

(Bcnjaimn and George), whom I had not met before, and all the children, so 

and Mrs Watts ’ On December 20. 

Guildford for Chnstmas, called again and met 
vr?''/lV A of house with ease and grace, md I thought 

S' ^ manner-not an atom of shyness that howeCer one would 

uS to^t^ he finally met Ellen, “the one I have always most 

J ^ ^ much pleased with what I saw of Mrs Watts,” he 

^ ^ perfectly ladyhke However, both 

sisters arc charming, and I think it a piece of rare good fortune to have made two such acquam- 
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To Mrs, C T Frdnklin 

MS Bcrol 

[Christ Church, Oxford] 
October i8, 1865 

Dear Mrs Franklin, 

I \\'ntc to acknowledge, w-uh thanks, the receipt of your order for 11s 
If you should ever be coming by Oxford, during term-time, I hope you will 
gi\e me an opportunity of tr)nng, m my studio here, another portrait of 
the impracticable Rose ^ 

However I fear die chances arc rather against our meeting again under 

unccs m two da)-s I nurk tins da> also with a white stone ’ His next Msit was on April 7, 1865, 
after the Terrj-s lud mosed to i4 Casersham Road, Kentish Town He had lunch with them 
there and heard Ellen and Florence sing Still hoping to photograph the family, he wrote to 
Terry prre to arrange a sitting dunng the suiruner \acation and, at the end of June, Terry 
replied, saynng that they would be glad to see lum, but requesting 'notice of your approach” 
(MS* Dodgson Faimly) On July 10 Dodgson noted "Heard from Miss [Kate] Terry, asking 
when 1 come to town as Polly and Flo arc leasing soon ” He packed his equipment, ssent 
to town on the twelfth and the four-day photography snsit resulted (Diaries, pp 219-35, 
228, 233) Dodgson lists the \anout groupings in Ins Diaries (p 233), and he records also that 
he ate with them and played Castle Croquet with them On the twenty-third he is able to 
show them some of the results of the sittings For four of Dodgson’s photographs of the Terrys, 
see faang pp 156 and 704 below Benjamin Terry (1818-96), an actor himself, and Sarah 
Ballard (1817-92) were tlie parents of this exceptional family The children were Benjamin 
Henry (b 1839’), an affectionate and handsome rake who emigrated to Australia and later 
turned up in India, Eliza Murray Kate (1842-1924), an actress until she married (1867) Arthur 
James Lewis (1825’-1901), a wealthy London sill merchant with a keen interest m art, 
(Dame) Alice Ellen (1847-1928), who wed first (1864) G F Watts, the painter, then eloped 
(i86g) with Edward William Godwin (1833-86), the architect, by whom she had two children, 
next wed (1877) Charles Clasenng Wardcll (Charles Kelly on tlic sugc, 1839-85), actor, and 
finally married (1907) James Ussclmann (James Carew on the stage, 1876-1938), actor, George 
Edward (1851-1928), "sensible” and “religious," a cabinet-maker who became master-carpenter 
at the Ly ccum, Mary Ann Bessy (she later adopted the name Manon but w as knosvn affectionately 
2s Polly, 1853-1930), actress, Florence Maud (1855-96), who gate up the suge to marry (1882) 
William Moms, jun (i856’-i934), a lawyer, Charles John Arthur (1857-1933), who went from 
the wine trade to theatrical business management, Thomas Walter Alfred (b 1859), who went 
to sea at an early age, and Fredend (1863-1933), a popular actor, who mamed (1891) Juba 
Ncilson (1869-1957), actress For more on the Terry family, see Eilat Terry's Memoirs, with 
Dio^apUital Chapters by Edith Craig and Chnstopher St John (i933). John Gielgud, Early 
Stages (1939), Julia Neilson, This for Rcmetiibraitce (1940), Kate Terry Gielgud, dii dirtotio^rap/iy 
(1953), Edward Gordon Craig Index to the Story of My Days (1957). Marguerite Steen, A Pnde 
ofTarys (1962), Edward Craig, Cordon Craig (1968), and Roger Manvell, Ellen Terry (1968) 

* Whether Dodgson got to photograph Rose again we do not know, but many years later she 
recalled a visit to Chnst Church ‘ I was staying at Oxford with my parents, and must have been 
about 12 years of age Lewis Carroll sent me an invitation to tea with him m his rooms the 
invitation I was dehghtcd to accept, cspeaally as I alone was invited, and neither of my parents 
I had a lovely afternoon, and he showed me the proofs of Alice Through the Looking-Glass, and 
read a good deal of the story to me ‘Now,’ he said, ‘I cannot decide what to make the Red 
Queen turn mto ’ I said, ‘ She looks so cross, please turn her into the Black Kitten ’ ‘That will do 
splendidly ’ he said, ‘and the White Queen shall be the White Kitten ’ When Alice Through the 
Looking-Glass was pubhshed that winter he sent me a much valued copy with my name in it 
‘fiom the Author’ ’’ (Rose L Wood, “Alice Through the Looking-Glass,” The Times, February 

JJ. 1932. p 6) 
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circumstances favorable to photography, or even meeting at all, and I take 
It as a compliment that the children still remember me well enough to send 
love, which I beg to send them in return, and with kind regards to the 
Colonel, I remam 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Georgina Balfour^ 

Facsimile Montgomery 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
November 14, 1865 

My dear Georgie, 

Not long ago I wrote to ask you to accept a copy of Alices Adventures w 
Wonderland Now I write to ask you to send it back again Queer, isn’t it^ 
but I am not mad, as perhaps you arc thinking 
The fact is, the book was so badly printed, or rather the pictures, that 
I have had it all done again, and the new ones arc far better than the old So 
if you will send the old one back, you shall have a beautiful new one instead 
Give my kind regards to your Mamma, and love to Ella 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Um Taylor 

MS Bodleian 

Christ Church, Oxford 

.. , November 16, 1865 

My dear Una, 

So your friends, the big girls, spoil books when they like them very much, 
do they Nou/1 Imow the reason why some little girls get spoilt it’s because 
somebody or other likes them very much-and isn’t it lucky for yon that 

Dodgson's life Georgina belongs to the northern 

Ella -si^^rnTod^ rr Georgina and her sister 

Lcyccster Balfour H pretty as ever " The father of this family was James 

Dur^a;^ Sc r^otheftlf^’ '’f Kcp.er Grammar School, Houghton-le-sinng. 

was to Francis Henrv Mnrcr o’ Cathcart (1830-1902), whose second marriage (1866) 
were Gcorttina Marv fiRsT^r ^ Itector of Guisborough, Yorkshire The daughters 

s'pbfZ; PW.p Bulmer (i 847 ?-t 93 P) and Ella 
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nobody likes you very muck, or else you nught get spoilt, you see (“Mr 
Dodgson, you’re not to talk nonsense'”) 

Now just look at this book, and sec if you don’t think the pictures more 
beautiful than in the old one - if you don’t, rub your eyes and look again, 
because it’ll be a sure sign that there’s something the matter with your eye¬ 
sight (“Mr Dodgson, I told you before, you’re not to talk nonsense '”) I am 

Your aficctionate friend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Alexander Macmillan 

MS Roscnbach 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 19, 1865 

Dear Mr Macnullan, 

The 50 copies, and the one bound m vellum, have all amved safe ^ One 
of them IS defiaent of 16 pages (161 to 176) Who ought to be the loser by 
a mistake of that kind? 

^ Dodgson had requested the copies for friends (Dodgson to Mac mill a n , May Z4, 1865) 
“Oitc of the so I should like bound in white vellum," he wrote, ‘ the rest in red hke the specimen ” 
Some of Dodgson’s friends acknowledged receipt of the books On a Tuesday mormng [Novem¬ 
ber 21?, 1865] Chnstma Rossetti wrote (MS Berg) “A thousand and one thanks for the 
frmny pretty book you have so very kmdly sent me My Mother and Sister as well as myself 
made ourselves quite at home yesterday m "Wonderland and I confess it would give me smccre 
pleasure to fall m with that conversanonal rabbit, that endearing puppy, that very sparkling 
dormouse Of the hatter’s acquamtance I am not ambitious, and the March hare may fairly 
remain an open question The woodcuts are chariiung ” Miss Rossetti’s own children’s book 
Speakmg Likenesses (1874) owes a clear debt to Alice, as the author herself confessed m a letter to 
her painter brother “The story is really a Christinas tnfle, would-be m the Alice style with an 
eye to the market” {The Family Letters of Chnstma Georgina Rossetti, ed W M Rossetti (1908), 
P 44) D G Rossetti wrote to Dodgson about the book on February 2, 1866 (MS Harvard) 
“I saw Alice in Wonderland at my sister’s, and was glad to find myself still childish enough to 
tnjoy lookmg through it very much The wonderful ballad of Father "William and Ahce s 
perverted snatches of school poetry are among the funniest things I have seen for a long while 
A year later, on February 7 1867, Rossetti wrote agam on the subject (MS NYPL) “I am very 
glad to sec what a decided and continuous success Ahce in Wonderland is Nothmg could be better 
deserved ” In an undated letter, novehst Henry Kmgsley (1830-76) wrote (MS Harvard) 
“Many thanks for your charming httle book. My real opimon of it may be gathered from this 
fact, that I received it in bed m the mormng, and in spite of threats and persuasions, m bed I 
stayed untd I had read every word of it I could pay you no higher comphment in half a dozen 
pages, than confessing that I could not stop reading your book till I had finished it The fancy of 
the whole thing is dehnous, it is like gathering cowshps in springtime Your versification is a 
Bift I envy you very much ’’ Dodgson and Kmgsley first met in August 1864 at Freshwater 
(Diawes, p 221, August 8 , 1864) Robuison Duckworth later recalled that one day Kmgsley, 
“when on a visit to Dean [Liddell], took up the MS [of Alice] and read it through with the 
greatest dehght. urging Mrs Liddell to persuade the author to publish it” (Pirtifre Bool, p 360 but 
sec Diaries, p 196) Kmgsley also wrote to Alexander MaeiiuUan about Ahce "What a charming 
book you have published for Dodgson. He was staymg with us the other day, and has sent us a 
copy ’■ (S M. Elhs, Henry Kmgsley (1931), p 138) Later, he also liked Looking-Glass “I can say 
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In case any papen or magazines should notice the book, I should wish to 
have copies to keep of the numbers containing the notices Can you find any 
one to undertake to look out for them and collect them, or shall I try to 
get It done at the Bodleian, which I suppose is one of the few places where 
oil newspapers and magazines arc to be seen ^ 

I shall be very much interested to hear whether you think the sale has 
made a good start or not " Believe me 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Christ Church, Oxford 
January 22, 1866 

My dear Mary, 

I am very glad you like the new copy of Alices Adi’cnfurcs, and I should 
like very much to come and see you all again, and “ Snowdrop,if I could find 
the time, which I can’t at present But, by tlie bye, it’s your turn to come and 
see Hie now I’m sure I called last My room is very easy to find when you 
get here, and as for distance, you know - why, Oxford is as near to London 
as London is to Oxford If your geography-book doesn’t tell you that, it 
must be a wctdicd affair, and you’d better get another 

Now I want to know what you meatt by calling yourself “naughty” for 
not having written sooner' Naughty, indeed ' Stuff and nonsense ' Do you 

Wth a dear head and consacncc ” he wrote to Dodgson, "that your new book is the finest 
thing we have had since Marttn Chuzsletvil I can only say in comparing the new Alice with 
the old, ‘this is a more excellent song than the other ’ It is perfectly splendid, but you have, doubt¬ 
less, heard that from other quarters 1 lunch with Macmillan habitually, and he was in a terrible 
pickle about not having pnntcd enough copies the other day” (Collmgwood, pp 141-3) 
Kingsley’s children’s story Tlie Boy in Grey (1871) shows the mfluence of Alice upon him, and 
in Valatlin A French Boy’s Story of Sedan (1872) he has Valcntm comment upon “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter” as a satire on the Franco-Prussian War In January 1869, Dodgson sent 
Kingslc> a copy of Phantasmagoria inscnbed “H Kingsley, Esq , wnth the author’s kind regards” 
(Sotheby Catalogue, June 19, 1916, lot 194) 

' Dodgson compiled a list of newspaper notices of Alice in his Dianes, opposite his entry for 
October 2, 1864 (sec facsimile opposite), see also Handbook, p 255, and Diaries, pp 236-7 

* For sales figures of Alice, see Hudson, pp 147, 176, 303 

® Possibly Mary MacDonald’s kitten, upon whom Dodgson conferred immortahty as the white 
fatten in the first chapter of Looking^lass, but more likely Mrs MacDonald’s adaptation of 
Snow While and the Seven Dwafs, with talking mirror poisoned apple, and all Dodgson got to 
see It five years later, when, on July i, 1871, he recorded [Dianes p 300) “Went up to town, 
to the MacDonalds, where I amvedjust after the play had begun. It was one of Mrs MacDonald’s 
dramas Snowdrop, and was acted by the children, and two or three fnends The stage was out in 
‘he garden, with curtains next the audience (100 poor people from Marylebone and a few 
fnends), but no back-ground, and no means of getting the actors unseen to the stage, which rather 
spoiled the effect. However, it was capitally done - Lily being the best of alL” Mrs MacDonald 
pubhshed this version of the fairy tale m her Chamber Dramas for Children (1870), pp 89-189 See 
siso Dianes, pp 156, 279 
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think iVcall myself naughty, ifl liacln’t written to you, say for 50 years’ Not 
a bit' I’d just begin as usual “My dear Mary, 50 years ago, > ou asl cd me what 
to do for your kitten, as it had a tooth-nchc, and I have just remembered 
to write about it Perhaps the tooth-ache has gone off by this time - if not, 
wash It carefully in hasty-pudding, and give it 4 pin-cushions boiled in 
sealing-wax, and just dip the end of its tail in hot cofiec Tins remedy has 
never been known to fail ’’ There ’ Thnt's the proper way to write * - 
I want you to tell me the surname of those cousins of yours {I think they 
were) that I met one evening at your house Mary and May v ere their 
Christian names ^ Also please tell your Papa I have read Alee rorhes, and am 
delighted with it, and I very much want to meet Annie Anderson in real life 
Where does she live’- 

With kindest regards to your Papa and Mamma, and best love to )our 
brothers and sisters, I remain 

Your loving fnend, 
Charles L Dodgson 


To Tom Taylor 

MS Berg 

Christ Church, Oxford 
Januar)' 2$, 1866 

Dear Mr Taylor, 

It was very kind of you, busy as no doubt you arc, to w'ntc me so prompt 
and full a reply, “scriptus ct iii tergo, nccdum as Juvenal has it 

I fancy you must be alluding to some report or other, regarding Miss Terry, 
which has never reached my cars at all this I judge from what you say of 
people “villainously maligning” her, for I can harcEy imagine this phrase to 
apply to the mere rumour of her being engaged I should have thought it, m 
fact, a most desirable event, at least if it were an engagement tliat did not inter¬ 
fere with her still following her profession However, be assured that if any un¬ 
favourable rumours shouU reach my cars, I will neither believe nor repeat them * 

1 Mrs MacDonald’sbrother George Holt Powell (d iSpo), a leather merchant Imng in Hamp¬ 
stead, named eleven children in his will These two daughters were presumably the tv,o eldest 
girls, Mary Louisa, who later married Basil Edmund Greenfield, and Matilda Maynard, who 
later mamed Henry Herbert Hett 

* Annie Anderson, an orphan, is the heroine of Alec Forbes ofHowgleit (1865) Six days before 
he wrote this letter, Dodgson noted (Diaries, p 238) •’ [Dunng the past fortnight at Ripon] in 
the evenings, etc , I read Alec Forbes [which was] very enjoyable and the character of Anmc 
Anderson one of the most d^ightful I have ever met in fiction The Scotch dialect, too, is 
pleasant enough when one gets a htdc used to it ” 

* Satire 1 ,1 6 written on the back and still not finished 

^te Terry was at this time the famous actress of the family, at the crest of her career Gossip 
could easily have confounded the prospects of her becoming engaged to Arthur Lewis with talcs 
of the matnmonial estrangement of her sister Ellen from G F Watts at the end of 1864, ten 
months after her matnage All the same, Kate mamed Lewis in October 1867 and became mistress 
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I am so very sorr)^ for Mrs Watts You do not say if she has any definite 
idea of returning to the stage one would think it the best thing she could do, 
as givmg her once more an object of interest, to occupy her thoughts and 

give an aim to her hfe ^ r 1 ui 

I have not read Ecce Homor but I have heard it spoken of as a remarkable 

book Do you know who is the author^ It seems to be quite the fashion now 
to bring out books anonymously And perhaps, after all, the name is m the 
end better remembered for being handed about viva voce, than if it appeared 
on the title-page 

The John Bull cntic, who has noticed my little fauy-tale, has evidently 
had some such private mformation, as he says that Lewis Carroll is of 
course a now dc plume:’ and adds that the book furmshes evidence that 
Mathematics arc not inconsistent tvith writing works of ima^nation- 
hintmg that, though in Cambndge men may be dned up by Mathematics, 
the “classic atmosphere of Oxford” has something m it which neutralises 
the evil influence which overshadows the Sister Umversity = Do you feel 

mchned to admit this distmction^ 1 1 « 

Seeing the performance of Percy Roselle m the Pantomime the other da/ 

of Moray Lodge, Campden HUl Lewis gave lavish parocs and -at his beaunful house 
there we« to I met m^e seventies and e.ghues many of the most ^ ^ 

musiaans of the day. and the charm of the cntcrumm.mts M u^d to fill rooms at Moray 
Lodge with a brilhant throng of guests was greatly enhanced by the personahty of Mrs Lewis 

{The Tima, November 28, 1901, p 9) , , Uii* 

t EUen Terry had left her husband and was hving with to par^ Dunng this penod she 

It went into a fifth edition before the end of the > car , 

Dodgson thought “the most bcauohilspccaclcicvCTsawmi: r » 

° ° Mi« Terrv tcDs me he IS 18 or 19, he looks about o On 

was quite the gem of the w ^ lit« Dianes •• Spent 2 or 3 hours m wntmg out, to send to 

the day he sent this letter, he wrote to play the chief part ,n He seems 

TomTaylor.astochofadomesuc (yesterday I think) with 

to me to show in Pippin .. ^wo days later, Dodgson record^ that he heard 

Hussett. and got some suggestions ^y krami^d is going to show it to 

rom Tom Taylor, who ta “ * Roselle can be had ” Dodgson continued to work on 

Miss Terry, and to ascertain whether Per^^U^^ 

his play, and on F-bru^,\fTenSe^-Mom^ Clouds”, "ato he was gone, I sat 
outhne of the dra^ whi sketch of the plot, wntten m narrative form, and sent it 

up for 3 hours ^d copied it ou^ Taylor ” -^en in London on April 5 Dodgson 

off wth some fragm^ts sketch “He has read it and shown it to Miss Terry.” 

^ed on Taylor to talk wi i impracticable - even my favounte ending 

^e public taste deinan^ more p.^cc Besides all this there is the fatal 

hmband (who ought to ^ve a leading ^ 1 P ^ 

obsude that Percy Roselle is not X Terry about that drama I had sent to 

Jtme 29, Dodgson took ^e oppo ‘weak’ throughout - not enough 

Mr Tom Taylor She said er op might possibly be compressed mto an actable 

nothing ever came of it 
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suggested to me the idea how well he might succeed m a domestic drama, 
the interest of which might mainly centre m him, and forthwith uprose 
before my rmnd’s eye the shadowy outline of a play, whicli I think imght 
have the merit of novelty, now that the public has been fed to satiety with 
dramas whose interest depends on love and murder I will give you a sketch 
of It, and would try to elaborate it further, should you give me any en¬ 
couragement to hope that you might ultimately adopt it as part of the basis 
of a drama It would contain a capital part for Miss Terry, I think 
The main idea is that the boy should be of gentle birth, and stolen away, 
and (of course) restored at the end This would exhibit him m scenes of low 
life, with thieves, in which he should show heroism worthy of his birth 
This part would be something like Oliver Twist, though it would be easy to 
avoid too close a resemblance Before giving you the general outline, I will 
sketch 2 incidental scenes, which took my fancy much, as being pathetic and 
picturesque 


In one, the boy is wandenng in London in the winter’s mght (snow falling), 
never dreaming that his mother has come up to town to search for him, and 
he sits down on the door-step of the very house she is m You might give 
him a very touching little soliloquy, ending by his singing a little child’s 
song he had learnt at home, and so wandenng off into the dark mght, still 
singing Then the scene changes to the warm, bright interior, where the 
mother is sitting with her little girl (I want Polly or Flo to take this part), 
and while they are talking they hear the little gentle voice singing outside 
The little girl at once thinks it is her brother’s voice, and wants to open the 
window The mother prevents her at first, but afterwards, moved by a 
sudden instinct, humedly and excitedly seni her to the window But it is 
too late - nothing is to be seen but the dark mght and the driving snow, and 
she remms to the fireside consoling herself with the idea of the wdd im¬ 
probability of Its having been her own boy 

T^e other is the concluding scene, which (I have great hope you will agree 
^th me in tanking) might make a beautiful ending for the play, and would 
e m marked contrast with the popular wind-up, m which all the characters 
are brought m, m utter defiance of all probability, to form a grand tableau 

T i! *1 ^ 1. ^ scene, a group of 4 (there is nothing more picturesque, 
1 think, th^ a group lit by a ruddy light, thrown upwards) - the mother 
(who by the way, IS a widow), her aged father, and her little boy and girl 
A the storim of the drama arc blown over - the villain has met his reward 
and she is left in peace, with her recovered child, to cheer her father’s last 

rhdri ^ ° happiness, and then the old man asks that the 

ren should sing to him (the same little ditty I mentioned before) He 

fh. r ^ The children get up from 

ture mother’s feet, looking over a pic- 

ov^r^tr^ ‘og«her) and come and stand at her side, that all three may look 
the song-book After a verse or two, sung very low (it should be a 
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plaintive, wailing ditty), she glances round and sees that the old man has 
fallen asleep, and sdences the children by laying her finger on her lips They 
noiselessly return to their places at her feet, and she resumes her former 
attitude, leamng her head on her hand, and gazing dreanuly into the fire 
There is silence for a few moments, and then the curtam ghdes quietly down 
I only wish this scene could be put upon the stage as I see it now in my 
mind’s eye I feel sure it would succeed 
I want the same httle ditty to come m 5 times, and I tlimk it should be an 
ongmal one - the words yours, the music Mrs Taylor’s 
Now for the general plot it has many hiatuses at present 
An old baronet has 2 sons The eldest has died, leavmg a widow and 
2 children, girl and boy (the latter of course heir to the tide and estate) 
The younger is the villam of the piece, and an associate of coiners and thieves, 
but he keeps all this in the back-ground, and acts the upnght and affectionate 
son He steals the boy, and hands him over to a gang of thieves, on condition 
of their keepmg hmi out of the way, and assists with a great show of zeal in 
ttjnng to find him again The widow sees through his hypocnsy, but con¬ 
ceals her feehngs, and watches him When the boy has been rmssing for 
years, and is given up - the old man failing - and the villain’s plans nearly 
reachmg their goal, the gang try a burglary on the house, not knowing that 
their old “pal” is there And they put the boy m at a window to open the 
door for them The uncle recognises him, and his first idea is to shoot him 
(under the pretence of defending the house), but the widow interposes and 
stakes down the pistol, from mere motives of humamty at first, but directly 
afterwards she finds it is her boy whose hfe she has thus saved 
I have no very distmct idea what ought to become of the villam 
As a comic element for the piece, it occurs to me you might make a good 
deal of fun of a “Pnvate Enqmry Ofl&ce,” la Pollaky 
I doubt if this sketch includes characters and plot enough for a whole 
drama You would probably find it necessary to work a second thread mto 
the Web, throughout But I think the mam interest of the piece would be 
mterfered with by any love-story thrown m as an under-plot I should much 
hke to see a piece without any lovers at all it would be a feat m dramatic 
wnting, and a bone for the cntics 

In conclusion, I will give you a list of the scenes, so far as I have arranged 
them at present 


ACT I 
Scene 1 

Conservatory at a country house (the ividow’s house), an artist finishing off" 
^ portrait of the boy (represented as a child of 8) The grandfather has come 

‘ Ignwius Paul Pollaky (1828-1918), Austnan-bom pnvate inquiry agent and Paddington 
oliee Office detective, whose “keen penetration" is celebrated m the first act of Gilbert and 
'illisan’s Pialence (1881) 
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down from town on a vKit, and is admiring tin. picture Nev's of disa]>- 
pcarancc of child 

Scene 2 

The vilhm going off with Ins little nephew, who siispccis nothing wrong, 
hands him over to the gang (the scene might he laid at a piihlic-houst) 

Sane j 

Drawing-room at the country-house The uncle joins with 7cal m hjnig 
plans for recovering the child The little girl sings the ditty, 

ACT II 
Scene i 

London, street by night, snow falling Boy scats himself on door-step, and 
finally wanders off, singing, into the dark 

Scene 2 

Interior, widow and little girl Messenger arrives fiom “Private Enquiry 
Office” Singing heard outside, they open the window but sec nothing 

Scene 3 
(not planned) 

(An interval of 3 years) 

ACT in 
Scene 1 

Thieves’ cellar, burglary planned (on the baronet’s town-house) Enter the 
uncle, tlicy tell him of the plan, but without mentioning the house 

Scene 2 
(not planned) 

Scene 3 

Library at the town-house The widow has come down to nurse her father 
The uncle also is there All go to bed, leaving the vinclc alone Noise at 
window Uncle recognises boy, and prepares to shoot him Widow inter¬ 
poses Meeting of mother and child 

ACT IV 

Scenes 1, 2 
(not planned) 

Scene 3 

Library as before, fire-light only Children sing and as already described 


CURTAIN 
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I should be much gratified if you should think this plot, meagre as it is, 
worthy of further consideration - and still more, if you should think it 
worth while to show it to Miss Terry, to see whether she thought that the 
part of the widow could be made mto one worthy of her powers of acting 

I thought of Mr H. Wigan for the old baronet, and Mr Vincent for the 
treacherous uncle ^ 

In case all this turns out to be worthless, forgive my having bored you 
with this long ngmarole 

With kmd remembrances to Mrs Taylor and to Wichf I remain. 

Ever truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To hts aunt Lucy Lutwid^e^ 

MS Dodgson Family 

Christ Church, Oxford 
Apnl 2, 1866 

My dear Aunt, 

In sortmg out a quantity of old letters, I have come on two belongmg to 
you, which I herewith enclose Edwin’s^ I should think you would hke to 
keep, if only as a speamen of orthography I have very little to wnte about 
Smee the end of Collecttons I have been sorting cupboards full of books, 
papers, etc , in fact domg a lot of work that I never have time for dunng 
term. Tomorrow I am off for a few days’ pleasunng 

First I go to Mr Slattcr’s (Rev J Slatter, Streatley, Reading) and on 
Thursday I go on to town but as I have not fixed on a hotel, you had better 
direct to Streatley till further notice Have you got your album from 
Parkins & Gotto^ yet^ If not, and if I get into that neighbourhood, I will 
call and ask about it 

My old enemy, neuralgia, has shifted its quarters from the neck to the 
face, where it gave me several days of considerable pain, partly I fancy owing 
to the weather, and partly to a hollow tooth. However sunmier weather 
has come, the tooth is stopped, and the neuralgia gone for the present, I am 
happy to say I interested myself m making out from my Cyclopedia its 
exact name, which I believe to be “neuralgia suborbitalis ” 

^ Dodgson had seen Horace Wigan and George Vincent perform together on April 7, 1865, 
m Tom Taylor’s Settlms Day and praised them both (Diaries, pp 228-9) 

* On the death of Charles mother in January 1851, her sister Lucy Lutwidge came to Croft 
to keep house for the family Mary Smedlcy wnting to Archdeacon Dodgson on February 13, 
1851, charactcruted Lucy as a “treasure that kmd of excellent creature whose whole heart is 
now wrapped up m yon and whose life wrill be devoted to your duldren ’’ (Dianes, p 28) 
For photographs of her, sec facing p 28 above, and Dianes facing p 33 

® His brother s 

* Stationers, 24-8 Oxford Street and 57-S Rathbonc Place London 
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Yesterday I had some Sunday work, for tlic first time for a long while, 
assisting at the 8 a m Communion, St Mary Magdalen (Mr Tyrwhitt s 
church) and preaching there in the afternoon I should think it a very difficult 
church to fdl, consisting as it does of 5 parallel aisles, divided by arches and 
pillars - however he thinks I was sufficiently heard It was the shortest time 

1 ever had for preparation, as I was only asked after the Comniunion in the 
morning I had about { an hour before the morning service, and about 

2 hours after 

Will you tell Mary^ that “Good-night in the Forch” has long been a 
favourite poem with me “Owen Meredith*’ is really Edward Robert 
Bulwer Lytton, son of the baronet 

No tidings of curates, except that Mr Chamberlain^ recommends a 
“literate,” who wants a curacy and title he is poor in money, but good in 
quality, he says - won’t do, I fear 

Your ever affectionate Nephew', 

C L. Dodgsoii 


To hts aunt Lucy Lutwid^c 

MS Gretn 


Dowsing’s Trafalgar Hotel, Charing Cross, London 

June 27, 1866 

My dear Aunt, 

The heat is so tremendous that I feel as if 1 had hardly strength even to 
wntc a letter I will begin with the album question I withdrew the order 
from Parkins & Gotto, considering tliat they had behaved very badly m the 
matter When I wrote to enquire about it, 4 montlis after the time by which 
they had undertaken to do it, they wrote saying, “Your order is still in hand 
(meamng not begun) as we find our workmen object to undertake special 
orders we can send you one of the albums m stock, if you wish ” On winch 

^ Richard St John Tyrwhitt (1827-95) was Student at Chnst Church (1S45-59), Vicar of 
St Mary Magdalen, Oxford, from 1858 He exhibited at the Royal Academy, w rote A Handbook 
of Pictorial Art (1866) and many other works, and became Honorary Fellow of King’s College, 
London, in 1884 He and Dodgson breakf^ted, dined and walked together often, discussing 
religion, art, htcrature Tyrwhitt grew enthusiastic about Dodgson’s photography, brought his 
etchings to be photographed, and posed for portraits, once m Highland dress For his part, 
Dodgson admired Tyrwliitt’s verses and published some of them in Co%c Rliynics, enjoyed 
hearmg Tyrwhitt talk about his friend John Ruskin, and gave Tyrwhitt an inscribed copy of 
Alice When Tyrwhitt died in 1895, Dodgson attended the funeral (Diaries, pp 106, 556, 

August 27 1862, Aprd i, 1866, December 10, 1895) For Dodgson’s photograph of Tynvhitt, 
see NPG, p 30 o t- t, r r 

® His sister 

’ Thomas Chamberlam (1810-92), then a Student of Chnst Church, Vicar of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, Oxford, since 1842, and from 1882 Honorary Canon of Chnst Church For a Dodgson 
photograph of him, sec NPG, p 14 
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I ^^TOtc simply to say that I withdrew the order I fancy a jur>^ would give 
damages at,^mst tliem for such breach of contract 

1 have found a very neat album, holdmg 120, 4 m a page, at Dalton 
Lucy’s,1 for /i - only it is vot lincn-jomted, and so has more tendency to 
come to pieces A hnen-jomted one of that size wou d be about £2 If you 
wll tell me the pnee you are ^vllllng to go to, I will get you the best I can 

^°Smd^TftJmoon and evening I spent with the Dodgsons at Putney and 
of course called at the Pollocks Amy makes the most comfortab e-looking 
little mistress of the house 1 have had a good deal of talk with Wi^ed, who 
docs not seem to take it at all as a disappointment not having got ^s agency 
- m fact, so far as I can make out, it would have been no gam about 
a year, leading to nothing higher, whereas m Ins present position he ought 
soon to arrive at that income, ^^^th almost unlimited prospects of advance 
He leaves tovvn this week for a month at Howden He seems qmte to have 
put aside the thought of Alice for the present, to take it up again de uovo 

2 or 3 years hence, and he does not seem by any meam certain that 
both parties vn\\ that be of thc.r present mind, so much may happen 

meanwhile ^ 


Ed.„d Podo* Mo«r w.h 

» Almost four >cars carber. m Octo^r iboz, ^ ^ impressions were favour- 

the DotAms (see Elopement > 

able, and it was on " . Wilfred Dodgson developed a senous mterest 

pU,= ,s) Wo Xon • ™o Waiiod o long Io»o, on .ho n.bjoc, 

n. ^00, bn. on ^ .SI o” no. on o «n.liBo.y foonng o. p,o.on. »d 

of Alice Donkm [then aged fourtcenj. as tm ^ for a couple of years” (Dianes) 

urged on him the wisdom of keepng asvay fr B b> ^ ^ i860 is not clear, 

^t Wdfr^D^gsontac^iae^aft^^^^^ ^ ^ 

but in October 1862 an Oxford collogue 

New Zealand Instead, however, t e traimng to become a land agent or 

autumn of 1864. Gomg to ^ j m London on two successive evemngs with 

fann m^ger In -and on each occasion we had a good deal of 

the famdy mentor l^deSkeffingtonM ^ 

conversation about Wilfred it is a very Dodgson kept up 

Throughout, however, *e brokers recorded “welcome news that 

fiim^ relations with the Do „ ° -n esute's m Shropshire which he has been long hopmg 
lWilfod]hasgottheag^^ofIxirdBo^e5«^^^^ , j^y^ebeginmng 

for, andonAugustpofthatyearhcnotrfh 292, 296, 303. October 22, 1862, 

of many happy years for lum and D^g^n shepherded a thirty-two-bne 

May -.October 3. 1864. t^^t it Tthe c^tor of SMc/i. expressmg 

ver^ ofhis brother s mto pnnt On ^P™ to him by a friend 

the hope that “he win consider the enclwed ^ ^ 

worthy of publication.” On the ^^^^.ft • a^d^ “ ^ L D ” appeared on 

verses are accepted The 17 Charles Dodgson wrote another letter to the editor 

I^yx6,i894(voL vT p 122) -4 on^to 

about payment (the verse man p p._,n the first m manusenpt, the other two type- 
letters, aU m the third person from Lewis CartoU, tne nrst m n an 1. , yy 

written, with Matmullan’s return address are in exas) 
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On Monday I went to Mrs Bayne/ who lias 2 nieces from Oxford 
staying witli her, and offered to take the party to visit a couple ofartists one 
of the nieces had never been in a studio m her life, and all 3 seemed to enjoy 
the expedition very much I wish Mary" could have been of the party I think 
she might have liked it to a certain extent We went first to the Aiidcrsons, 
and had a long chat with them, and saw several lovely pictures - then to Mr 
Sant s,® with whom they were very much pleased, where we saw a prettier 
sight even than his pictures - his 4 children, one of whom is quite beautiful 
I went with the same party, and Verc Ba)'nc, to the German Reeds' 
entertainment^ on Saturday afternoon I bought 8 tickets, and wrote to 
Polly Terry, offering to take 3 of them - but they had seen it already, so I 
went off to the MacDonalds, and borrow’cd 3 of them instead I had not 
intended to reveal that they were only a second string to my bow, but Mr 
MacDonald thanked me so pointedly for having given them the first offer 
of the tickets, that I was obliged m common honesty to confess 
Yesterday I spent down at Ealing with the Langton Clarkes ^ they leave 
for Wkitbum in about a fortnight 


* Mrs Thomas Bayne (d 1888), motlicr of Dodgson’s oldest fnend, Tliomas Vcrc DajTic 
(I 2(>-igo8), whom he knew from his childhood m Darcsbury Bayme and Dodgson were 
contemporaries as undergraduates and dons at Clmst Church, where Bayne was Student 
Tutor (i8j 6). Censor (1863). Proctor (1867) and Keeper of the Archives (1885). he was 
also Dodgson s predecessor as Curator of Common Room A "sutcly, whiskered” man who, 
when he was not wearing aadcmic dress, was always dressed in top-hat and frock-coat,” he 
was t e very personification of Christ Church ” He appears in the Diaries as one of Dodgson*s 
”'°iw 0 closest fnends and was one of tlie two witnesses to Dodgson's 

will (1871) Dodgson frequenUy lunched with Mrs Bayne in London, accompanied her to art 
gauencs and to the theatre, and sent her an inscribed copy of Leolmc-Ctos The Bayne nieces arc 
identified (Cbude M Blagden. IVell-Remanbcrcd (1953), pp j 12-3, Bertram Rota catalogue, 
° ^ Dodgson photograph of Bayne, see faang p 477 below 

rJh admired paintings of children by James Sant (1820-1916) at London 

fr<?m f c°Py of ^hre Then, armed with a letter of introduction 

T he called on the artist and suyed to see him work on 

eSrn tbe^ ^ Enoch Arden ” He was soon dining with the Sants, photo- 

his a?r««meer 3 e'^r'^ (1817-88). musical director at the Haymarket Theatre, together with 

(* 818 - 95 ). began in 1855 to present Mr and Mrs 
fuU-scalc theatneal oicces”^r'U dramatic performances with music, rather than 

Dodeson and hu mrtv n -n j. ordinarily attend the theatre In this instance, 

entertainments and later came to know th,. ^ Dodgson frequently attended the Reeds 

German Reeds see the m^du^.o^to ^ ^ 

‘ James Laneton ClarV,- /.o, Sullivan, ed. Jane W Stedman 1967) 

Durham in 1856 and was a of Dodgson’s He earned his B A at 

Judge, and in 1907 Durham TI »n *857-8 In 1904 he published The Bernal Savloiir- 

and between 1863 and 188s an'cl^d? j ^ honorary D D He was also an inventor 
Whitburn on October 2 i86a ‘ficrent patents Dodgson photographed Clarke at 

later at Leamington sL w London in the 1860s and 1870s 

award of his D D . see Durham UmvZfy^ZTan^o^) p°rV^ accompanying the 





Alice Liddell 
all taken by Dodgson 
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B) the I nn) ns well mention my Wliitb) plans for this year, that 
the famil) nu) hn\ c ample time for dtlihention, and that 1 may have nine 
to engage good rooms at Mrs Hunton’s beforehand Some time m August 
or Scptcmbir 1 slnll find the Croft iir disagreeing with me, and it wall be 
ncccssar) to go to \Vhltb^ for a fortnight Now m order to enable some of 
the famil) to go also (intrcK because I don’t like going alone) I am walling 
to go as far as jTzo, or ^25 if ncccssar) How many go, and which, is a 
question I lca\ c entirely to die sisterhood to settle among themselves with 
them 1 include \ou (wlio I hope will be able to come) and Edwin I need 
not offer to treat Skcifington, being now a gendeman of independent 
income * I w ant to know the TiVi(rc of time w itliin wdiich the party W'ould be 
free to go, that 1 ma) write soon and arrange with Mrs Hunton 
That must do for one da%, so believe mt 

Your ever affectionate Ncphcw% 

C L Dodgson 

I intend returning to Christ Church tomorrow', or next da), for a week or 
10 da)^ 


To Alexander Mncmilfon 

MS Roscnbach 

Croft Rectory, Darlington 
August 24, 1866 

My dear Sir, 

Thanks for )our letter and information, with winch I am very well 
saUsficd Your magnificent idea of printing 3000 more alarms me a little 
I should have thought 1000 a large enough venture, considcnng the sale 
hitherto - but if your mention of “a less expensive paper” implies (as I pre¬ 
sume It must do) that you propose to lower the pnee of the book, I am 
inclined to defer to your judgement m the matter My idea at first was that 
7s 6d was too dear 

If however you think we had better keep to js 6d , tha: the paper must 
be the same as we used before I can not consent to the one being reduced 
without the other, so that people might say “here is an infcnor article sold 
at the old price ” 

Let me know when you arc ready to pnnt again, that I may send you a 
list of corrections which I am prepanng 

If we dcadc on the 3000, it would he well, I think, to pnnt on the title- 
pages “fifth thousand,” “sixth thousand,” etc 

I should be glad to know what you think of my idea of puttmg it into 

‘ In 1865 he became Curate at Croft 
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Frcncli, or German, or both, and trying for a Contiiunnl salt ^ I bclictc 
I could get either version wcl! done in Oxford It would have to be got up, 
and sold, at a much cheaper rate, if one may judge of thtir light htcratiirt 
by the specimens that reach England 

It will probably be some time before I again indulge m paper and print 
I have, however, a floating idea of writing a sort of sccjuel to Alice, and if 
It ever comes to anything, I intend to consult you at the vtr)’ outset, so ns 
to have the thing properly managed from the beginning * 

Sincerely jours, 

C L Dodgson 


» *33, n. I and for the German p 126, n i, both btlow 

December 15, 1867 almost a ^^'("^dcrland, but slotsly On 

wrote to a friend, F H Atkinson that "A) ’ mentioned the idea to Macmillan, he 

well” (Sotheby «taiogue!^pri’ it xo^‘Tot r.T M on pretty 

dunng his stay at Ripon over thi-rti on January i(5, i8(58, he recorded that 

volume of ^L” (D,Xp -nation ”1 have added a few pages to the second 




1867-1868 


To Aiimc Rogers 

MS Rogen 

[1867] 

My dear Annie, 

This IS indeed dreadful You ha\ c no idea of the gnef I am m wlulc I WTitc 
I am obliged to use an umbrella to keep the tears from running down on to 
tlie paper. Did you come yesterday to be photographed’ and were you very 
angry’ sshy wasn’t I there’ Well the fact \sas this-I went out for a walk 
wth Bibkins, my dear fnend Bibkms-we went many miles from Oxford 
- fifty - a hundred say As we were crossing a field full of sheep, a thought 
crossed my mind, and I said solemnly', “Dobbns, w’hat o’clock is it’’’ 
‘Tlirce,” said Fipkins, surpnsed at my manner Tears ran do\vn my checks 
“It IS the HOUR,” I said “Tell me, tell me, Hopkins, w’hat day is it’” 
“Why, Monday, of course,” said Lupkins ‘‘Then it is the DAY'” I 
groaned I wept I screamed The sheep crowded round me, and rubbed their 
affectionate noses against mine “Mopkins'” I said, “you arc my oldest 
fnend Do not deceive me, Nupkins ' What y'car is this’” “Well, I thml: it’s 
1867,” said Pipkins “Then it’s die YEAR'” I screamed, so loud that 
Tapkins fainted It was all over I was brought home, m a cart, attended by 
the faithful Wopkins, in several pieces 
When I ha\ e recovered a little from the shock, and have been to the sea¬ 
side for a few months, I will call and arrange another day for photographing 
I am too weak to write this myself, so Zupkins is wrnting it for me 

Your miserable friend, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Lilitt MacDonald 


MS Yale 


The Residence, Ripon 
January 5, 1867 

My dear Lily, 

I have ordered a little book The Fountam of Youth to be sent you as a New 
Year’s gift, and hope this note may reach you m time to warn you of its 

[ 95 ] 
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coming, that it may not be too great a sliock for your nerves TJie book is 
intended for you to look at the outside, and tlien put it away in tlie book¬ 
case the wside IS not meant to be read The book has got a moral - so I need 
hardly say it is fjot by Lewis Carroll ^ 

The moral is, that if ladies will insist on being considered as children, long 
after their hair has begun to get gray and their faces to be covered with 
wnnkles (I know a family in Kensington where the eldest daughter docs this 
- and she is nearly 57') they will end at last in being hcrnntcsscs, and building 
50 small crosses up the side of a hill However, never mind the moral I hope 
you will be a child still when I see you next 
There arc 2 reasons for not sending love to your brothers and sisters- 
one is, they will keep sending it back to me, as if they didn’t value it a bit, 
the other is, it will lose all its warmth on the way this bitter weather The 
trees look so lovely about here - as if you had taken the summer woods and 
frozen all the green out of them it quite looks like Fairy Land 
With love to all you young ones, I remain 

Your affectionate “Uncle,” 

C L Dodgson 

I hope you wiU succeed m getting to the Pantomime today Thank your 
Mama for her letter which came this morning My sisters send their kmd 
regards to your Mama, and best New Year’s wishes for you all 


To Geor^wa Balfour 

MS Ovenden 

The Residence, Ripon 

My dear “Gina,” January 12, 1867 

(I wntc the name so under protest) On receiving your violent and 

t*^*^%*i,* mormng, I immediately telegraphed to my pnntcr in 

blame m the matter) the following 

understn rl Vi V. m 1 ^ hardly tell you that those letters are always 

and With His Head ^ 

and m less than an hour I received the following answer “I ID ” (You 

WiUum o/yoi,r//. translated from the Damsh by Humphry 

handsome bo^m r“ercSi.th''.^aT“™ “ ^*<57 pubheatmn date A 

man who succeeds m finding thr r ^d decoraUons, it tells the story of a young 

doing so, lacnfices the essential h i, y®'i**i sod living through two hfe-cycles, but, m 

apprcaatc them If LjJv turned /hr n ^ if ^bidc by the laws of Providence and Jeam to 
fronted by a full-page adTr^m^r^f on which the moral appears, she would have been con¬ 
i' page advertisement for Ahee's Adventures m Wonderland 
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know of course tliat these letters stand for “It Is Done ”) However, I found 
afterwards that he had not been so much m fault as I supposed, and I re¬ 
gretted haanng sent -^uch a hasta order - but let us quit this painful subject 
Now I’m going to wntc )ou a regular business-letter about tlic photo- 
graplis,^ so you had better rub up )our spectacles and drink a little can sticr^ 
to get }our head clear-ahem ' 

To begin witli-whcn was the order gi\cn that you quote “2 of the 
4 face, I of me (carte), i of all three together”’ I can find no memorandum 
of It whatever And what do )ou mean by the “one taken with my foot on 
those old steps at Lambctli”’ I don’t remember taking }ou so 
First I w ill gu c a list of die ncgatia es done of your party 

(a) G and E on ground (Lambeth) 

(b) G full-face J length, ditto 

(c) Ditto profile, ditto, ditto 

(d) Ella, J-lcngth, ditto 

(the last 3 are 6 inches bj 5) 

(c) Group, 3 together (Whitburn) 

(f) G full-kngth, ditto 

(g) Ditto, hand to face (carte), ditto 

(h) E (carte), ditto 

0 ) G profile (carte), ditto 
(j) Your Mamma (carte), ditto 


Now' for the orders 1 have received 

Scptciiibcr 23, 1664 2 groups (Lambeth) 

(these have been sent and paid for) 

September 2, 1863 4 groups (Lambeth) 

12 G hand to face (carte) 

12 E (carte) 

(tlicsc arc the ones marked in the list as (a), (g), (Ii)) 

All these I ordered from the man m London He did the 4 groups, and 
those I now have at Oxford, I believe The other 24 (cartes) he omitted, and 
I find he has sent back the negatives to Oxford I shall be going there in a 
^vcck or so, and will then get them done, unless I hear from you that they 

^ “Lambeth again,” Dodgson ^'.^otc on July 5, 1864, “took Georgia and Ella Balfour, 
siT>aratcly and together ” On October 2 1864 Dodgson noted "I went [to Whitburn] on the 
19th of September, and was housed by Wdliam and Fanny [Wilcox] at their little house During 
•tty stay, 1 took a good many photographs - of Mrs Balfour and children etc” (Diabies, 
PP aip, 222) 
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arc no longer wanted As you do not mention tlicm, I suppose this may be 
the ease 

I wish you could give me the date of the mysterious order you allude to, 
that I may hunt my memoranda again 
The photograph marked (c) m the list is one you have not yet seen It 
was a very long time before I could get a print of it at all, but I have got 
one at last, and will send it to your Mamma please tell me whether she 
would like to have it mounted or not 
Your Mamma gave me leave long ago to give a photograph of you to 
one of my fnends in Oxford, a Mr Faussett He has not got it yet, however, 
and you would never guess the reason It is that he finds himself quite unable 
to deade which he likes best' Is it not a miserable state of mind to be in^ 
I’m afraid I can’t brmg my camera to Guisboro’, but if you will bring 
your baby-sister to Oxford, I shall be very glad to do a picture of her in my 
glass-room there ^ I took a baby of about that age there last summer (it was 
a grand-daughter of Dr Pusey®) and we managed it by bnnging her at her 
slccpmg-time, so that she was easier to take than most grown-up people arc 
As you haven’t had any tnp this summer, you had better wsist on coming 
to Oxford next summer, and bnng her with you ® 

With kind regards to your Mamma, and (is it the nght tlung to send love 
to a person, and then sign yourself “yours truly” ^ I doubt it I think a letter 
should warm up towards the end, and not cool down) and dutiful respects 
to you and Ella, I remain 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


* Dodgson was still using a rented studio m Oxford for his photographic \sork. Seventeen 
months after he wrote this letter, on June 21, 1868, he was able to record “There seems a bare 
possibility of my erectmg a photographing room on the top [of his new quarters at Christ 
Church], accessible from the rooms, which would be indeed a luxury, and as I am paymg £6 
a year rent for my present one, I should soon save a good deal of the outlay” {Dianes, p 270, 
sec also p 174, n. 3, and Dodgson to Mary MacDonald, p 176, below) 

* Edward Bouvene Puscy (1800-82), one of the most eloquent defenders of the Oxford 
Movement and Dodgson’s father were students together at Chnst Church in the early 1820s, 
and Pusey later became Canon of Chnst Church and Regius Professor of Hebrew It was he who 
nominated the young Dodgson for his Studentship (see Dodgson to W M Wilcox, p 602, 
below, and Colhngwood pp 53-5), and dunng Dodgson’s early years at Oxford he met 
from time to time with Pusey on college affairs went to hear Pusey preach, and was occasionally 
consulted by Pusey on making student awards On June 15, 1866 Pusey’s daughter, “who is 
living here with 3 of her children brought her Uhlc Katie (6) to be photographed” (Diames, 
pp 243-4) Dodgson gave Katie an inscnbed copy of ^lire {Dianes, p 555) Pusey’s daughter 
was Ma^' Amelia (1833-1910) who in 1854 mamed James Gram Brme (1818-1901), Rector of 
I^wer Ha^res Kent (1874) and Rural Dean of Canterbury (1884) Them daughter Katie was 
^thenne Gramma (1860-78) For Dodgson’s photograph of her, see Gcmsheim, plate 60 On 
September 16, 1882 Dodgson recorded the “death of my dear old fhend Dr Pusey” pianes) 

No indication has been found that Dodgson met the Balfours again. 
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To Ins hi othn Edwin 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March ii, 1867 

My dear Edwin, 

I expect tins will be a pretty long letter, as it has to detail a “spcrience” 
which was very interesting to me, and may perhaps be so to you When I 
had seen the Lww£ Mimatures at the Hayniarket on my way here at the 
beginning of term (I think I gave you some account of tliat^ I wrote to 
Mr Coe,^ the manager of the little company, to ask where 1 could get 
photographs of the children, and telling him how much I had liked the 
performance In answering my letter, he thanked me for the interest I took 
in his entertainment, and giving me some account of the trouble he had had 
in getting it up, and traimng the children Then I wrote to thank him in 
turn, and saying that I should have liked if possible to photograph them 
myself, but there would be no chance till July I think it was in his answer 
to this, that he said, if I came to town before the tiling came to an end, he 
hoped I would come behind the scenes and see how the whole thing was 
managed I deaded at first agamst doing so, thinking that probably the 
whole cliarm of the thing depended on the foothghts - but finally I thought 
It would be an mterestmg thing to see it once, and that it would probably be 
my last chance (as the performance has not paid, and so will probably not 
be tned again) of seeing the mechamsm of a theatre without its company 
So I took a day m town, and wrote to Mr Coe to say I would call on him, 
and to Wilfred to say I was coming, and would call at bs office in hopes of 
his being able to join me for the day Tlwt part of the business failed, as all 
I found at his office was my own letter lying on the table However, after 
some shoppmg, and a visit to the Gallery of Female Artists,^ I called at Mr 
Coe’s, a little before 2 I found him a very pleasant and gentlemanly person, 
and we had some talk about the lessons he gives m elocution He says he has 
given lessons to various clergymen, barristers, and lecturers, and I am by no 
means sure that I shall not go to him to get a few hints I also saw Mrs Coe 
for a minute, who seemed a very mce sort of person, quite lady-hke W^e 
soon went off to the theatre, and m at the stage-door I had told him I 
Wanted to see the theatrical machinery, so he set one of the officials to take 
me round, under the stage, etc The only cunous part was below the stage 

^ Thomas Coe (i822?-86), actor, stage manager, and actmg teacher, was for many years 
assoaated with the Haymarkct Theatre EUen Blanch Hanson, his common-law wife, took his 
name for the benefit of their children, Arthur Ernest and Nelly Cordeha. 

’ One reviewer found m the eleventh exhibition by the Soaety of Female Artists m the 
Condmt Street Gallery “mereased earnestness and longer practice m studies on the part of the 
contributors, proofs of * work* performed by many of them which go far to redeem the whole 
from the former besettmg tnviahty of conception, inadequacy of thought foohsh ambition, 
and incompetence” (Annual Register (1867), p 333 ) 
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rests on a perfect forest of pillars, every part of it being supported separately 
by cross-beams, so that almost every bit of it can be lowered separately as a 
trap and there is one gigantic trap on wliicli he said 8 people could go up 
at once - fancy 8 ghosts rising all together While I was seeing these things 
Mr and Mrs Coe were getting the children ready, and when I went to the 
green-room to wait, one of them was already there, a little boy dressed as 
an officer, one of the best of the company, with whom I liad a little talk 
Gradually all the children made their appearance, along with Mr and 
Mrs Coe, and several matronly people, who seemed to be mothers of some 
of them Though the green-room was m broad daylight, and the little 
actresses were liberally rouged, the effect was still cvccedingly pretty There 
was not much real beauty, but 2 or 3 of them would have been much 
admired, I think, if they had been bom m lugher stations in life By this time 
the overture had begun, but before the curtain drew up there was a new bit 
to be rehearsed as “Mr Grumble-gudgeon Mite,” a wonderful little boy of 
5 J, was to sing a comic song for the first time, and some lines of conversa¬ 
tion had been wntten to introduce it I had no idea before that they ever 
did such a thing as rehearse, close to the curtain, with the audience on the 
other side of it, however I suppose the music prevented any of it bemg 
heard I went on the stage to see this done, and the conversation was repeated, 
and the “busmess” (the movmg about) gone through till Mr Coe was 
satisfied Then he put me into the prompter’s box, where I had an excellent 
View of the stage, and signalled the curtain up There was no prompter (he 
said they had not needed one, even the first day) and there was no one to 
send the children on at the right moment, but the whole thmg went on like 
a piece of clock-work the children were always ready at the nght moment 
to go on, and Mr Coe said he could safely leave the theatre, and they would 
get through the whole dung without a hitch Mrs Coe soon joined me in 
the prompter’s box, with the youngest of the company in her arms, Annette 
Solomon by name, a very pretty little Jewish child, who had no talking to do, 
but only to go on and dance an Irish Jig Wlicn I saw the performance before, 
It had seemed rather a shame to send on so small a child, who looked so 
shy and scared - but all that, I found, was entirely unreal she was a very 
conversational little creature, not a bit shy, and so far from disliking her 
part, she was only anxious to do a great deal more The part of Mrs Mite 
(taken by a very clever child) mvolves a good deal of talking, including a 
violent scene” with her sour-tempered little husband, and this was the part 
Annette had set her heart on Later on m the piece, when I was sitting talking 
to Mr Coe, with the tiny creature on my knee, she suddenly interrupted 
the conversation to say to him, very earnestly, and apropos to nothmg “I 
wish I might act Mrs Mite' I know all her part, and I’d get an encore for 
every wordMrs Coe told me that was quite true she has learnt it quite 
perfect, of her own accord After her dance was over, she was always tummg 
up at every comer, trotting about the place, evidently enjoying it thoroughly 
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In fact all the children seemed to regard the whole tlung as a treat - the 
going “on” most of all - but when off they watched the otlier children with 
quite as much interest, and applauded them quite as vehemently, as any 
audience could liavc done Such a feeling as jealousy never seemed to enter 
into tlicir heads 

The first piece is a comedy representing an evening-party, and furnished 
room for some songs and figure-dances such as “Sir Roger dc Coverly,” 
etc The burlesque was a much prettier thing to see in the green-room 
Mrs Coe was putting the last touches to the little fames, who looked ex¬ 
tremely pretty in their muslin and spangles Fames look very well over the 
footlights, in “the golden groves of bliss” ^ or what not but in my opinion 
they arc much better worth looking at when wandenng about among the 
carpenters and scene shifters the contrast adds wonderfully to tlicir 
picturcsqucncss 

Once I was standing in one of the side-entrances watching a dance that 
“Pearl” was executing on the stage, vith much applause from the audience 
and close by me one of the little fames, out of sight of the audience, was 
going through identically the same dance, step for step, and with quite as 
much grace and spmt as the real performer I told Mrs Coe of this, and she 
said “Oh, if we let the cliildrcn dance as much as they liked, we should soon 
have all their shoes worn out ” The prettiest bit perhaps was the snow-storm 
It looks very well from the front, when the cottage-door is opened, and 
through It you see the snow falling, and hear a chorus of voices singing 
"Home, sweet home,” and then “enter a group of fames” disguised as 
travellers m grey cloaks and hoods but it is more mtcrcsting to see from 
behind, the cut paper being showered down by a man on the top of a pair 
of steps, and the group of fames, who had been joined by Mrs Coe and 
“Sylvius” the hero (acted by a very clever little French girl), singing their 
chorus before going on Mrs Coe was titivating Sylvius’ dress, turning her 
round and round to pull her sleeves into shape, but the child never left off 
singing for a moment I lost a good deal of the performance itself, as I kept 
wandenng about, sometimes chattmg widi Mrs Coe in the green-room, 
and sometimes watching the children, who were all over the place, but 
never in any one’s way, and making themselves useful whenever they were 
wanted I saw the little Annette (who is only 4) carrymg a heap of things, 
almost as big as herself, to the green-room 

There was no other visitor behmd all else seemed there on busmess I did 
not try to make acquaintance with the children (except the smallest 2 fames), 
thinking tliat, as they are only poor children, and not in the profession, they 
would not be the better for being noticed and made to think much of them¬ 
selves — though certainly I never saw such clever little things — the sharpest 
of the sharp race of London children They had very mce manners, and 

’ Possibly Isaac Watts, Hor(ie Lynfcr “sweet groves of bliss,” 1 12 of "Ascending to Him in 
Heaven’ , ‘golden bliss,” 1 15 of* The Disappointment and Rebcf” 
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talked extremely well In fact you might introduce most of them into a 
drawing-room without any one guessing their lowly birth I stayed till the 
thing was all over, and then bid good-bye to Mr and Mrs Coe and went 
off to Paddington, getting here again by 8 p m 
If I take my camera to town in the summer, I shall certainly get some of 
the children to photograph - though there is little chance of the costumes 
being then in existence 

After I got back here, an idea occurred to me, and I sent off to Mr Coe 
that medley-song of “Miss Jones I daresay you remember what I mean 
He writes to say he thinks it very funny, and if one of his boys can manage 
It he will introduce it into the performance I have also presented him, as an 
appropnate return for his entertainment, with a copy of my “juvcmle 
entertainment, Altce I have vague hopes (though I haven’t suggested the 
idea to him) that it may occur to him to turn it into a pantomime I fancy 
It would work well m that form ^ 

Well, I ve very seldom wntten so long a letter as this, and I don’t quite 
know what you’ve done to deserve it however, take it, and be thankful you 
have so generous and commimicative a brother 
By the way, I think William Wilcox would be interested to hear my 
adventures m Greenland Would you send the letter on for him to read, with 
my love If I had an abundance of leisure, I would wnte him a special 
account but I haven’t -1 hope he won’t mmd having it second-hand ® 

It would injure the exquisite symmetry of tins composition if I were to 
introduce any other subject, so I’ll wmd up here 

Your ever affectionate brother, 

C L Dodgson 


October ^ composed when last at Croft,” Dodgson noted on 

mt?«Shcr ” Sr:"’ P of Margaret, Hcnnetta, etc , theLes runnmg 

published with the (London), p 69,*= song was 

codd nj use the ‘•clever medley^but it unfortSy^rS^ oVt'Ifti ” '' 

wKh succerCs^DSon^fpeTc^ tt senously and 

Mackenzie, p 50a Sow) ^ ^ ^ Dubourg, p 183. and to A C 

deL?c?accSof on January 24 and on March a. and wrote a long and 

judgment that the trouoc of ^ 49 - 52 ) At least one reviewer confirmed his 

actors and aiSes^s sS a^d*!? Pl-hed in a triple sense as 

of the talent shown bv this Till Most juvenile actors, he continued, "have not a tithe 

ro-t) ^ company” (Era, vol xxix, December 30, 1866, pp 
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To his sister Mary 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
April 26, 1867 

My dearest Mary, 

Being in Hall (as usual on this day) to assist in plucking the candidates for 
Matnculation, gives me the opportumty of wntmg I will not enter this 
time on the history of my first London tnp^ - that wiU requure time to 
wnte, and my journal to refer to - so I wdl skip that and go on to my last 
On receiving your letter in London, I went off to Mr Graves, and had a 
talk with him about the photographs - he promised to send them back, but 
could not find them just then - they had not been of any use to him after 
aU, as they had been bought too long ago What he wants is to get some 
more bought now, but that I told him I did not think any member of my 
family would be willing to do He begs that you will not evengwe away 
any more of the pirated photographs, giving being, according to him, as 
illegal as selling He told me he had already brought 200 actions agamst 
photographers but Beal is an arch-offender, very hard to get hold of Beal 
has had 2 acnons lately with 2 publishers, trying to prove his nght to sell 
photographs of their pictures He lost both actions - one cost him altogether 
about £$00, the other about £700 Don’t you think you could get up a 
subsenpuon for the poor man? 

The next fact I have for you is that I got back your Minnie Morton fiom 
Mrs Anderson. Her 2 cnticisms were that the face was too blue, and 
that the hair ended too abruptly “like a wig ” Mr Anderson recommended 
the following process - make the photograph transparent with mastic 
varnish, then lay on the colour (od) at the back, m masses, this will show 
through, and have a very rich effect, which will be heightened by addmg 
a few touches in fi-ont - he says tlie effect is very beauuful ^ 

^ Dodgson went to London twice in Apnl His 6rst mp lasted from April 6 to 12, his second 
from 22 to 25 (Diaries, pp 253-8) 

* Henry Graves a pnntseller, -was to have his day m court, too, for, on February 25, 1868, 

S B Beal of St. Paul’s Churchyard was convicted of unlawfully selhng copies of three pamtmgs 
Md. photographs to which Graves held the copyright Twenty-six instances of copymg were 
involved, and Beal was fined jQs for each ofifcnce, a total of^^iso, or six months’ imprisonment. 
He paid the fine and then appealed against the magistrate’s decision, but he lost the appeal (Ex 
Parte Beal, 32JP 628 (1868). [1868] 3 Q 3 387) 

’ Dodgson gave Mrs Anderson’s painting Minnie Morton to his sister as a weddmg present, and 
she had probably coloured by hand a photograph of the pamting that Dodgson had talen. The 
process that Mr Anderson recommends here appears to be akm to the “Ivorytypc ‘ process 
patented m 1855, the variation being that m the Ivorytype the prmt was waxed, not varnished 
Dodgson later borrowed Minnie Morton from his sister had Mrs Anderson pamt him a copy of it, 
and then kept the copy, along with Mrs Andenon’s Girl unlh Lilac, on his mantel at Chnst 
Church A print of Dodgson s photograph of Minnie Morton is at Princeton, the original of 
Girl unlh Lilac IS still with the Dodgson family (Dianes, p 280, for more on the Ivorytype process, 
see Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Photography (1911). p 313) For photographs of Minnie Morton and 
Girl unlh Lilac, see facing p 157, below 
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Mrs Anderson has, very judiciously, got the original of the “girl with 
Iliac,” Elizabeth Turnbull,^ to come to be her maid, thus securing 2 results, 
one, tliat she is always at hand to sit to Iter - the other, that she is not available 
for other artists They had several charming pictures on hand, but I did not 
buy any more They had sent in nothing to the R A - though Mr Anderson 
had a very pretty one finished and framed I persuaded him to send it in, as 
there was still time, and then went off to Mr Richmond (one of the “hang¬ 
ing” committee I was introduced to him by Dr Jacobson), and told him of 
It, as I thought It had a peculiar claim for consideration, seeing that he had 
a picture “accepted” 2 or 3 years ago, which was not hung for want of 
room The result I have not yet heard “ 

Dunng my last visit to town I paid a very interesting visit to a new artist, 
Mr Heaphy Do you remember that curious story of a ghost-lady (in 
Household Words or All (he Year Round), who sat to an artist for her picture? 

It was called ‘ Mr H-’s Story,” and he was tlic writer When it appeared, 

either William or Arthur Wilcox? (I forget which) interchanged one or two 
letters with lum on the subject That fact, coupled with my great admiration 
for his pictures in the “British Artists” tins year, was my only pretext for 
calling on him However he received me most kindly, and we had a very 
interesting talk about the ghost, which certainly is one of the most cunous 
and inexplicable stories I ever heard He showed me her picture (hfc-size), 
and she must have been very lovely, if it is like her (or “like it” whichever 
IS the correct pronoun) One of his pictures m the British Artists is of 
General Fairfax retreating, accompanied by Ins little daughter” - there is 
a quotation saying she nearly died from exhaustion and repeated faintmgs 
m their hasty flight They are in a shed, with their horses tied up at the back 
- a woman keeping watch for the pursuers, while the General, seated on a 
heap of straw, is bathing the face of his little daughter, who lies fainting 
across his knees her face is one of the loveliest bits of painting I have seen 
or a long time her head rests on a dark blue cloak, and the contrast between 


Andersons Quly 6 , 1865, Dtanes, p 232), Dodgson bought a little 
P Antknon of a child's head in profile “The onginal was in the house,” Dodgson 

noted, and was called into the room, a beautiful child, about Uvclvc, Elizabetli Turnbull by 
name I intend ^ng a photograph of her in the same attitude as the picture ” Dodgson photo¬ 
graphed the girl on July 21 (p 234), and on another visit to the Andersons, a little more than nv o 
m d l^d^*" he wrote this letter, he saw Mrs Anderson’s picture 77 if Bath, for which the young 


WM, according to Dodgson’s Diaries (p 255), “the German subject of a 

stocking to the bedstead for ‘Santa Claus’ to fill dunng 

K * ** * effect, and the httle night-gowned figure, kneeling on one 

Academy show that year (Anderson’s 

Anderson had already exhibited m 1855 and i8j8). 

(Algernon Graves, 11,c Royal Mmy o/yirts (rgos) vol l, 

laibsSi^T^ri^ George Richmond (1809-96), the portrait painter, at Ae home of William 

1 Dode^ and then Bishop of Chester For 

a Uodgson photograph of Jacobson, see NPG, p 19 

DodEson^s'^cmisnT'^,? Wilcox (18^^1901), then Assistant Master of Twyford School, was 
Dodgson s cousin and younger brother of WiUiam Edward Wdcox. 
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tint and ilic di'.hcvclkdflixi.n Inir, i<;\cr\ clnnning 1 \\ as anxious to know 
who the ongiml v as to sec if there was a chance of pliotograplnng licr, 
and V as glad to find it was Ins own child She came into the room while wl 
V (.re tall mg, and he put her into the position of the picture, but as she was 
ser) ros\ and 1 cpt a bioad gnn on her face the whole time, she did not quite 
realise u hoveaer she will mail a \tr\ picti) photograph, I expect, if I 
tal c m\ camera to tov n this summer 

Mr Hcaph) shov cd me a most interesting collection of drawings he has 
made abroad 1 le has been about, hunting up the earliest and most authentic 
pictures of Our Sa\ lOur some merely outlines - some coloured pictures 
Thc\ agree v ondcrfulh in the character of the face, and one he sa)-s 
there IS no doubt v as done before the scar iso lie wrote some papers 
on the subject, in the Aft jotinuil and ga\c facsimiles of some of Ins 
drav mgs but lie intends to publish a bool, giving a more complete 
senes of them I feel sure from lus tone, that he is doing this m a religious 
spint, and not incrch as an artist and I thml the book will be cxtrcmel) 
interesting * 

I found when I got bad here acsterda) that Sliffliad Iclt the same day 
for Putnea I had left him a bunch of leas to use while here, and these he 
put into a aipboard and (just like him) did not leave .any note about them, 
but V rote from I’utnej - the consequence being that I could not get at any 
tea tile night I amaed 

I saw Wilfred v hen in town, and he seems m axr) good case He and I 
\isitcd the “British Artists” together 

It as ill be about z months now before I see aii) more pictures, unless 

’ DodpKJt) hid cjlkd on Hcapli) on Apnl 21 ‘ He rcccucd me\cr^ kindl),’’Dodgson noted 
(OlAsiii, pp 257-S) • and \\c had a long and tntcrctting tall. m <pitc of his being so deaf that 
he has to carr> an car trumpet ” I le noted also that two of Hcaph> s children appeared and 
tlut he ‘’promised Tlieo a cop) of dhfr Dodgioii called again on Hcaph> at his studio and 
got him to paint for him (pp Apnl i5,Vptcniber8,i86S) After Hcaph> sdeathDodg- 

son tool a Irncvolcnt intcrcil in the Hcapha faniil> and cipcciall> befriended hts fasountc, Thco 
He tooV her on outings encouraged her iii her career as artist and art teacher, and he found 
pupils for her Thomas {Franl) Hcaph> (1813-7.1) conventional portrait and narratisc painter, 
exhibited over fift) pictures at llie Ro>al Academj in his lifetime and wasa member ofthe Soacty 
oflltiti h Artists He devoted many v cars ofrcscarcli into the origin of Christ’s likeness The result, 
a senes of eight illustrated articlcv appeared as ‘ An Examination into the Antiquity of the Like¬ 
ness of Our Blessed Lord* m the Arljfltintal sol sni. January to August 1861, and ssas later 
published as a bool, T)if Lil mess e/ Christ (1880) Hcaphy’s original drawings for this work arc 
now in the British Museum Mrs Hcaphy svas bom Elira Bradstrcct Tlic Heaphys Iiad cicsen 
ebildrcn and Tlicodosia Laura (b 1B59) was one of the youngest She followed in her father’s 
footsteps s ith a modicum of success basing pictures accepted for tlic Suffolk Street Exhibition, 
1883-5 and rating an entry in Emmanuel Bcnexit, Dicthimaire critique et documeiitatrc dcs pemtres 
(vol tv, p 624) Dodgson photographed Thco in July 1870 (Dianes p 289) “Mr H s Story” 
first appeared in All the Year Round on October 5, l86t, and svas later published separately as 
■d Wouderjul Ghost Story (1882) For a notice of the British Artists Exhibition to svhich Dodgson 
refers see “Exlubition ofthe Soncty of Bntish Artists ’ Illustraled Loudon News, vol l, April 13, 
iSCiy p 3y, por more on Thomas Hcaphy and Ins family, see William T Whitley, Thomas 
Ueaphy (1933), Hcsl cth Hubbard, Thomas Hcaphy (1948). “Obituary Thomas Hcaphy’ 
Journal, vol xit, October 1873, p 308, DND 
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I run up for the day to see the R A winch I sliall feel much tempted 
to do ^ 

How does the owner of “the 3 rooms”" go on^ Won’t he come to 
tenns? 

Your ever affectionate brother, 

C L Dodgson 


To Jus sister Louisa 

MS Roscnbadi 


Nijni Novgorod^ 
August 7, 1867 

My dearest Louisa, 

For the mere curiosity of the thing, I write you a line from here, late at 
night, and with no ink to be had We came over here from Moscow yester¬ 
day, and return tomorrow the great annual fair^ is going on (see any large 
Dictionary), and the whole place swarms with Greeks, Jews, Armenians, 
Persians, Chinamen, etc, besides the native Russians Luckily we fell m 
with 2 Oxford men at Moscow, and we four have come over together, 
having hired a “commissionaire” to come with us, who knows Russ and 
French, and acts as our interpreter in making bargains 
This afternoon we had a most unique treat We visited a Tartar Mosque 
(t c only one here), and got there just as the man appeared on the roof to 
pc orm the call to prayer It was the strangest, wildest thing you can imagine 
-nnging through the air over our heads, most of it uttered rapidly in 
recitative, and each sentence rising into a prolonged wail on one lugh note 


London on May ii for a single •'eventful and very 
^ ^nidctnfild Academy (D.ar.rs, p 258) 

valuSZoJia^H^ ‘he Continent with his close and 

Ch^cdZiST usuccessively Student of Christ Church, Canon and 
deep rehmous fe preacher and theologian with a sharp wit and 

o^ouri^^W L,ddon held sympathetic views tn many issues (rehgion, 

t ZZclT Sddon on sLe (the theatre. 

dLiSs lair ofth ^ the title that Dodgson adopted for Lookms-Glass 

hshed in The Ptivately pnntcd as Tour m 1867 (1928) and pub- 

McDelS fm c r Carroll, ed JoL FrLas 

Lelters of Henry Parrv * journal of the tour appear m J O Johnston, Life and 

p 1 For Dodgson-s photographs of Liddon, see faang 

* ’ It ‘=°"”^ood. p 112 Dodgson wrote this letter in penal 

perhaps theCorirfibroueht August, was the largest of its kind m Europe, 

and 100 000 visitors anniulf fi- ^ agncultural products, 20,000 merchants. 

Journal, pp 95-8 ' ^ another account of this visit, see Tlie 
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Afterwards we were allowed to stand m the entrance and see the “faithful” 
enter and prostrate diemselvcs wnth their faces tow'ards Mecca 
I hope all the home party go on w^cll Best love to all 

Your distant but affectionate brother, 

C L Dodgson 


TeC W Saniford' 

MS Chnst Church 


[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
November 13, 1867 


Dear Sandford, 

As the House now' gives me (coimting the ^[,$0 from the Treasury) ;^455 
a year, it would be a very convenient arrangement if this could be paid in 
3 portions of ^150 each, instead of (as is now' the case) in Hilary Term, 
£185 m Act, and ^185 in Michaelmas If the plan I propose were entered 
on now'. It would result m your not paying me this term the ^{^35 (for 
getting assistance) you otherwise w'ould, but paying it a term late, and next 
term you would pay (besides all then due) another ;^35 not really due till 
Act Thus you would pay ^{^35 a term too late, and ;£35 a term too soon, 
and this, I think, would make a fair balance The odd £$ might be tacked 
on to any term you like 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Agnes ArgJes^ 

MS Texas 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 28, 1867 

Dear Miss Dolly, 

I have a message for y ou from a friend of nunc, Mr Lewis Carroll, who 
is a queer sort of creature, rather too fond of talking nonsense He told me 

* Charles Waldcgravc Sandford (1828-1903) was succcssiscly Senior Censor of Chnst Church 
(1860-70), Examining Chaplain and Commissary to the Archbishop of Canterbury (1868—73) 
and Bishop of Gibraltar (from 1874) For Dodgson s photograph of Sandford sec NPG, p 27 
' Agnes Beatneejane Arglcs (1857-1944). fourth daughter of Marsham Argles (1814-92),; P , 
Rcaor of Bamack, Canon and Dean of Peterborough and Margaret Julia, daughter of George 
Davys, Bishop of Peterborough. She mamed (1888) Franas Henry Thicknesse (1829-1921), 
Bishop of Leicester “Dolly w-as a scry small child m 1867 when, egged on by family and friends 
she ventured to compose a letter to 'Air Lewis Carroll, v horn she had never seen, but knew as 
the author of Alice in Wonderland, asking when he was going to wnte another book” (Hatch, 
P 47) This is Dodgson’s reply to Doll) *s letter The story a copy of w hich he did send her, was 
"Bruno s Revenge,’ upon which he later built Syhne and Bnmo and Syluie and Bnino Concluded 

It IS a talc about furies and fairy nature, and It appeared in v4iint_/iiify sAfii^iiainf vol rv December 

1867 pp 65-78 For more on “Brunos Revenge ’ see Handbook pp 41-3 and Denis Crutch 
“What Happened to Bruno’ ’ Under the Quizzing Glass (1972) PP 48-50 
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you had once asked him to write another book like one you Ind read - 
I forget the name-I think it was about “malice” “Tell her,” he said, 
“that I have just written a little story whicli is printed in Aiiiif Judy's 
and that I have ordered a copy of it to be sent to lier ” 

“Very well,” I said, “is that all the message^” 

“One thing more,” he said, as a few tears trickled down his chccl^, “tell 
her I hope she wasn’t angry with me for talking nonsense about her name 
You know I sometimes talk nonsense-” (“always” said I) “-and if she 
was, I hope she’s forgiven me by this timeHere the tears came showering 
over me like ram (I forgot to say that lie was leaning out of an upper window, 
talking to me), and, as I was nearly wet through, I said, “Leave off that, or 
I won’t send her any message at allSo he drew m his head and shut the 
window 

If you have any message for him, you had better send it to 

Yours very truly, 
Charles L Dodgson 


To Mary MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 30, 1867 

My dear Mary, 

It IS so long since I’ve seen you that I’m half afraid you may have taken 
the opportunity to “grow up,” and that you’ll turn up your nose at my 
letter and cry “a nice impertinent composition' Affectionate uncle indeed' 
Affectionate fiddle stick' I’ll just answer him in the third person ’ Miss M 
MacDonald presents her compliments, and is surpnsed, etc , etc ” 

I am sending you the new Number of Aunt Judy's Magazine, to put away 
with your copy of Alice, because it contains a story by the same wnter So, 
with kind regards to your Papa and Mamma, and love to any brothers and 
sisters you may happen to have, I remain 

Your affectionate uncle, 

C L Dodgson 


To Dympima Elhs 

MS Harvard' 

December 2, 1867 

Dear Miss Dymphna, 

As Mr Dodgson has asked me to write for him, I send these few lines to 
say that he has sent you a copy of Aunt Judy’s Magazine, that you may read 

' In this and the followmg ‘ fairy letters, ” both the letter and the handwriting are in miniature, 
almost invisible Dodgson must have written them and the other fairy letters he sent with a fine 
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the httlc story he has wntten about Bruno and me Dear Mtss Dymphna, 
if you \vill come down into our wood, I shall be very glad to sec you, and 
I \wll show you the beautiful garden Bruno made for me 

Your affectionate little fairy-fricnd, 

Sylvie 



To Agnes Argks 

MS Texas 

December 4, 1867 

Dear Lady, 

Mr Lewis Carroll asked me this morning if I would wnte to you instead 
of him, and give you some messages from him First, he is much obliged to 
you for your nice letter, and he sends you a photograph of himself, so that 
you needn’t wonder any more what he is like, and he hopes you will send 
him one of yourself (He says I oughm’t to have put m that last bit he meant 
the sentence to end at “is like ’’) Next, he wants very much to know how 
old you are I told him it was rude to ask a lady’s age, but he only said, 
*Oh, she’ s very young, and she won’t mmd ’’ 

Bruno says he wants you to come and see our garden because “it’s ever 
so much prettier now ” He’s put a httle arbour m it - you can’t think how 
pretty he’s made it 

Bruno sends you his love, and Mr Lewis Carroll wanted to send his too, 
but I told him he musm’t, but he rrught send “kind regards’’ if he liked, but 

geographer’s pen, clearly he meant the rcapients to use a magtufymg glass to read them. This letter 
tneasures x if' In her reminiscence of Dodgson, Dymphna suggests that this letter was "one 
more instance of his imaginative sympathy with the child’s mmd, and of the trouble he would 
take to give pleasure to one of them It was sent with a presenUOon copy of ‘Bruno’s 
Revenge,’ [and] purports to have been wntten by the fairy ‘ Sylvie’ I do not think any of 
ns then doubted the reputed authorship, the charm of our friendship with the author being, 
Rtat he created round himself and us an ‘atmosphere’ which made the thmgs of the imagination 
even more real than the ncc puddings and hoUand pmafores of the penod ’ (“An Unpublished 
letter of Lewis CatroU,’’ Strand Magazine, voL in, August 1916, p 213) 
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he only said, “Then I won’t send anything,” and went away 
cross ^ 

I am yovir affectionate little fairy-fncnd, 


Wasn’t he 
Sylvie^ 


To Clara Halyhurton Cunnyn^hamc'' 

MS BeroP 




January 1868 


OJu C^lcdcrrhL^TT. ^ 

dh. JdeiLlve. sAy •i.7ud ^tulL ^ 

'cTe. 1 Jhe^r Syvcc^ Ttuujsl 

dj yatt Tny tkmj^Us Yetll JlLL 


/ 


I shdLi UiLTik oj tko‘i&." Liij ko a.rs " 
Jti JtcJjcm Y/ctk. yertu ^ 

1 sh^/l drc^Tn oJ yre^t ^cctJurvcTi, 
Oj J^cTidelt^c/iTt So Ij'Ue. 


^ “Dolly made a note m her diary ‘Wrote to Mr Dodson asked him what he was like ’ 
(Spelhng was not her strong pomt) lie reply was written by ‘Sylvie’m very small fairy-likc 
scnpt-wnting ’’ (Hatch, p 47) Sylvie is the purported author of another set of verses, five 
quatrains that Dodgson composed about this time and called Christmas Greetings from a Fairy to 
a Chili He mcluded them m Phantasmagoria (1869) and pubhshed them separately in 1884 They 
appeared m Alice’s Adventures Under Ground (1886), 77 ic Nursery "Alice" (1890), the People’s 
Edition of Alice from 1887 and m the 6s edition from 1897, they were also reprmted in Collected 
Verse, p 71, and Nonesuch, p 13 {sec Handbook, p 116, and Jabberwocky, Summer 1972, p 21) 
This fairy letter measures 1^' x 1 

* According to Miss Hatch (p 41), Dodgson became acquainted with the Cimnynghame 
family when he was at Croft Rectory and visited them when he stayed at Ripon, where they 
hvei Clara Halyburton (1852-1943) was the elder daughter, she mamed (1880) Robert Henry 
Oxley (1847-1929), of Ripon Hall, Commander of the Gordon Highlanders at Kabul (1879) 
and of the Royal Northern Reserve m the Boer War. he was later Colonel of the Gordon High¬ 
landers The father of the Cimnynghame family was Hugh Robert (1823’-82), Chaplain of the 
Ripon House of Correction (1867), Vicar of Thomton-le-Strcet, York (1868) 

* An inscription, m Dodgson’s hand, accompanies the verse ‘ Dedicated with profound re¬ 
spect, to Miss Clara Hallyburton [sic] Cunnyngbame from her humble Servant The Author, In 
remembrance of January 1868 ’’ 
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Jji'sLca/^Uss TxL^hts Tn-c. ^ 

AfitL I toss J-iaut ox V^LTi^ 

'^Jic. t'acTnoTy oj JfdleT' 

'WlLL rn^c 771C. rest a^d-LTu . 


A du^rcL ij Cj-Uct " 

J\ 7u>tc aj ‘'Jferryie. ^Wcclr KerneJ' 

A bi.r tyj- S codj-ncL's ''3lut. 'Be.Lis" 
"VtilL rn-A-^e. 7ny sjurdr rc^m. 


To ^ or. the, Crcsccdr 

>VAc7-c Sweet Stn^-mLs Ikc^rd^ 

Arui Y^Ticre I Yfei^U J-clUw 

Ij. I ere hut <i htret 

The-n Kdiie' CAdxLe Ka-lLe ^ 

St d y*ur 'b-Unt' trj^e ^ 

A'^d. Str77ic.liTnc^ W'^cTt’ ^tru-^Tc 

Think I - 

Tkmk I flTV / L dyoo L y^r Musce ^ 

Jtet Jer itsclj- dovv e^ 

3ut J-ar tke h ^rccL s Ibt yU-yecL i.t~ 

Tht /tW felt cts tc7.^ 
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J\. Tid ncrrv j-i-Tc well ChdeLc i 

TTlolx^k J ^tn ^rcWlTt^ dLiL^ 

TomxL TncTTt'ry stdl Will 7n.c,^ 

To j£2i J*ll 'h.eer yravf coleL. 


To Mcir^otct Qmnyn^honie^ 

MS Bcrol 

Clinst Churcli, Oxford 
January 30, 1S6S 

Dear Maggie, 

I found that the “fiiend,” that the httic girl asked me to write to, lived 
at Ripon, and not at Land’s End - a nice sort of place to invite to! It looked 
rather suspiaous to me-and soon after, by dmt of incessant enquiries, 
I found out that she was called “Maggie,” and lived m a “Crescent ' Of 
course I declared “after that” (the language I used doesn’t matter), I V.1II 
not address her, that’s flat' So do not expect me to flatter ” 

Well, I hope you soon will sec your beloved Pa come back - for consider, 
should you be quite content with only Jack’ Just suppose they made a 
blunder ’ (Such things happen now and then ) Really, now, I shouldn t 
wonder if your “John” came home again, and your fatlicr staid at school' 
A most awkward thing, no doubt How would you receive him’ You 11 
say perhaps “you’d turn him out ” That would ansxver well, so far as con¬ 
cerns the boy, you know - but consider your Papa, learning lessons in a row 
of great inky school-boys’ This (though unlikely) might occur “Haly 
would be gneved to rmss him (don’t mention it to her) 

No carte has yet been done of me that docs real justice to my smile, and 
so I hardly hke, you see, to send you one - however. I’ll consider if I will 
or not - meanwhile, I send a little thing to give you an idea of what I look 


^ Haly Cunnynghame’s younger sister was Margaret Symers (1855-1931), who mametl 
(1890) George Porter (1843-1924) Rector of Wickford, Essex Haly and two brothers all 
figure in this letter The brothers were John ("Jack”) McPherson Cunnynghame (1849-193 !)• 
Canon of St Nlnian’s Cathedral, Perth (1909-24), and Hugh Cohn Robert Cunnynghame 
(1860-1940), Pnest-in-Chargc, St. John the Baptist, Dundee, the "ignorant brother” of the 
postscript For another letter in verse disguised as prose, see Dodgson to his niece Violet pp 739- 
40, belov, Dodgson also composed the headnote to his verse parody, "Hiawatha’s Photo- 
graphmg,” in metrical prose (see Handbook, p ii) 
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like wkcn I’m Icctunng The merest sketch, you will allow - yet stiU I think 
there’s something grand in the expression of the brow and m the action ot 

the hand 



Have you read my fairy-tale m Aunt Judy's Magnzme^ If you have, you 
will not fail to discover what I mean when I say “Bruno yesterday came to 
remind me that he was my godson' On the groun t at gave a 

Your affectionate fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


P S I would send, if I were not too shy, the same message to Haly 
that she (though I do not deserve it, not I') has sent tlmough her sister 
to me My best love to yourself-to your Mother my kindest regards- 
to your small, fat, impertmcnt, ignorant brother my hatred I think that 

is all 



^ 
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To Margaret Cunnyn^hame^ 

MS Bcrol* 

February i868]^ 
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* “One day [Maggie Cunnynghamc] had been spending an afternoon at the Residence 
Ripon, and citlicr by acadent or design, earned off one of [Dodgson s] gloves when she went 
home AVhen he discovered that she was the culpnt, he sent her a ‘bill’ for the lost glove 
(Hatch p 41) 

“ The Bcrol Collection also contains two examples of a Dodgson puzzle not represented 
clscw here in these pages The puzzle consists of a group of cut-outs (the number of cut-outs 
vanes) each bcanng a single word To solve the puzzle one must arrange the words so as to 
mal c a good English sentence The solution to the first one (insenbed on the wrapper "M S 
Cunnynhame from the Revd C L Dodgson—January 14th, 18(18”) is “The last time I offered 
Maggie some pudding she saucily replied that she didn’t care twopence for it.” The answer to 
the second puzzle is “if the man plays Mozart all mght he will have hard work ” 

^ The date is a guess, one surmises that the “mvoicc” belongs to the early days of the friend¬ 
ship 
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To an unidentified recipient 

Transcnpt Cohen 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
^_ February 9, 1868 

Dear Sir, 

If the fact that we had a conversation about India the other night at the 
Vice-Chancellor’s^ is suffiaent excuse for my troubling you with a question, 
you would do me a service if you could tell me where or how I could get a 
photograph of a certain church, or temple (I forget which) that I have heard 
of m India, I think at Calcutta, but am not certam All I know is, that it was 
built in memory of some great person, that it is all of pure white marble, 
and that it is said to be undoubtedly the most beautiful speamen of such 
architecture in the world ^ 

I hope this descnption may enable you to identify it, for I have forgotten 
who my informant was, and so have lost the clue for getting what I want, 
a photograph of the building Though, as an amateur photographer, I have 
hundreds of my own, yet I like collecting any good or interesting ones 
I meet with With apologies for troubling you, I remain 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Margaret Cunnyn^hanie 

Incomplete MS Berol 


Umted Hotel, Charles Street, Haymarket, London 
(leaving for Rev M Arglcs, Prebendal House, Peterborough) 

Apnl 7, 1868 

My dear Maggie, 

I am a very bad correspondent, I fear, but I hope you won t leave off 
wnung to me on that account I got the little book safe, and will do my 
best about puttmg my name m, if I can only manage to remember what 
day my birthday is — but one forgets those things so easily 

Somebody told me (a little bird, 1 suppose) that you had been having 
better photographs done of yourselves If so, I hope you will let me buy 
copies Fanny® will pay you for them But oh, Maggie, how can you ask 
for a better one of me than the one I sent It ,s one of the best ever done ' 


’ Francis Kayvett Leighton (i8o6-8i). Warden of All Souls, was Oxford’s Vicc-Chanccllor 
from 1866 to 1870 He docs not enter Dodgson’s Dianes 
’ Surely the Taj Mahal ’ His sister 

* Prompted perhaps by Maggie’s suggestion, Dodgson sat for a new photograph on the day 
he Wrote this letter (Diaries p 267) 
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Such grace, such dignity, such benevolence, such-as a great secret 

(please don’t repeat it) the Queen sent to ask for a copy of it, but as it is 
against my rule to give in such a case, [I was obliged to answer “Mr 
Dodgson presents his compliments to Her Majesty, and regrets to say that 
his rule is never to give his photograph except to young ladies ’’ I am told 
she was annoyed about it, and said, “I’m not so old as all that comes to,” 
and one doesn’t like to armoy Queens, but really I couldn’t help it, you 
know 2 

Your affectionate fnend. 


To A^nes Armies 

MS Texas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
[Apnl I7^ 1868]® 

My dear Dolly, 

You can t tlnnk how useful that present of yours was, all the way up to 
London' Perhaps you remarked that old lady who was sitting next me in 
the carnage^ 1 mean the one with hooked eyes and a dark blue nose Well, 
the moment the train went off, she said to me (by the by, it was her language 
that first made me think she wasn’t quite a lady) she said to me, “Was them 
three young ladies on the plank-form, what held their hankerchers to their 
eyes, a shedding crystial tears, or was they shamming^” I didn’t like to 
concct her, even by speaking correctly myself, so I said, “They ivas shedding 
real tears, mum, but tears am t crystials ’’ She said, “Young man, you hurts 
my feelings and she began crying 

I tned to comfort her by saying cheerfully, “Now don’t you shed crystial 
tears Won t a little brandy do you good?’’ “No she said “No brandy — 
poetry, poetry'” 


Dodgson’s signature on the 

® For annrli They have been supplied m the margm by an unidentified hand 

136 n ^"sning acquaintance with the Queen, see pp 134. n. 2- 

Jil'est no?ii denied the story "about my having presented ceLn books to Her 

(isV.Kp vn) has ever occurred ” (see Symhohe Logic, Part I. and ed 

arrived in '“^herto unseen correspondent He 

Argles was waiting for me at the 

Had a niovt W wZ 2 tliree sons 

until the morning of Apnl 14 “Edith andD"!]'''*'"'"^ i" remained at the Argles’ 

ended mv first visit to niv nr«r r ,1 ° down to the railway, and thus 

and heartiness most Dleavrnf a s-a visit uneventful but made by their singular kindness 
tance with the 'Dollv^^o memorable and I am particularly glad to have made acquain- 
spent Apnl 4 Sid " m ^0^7° T’ a Brown out of childishness ” Dodgson 

r 261) ^ ^ to Chnst Church on the sixteenth (DlLs, 
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So I got ) our book^ out, and handed it to her, and she read it all the rest 
of the wa), only sobbing a little now and tlien when she gave it back, she 
said, “Tell the young lady as give it ycr, winch I sec her name is Dolly, as 
poetry’s the tlung ’ Let her read that, and she’ll shed no more crystial tears 
And she ^\cnt off repeating, “’os the voice of the lobster So I thought I 
w ould wntc and give you her message 
Tell Edith I send her a key-word, if she wants to try her hand at wnnng 
in apher, but tell her also that I should think her parents will highly dis¬ 
approve of such conduct ^ 

How IS Fix going on? 

Give my love to Lily * 

Some cluldren have a most disagreeable v ay of getong grown-up I hope 
) ou won’t do an^xhing of tliat sort before we meet again 
With kind regards to the part)', I am 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


' Wc kjiow that, at about this tunc, Dodgson gas e DoUj an jnsenbed copy (Shaw) of Poems 
IVnitenfor a Child (i868),byMcncl]a Smedlcy and her sister, Mis Ehzabeth Anna Hart Whether 
she reciprocated with a real or an imaginary book, wc do not know Miss Hatch (p 51) says 
that the poetry book was Dodgson's “mvention.” 

* Alice chapter x. For mote on the “voice of the lobster,” sec pp 644-j, below 

* Edith Margaret Argles (1853-1935), Dolly’s sister, also became one of Dodgson’s child 
friends While on a visit to the Argles’, this one to Bamack in January 1870, he noted on the 
fourteenth (Diaries, p 286) that “in the course of the day I had no less than 3 walks with Edith.” 
Later, when Edith svas Vice-Pnncipal of Lady Margaret HaO, he consulted her for advice on 
behalf of current child friends, and he gase a course of lectures m logic to the young ladies at the 
college Dodgson grew interested m aphers early, and m 1856 he toyed with the idea of writing 
an article on them for the Tram (Dianes, pp 77-8), then alongside his entry m the Dianes for 
February 23, 1858, he VTote “Invented a system of cipher, which I think looks promising, as it 
may be earned entirely in the head.” There follows a careful and detailed set of rules, which 
became the basis for the aphers he published later (sec Handbook, pp 43-4, and Hatch, pp 53-d) 
On his visit to the Argles’, he obviously taught sorric of the children to do aphers and he w as 
apparently stimulated to think more on the subject. In any case, withm a week of his return 
to Christ Church he wrote (Dianes, p 268) “Sittmg up at mght I mvented a new apher, which 
I think of calhng the ‘Telegraph-apher ’ ’ Dodgson pubhshed The Telegraph-Cipher, presumably 
m the year he invented his system (Handbook, pp 43-4) 

* “Dolly was [Dodgson’s] especial pet,” Miss Hatch writes (pp 47-8), “and he made many 
jokes for her about [the Argles’] two dogs — Lily, a fat black retriever, and Fox, a white fox- 
temer wath lemon cars which he said ought to have been called ‘Fix,’ on account of its cunous 
habit of standing in a fixed attitude for several mmutes at a time ” Dodgson s "Cipher- 
Poem,” which, when dcaphered, begins ‘ ‘Will you trot a htde qmckcr’’ said a Lily to a Fox,” 
w as inspired by the tw o Argles animals (see Hatch, pp 53-6) 
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To A^m Armies 

MS Texas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
April 22, 1868 

My dear Dolly, 

Don’t let Edith torture you with that funny way of wnting, but tell her 
I’m going to send her a better way that’ll make her hair stand on end with 
delight Babies of six months old easily learn how to write it in a minute, 
and a whole regiment with fixed bayonets couldn’t find it out in a fortnight, 
without knowmg the key-word 

Also I’ll send the new rules, when I’ve had time to invent them 
I hope to come and sec you, for about half an hour, on the 3rd of July, 1872 

Your ever affectionate, 

C L Dodgson 


To Edith Armies 

MS Texas 

[Clinst Church, Oxford] 
April 29, 1868 

My dear Edith, 

I have tned my hand at a picture for you, but I have not much time for 
drawing, so it is but a simple affair Also I enclose the new cipher, here is 
an example to make it clearer ^ 

* Dodgson’s own “Dirccuons for Use” of his Telegraph-Cipher (Pnnccton) explain how he 
expected the Argles sisters to make their translations 
Cut this card in two along the hnc 

In order to send messages in this apher, a key-word (or sentence) must be agreed on between 
the correspondents this should be earned m the memory only 

To translate a message mto cipher, wnte the key-word, letter for letter, over the message, 
repeatmg it as often as may be necessary shde the message-cipher along under the other, so as to 
bnng the first letter of the message under the first letter of the key-word, and copy the letter that 
stands over “a” then do the same with the second letter of the message and the second letter of 
the key-word, and so on 

Translate the cipher back into English by the same process 

For example, if the key-word be "war,” and the message "meet me at six,” we ssntc it thus 

(warw ar wa rwa) 

(meet me at six) 

(kwndonwh zod) 

The cipher sent, “kwndonwhzod,” may be re-translated by the same process 

KEY ALPHABET 

abcdcfghijklmnopqrstu vwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyza 

MESSAGE-ALPHABET 

The Telegraph-Cipher has been reprinted m Cirailar i, p [22] 



(key-word) 

(message) 

(cipher) 
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tri ckjtr ickjtr 
comet omorr ow 

rdwyr ffult fv 

Then to translate back again, 

(apher) rdwyr ff ult fv 

(key-word) tri ckjtr ickjtr 
(translation) cO met omorr o w 


I enclose a key-word for Dolly to wnte with, if she likes And I also send 
a bit of apher for you and Dolly to amuse yourselves by translating it It is 
written with the key-word “fox ” 

Many thanks to Florry^ and yourself for the play-bdl I only wish I could 
see the play' Perhaps when I come m 1874 you wdl be actmg another 
I have not yet written any new rules for your Soaety, but I will try and 
find time for it soon ^ 

Love to Dolly, and thanks for her note In haste. 

Your sincere fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs G MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 19, 1868 

My dear Mrs MacDonald, 

Many thanks for your letter, and for the excellent photograph of Lily, 
which I am much pleased to possess It is the best of her I have ever seen 

Many tlianks also to Mr MacDonald for the trouble he has taken, even 
though in vain, in my behalf If he is wntmg again to Sir Noel Paton, I 
should hke to send my thanks to him for his kind expressions, much as I am 
disappointed by his decbmng the task ® I shall try my luck again with Mr 

^ Unidentified 

’ Most likely the Tom Thumb Sonety, a family or neighbourhood affair that pubhshed its 
own amateur pcnodical Dodgson. mentions and alludes to it again later (see bis letters to Dolly 
PP 125 and 139 below) 

* When Dodgson began thinking seriously about illustrations for his sequel to Alice, he 
naturally approached Tenmcl first. But when he called on the artist on Aprfl 8, 1868, Tenmel 
turned him down flat, saying there was “no chance of his bemg able to do pictures for me nil the 
year after next, if then " Dodgson concluded he “must now tty Noel Paton.” He lost no time, 
on the same day he “left a message for Mr [George] MacDonald, beggmg him to apply to Sir 
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Tcnnicl, and if he fails me, I really don’t know what to do Doyle isn’t 
good enough (look at any of his later pictures) and Arthur Hughes has not, 
so far as I know, any turn for grotesque However I haven’t quite given up 
hope in Tenmel yet ^ 

I was very glad to be the means of getting for Lily what I guessed would 
be a gratification to her, an autograph direct from the Kate Terry 
With love to the children, I am 

Most truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Peter Guthrie TatP 

MS Scotlaod 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
Tunc 7, 1868 

Dear Sir, 

I take the hberty of ^vrltmg to you on behalf of one of our Mathematical 
Students here, who is anxious, if possible, to have the benefit of a few weeks’ 


No 5 l Paton for me about the pictures for ‘Lookmg-glass House* ” (Diariw, p 267) MacDonald 
obliged and then asked Mrs MacDonald to send Dodgson Noel Paton’s reply of May 16, 1868, 
in which the artist refused, apparently enumerating “m detail with great modesty and good 
sense his reasons,” which mcluded ill health “Even had it been possible for me to do so I should 
have felt constrained first to ask the author why anybody under the sun save only John Tcnnicl 
should be entrusted with the work” (Arthur Rogers catalogue, n.d , lot 124, Dimes, p 269) 
Sir Joseph No2l Paton (1821-1901) was a conventional painter of scenes from fairy talcs, myth¬ 
ology, history and rchgious narrative, he achieved an early populanty and was knighted in 
1867 The themes of his paintings attraaed Dodgson, who, as early as 1857, on a visit to the 
National Gallery m Edinburgh, admired “two wonderful and really beautiful pictures by NoCl 
Paton, the quarrel and reconciliation of Oberon and Titania in the first we counted 165 fairies” 
(p 122) A decade later, on May ii, 1867, at the Royal Academy, he particularly noticed Noel 
Paton’s The Fairy Raid, a “dcliaous scene of a troop of fames gomg through a wood, carrying off 
a changehng the whole place is full of fames and of queer htde elves and gnomes” (pp 258-9) 
At some point, Noel Paton presented Dodgson with a proof engraving of his Christ and Satan 
(see Catalogue of Effects, lot 128) 

* Liter that same day, Dodgson “wrote to Tenmel again, suggesting that I should pay his 
publishers for his time for the next five months Unless he will undertake it, I am quite at a loss” 
(Dianes, p 269) Dodgson nonetheless explored at least one other atenue Tenmel had helped 
him identify an artist m Fun who signed himself "Bab” as W S Gilbert (p 267), and on June 2, 
Dodgson wrote to Macmillan “Have you seen the pictures in Fmi signed‘Bab’? his power in 
grotesque is extraordinary - but I have seen no symptoms of his bemg able to draw anything 
pretty and graceful I should be very glad if you could ascertain whether he has such power 
If so, r think he would do ” Macmillan wrote to Thomas Hood, editor of Fun, and although 
Hood’s undated reply (MS Dodgson Family) brought the assurance that Gilbert was also 
capable of the “pretty and graceful,” no arrangements developed with Gilbert (for more on 
Dodgson and W S Gilbert, sec Dodgson to Agnes Hull, p 479, below) On the eighteenth 
Dodgson wrote to Tenmel, “finally acceptmg his kind offer to do the pictures (at such spare 
times as he can find) for the second volume Alice He thinks it possible (though not likely) that 
we might put It out fay Xmas 1869” (p 270), and on November i, Dodgson recorded “The 
sec^ volume office will after all be lUustrated by Tenmel. who has reluctandy consented, 
as his hands are full” (p 275) ^ 

* Peter Guthne Tait (1831-1901) was Professor of Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity and author of numerous works on the natural saenccs 
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instruction from you dunng tlus summer I do not even know whether you 
ever do such a thmg as take pnvatc pupils dunng Vacation, but if you do, 
and would be willing to take Mr G T Dodd^ at any time between this 
and September, would you kindly commimicatc eitlicr with him or myself, 
mentioning whether you intend to remain in Edinburgh for the sunmicr, 
or, if not, where you will be 

He is a very clever youth, and a most promising mathematician Believe me 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 
(Mathematical Lecturer of Chnst Church) 


To Edith Armies 

MS Hoiighton 

Croft Rectory, Darhngton 
June 24, i868 

My dear Edith, 

I fear you (and specially Dolly, who wrote some time ago) will have 
thought me a careless correspondent, but Dolly’s letter came when I was 
very busy, and so did yours too 

I am in great sorrow just now, as my dear dear father has been taken away 
from us" I am afraid I shall not be able to come to you this summer at 
Babbacombe, as it is too far south for my sisters to go too 

Give my love to Dolly, and kindest regards to your party 

Your sincere fnend, 

C L Dodgson 

* Dodgson got his student’s first initial wrong He was John Theodore Dodd (1848-1934), 
later a hamster who published works on housing the poor and on church and local government 

* Dodgson’s Dianes contain no entnes between June 21 and August 2, 1868 He resumes his 
record with the foUowmg “On the cvemng of June 21 it pleased God to take to himself my 
dear Father Even m our sorrow may we be enabled still to say. Blessed be His holy Name for 
ever and ever'' I have no heart to record the events of the last six weeks I have been the whole 
time at Croft ” (p 270) Years later, he wrote to an unidcnufied correspondent (Collmgwood, 
P 131) “The greatest blow that has ever fallen on my bfe was the death, nearly thirty years ago 
of my own dear father, so, in offenng you my smeere sympathy, I write as a fellow-sufferer 
And I rejoice to Imow that we arc not only fellow-sufferers, but also fellow-behevers m the 
blessed hope of the resurrertion from the dead, which makes such a parting holy and beautiful, 
instead of being merely a blank despair ’’ Another letter that Collmgwood prints without a date 
(p 132) stnkes the same note It is to Edith Rix after she sent him an illummated text “ That 
text IS consecrated for me by the memory of one of the greatest sorrows I have known — the 
death of my dear father In those solemn days, when we used to steal, one by one, into the 
darkened room, to take vet another look at the dear calm face and to pray for strength, the one 
feature in the room that I remember was a framed text, illummated by one of my sisters, ‘Then 
«e they glad because they arc at rest and so he bnngeth them mto the haven where they would 
be >’ [Psalms cvii, 30] That text wull always have, for me, a sadness and a sweetness of its own. 
Thank you again for sending it to me Please don’t memion this when we meet I can’t talk 
about It. ’ See Dodgson to Henry Sinclair, p 334 below 
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To Richnrd Greaves Hodgson' 

MS ( lay 

Croft Rector), Dirlington 
July 10, 

Dear Mr Hodgson, 

I should be very hippy to write in your bclnlf to whoever his the ippoint- 
ment to the Mastership at King’s College, or to ansv.cr any questions, but 
I have long made it a rule not to write tcstiinoniils which are to go through 
the hands of those to whom they refer Believe me 

Ver) trul) yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Edith Jchh" 

MS Borough 

Croft Rectory, Darlington 
August 30, 1868 

My dear Edith, 

I shall be going to London this week, perhaps on Thursday, or later, and 
if your family arc at home, I should like to call for a minute, but I beg you 
will not conic into the room, as I don’t like meeting children 

Yours affectionately, 

, CL Dodgson 

Margaret’ sends you her love 

My direction will be 5 East Terrace, Whitby* 


fronfcSnft rh?T been Dodgson’. pup.l He tooh h.s D A 

I ? u w at Is.ng’i School, Cantcrbur>. m iRtiS 

^ 

(182^^ >ounger daughter of Henry Gladwyn Jebb 

J P Si wSdrn°trnTv Tr’ =■"'’ of Chet^vynd, Shr^psh.rc (tVysS. 

Ran^den oTSrSn H ^ u (‘^1901), daughter of Robert 

BoSgh {18S2S0S1 T P ’"^^ned John Sidney Burton 

at Whitby dunne hu Ltc summt* ^ Shropshire Dodgson, having noticed tlie Jebbs 

BO, ,0 kno» the Jebb. and iha.r """‘""■I >oon Dodpon 

craphed them all ancl cniiarcn. iSclore the holiday was over, he photo- 

Dia^ncsiSSs^ttrtirb d%7^^ birthday'in hit 

; His sister, Margaret Anna As^ey -46-7. 556. March 27,1863) 

London^rDoSefSTp^nVa h.s journey from Wli.tby to 
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To C. E S. CoIlin^vvooT 

MS Bcrol 


WEite Hart, Guildford 
September 25, 1868 

My dear (future) Brother-m-law, 

I mtcnded to wnte before now to congratulate you on the prospect of 
what I trust and pray may be a future of great happiness for you and my dear 
sister But I have been so burned about between here and London on 
business that I have been, and am, a mere waif and stray, quite unfit for 
letter-wntmg Even now I am going off again to town this afternoon, having 
come over this morning, and must beg you to excuse a burned note I have 
time to say that I smeerely rejoice m the news of your engagement, and that 
I pray God to bless you both m your new life, and I could not add much to 
that, however long I had for wnting Her letters, breathing as they do a 
deep real peace and comfort (real because religious) are a great pleasure to 
me to read Once more, God bless you 


Ever smeerely yours, 
C L Dodgson 


To Henry Lon^ley 

MS Lambeth 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 2, 1868 


My dear Longley, 

At the risk of seermng to intrude too early on a time of sorrow, I must 
yet wnte to say how deeply I feel with you and yours ^ No one could have 
known him who is thus suddenly removed from us without loving him, 
and we had many speaal reasons for feehng this One groxmd of sympathy 
I can claim - our own recent loss - which to me has brought the unseen 
world moic near, and made death less awful, than I have ever felt it before 
That He may thus deal with you, making you bless the Hand that chastens 
IS my prayer - and may He comfort you in His own time' Bchevc me 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ On April 13,1869, Dodgson would give aw ay his sister Mary in mamage to Charles Edw ard 
Stuart Colhngwood (1831-98), Fellow of Durham Umversity (1853-63), Rector of Southwick, 
Sunderland (1863 to ^s death), author ofNotes on Ventnor and the Undercliff (1879) 

’ Longley’s father, the Archbishop of Canterbury, v.icd on October 27 
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To A^nes Armies 

MS Bodleian 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December ii, 1868 

My dear Dolly, 

There’s no use in talking to me about Babbicombe I can’t find it m any 
map or dictionary it doesn’t exist ^ The fact is, you’ve been reading about 
It in some fairy-tale, and you’ve got your head full of the idea, till you fancy 
you’ve been there Why, my dear child, you might just as well say there is 
such a place as Wonderland ' 

I’m going to send your Papa a little present this Christmas, which I daresay 
you may like to look at it consists of some thin slices of dried vegetable, 
that somebody has found out a way of preparing so that it doesn’t come to 
pieces easily they arc marked in a sort of pattern with some chemical stuff 
or other, and fastened between sheets of pasteboard to preserve them I be¬ 
lieve the sort of thing isn’t a new invention, but the markings of these arc 
quite new I invented them myself^ 

In a week’s time I am going down to “The Chestnuts,” Guildford, where 
my sisters live, and I shall be there, or m London, till about January 20 ^ 
Where shall you be all that timc^ Couldn’t you persuade your inexorable 
father (you may look out that word in the dictionary, if you like) to bring 
Edith and you up to town^ and we could easily coax you on then as far as 
Guildford - it is such a pretty place ' 

Well, as to the new volume of Alice, I am just going to begin printing it 
— and I hope Mr Tcrmiel will manage to get the pictures done by Christmas 
next year^ — that s a long time to wait, but patience is a virtue, very good for 


^ Dodgson seems to be teasing Agnes Argles for speUing Babbacombe with an i, but the 
spelhng of the seaside hamlet has in fact varied over the years 
* ^°^S5on had m mind to send a copy of his book Phaiitosiiiagona aiid Other Poems, which 
would be pubhshed withm the month. The volume is in two parts, the first containing thirteen 
ami^g poems, the second thirteen serious ones The book takes its title from the first poem, 
a talc m verse about the trials and tabulations of ghosts Many of the poems had already appeared 
in magazmes (sec Handbook, pp 46-50) 

After his ftthcr’s death, Dodgson went house-hunting m Guildford for a home for his 
sisters In August he bought “The Chestnuts," a house that then enjoyed a rural prospect but is 
now in the centre of The Dodgsons made the move on September i (see Hudson, pp 168- 
and Guildford December 1969 p 4. Len>!s Carroll and Guildford, 

and VmWn°r1 Gufldford Corporation, F Mcnclla Dodgson, Dianes, pp xx-iooi, 

beW I* ft nS’ Fora photograph of “The Chestnuts,” sec ftang p 188, 

Gu?ldfo?d^o on December 16, spent three days in London, and then went on to 

“ AtirtW London seems to have failed 

1 T a before Through the Lookmg-Class appeared Delays occurred 

o^h^eS^d ZZ -as unwilhn^^to .Uustrate^ome parts 

for his child d E^on set very high standards for the volume and had great concern 

Dodemn^^nl 2 b' Low to pnnt “Jabberwocky ” 

to me a WW-Xt tn ^‘Lat the reader would have 

to me a looking-glass to read it. but he finally agreed to pnnt only the first stanza m reverse Then 



Robmson Duckworth ^ ^ He^ Parry Liddon 

^vho was present when Dodgson first told with whom Dodgson traveUed to Russia 
the story of Alice’s advcnmres (p 63) ttt 1867, taken hy Dodgson (see p 106) 
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cliildrcn to practise and of course what’s good for a child is good for a 
dolly as well' 

That last sentence put you a little out of temper didn’t it, now^ Confess ' 
The next sentence will put Edith out of temper - more than a little, I’m 
afraid I’m glad I’m not there to see it 
Please tell her I’m afraid it’s no use kcepmg me on m the Tom Thumb 
Society ^ I really haven’t time to do any drawings at all The last bundle of 
drawmgs I received I had to send on at once without looking at them, 
hardly 

After telling her all this you’d better leave her for half an hour or so to 
recover herself 
So no more at present from 

Your loving fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


he had to wajt for replies to a arcular letter he sent to some thirty mothers, askmg them whether 
the drawmg of the Jabbcrwock was too frightening to print as a frontupiece (see Dodgson to 
hte Barry, pp 162-3, below) The book finally appeared m December 1871 (Dodgson received 
his first copy on December 6 Dianes, p 306), the title page dated 1872 For more about LooWii^ 
Glass sec Dianes, passim Handbook, pp 58-64, Hudson, chapter rx, Morton N Cohen, “So 
You Are Another Ahec, ’ ” Netv York Times Book Remen’ November 7,1971, supplement, pp 2, 
19-20 repnnted in Jabberwocky, Autumn 1972, PP 5 - 9 > Selwyn H Goodacrc, “Lewis 
Carroll’s 1887 Corrections to Alue " Library, vol xxvni June 1973, pp 131-46 For Dodgson s 
efforts to accommodate his illustrator, see Martm Gardner, ed , The Wasp in a Wig (1977), 
Morton Cohen, “Ahcc The Lost Chapter Revealed, ” Te/e^ap/i SMiidayAfa^a^mr September 4, 
1977 pp 17-8, “A Suppressed Adventure of‘Ahcc’Surfaces after 107 Years,” Smil/isonia/i, vol 
December j^T7, pp 50—[57] and Dodgson to Edith A. Goodier and Ahcc S Wood p 222, 
below 

* Sec Dodgson to Agnes Argles p 119, n 2, above 




1869-1870 


To Mary MacDonald 

Text Hatcl), p 28 

Clinst Church, O\ford 
January 26, 1869 

My dear Mary, 

Are you learning, or going to learn, German^ If so, let me know, and 
you shall have Alice in that abstruse tongue ^ 

With kindest regards to your parents, and love to all whom it may concern, 
I am 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 13, 1869 

Well' You are a cool young lady indeed' After keeping me all these 
weeks waitmg for an answer, you quietly wntc on another subject, just as if 
nothing had happened' I wrote, or have wntten (observe. Madam, that I put 
It m the pretente or past tense it isn’t likely I ever shall wnte again about it) 
on the 26th of January last, offenng you a copy of the German edition of 
Alice Well, the days rolled on - and the mghts too (as nearly as I can re¬ 
member, one between every two days, or thereabouts), and no answer came 
And the weeks rolled on, and the months too, and I got older, and thinner, 
and sadder, and still no answer came And then my fnends said - how 
white my hair was getting, and that I was all skin and bone, and other 
pleasant remarks - and - but I won’t go on, it is too dreadful to relate, 
except that, through all these years and years of waitmg and anxiety (all 
of which have elapsed since the 26th of January last — you see, we hve so fast 
at Oxford) still NO ANSWER ever came from this gramte-hearted young 
person' And then she cahnly wntes and says, “Oh, do come and sec the 
^ Alice's Abetitciier im IVunderlatid was pubbshed in February 1869 (Handbook, pp 50—1^ 
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race ’ And I answer with a groan, “ I do see the race - the human 
race - it is a race full of wgraUtitde - and of all that race none is more 
ungratefuller, more worser - more - my pen chokes, and I can say no 
more' 

PS- I’m afraid I shan’t be in town - else I should be glad to come, if 
only to have the opportunity of saying, “Monster of ingratitude ' Avaunt •’’ 


To Mary MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
Apnl 23, 1869 

My dear Mar), 

I have been putting off writing from day to day, in hopes of findmg some 
real leisure, but there seems to be no use in waiting, so I’ll send a line tonight, 
at any rate It was very cruel of me to wnte such a savage letter, and never 
to take any notice of your letters afterwards To be sure, I did send some 
book or other (some foreign language, I think), but a book doesn’t count 
as a letter, you know However, I daresay you weren’t iiitich offended by 
my savagery, after all 

I wish I could find time to come and see you all again - but somehow, 
there is no time just now to be had, for love or money I don’t see how I’m 
to get to London even, till June - and perhaps you’ll all be gone into the 
country by then 

Tell Lily I’ve not forgotten about Mrs [Kate Terry] Lewis, and when I 

come to town- (But tell her not to repeat it, as it might make 

imschief) My love to her and all of you (or at least to any of you that will 
accept It) from 

Your ever affectionate, 
CLD 


^ The Oxford and Cambndge Boat Race, held m 1869 on March 17 and viewable from the 
MacDonalds’ home on the nver at Hammersmith 
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To JsM Scjwottr' 

MS Ho'ciibJtli 

1 he Chc'.tmjt^, Guilclforcl 

^hy 1$. im 

My dear Isabel, 

Words cannot tell how hornfitd, ttfrificd, petrified (tvcrvilmr,' ending 
avitlx “fied,” including all luy sisters here saving "fitv.hcn they heard of 
It) I was when I found that I had earned off jour ticl et to Guildford I en¬ 
quired directl) I got there whether uiiything could be done, but found )OU 
must have arrived in London some tune before I got here So there \sas 
nothing to be done but tear my hair (there is almost none left no\s), v cep, 
and surrender mptlf to the police 

I do hope you didn’t suffer any inconvenitncc on account of ni) forgetful¬ 
ness, but you sec you woiihi tall, so all the way (though I begged you not) 
that you drove cvcry'thmg out of my head, including the aery small portion 
of brain that is usually to be found there 
Miss Lloyd- will itct'cr forgive me for it - of that I feel ccnain 13 iu 1 haac 
some hope that after many years, when you see me, an aged man on crutches, 
hobbling to your door, the sternness of your features may relax for a 
moment, and, holding out the forefinger of your left hand, you may bring 
yourself to say, "All is forgotten and forgiven ’’ 

I hardly dare ask what really happened at Paddington, whether the 
gentleman and lady, who were m the carnage, helped you out of the 
difficulty, or whether your maid had money' enough, or whether you had 
to go to prison If so, never mind I’ll do my' best to get y ou out, and at 
any rate you shan’t be executed 

Scnously, I am so sorry for it, and with all sorts of apologies, I am 

Sincerely' yours, 

C L Dodgson 

‘ Isabel Fortcscuc Seymour (i856’-i<)i6), who later niamcd Gilbert Wcipall (iSjy-iPS^)* 
Honorary Chaplain to the Bishop of London from 1918 and Vicar of St John's, Richmond, was 
the eldest daughter of Henry Fortcscue Seymour (1827-1900), Fellow of All Souls, Oxford 
(1850-5), later Vicar of Barking, Essex, and Rector of Ncttlcconibe, Somerser, an old fnend of 
Dodgson’s About the time Dodgson w rote this letter, he msenbed a copy of the German yl/iff 
to Isabel On October 17, 1877, accompamed by her aunt. Miss Llojd (sec below), Isabel \n5ited 
Dodgson in his rooms to sec photos, and on the following Nos ember 21 the two came to lunch 
(Dianes) He did not always record his journeys to Guildford in his Dianes and Uic one alluded 
to here was one of those omitted Dodgson, travelling from Oxford to Guildford, and Isabel, 
from Oxford to London would part at Reading 

’ A maternal aunt of Isabel Seymour, Cathenne Eliza Lloyd, sometimes spelled LLojd (1824- 
98), was the eldest daughter of Charles Lloyd (1784-1829), Bishop of Oxford For many years she 
was one of Dodgson’s close fnends and prosnded lodging and kind care m a small house at 
96 Holywell Street, for his child visitors She often dined with Dodgson in his rooms at Chnst 
Church and visited him at Eastbourne, he gave her several msenbed copies of his books She was, 
according to one account, “wrcll known and highly respected m Holywell Pansh, and was 
assoaated with the Women’s Guild” (Oxford Times, March 26, 1898, p 6) 
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To A^ncs Armies 

MS Houghton 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
May 18, 1869 

My dear Dolly, 

The little box of PulsatiUas and orchises amved at Chnst Church in time 
to come down here with me, and I handed them over to my eldest sister, 
who sends many thanks, and was much interested to see the “Green Man “ 
If It IS at all common about you, and you could send a root, it would be 
thankfully accepted One of the Pulsatillas had a root, so was planted at once 
in the garden here, where it looks rather shy, poor thmg, but is getting on 
pretty well 

I am only down here for a couple of days, and return to Christ Church 
this evcmng, where I shall probably be till about the nuddle of June After 
that, I shall be free till October - so I tmght find an opportumty to look in on 
your party (for half-an-hour or so) if you happened to be anywhere in the 
neighbourhood What neighbourhood? you ask, and you may well ask 
I intend to divide my time evenly between Pekin and Peru, week and week 
about - both are nice, interesting places - Pekin being full of foxes, and Peru 
of lilies ^ The inhabitants of the former place live entirely on the tails of 
foxes (with butter, you know), and those of the latter place live by putting 
lilies in their hair This is rather cunous, and perhaps you may find it hard 
to believe - don’t, if you find it troublesome 
Where shall you be in the summer? in the land of foxes, or hlies? I shall 
probably have no sleep till I hear, and next to no appetite for dinner, so I 
hope you’ll tell me as soon as it’s settled 
Kindest regards to any relations you may happen to have 

Your ever affectionate fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs G MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 21, 1869 

Dear Mrs MacDonald, 

I shall be in town tomorrow, and will try to be at the South end of 
Campden HiU Road at 4 15 or as soon after that time as I can get there 
So if you and Lily can meet me there, we will go and call at Moray Lodge, 
as I have ascertained that Mrs Lewis will be at home If I am not there by 5, 
you may give me up 


1 Seep 117, n. 4, above 
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If by any accident you should be prevented from coming, I would not 
mind calling with Lily, if she could bnng a sister as a sort of escort - but 
I hope you will be able to come yourself With kindest remembrances to 
A 4 r MacDonald, and love to the juveniles, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


P S If the thing is impossible, please let me know - the last post I shall catch 
here comes in at noon tomorrow, but I don’t know when it leaves town - 
a telegram would be best, if you arc doubtful of the letter arriving ^ 


To Lilia MacDonald 

MS (purporting to be a copy of a letter Dodgson received from Kate Terry Levs is, 
but in fact one that he himself fabneated) Yale 

(Copy) 

Moray Lodge [Campden Hill Road, London] 
Saturday [May 22, 1869] 

My dear Mr Dodgson, 

I think I had better tell you candidly my reasons for being absent when 
you called with Miss Lily MacDonald Before making her acquaintance, 
I felt It nght to make a few enquiries, in order to be sure whether or no it 
would be desirable to meet her With this object, I put the matter into the 
hands of an experienced detective officer. Inspector Pollaky, who kindly 
undertook to make out all about her “m less than no time,” as he forcibly 
expressed it I gneve to tell you that he has discovered her to be nteaii, 
viiidutive, and barbarous to a degree you will hardly credit 

But I will give you the painful particulars, as Mr PoUaky has just been 
here his head and shoulders were covered with earth, and he was altogether 
so shaken and confused that I had some little difficulty m making out his 
story, which was as follows 

It appears that he got into the garden behind the “Retreat” (your friend s 
house) disguised as a clothes-horse (I asked him how this was done, but could 

* On May 27, Dodgson recorded in his Dianes (p 281) “On Saturday last I went to town, 
and called (as previously arranged), with Mrs MacDonald and Lily, on Mrs [Kate Terry] Lewis, 
but she was not at home (She wrote afterwards to explam the accident which had detamed her, 
and called on the MacDonalds on Tuesday to explam in person )’ Mrs Lewis’ apology is dated 
May 22 (MS Pnneeton) “My dear Mr Dodgson, I cannot tell you how extremely sorry I am 
that I missed you this afternoon by Jive mmutes only I was in my open pony carnage and was 
compelled to take shelter from the ram and as I felt so sure when I left home of being back m time 
to meet you I left no word with my servant to beg you to stay will you please forgive me I wdl 
call on Mrs MacDonald on Monday or Tuesday at latest and explain With my best apologies 
Believe me Sincerely yours, Kate Lewis ” Dodgson pretended that he had received a different 
letter from Mrs Lewis and sent the fabneated “copy” that follows to Lily MacDonald. 
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not understand his explanation, beyond the fact that he had a blue apron 
over his head) He then proceeded to make observations througli the dimng- 
room •window, where Miss L M D was supenntending the meal of the 
younger cluldren He declares tliat after watching a nnnute or nvo, he saw 
her seize an unoffending chicken, plunge a fork into the poor tlung, and 
with a sharp knife cut off its wings and legs' He was so horrified at this 
piece of barbanty that he fainted, and fell headlong into a flower-bed, where 
he was found, half buned, by Mr M D , who however let him go, on his 
explaining that he was trjang to find his way to the Underground Railway 
He then hastened to me with tlie dreadful news I asked lum if he was sure 
the chicken was alive, to which he replied, with tears m his eyes “If it hadn’t 
been, do -you think I should have fell that sudden’” which convinced me 
I trust that you will take warning by tins, and have no more to do with 
such a \vrctch (it is strong language, but no stronger than she deserves), in 
which case you ^vlll be grateful to me for having shown you her true 
character Believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
Kate Lewis 


To Isabel Seymour 

MS Rojenbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 29, 1869 

My dear Isabel, 

I was so sorry to hear from Miss Lloyd of your not being well, and I hope 
you will not think of wnting to me about Alice till you are well enough to 
do so I only -wntc this on the chance of your being in the humour to read it, 
or to have it read to you When you are m that state, I should Idee you to 
know the real reason of my havmg earned off your railway-ticket. You -will 
guess by this, of course, that my last letter was all a hoax Well, you told me, 
you know, that it was youvjirst railway-joumey alone naturally that set me 
thinking, “Now what can I do to give her a really exciting adventure^” 

Now three plans occurred to me The first was to wait till the tram had 
started from Reading, and then fire a pistol through your cannage--wmdow, 
so that the bullet might go near your head and startle you a little But there 
were two objections to tbs plan - one, that I hadn’t got a loaded pistol with 
me, the other, that the bullet might have gone m at a -wrong -wmAow, and 
some people are so stupid, they might not have taken it as a joke 
The second plan was to give you, just as the tram left Reading, what 
should look like a Banbury-cake, but should afterwards turn out to be a 
rattlesnake The only objection to tbs plan was, that they didn’t keep that 
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kind at Reading They had only common Banbury-cakes, which wouldn’t 
liave done at all 

The third plan was to keep the ticket, so that you might be alarmed when 
you got to London Of course I arranged thoroughly with the Guard that 
the thing was not to be overdone He was to look a little stem at first, and 
then gradually to let his expressive features kindle into a smile of benevo¬ 
lence I was very particular on this point, and almost my last words to him 
were. Are you sure you can manage the benevolence^” and I made him 
practise it several times on the platform before I would let him go 
Now you know my whole plan for making your journey a real Adventure 
I only hope it succeeded So, hoping much to hear you arc better again, 
I remain 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S I must tell you candidly that the whole of this letter is a hoax, and that 
my real reason was - to be able to make you a mcc little portable present 
Friends suggested a corkscrew, a work-box, or a hamionium but, as I 
cleverly remarked. These are all very well in their way, but you can only 
use them somettwes - v/hetezs a railway-ticket is always handy*” Have I 
chosen well? 


To Mrs. J. Barry^ 

MS Berol 


(address to Christ Church, Oxford) 

^ June 28 [1869] 

Dear Mrs Barry, 

I have applied to Dr Norris* on the subject of your letter, and enclose 
ins answer, which I hope may be of service to you I don’t think you could 
do better than follow his suggestion, and send in John for a Scholarship 
They are, I believe, the best (pecuniarily speaking) m the Umversity Of tlie 
2 ot er Colleges you mention, Exeter and Brasenose, I fancy the latter is the 

her three children were early friends of the Dodgsons in the north, and 
nf photographed them on September 4, 1863, at Whitby pianes) On December 28 

sTie ann Bany from Croft (MS Bcrol) saymg he was pleased to know that 

Octo^ “““be- *=it she required On 

Birrv lTR^r>5 °*®6”phcd the Barry girls once more The father of the family was John 

fiSaa’-TOTTl Smeaton, Yorkshire, Mrs Barry was LcOtia Anna Mercer 

took his B A in i (1851-1920), matnculated at Corpus Chnsti College and 

wem Fm?iv^ ^ 7 became J P for the North Ridmg of Yorkshire The daughters 

one of Mrs Barrv *^1^7 * P o^raph of the Barry children, see faang p 220, below, for 

" M Unhtown Utuh Carroll, plate 8 

James Norns (1796-1872), President of Corpus Chnsti College 
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better spoken of, but really there is very httle to choose now between the 
vanous Colleges Men rely so httle on College lectures, and so much on 
pnvate tuition, that it makes very httle difference where they are located 
Thanks for your kmd expressions about my sister’s mamage, which seems 
to be a thorouglily happy one, I am thankful to say 
Excuse my writing so humedly, but I am in to%vn for the day only, and 
have business to do - but I thought I had better not delay answenng you 
any longer 

Pray give my love to Louie and Miimc I should not have ventured to 
send such a message but for their example, as I have awful ideas of theur 
growth since I last saw them' Believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Do the girls read French and German^ I have had Alice put mto both 
languages, and would be glad to send a presentation copy ^ 


To Marten Terrf 

MS Berol 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
August 2, 1869 

My dear Polly, 

Did you really take my messages for earnest, and are you really offended, 
young person 

you extraordinary croature ^ (Don’t you see what difficulties I’m m? 
■e hild 
md i v i d u a l- 

Why can’t you help me out with a word, hke a good - (difficulty again) - 
member of the Human Speaes?) I’m quite nervous as to every word I say, 
for fear of offendmg you again' 

* Aveiitiiresd Aliceau Pays des MervexUes, translated by Henn Bui. was published m August 1869 
For more about this carhest French edition, see Hiuiiftiwl:, p 52, and Morton N Cohen, "Intro¬ 
duction,” Lewis Carroll, Aventures d’Ahce aii Pays des Mervetlles (Davet Press, 1972), pp v-xn 
For the German seep 126, n, above For an extensive examinanon of yl/Zre translations, see 
Warren Weaver, Alice in Many Tongues (1964) 

* Polly was one of Dodgson’s favourite Terrys He first saw her on July 24, 1863 {Diaries, 
P 200), appearing with her sister Ellen at the St. James’s m Tom Taylor’s A Lesson for Life (see 
P 244, n. 3, below) When he called on Mrs Terry with Tom Taylor’s mtroduenon (Dianes, 
August 20, 1864), he found Polly “quite charming ” He photographed her on July 13 14 and 13, 
iSdS (Diames, p 233) and on the fifteenth took her to the Olympic to see her sister Kate in 
Tom Taylor’s The Serf (p 233) They met often on Dodgson s visits to the Terrys’, he taw her 
2ct, and on July 12, 1875 (p 341) he photographed her agam. 
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However, I am glad you and Flo like your books after all — thanks for all 
the notes, and particularly to Mrs Lewis for her kind wishes about my 
conung to Inverness I only wish there were a cheap balloon running between 
Guildford and Inverness — that would do it, say, in 6 hours return tickets, 
15 shillings, and I shouldn’t doubt long about coming ' As it is, I must defer 
the pleasure of meeting you and the other interesting - young per s on - (same 

- mfaa t- 

difficulty) till you are back in Cambridge Gardens,^ when I hope to find 
that you will have forgiven my unkind messages 


C e mphments 



■Res p e a s- 


■ L o ve to Flossie 


Yours t -Fuly, 
Your sinccro , 
flfFcctionat o fnen d^ 
C L Dodgson 


To Mrs.} S. Drury^ 

MS Berol 

The chestnuts, Guildford 
August 8, 1869 

My dear Madam, 

I am very glad that my httle book has proved so acceptable to yourself 
and your children The giving it away to my httle fnends is a cheap luxury 

^ After the Terrys hved in Kentish Town, but before they moved to Earls Court, they lived 
at 3 Cambndge Gatdens, near Ladbrokc Grove, for a number of years 

* The Drury fanuly were another set that Dodgson acquired on a railway journey He quickly 
grew fond of them, they of him, and the friendship that ensued lasted for a quarter of a century 
Rve days before he wrote this letter, Dodgson sent off a copy of Alice to “my railway-com- 
pamons of yesterday” (Diaries,p 282) The book survives (Craig), on the tide-page it is inscribed 

"For three puzzled httle Girls, from the Author”, elsewhere m the book appears this verse in 
Dodgson’s hand (it was later pnntcd m CoUmgwood, pp 418-9, and reprinted in Collected 
Verse, p 312, and Nonesuch, p 828) 

Three htde maidens, weary of the Rail - 

Three pair of htde ears, hstening to a talc - 

Three jitde hands, held out m readiness 

For three htde puzzles, very hard to guess - 

Three pair of htde eyes, opened wonder-wide 

At three httle scissors lying side by side - 

Three htde mouths, that thanked an unknoivn fnend 

For one htde book he undertook to send - 

Tho’ whether they’ll remember the friend, or book, or day. 

For three htde weeks, is more than I can say 

In a copy of Looking-Glass msenbed to the three girls, Dodgson wrote another ongmal verse. 
Two TTueves Went Out To Steal One Day,” which he dated January ii, 1872 (pnntcd in 
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m which I frequently indulge inystlf, is they arc a very nunurous tribe 
in fact (I suppose from being fond of children) I find tint they become 
friends on very short acquaintance, though there arc few with whom it has 
been so short (about 30 minutes, I think ') as m the present ease 
You will see by the address that we arc not very distant neighbours, and 
I shall very likely have an opportunity soon of calling, as )ou 1 indly propose 
This house IS the home of my sisters, but I often pass bad wards and forw'ards 
between here and Christ Church, Oxford, to avhich I belong 
My sisters have a friend now staying here who tells us she 1 nows )ou 
(I think having made your acquaintance through a Miss Russell) her name 
IS Miss Alice Ottlcy, who lives w'lth her mother at i Upper Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill ^ Believe me 

Very truly yours, 
Charles L Dodgson 
(alias “Lewis Carroll”) 


Collected Verse, p 319, snd Nonesuch, p 832, sec Williams and Madan, p 191) And after taking 
the *rcc sisters to the tlicatrc on January 21, 1872 {Diaries, p 319). he composed another "Three 
ai ens set of verses for them, which he wrote into a copy Phantasmagoria (sec Collingwood, 
P 419, oUecled Verse, p 315, and Nonesuch, p 830) Dodgson and the Drurys met from time 
to time on September 4, 1869, he called on them in Ulackwatcr and had "a hearty Welcome”, 
^ u they came to Oxford and he photographed them, on July 11,1870, he photo- 

gmp c t ern a^n, he took the charming tno” of sisters on outings, and occasionally stayed 
the mght with the fknuly in London Piaries, pp 278, 283, 289) He gave the girls numerous 
mscnbcdcopiM of books, and it was for them tliat he composed a Gikc letter from Queen Victoria 
mwting himself to a garden-party (see p 133) Tlic parents of the girls were James Samuel Drury 
U822-65), physiaan, and his wife Sophia Louisa, bom Bousfield (d 1886) Tlic daughters 

('859-1935). who married (1882) Herbert Henry Fuller, land 
y (i 8 ' 52 - 84 ), who married (1882) Robert Rschcr, of Madras, 

raster, and Emily Emmie” Hennetta (1864-1930), who married (1883) James Wyper. 
larrr I stationcF Aftcr Dodgson s death, Mjnnic and her daughter Audrey Iniller were 
J ef for establishing by subscription the Alice m Wonderland Cot at Great 

se^M^ P (see Hudson, pp 6-7) For Audrey Fuller's reminiscences of Dodgson 

rammg, More Recollections of Lewis Carroll,” Lijfrtirr vol ux, February 

the r ^,1 1 °' ’ of Dodgson’s meeting svith the Drury girls and 

■7 Toil 8 fnendship, see Lewis Carroll Interrupts a Story,” C/iiWrni s Nciwpaper. February 

/» *y 3 If p 4 

to Wjrc old farmly friends, and in the fifties and sixties Dodgson often went over 

rr To t” father was Lasvrence Ottley 

ElLbeth BicWri^ Roral Dean of R.pon The mother svas bom 

fhi^som w^H U ^1 T of Lichfield and of the Bishop ofRipon One of 

I9?2) theXL?!^ 1 ^ Walford.p 924,0 2. below) Mice (1840- 

Ottlc^, p 933, n 2. beW) ' distinguished educator (see Dodgson to Alice 
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To Isabel Standen^ 

Incomplete text Collmgwood, p 370 


The Chestnuts, Guildford 
August 22, 1869 

My dear Isabel, 

Though I have only been acquainted with you for fifteen minutes, yet, 
as there is no one else m Reading I have known so long, I hope you will not 
mind my troubling you Before I met you m the Gardens yesterday I bought 
some old books at a shop in Readmg, which I left to be called for, and had 
not time to go back for them I didn’t even remark the name of the shop, 
but I can tell where it was, and if you know the name of the woman who 
keeps the shop, and would put it mto the blank I have left m this note, and 
direct It to her I should be much obbged A fnend of mme, called Mr 
Lewis CarroU, tells me he means to send you a book He is a very dear friend 
of mme I have known him all my life (we are the same age) and have never 

' On September 3, 1869, “m retunung from Oxford,” Dodgson “was delayed for 3 hours m 
Readmg, and went to the gardens there, where I made acquaintance with a family of the name of 
Standen, which ended m my sending to one (Isabel) a copy of Alice ” On September 17, Dodgson 
called on the Standens and spent an hour and a half ssnth the children who "qmte confirmed my 
previous impressions of them ” On October 4 he photographed Isabel and her sister Maud, and 
a twenty-year fhendship svas under way (Diaries, pp 283-4) Maud later recalled the first meeting 
with Dodson “ [It] was qmte by acadent, m the Forbury Gardens he was waitmg for a 
tram to Oxford, and we went and sat on the same seat He began to talk to us, and showed us 
puzzles and the tmiest of tmy sassors, which fasemated me, I remember, and which he kept m his 
pocket book He made us wnte our names and address and then burned off to catch his train 
A day or two afterwards my sister received a copy of Alice in IVeiidcrlaiid, much to her dehght. 
Soon after that he sent me Through the Looking-Glass, with a most dehghtful letter Twice we 
were taken to Oxford, where he photographed my sisters and me in his room at the House, and 
once we went to the Chesmuts, Guildford, and had lunch with him and his sisters there ” 
(Galpin, pp 45—9) Isabel gives a similar account of the mectmg (Colhngwood p 370, and 
“Lewis Carroll as I Remember Him,” Qiiec/i, July 20, 1932, p 14) These Standen girls were 
two of the children who composed what was sometimes referred to as the finest family in 
Southern India.” The father was Douglas Standen (1830-1903), later Lieutenant-General, a staff 
officer who had been awarded the Indian Mutmy MedaL His wife was bom Amuc Aston Liddell 
*833) All but one of the children were bom m India and sent to England for their education, 
specifically to Reading where they lived wnth a Miss Brewer and her sister The Standens were 
3 peripatetic family, and those whom Dodgson kept m touch with travelled widely, to Berlin, 
Russia and then, for a time, settled in Jersey and in Guernsey The two Standen daughters 
who became Dodgsons close friends were Henrietta Maud (1857^—1938) who married (1891) 
Edward Archdall Ffooks (1859—1932) solicitor, Undcr-Shenff for Dorset, and Isabel Julia (1859— 
’ 941 ), who niamcd (1911) George Carr Anderson (d 1930) a tomato-grower in Peter Port, 
Guernsey and secondly (1934) Douglas John B>’ard (1859-1949), someume Pnnnpal of 
Halmdorf College, near Adelaide, and Schools Examiner at the University of Adelaide 
Mrs Jean Gordon, Maud Standen s daughter, supplied many of the names and dates here 
(pnsatc letters) and has added some other information I think Mother chose Russia for 
a Governess job because Lewis Carroll had been there Thc> all had to cam their living, as an 
Army officer with 12 children couldn’t manage” Maud and her famil), Mrs Gordon notes 
“had a small farm in New England for 17 >ears and all 4 children were Amcncan bom. ’ For 
more on the Standens, sec [E C Ffooks] The Famil) of Ffools of Sherborne [loiS] ForDodgsons 
photograph of Maud and Isabel Standen, sec facing p 189, bc’ow 
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left liini Of cour'it. he wn*. v uh im m tlic Gmicn',, not a \ uti ofj -cr.cit 
while I w'as (Inw'ing tliosi. ]ni//ks for jou I vomit t if )oti 'iv, hiiu^ 

Your fiftctn-iuinute rnemh 
C I Dotijvoti 

Have you succeeded in dnwint'tlu ihrtt ojuirts’’ 


I'o Edith Arj^lcs 

MS llco.l 

'Jhc Chc’ milts, Guildfo'd 
Senteinb'T 7, 1869 

My dear Edith, 

Better write a short note for tonirjit's post tlnn 3 sheets tomorrow 
(this w'ls a favorite saying of Confuuiis nulted. he seldom snul ans thing 
else) How long do )ou stay at Babhatomhe^ I am in the midst of photo 
engagements at present, but if I cottf/f s<]iui7t out a fi ss tiajs before Osford 
(to which I return about October s) - it is a tremendous temptation 
Love to Dolly, and hindest regards to t\er)botli, 

Your aflectionate friend. 

C L Dodgson 


To Edith Jchb 

MS Uorouj^Ii 


My dear Edith, 


The Chestnuts, Guildford 
September 12, 1869 


Where arc you now’ When nrc you going to tell me your plans’ How' 
can I meet you at a seaside place if I don’t know svherc it is’ Shall you be 
near Guildford’ Will you come and sec us .and be photographed’ Is )Our 
mamma quite better again now’ Did Elorcncc get the Ereiich H//te’ = 

Yours escr afEectionately, 


CLD 


liftmc Dcn Problem of the Tlirec Squares or how to draw three interlaced squares withou 
liftme pen from paper, watliout retracing any hue. and without mtersectmg an> hne (see Fisher 


* Florence Emma Dorothy (1854-1925). Edith’s older sister 
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To Edith Armies 

MS Bodleian 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
September 29, 1869 

My dear Edith, 

As I had a most uneventful journey here, I spent part of the time in 
wnting the enclosed acrostic, which I hope you will take (instead of that 
poor little impromptu which I wrote for Dolly) for the “Tom Tit,”^ or 
whatever you call your magazine 

With all manner of kind remembrances, and love to Agnes Beatrice, 
I remain 

Yours affectionately, 

C L' Dodgson 

P S If I have left any property behind me (which I think possible) it may 
be kept till I come “next time” >- 

A Double Acrostic 

I sing a place wherein agree 
All thmgs on land that fairest be. 

All that IS sweetest of the sea 

Nor can I break the silken knot 
That bmds my memory to the spot 
And fnends too dear to be forgot 

On rocky brow we loved to stand 
And watch in silence, hand m ^nd, 

The shadows veiling sea and land 

Then dropped the breeze, no vessel passed 
So silent stood each taper mast. 

You would have deemed it chained and fast 

^ Possibly an allusion to the maganne of the Tom Thumb Society (see p 119, n. 2, above) 

’ On October 5 Dodgson recorded m his Diaries (p 283) "My time has had few events other 
«an photographic, to mark it, except a week at Torquay with the Argles, which I enjoyed very 
much. Most of the time there went m photography and walks among the wonderfully beauti¬ 
ful coast scenery ” He took a good many photos of the Argles group, and two subsequent letters 
to Mrs Argles deal entirely with these photos "I haven’t yet entered your order for 6 or 8 Dolhes 
(or DoUysj)^” he wrote on December 19, 1870, ‘ because I fancy that after all you are only 
ora^g them out of kindness, with the idea that I expect you to order some Pray don’t cherish 
tuch an idea for a moment I am really quite indifferent on the subject if I haoe a shade of pre- 
erence, it would be for tio order, as more m harmony with the lazmess of disposition At the 
*^me time I shall be most happy to order some at once, if you really want them ’’ A hst of the 
photographs follows (MS Houghton) 
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Above, the blue and fleecy sky 
Below, the waves that quivering lie, 

Like crisped curls of greenery 

“A sailresounds from every hp 
Muen, no square-sad - ah, you trip ' 

Edith, It cannot be a ship ' 

So home again from sea and beach, 

One nameless feeling thrilling each, 

A sense of beauty, passing speech 

Let lens and tnpod be unslung ’ 

“Dolly’s the word on every tongue 
Dolly must sit, for she is young' 

Photography shall change her face. 

Distort it with uncouth gnmacc - 
Make her blood-thirsty, fierce, and base 

I end my song while scarce begun, 

For I should want, ere all was done, 

Four weeks to tell the tale of one 

And I should need as large a hand, 

To paint a scene so wild and grand. 

As his, who traversed Egypt’s land 

What say you, Edith^ Will it suit yc^ 

Reject It, if It fails in beauty 
You know your literary duty' 

On the rail between Torquay 
and Guildford, September 28, 1869^ 


^ One of Dodgson’s most ingenious creations of the sort, this double acrostic works in a 
special way The first two stanzas celebrate his subject matter stanza i sings of Babbacombe as 
a place, stanza 2 of his friendship with the Argles at Babbacombe The double acrostic begins with 
stanza 3 and goes to the end Each stanza defines a word By listing these words from top to 
bottom, then reading downwards the first letters of the words and then the last letters, one gets 
Babbacombe Friendship, thus 

B luf F 
A ncho R 
B roccol I 
B arqu £ 

A ppreciatio N 
C hil D 
O diou S 
M ont H 
B clzon I 
E ditorshi P 

The acrostic appeared in Centenary (London), pp 126-7 Collected Verse, pp 313-4, and None¬ 
such, pp 828-9 
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To (I £irl immcd Clmsttc 

MS Dngham Young 

[? October 1869]^ 

My dear Christie, 

I greatly fear 
Tm wanted here, 

Whicli makes it clear 
I can’t appear 
At your “pour nre” - 
Would I were freer ' 

So, wth a tear 

(At which don’t sneer), 

I am, my dear, 

Your most smeere 

C L Dodgson 

PS If ^ou sec Ina Watson, please tell her I’m very angry %vith her S/ie’ll 
know why. 


To Geor^ino Watson’^ 

P^icsimile Hatch, pp ii 3-5 


The Chesmuts, Guildford 
[After October 5, 1869] 

My dear Ina, 

Though 1 don’t give birthday presatts, still I may wnte a birthday letter 
I came to your door to wish you many happy returns of the day, but the cat 

^ Chnsue’i identity eludes us, and we can only speculate that Dodgson wrote during the 
early days of friendship wth the Watsons 

’ Georgina "Ina ’ Janet Watson (b 1862) was the youngest daughter of George William 
Watson (1822-63), Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford, Curate of Milford, Surrey, and his 
''^fc, Selma Georgiana, bom Dashwood (d 1879) Ina and her two sisters, Harriet “Hame” and 
f^toy Emma (iSOi’-igaS), appear for the Erst time in the Dianes (p 284) on October 5, 1869, 
when Dodgson photographed them at Guildford "I was very glad at last to get an opportumty 
of making acquaintance with them.” Three days later he took a group photograph of ‘my new 
friends ’ and on the follownng day, after takmg sull more photographs, he brought them to his 
room at the Chestnuts and told them a story In early January 1870, agam at Gmldford he "went 
to Mrs Watson’s to try to teach my 3 little friends to act their parts as 3 fames m a play they are 
gomg to assist m but found them quite defiaent in theatrical talent - however, we had a very 
pleasant hour together ” Before returmng to Chnst Church at the end of the Long Vacation he 
on the Watsons once more “ to wish goodbye to my little friends ’ ’ The friendship remained 
^>ve through the sevenues and eighties, and it certainly inspired some of Dodgson’s most fanaful 
letters verses and puzales, a number of which are reproduced m facsimile m Some Rare CanoU 
iwifl. Dodgson addressed the three girls collectively as Harmanna, a portmanteau word he created 
from parts of each of their first names (Diaries, p 287, October 8, 1869, January 10, 1870) 
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met me, and took me for a mouse, and hunted me up and down till I could 
hardly stand However somehow I got mto the house, and there a mouse met 
me, and took me for a cat, and pelted me with fire-irons, crockery, and 
bottles Of course I ran mto the street again, and a horse met me and took 
me for a cart, and dragged me all the way to the Guildhall,^ but the worst of 
all was when a cart met me and took me for a horse I was harnessed to it, 
and had to draw it miles and nnles, all the way to Merrow So you sec I 
couldn’t get to the room where you were 
However I was glad to hear you were hard at work learmng the multipli¬ 
cation tables for a birthday treat 

I had just tune to look mto the kitchen, and saw your birthday feast 
gettmg ready, a mcc dish of crusts, bones, pills, cotton-bobbins, and rhubarb 
and magnesia “Now,” I thought, “she wiU be happyand with a srmle 
I went on my way 

Your affectionate fnend, 

C L D 


To A^nes Armies 

Incomplete text Hatch, pp 57-8 


The Chestnuts, Guildford 
January 3, [1870]^ 


My dear Dolly, 

As to staying over Tuesday, my temper never can be warranted for 
more than three days at a time and most likely by Monday morning it will 
be in such a state that you’ll be only too glad to get nd of me - and I don’t 
care about the httle girl of 9 One httle girl m a house is enough for me, and 
she need not be exactly 9, and she needn’t be uery httle There is only one 
thing I am really particular about —which is, that her name must begin 
with D 

You say you “hope you will soon sec me ” That depends on your self 
if when I come, you look carefully the other way and never turn your head 
round, it wdl probably be a long time before you sec 

Your affectionate, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Miss Hatch reads this particular rebus as station,’ but the Guildhall m High Street, Guild¬ 
ford, bears a clock on a beam both Dodgson and the Watson sisters would have known it well 
* This letter u dated 1869, but the Dienes (pp 285-6) show that Dodgson arn\cd at Bamack 
on Thursday January 6, 1870 In fact he stayed over ‘ to celebrate the birthday of Miss Edith 
Argles,’ ’ and left on the Wednesday 
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To Jus sister Mary 


MS Ilcrol 


(Donen^terj 

Jntiuiry 13, 1S70 


My dearest Mary, 

I must write one line to yoiirulf, if only to sa) - God bless you and tlic 
little onc^ now entrusted to you-and may )ou be to him wlnt our own 
dear mother was to her eldest son ' I can hardly utter for your boy a better 
wish than that' 

Your loving brother, 

C L Dodgson 


To Ediili Jebb 


MS Uoroujjli 


[Leicester]' 
January 18,1870 

My dear Edith, 

Did you happen to notice that cunous-looking gentleman as ho svas m 
the raihvay-camagc with me, when I left Doncaster^ I mean the one with 


a nose tins shape - G don’t know any name for that sort of nose) 

and eyes like tins was peeping svith one eye out of the window, 


just when I was leaning out to whisper “good-bye” into jour car (only 
I forgot svherc your car svas exactly, and somchoss' fancied it ssasjust abosc 
your chin), and when the tram moved off he said, “ She seems to be VS Y’ 
Of course I knew he meant “very sorry Why’” So I said, “She ssas sorry 
because I had said I meant to come again ” He rubbed his hands together 
for half an hour or so, and grinned from car to car (I don’t mean from one 
ear to the other, but from one car round again to the same) and at last he 
said, ‘ SSSS ” I thought at first he was only hissing like a snake, so I took 
no notice - but at last it crossed my mind tliat he meant “She shoavs some 
sense, so I smiled and replied, “SSS” (meaning of course “Sensibly said, 
Sir ’ ) but he didn t understand me, and said m rather a cross tone, “Don t 


Mary CoUingwood’s first child and Dodgson’s first ncphc\s was Stuart Dodgson CoUing- 
wood. He later entered Christ Church, Oxford, and took a B A in theology in 1892 In time he 
became Professor at St Edmund’s Seminary, Ware, and Headmaster at St. Gerard’s School, 
Bray, Co Wicklow, where he died in 1937 He was Dodgson’s official biographer Dodgson 
wntes while visiting the Jebbs in Doncaster (Dianes, p 286) 

* From January ij to 19 Dodgson stayed wth James Noble Benme (i832?-99). Vicar of 
St Mary s, Leicester, and his family (Diaries, p 28G) 
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hiss at me like that' Are you a cat or a steam-engine^ SS ” I saw that this 
meant “Silence, stupid'” and replied, “S,” by winch you will guess at 
once that I meant to say “Sertainly ” All he said after that was, “Your head 
IS MT,” and as I couldn’t make out what he meant, I didn’t say an}M:hing 
But I thought 1 had better tell you all about it at once, tliat you might tell 
the police, or do anything else you thought ought to be done I believe his 
name was “HTIDE BBEJ” (isn’t it a cunous name-’) 

Yours aifcctionatcly, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Ins sister Mary 

MS Bcrol 

address to Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 26, 1870 

My dearest Mary, 

Though I am fully mtendmg to decline, in all other directions, any addition 
to my quite suffiaent family of godchildren, I cannot possibly refuse to 
gratify yotir wish in such a matter ^ I cannot be present m person, but I hope 
you will give me due notice of the dav of baptism, that I may at least be 
with you before the Throne of Grace, to pray for all present and future 
blessings for your boy I rejoice to hear tliat you arc so much better Best 
love to Fanny and Louisa 

This IS \vntten at Guildford, but I leave for Chnst Church today 

Your ever loving brother, 

C L Dodgson 


To Ednh Jehh 

MS Borough 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February i, 1870 

My poor dear puzzled Child, 

I won’t wntc you sucli a hard letter another time And can’t you really 
guess what the gentleman meant when he said, “Your head is MT”? 
Suppose I were to say to you, “Edith my dear ' My cup is MT Will you B 
so kind as 2 fill It with T?” Shouldn’t you understand what I meant? Read 
It loud and try again 

Another thing I want to say is, please don’t think that I expect long letters 
from you in return for my letters I like wntmg letters to you, but I don't 

^ Dodgson hsts his godchildren at the beginning of vol lo of his Dianes Stuart Colhngwood 
IS sixth of seven. 
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like you to take so much trouble in answering them Next time they leave 
you alone and you would like a letter, tell me - and I shall be qiitlc content 
if your answer is nothing but this 

“My dear Mr Dodgson, 

I remain 

Yours afF'®'> 

Edith ” 


You see even that short note would tell me soiiicllnn^ I should know that 
you “remain affectionate,” which would be worth hearing, as of course 
you iiiiglit have written 

“I remain 
Yours dislikingly ” 


Next time you see diat little girl who sat next you at tea, just ask her, 
from me, if she is as disagreeable as ever I rather want to know 

Ever yours aff 
C L Dodgson 


What other names have you beside “Edith”’ Tell me, and I will make you 
a “monogram” (like for wnting all the initials at once 


To Margaret Gntty^ 

MS Bodleian 

Clunst Church, Oxford 
February 20, 1870 

Dear Mrs Gatty, 

I have too long left your kind letter of December last unanswered Not 
that I have anything to tell you about the “Crawford Wilson” mystery 


Mrs Alfred Gatty, n* Margaret Scott (1809-73). author oC Parables from Nature (1855). on= 
ot the most popular children’s books of the century, was also the founder and first editor of 
Aunt Judy s Masazme (1866-85) The Gattys lived in Oxford, and Dodgson became acquainted 
with them early In January 1861 the Gattys unsucccssfhlly tned to get Charles Kean and William 
Dodgson s camera (Alfred and Margaret Gatty to Dodgson, January 7. 
odgson Family) InApnli866 Mrs Gatty wrote to an unidentified correspondent 

It you want to have a good hour’s smtlws do beg borrow or steal Alice’s Adventures tit Wonder- 
laiut It IS the only dreamy dream I ever read it makes me laugh so much, I [long] to 
Mme and rwd it for you just to while away a weary hour and make you smile” (Chnstabcl 
^xweJl, Mrs Gatty and Mrs Ewing (1949), p 149) Two months later she pubhshed an equally 
avish review oe Alice in her magazine The August 1867 number earned Dodgson’s “Castle 
^roquet A Game for Four Players ’ Then on October 22, Dodgson sent Mrs Gatty the manu- 
senpt of Bruno s Revmge ” ’I need hardly tell you,” she wrote to Dodgson, “that the story 
^ eautiful and fantastic and childlike and I cannot suffinently thank you. I am so 
proud for Aunt Judy that you have honoured her by sending it here, rather than to the Comiull, 
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The Editor has never written a word to lue on the subject I never heard of 
Elstes Adventures tn Fairyland I wonder if it came out before or after Alice 
the two titles arc dangerously alike ^ 

Your suggestion of asking compensation from the Amcncan book- 
pirate docs not meet Mr MaenuUan’s approval - he says most emphatically 
that I shall never get a penny We hope to antiapatc them with the next 
volume and bnng out a cheap edition m Amcnca before they have time to 
copy the pictures “ I hope to be able to send you a copy of the English 
edition early in November, if not before the end of October Mr Tenmcl 
has gone to work at the pictures “with a will,” and is getting on capitally 

I was staying with some fnends the other day (Canon Arglcs of Peter¬ 
borough) who takeiuvlmit Judy, and I took the opportumty of reading "Xmas 
Crackers,” and liked it much Also I was flattered to see that vanous of your 
correspondents wanted to hear again from Mr Lewis Carroll ^ I should 
much enjoy telling them a httlc more about Bruno, if only I could find time 
and inventive faculty for it 

or one the grander Magazines Some of the touches are so exquisite, one would have 
thought nothing short of intercourse wnth fames could ha\c put them m your head” {Dianes, 
p 263, Colhngvsood, p 109) For Dodgson's later contnbutions to Aunt Judy's Ataganne, see 
Handbook, p 41 For more on Dodgson and the Gattys, see Reed, pp 84-5 

^ John Crawford Wilson’s Elsie, Ftighls to Fairyland, etc appeared in 1864 Although any 
suggestion that Alice has more m common with these leaden verses than a famt resemblance m 
tide IS ludicrous, some strange confusion between Wilson and Dodgson did anse because Wilson 
or his editor apparently tried to capitalize on the shght echo On September i, 1869, Dodgson 
wrote to Messrs Macmillan (MS Roscnbach) * 1 heard acodentally that a Mr J Crawford 
Wilson had had a contnbuuon to the Gentleman's Magazine accepted m which he signed 
himself ‘Author of Alice in Wonderland' A proof shp was sent to the ‘care of Mrs Gatty ’ 
svhichlcd to my hcanng of it I w rote to the Editor, cnqmnng about this Mr Wikon, and should 
have thought he could at least have written to disclaim all knowledge of so dishonourable a 
transacnon, and express his regret that his Magazme should have been made the \ chicle for it 
I wrote to him July 10, and again August i, but not a word have I had m reply On the i6th 
of August I wrote to Mr Evans to ask if this letter had reached the Editor, and to that also I have 
had no answer Will you kmdly make out from Mr Evans whether the note reached the Editor, 
and whether he means to say anything about it, or is content to have a construction put upon his 
silence which can hardly be a favourable one I have done all I can to try to get an explanation m 
a private letter, and 1 sec nothing to be done now but to pubhsh all three letten adding no com¬ 
ment except the fact that he has refused to answer them.” The matter must have been resolved to 
Dodgson s satisfaction, for he never pubUshed the letters Crawford Wilson (1825-90?) also 
Wrote The Gitanilla (1850), a drama m three acts The Village Pearl (1852) Jonathan Oldaker 
(1856) Lon and Found (1865), a pastoral poem, and Pastorals and Poems (1889) 

* Pirated editions of Dodgson s works have not been fuhy catalogued. Dodgson may be 
refemng here to the “pirate” edition that appeared in Merryman's Monthly in December 1866 and 
January 1867 (see Handbook p 34) or to the Lee and Sheppard (Boston) ediUons of 1869 and 1870 
(see p 220) IDodgson later made sure that Macmillan got out authorized American editions 
before the pirates could produce their own. 

“ “Chmtmas Crackers A Fantasia ” by Juhana HoraUa Ewing, second daughter of the 
Gattys, began m the December number of Aunt Judy s Magazine (vol vni pp 80-90) and was 
continued m January (pp 157-64) The story describes the pnvate fantasies mduced by magic 
Chnstmas crackers, of several members of an Enghsh family “Aunt Judy’s Correspondence” 
reported the reaction to ‘Bruno’s Revenge” m at least three numbers In January 1868 (vol rv, 

P 192) “Bookworm” wants “several more” Brunos from the same hand, in October 1868 
(vol VI, p 125) Aunt Judy confides that she feels ‘very much like the miller m the old fable, 
so many requests press upon us from all sides [for] something else from Mr CarroR” 
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Only the other day I had the pleasure of sending some more Altccs for 
the sick children at Gough House, having learnt, on tncjuiry of the scCTctary, 
that their supply was reduced to one copy, m ngs ^ If you should ever know 
of any other sick children, old enough to appreciate Alice, and too poor to 
possess It, please let me know - and believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 

C. L Dodgson 

Many thanks for your notice of Les Avenftires “ 


To Alfred Tennyson 

MS Yale 

Clirist Church, Ovford 
March 3, 1870 

Dear Mr Tennyson, 

It is so long since I have had any communication with your family that 
you will have almost forgotten my name by tlus time, I fear ® I ^v^tc on a 
matter very similar to what I have written about to you on two previous 
occasions My deep admiration for your mitings (extending itself to your 
earlier poems as well) must be my excuse for thus troubling you 
There is a certain unpublished poem of yours called “The Wmdow” 
which It seems was pnnted for private circulation only^ However it has 

Gough House, a mansion m Titc Street, London, dating from 1707, housed the Victoria 
Hospital for Children Dodgson gave a great many copies of his books to children’s hospitals, 
he published Ctrcular to Hospitals (1872,1890) and Lelttr and Questions to Hospitals (1876), which 
he sent to hospital managers offenng them copies of his books He also pnnted a List oflnstitiilwns 
(1890), a catalogue ofhospitals to which he sent his arculars (Handbook, pp 66 , 90, 156, Dianes, 
PP 354 , SSS) 

* The review of the French Alice appeared in Aunt Judy’s Masazwe in Nosember 1869 
(vol vm, p 61) “On our pnvate shelves gleams in blue and gold a dcLaous French translation 
of m Wonderland.’ We could almost (almost, but not quite) wish we had never read it in 
^glish,m order to have the pleasure ofreading It in French It is an exquisite book and the 
fun IS wonderfully preserved ** 

“ July 27,1864, Dodgson “called at Famngford, but found only Mrs Tennyson, who was 
very busy lettcr-wntmg ” There was no encounter with Tennyson himself that summer, but 
Dodgson did take photographs of Famngford and one of “Hurd, Mr Tcnn> son’s head man ’’ 
Dodgson later sent Tennyson an inscnbed copy of Alice, but if Tennyson acknowledged it, his 
letter has not come to hght Nor does one find any correspondence or evidence of meetings be- 
tween 1864 and 1870 (Diaries, pp 220-1, 556. August 15,17,1864) 

e ii~”“^r“ Wmdow," a “German fashion” song-cycle, m 1866 for Arthur 

buUivam The poem was privately pnnted in 1867 and appeared set to Sulhvan’s music in Decem- 
cr o ^70 The Lover s Tale” (not “Lover’s Life,” as Dodgson puts it in the next paragraph) 
was one of Tennyson s early poems, wntten m his mneteenth year He published parts l and n 
ihe imperfection of the poem,” later suppressed It “ One of my fnends, 
who, boyhk^ admired [it] ” Tennyson wrote in 1879, “distnbuted some copies 
t, j ™ j Scemg that [the poem has] been mercilessly pirated, and that what I 

ad deemed scarce worthy to hve is not allowed to die, may I not be pardoned if I suffer the 
wMe poem at last to come mto the hght?” (Tlie Poems of Tennyson, ed Chnstopher Ricks 
(1969), pp 1196-1203,299-348) - IS ’ f 
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been transcribed, and is probably m many hands in the form of MS A 
fnend, \\ lio had had a MS cop) given to him, has in his turn presented me 
with one I have not c\t.n read it )ct, and shall do so with much greater 
pleasure when I know' that )ou do not object to my possessing it What 
I plead for is, first, that )Ou will make me comfortable in possessing this 
cop) by gning )Our consent to ni) prcscrs'ing it-secondly, the further 
pcnnission to show it to ni) friends I can hardly go so far as ask for leave to 
give away copns of it to friends, though I should esteem such a permission 
as a great fa\ our 

Some while ago, as )ou may remember, I had a copy lent me of your 
“Loser’s Life,” and a >oung lady, a cousin of mine, took a MS copy of it 
I warotc to you about it, and in accordance w ith your wish prevailed on her 
(\er)' reluctantly, I need hardl) sa)) to destroy tlie MS I am not aw'are of 
any other copies of thot poem in circulation - but this seems to me a different 
case MS copies of “The Window ’’ are already in circulation, and this fact 
IS unaffected b) ttiy possessing, or not possessing, a copy for my own enjoy¬ 
ment Hoping )ou will kmdl) sa) you do not object to my - first reading - 
and secondly prescrsing tlic MS that has been given me, and wath kind 
remembrances to Mrs Tenn)son and your sons, I remain 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson^ 


To Alfred Tamyson 

MS Yale 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 7, 1870 

Dear Mr Tennyson, 

Understanding the letter I received this morning as coming really from 
yourself, though wntten by Mrs Tennyson, I must trouble you with one or 
two remarks on it 

First, let me express my sincere sympathy with you in all the annoyance 
that has been caused you by the unauthorised arculanon of your unpublished 
poems Whoever it was that thus wantonly betrayed the confidence you 
had reposed m him, he has, in my opimon, done a most dishonourable thing 

Next, as to your conclusion that Mr Moxon is to blame for this new 
instance of such arculation - as my silence on this point nught be interpreted 

' In what appears to be an autograph draft of a reply to Dodgson Mrs Tennyson wrote 
(MS Yale, n i) ‘‘It is useless troubling Mr Tennyson with a request which will only revive 
the annojance he has already had on the subject and add to it No doubt ‘The Window’ is 
circulated by means of the same unscrupulous person whose breach of confidence placed ‘The 
Lover’s Talc’ in your hands It would be well that whatever may be done by such people a 
gentleman should understand that when an author does not give his works to the public he has 
his own reasons for it ” 
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as assent, let me, injustice to Mr Moxon, assure you that, so far as I know, 
he has had nothing to do with it ^ 

Lastly, I must in justice to myself call your attention to your concluding 
sentence “It would be well that, whatever may be done by such people, 
a gentleman should understand that, when an author does not give his works 
to the public, he has his own reasons for it ” This sentence certainly implies, 
however unintentionally, a belief that I have done something ungcntlemanly 
Let me then remind you that in all these matters I have been a purely passive 
agent, and that in all cases I have consulted your wishes and scrupulously 
followed them It is by no act of mine that this poem is now in circulation, 
and that a copy of it has come mto my hands Under these arcumstances 
I may fairly ask you to point out what I have failed to do that the most 
chivalrous sense of honour could require 
I hope I have not wntten harshly I have not intended to do so Feeling 
as I do, that I have done nothing which could deserve so grave a charge, I 
would fain hope, and am quite ready to believe, that you had no intention 
ofimplymgit With kind regards to Mrs Tennyson, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

To Alfred Tennyson^ 

MS Yale 


Sir, you are no gentleman ” 

‘ Sir, you do me gnevous wrong by such words Prove them, or retract 
them'” 


Moxon s death m 1858, Tennyson grew increasingly dissastified with Edward 
Moxon Son & Co as pubhshers He disapproved of vanous pohaes practised by James Bertrand 
Payne, who inanaged the firm on behalf of Mrs Moxon and her son, Arthur Henry, and took 
particular umbrage at the firm’s notions of pubhaty and presentation Tennyson was espcaally 
incensed when Payne pubhshed A CoiKordancc to the Bitire JVorLs of Alfred Tcimyson, by D 
Barrow Bngh^ell, he wrote to Bnghtwell on October 12, 1869 (MS Lincoln) accusmg him 
of doing a thing thoroughly illegal You have made a concordance of certain songs of mine 
pnvately pnnted he wrote, “and have made it in such a manner that any one svith 20 minutes’ 
a our can put cm together After thirty-seven years of association with the Moxon firm, the 
Uureate turned elsewhere for a publisher Some of Tennyson’s rancoiTr must have overflosved 
in Dodgson s direction {AJfed Lord Tennyson A Memoir by his son (1905), 2 vols, p 469. 

::r' ° 

not come to light That he (or Mrs Tennyson) 
Tcrmvson’t Vnnrl empty mvclope among the Dodgson Family papers addressed in Mrs 

?aZuth rr e T" ^ ^ C*'’ Oxford,’’ beaLg three postmarks 

IvXne s I’ March 12, Oxford, March 12 On the inner side of the 

r^sS betfr of Dodgson’s letters appears also to be 

™rote ’’Xs^r Dod his wife on March 21, 1870. 

the letter that Tenn ' “itter I shall take my time to answer it” (MS Lincoln) And again 

the letter that Tennyson eventually wrote has not appeared 
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“I reiterate them Your conduct has been dishonourable ” 

“It IS not so I offer a full history of my conduct I charge you with 
groundless libel what say you to the charge^” 

“I once beheved even worse of you, but begm to think you may be a 
gentleman after all ” 

“These new imputations are as unfounded as the fonner Once more, 
what say you to the charge of groundless hbeP” 

“I abcolve you Say no more ” 


(Turn over) 
March 31, 1870 

My dear Sir, 

Thus It IS, as It seems to me, that you first do a man an iryury, and then 
forgive him - that you first tread on his toes, and then beg him not to cry 
out' 

Nevertheless I accept what you say, as being in substance, what it cer¬ 
tainly IS not m form, a retractation (though wnthout a shadow of apology 
or expression of regret) of all dishonourable charges agamst me, and an 
admission that you had made them on unsuffiaent grounds 

Smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Ltha MacDonald 

MS Yale 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
Apnl 3, 1870 

My dear Lily, 

As to your all havmg gro^vn so old that I no longer care for you, a diffi¬ 
culty occurs to me. can you leave off canng for people before you have 
begun? There’s a nice, avil, complunentary speech for you' N B I’ve 
been havmg lessons in manners lately I don’t think the man is a really good 
teacher, and his own manners arc uay bad, but the lessons arc so cheap 
(only 6 cf an hour) that I was tempted to try Many thanks, m my own name 
and that of all my sisters here, for your wishing us to come for the race 
I don’t thmk we shall come over for that, but I really hope before long to 
find an opportumty of calling and perhaps bnngmg a sister or two as tvcll 
I have hardly been m London at all for a long time The last time was about 
3 Weeks ago (except going tlirough the other day) when I went on a nuxturc 
of business and pleasure First I had a long talk with my artist, Mr Tcnnicl, 
on business - and then went for dinner to some finends of die name of Lewis 
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I wonder if you ever heard of them^ They seem r.itlier nice people I went 
there Saturday afternoon, and left for Christ Church again on Sunday 
afternoon They liavc two cliildren, Kate and Janet, aged, one z years, tlic 
other a few months I can’t say they have much beauty yet tliat is all in the 
future 

Give my kindest regards to Mr and Mrs MacDonald, and to the others 
such fragments as yet remain of what was once a sort of regard, but has long 
long faded away > 

Your affectionate Uncle (by the way, I’m a rent Uncle now - so no more 
of your shams for me '), 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary Marshal^ 

Text Hatch, p 79 

Christ Church, Oxford 
April I 9 » 1870 

My dear Child, 

I took your letter and the book-marker to Mr Lewis Carroll tins morning 
He sends you his thanks for the book-marker but he was very unwilling to 
take It “I meant the book for a present," he said “I don’t want anything in 
exchange However I persuaded lum to take it at last When he saw your 
letter he said you were too old for the book, and that I must have made a 
mistake about your age, he thought you might be "thirty" not "thirteen 

* Kate was bom in July 1868, marned (1893) Franas Henry (Frank) Gielgud (iS6o-i949)> 
a stockbroker, and died in 1958 She was the mother of Lewis, Val, and (Sir) John Gielgud. Janet 
Manon was bom in October 1869 and died in 1945 These two Lews girls and their two sisters 
weave in and out of the Terry family literature, to wluch Kate’s autobiography made an im¬ 
portant contribution The indefatigable Marguerite Steen {A Pride oJTctrys, 1962) could not, it 
seems, make up her mind about Kate She is, on the one hand, "just a little too good to be true ’ 
(p 170), “in a sense the most limited" of the children (p 242), who contributed "naive little 
articles to Pink Uii and Tiie World" (p 199), and yet active and industrious (p I99)> 

“deeply sincere" (p 222), “a voraaous reader," a "fluent writer” with “a good memory and 
a passion for exactitude Given the opportunity slic "could have made an intelligent cntic 
(p 200) Janet, according to Steen, was "handsome, bold spirited and mischievous, always 
incurnng the disapproval of her elder sister" (p 170), and, according to Kate (An Aiitobwsraphy, 
^953), businesslike (p 135), ^he possessed "initiative and qualities of leadership, and strove for 
ever greater independence She held her head high, [was] completely at her ease, never lacked 
the small talk of soacty, was an immediate success, and gathered a arcle of friends and acquain¬ 
tances of her own ^(p 106) In later years, she ran a big house in Ennismorc Gardens "for a 
great fnend ofhers (p 163) and worked for one of the ministries in ^XTutcliall “where she had 
control of two hundred women clerks” (p anj For another account of the visit that Dodgson 
desenbes here, sec Diaries p 287 

Returning from Guildford to Oxford on April 13, Dodgson travelled by way of Reading 
for a little change of air and scene From Reading my only compamon [in the railway 
carnage was] a remarkably pleasant child aged 13, who was on her way to Kevv, Mary Marshal 
West Indies We made quite fnends enough for me to promise her a copy 
of Alice (Diahies, p 287, April 13, 1870) Mary Marshal’s biographical particulars elude us 
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“No child of thirteen ever wrote such a hand as that he cried However 
I told him you certainly were a child, and that you had been to a very good 
school at the bottom of the sea ^ 

He IS wnting another book about Alice, telling how she went through 
the looking-glass into that wonderful house that you see in the lookmg- 
glass over the chtmney-picce - but I don’t know when it will be 
finished 

He sends you his kind regards, and I send nunc to your Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma I am glad you got home safe on Wednesday Mr Carroll 
says I ought to have seen you safe to your journey’s end, and that he would 
have behaved better if he had been m my place ' 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

To Lilia MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 12, 1870 

My dear Lily, 

I am rather afraid my letter to your father may have read as if I meant to 
say, “Pray don’t bnng wore than one daughter’’, so this is to explain that the 
more he bnngs, the more welcome he will be Even such a little one as 
Mary might enjoy some things m Oxford, you know - such as the toy-shop 
and the confectioner’s, for instance * 

Tell me when next you are going to a “garden-party” at Moray Lodge, 
and I will try and go too 

Your affectionate uncle, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs H G Jehb 

MS Adair 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
August 2, 1870 

My dear Mrs Jebb, 

I think it by no means hopeless that you may see me at Scarborough some 
day soon I have a half-plan for visiting Whitby, and from thence Scar¬ 
borough IS easily reached and 1 have no real aversion to the place - my chief 
objection being, that it is too large to give one any hope of making friends 
'vith anyone people look on you with the same suspicion as they would m 

' Alitc chapter i\ 

* Dodgson’s Dianci record no Oxford visit b> the MacDonalds m 1870 
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London-but, when one ha, friends there nlrcndy. that is quite another 
dung If I do go to Whitby for a fortnight, 1 will try and give 2 or 3 days 
of It to Scarborough ^ Which is die best hotel to go to for such a purpose 
It ought to be tolerably near to Blenheim Terrace 
I am so very sorry to hear of my dear little friend sufiering from deafness 
It is, I know, a very’^ trying ailment indeed, and must be particularly so to a 
child If you could get her to town, 1 should strongly advise you to take 
her to Mr Harvey, 2 Soho Square He is one of the old-fashioned school, 
but seems to be very careful and thoroughly experienced - both from my 
own knowledge, and from what friends have told me about him, I lavc 
formed a very high opinion of his talents as an aurist “ 

I will enclose for her a riddle I wrote the other day'^ It is a new sty e o 
composition with me, altogether - but I have lately made the acquaintance 
of a family of children who are so fond of puzzles of all kinds, and so quic 
at guessing them, that, after cxliausting the small stock of such puzz cs as 
I could remember, I was naturally led on to try and invent some more 
If Edith can guess this (or even if she can’t) I will send her two or three 
others which I have made Believe me 

Ever sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ When Dodgson stayed with the Jebbs in January of this year he found Edith "if possi c 
more charming than ever” (Dianes, p 286) But he did not, it seems, go either to Wlutby or to 
Scarborough m 1870 

* We know from a letter that Dodgson’s mother wrote to her sister Lucy Lutwidge (Not em¬ 
ber ji [’1850], MS Dodgson Family) that as a boy Dodgson suffered some deafness as a resu t 
of what she termed “infantile fever ” Sclwyn H. Goodacrc suggests that the deafness might have 
resulted from mumps (“The Illnesses of Lewis Carroll, ’ Praetilioiicr, vol ccix, August l 97 -> 
pp 230-9) In any event, Dodgson remained deaf in one car for die rest of his life On June 18, 
1856, he visited a famous car surgeon about his hcanng (Dianes, p 88) The wife of a Christ 
Church colleague who was also deaf in one car reminisced many years later about her long walks 
with Dodgson, ‘he talkmg all the way, and that is where the car trouble comes in ' I should 
have walked with my ‘good’ ear to him but no' His ‘bad’ car was also die right one, and if I 
managed for a httle to dodge round and get on the side I wanted, he always arcumvented me, 
and itwould end m my givmg up the struggle, and returning home with a cnck in my neck from 
twisting my head round to bnng my hcanng ear into play ’’ Then she adds ‘The walks were 
well worth the cncks!’’ (E L S[hutc], “Lewis Carroll as Artist and Other Oxford Memoncs,’ 
ComhiU, vol latxiii, November 1932 pp 559-62) In a letter to Alexander Macmillan dated 
February 7 1893 (MS Roscnbach), Dodgson wntes that he is "deaf of my nght car’’, his 
aunst was William Harvey (1807^-76), surgeon and author of medical treatises For the connec¬ 
tion between Dodgson’s deafness and his imaginative use of words and language, see Peter F 
Walker, ‘ Ali Swest," JabbenaocLy, Summer 1977, PP 75-7 
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Hallam Tennyson sitting in the poet’s lap on the left Mr and Mrs John 
Marshall and their daughter Julia on the nght, taken by Dodgson (see 
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Dodgson’s portrait of the Terry family 

From left to nght Tom, Benjamin (father), Florence, Ellen, Kate, Charles, 
Manon, and Sarah (mother) See pp 78-9 

















Dodgson’s sitting-room at Chnst Church, Oxford, probably taken just 
^terhis d^th with the William de Morgan tiles around the fireplace 
wo o rs op e Anderson s pamtmgs, reproduced here, are on the 
mantel Girl with Lilac {left) and Minnie Morton {right) See p 103 
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To Mary Wa(5on 


Facsimile Soitir Rotl Canolliatu, p ii 


Mar}' dear. 

Here IS a nddic 
guess It 


[’ Summer 1870]* 

for you Put } our three heads together, and sec if you can 

Dreaming of apples on a wall, 

And dreaming often, dear, 

I dreamed tliat, if I counted all, 

How many would appear’ 

Your loving friend, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Harriet, Mary aud Georgina Watson 

Facsimile Some Rare Carrolliaiia, p 10 

[’ Suntmer 1870] 

Tell me truly. Maidens three, 

Where can all these wonders be’ 

Where tooth of lion, eye of ox, 

And foot of cat and tail of fox, 

With car of mouse and tongue of hound 
And beard of goat, together bound 
Widi hair of Maiden, strew the ground ^ 

’ This and the foUowng letter must have been svnttcn in the summer of 1870 - certainly no 
later than the autumn of the ^car, when Dodgsonhad ins-cntcd and was workmg on scrse-nddlcs 
(Dianes, p 289) and when his fnendship wnth the Watson girls was still green Actually some of 
the vcrsc-nddles he sent to the Watson girls may have been composed for the Ceal children (see 
Dodgson to Lord Salisbury p 211, n, below) This is one of the seven “Puzzles from 
Wonderland ’ that appeared in the December 1870 number of Aimt Judy's Magazine, the solu¬ 
tions also m \erse, but not by Dodgson, appeared the followmg month The solution to this 
puzzle reads 

If ten the number dreamed of, why 'ns clear 
That in the dream ten apples w ould appear 

An seven nddlcs were printed in Collected Verse, pp 75-9, and m Nonesuch, pp 733-6 (see also 
Fisher, pp 64-5) 

* This vcTsc-nddle was not one of the sesen that appeared as "Puzzles from Wonderland” 
in Aunt Judy’s Magazine, December 1870 S H Wilhams (Some Rare CatTotliaiia, p 8) suggests 
that the ingredients of this witch’s brew arc "htcral rcndcnng[s] of the fanciful names of some old- 
frshioncd flowers and grasses eg dandchon, oxcyc-daisy, etc , and doubtless [Dodgson] 
refers to some sunny glade or garden with which the children were familiar ” But, wnth perhaps a 
single exception (f^denhair Fern) Dodgson used modified Enghsh names of wild flowering 
plants more or less common in Bntain to this day Dodgson may have planted still another puzzle 
>n his garden verse. Perhaps he intentionally scrambled the Watson girls’ names (indudmg their 
portmanteau name Harmanna) and the names of places knosvn both to them and to him, 
including Oxford, Gmldford Sandowm, Margate, Surrey, and, no fewer than seven times 
Merrow, near Guildford, the village mentioned in Dodgson’s rebus letter to Ina Watson (see 
P 145. above) 
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To Janet Mernman^ 


MS Texas 


Clinst Church, Oxford 
December 17, 1870 

My dear Janet, , 

“Bis dat qm cito dat (Of course you understand Latin ^ Or else what s the 
use of your bemg Dr Mernman’s daughter^) So I send you the photograph 
you have had the bad taste to choose As to your brother, I haven t got one 

of the kind you “think” he wants But the great question is, do you genera y 

think right, or wrong^ I should say (judging by the experience of many 
years) wrong, almost always And it is very unlikely, you know, that he (or 
anybody) should want a picture of you Who are yoti'^ So he had 
make up his nund (“Why can’t you make up your mind^” - that s a ridd c 
I’ve just mvented - “Because you haven’t got one to make up’ - that s the 
answer to it, only you’d never have guessed it) and let me know which he 
would like 

Will you tell your father I am very much obliged to him and his (mind 
you give the message correctly) for so kmdly inviting me for the 29th, but 
alas’ danang is not m my hne' Qanet “What is m your line, then** 
Answer “The multiplication-table ”) 

Accept, Janet, my distinguished considerations 

Lewis Carroll 


“No nund the httle maiden cried 
In half-indignant tone, 

“To think that I should be demed 
A mind to call my own 

And echo heard, and softly sighed (or seemed to sigh) “My own ’ 

“No mind the httle maiden said, 

“You’d think it, I suppose ' 

And yet you know I’ve got a head 
With chin, cheek, mouth, eye, nose—” 

And echo heard, and sweetly said (or seemed to say) “I knows 

^ On August 23, 1869, Dodgson and two of his sisters “went to our first dinner-party 
Guildford to the Mernmans, a pleasant family who will furnish at least one good subject for 
my camera, Janet, about lo” {Diaries, p 282) Henry Gordon Mcmman (1823-87) was 
Fellow of New College, Oxford (1843-52), between 1859 and 1874 he was the “vigorous 
and capable headmaster” of the Guildford Grammar School, where he “secured a gratifying 
measure of educational success” (hi and Around Ginldford (1895), p 58) Mrs Mernman 
was bom Jane Augusta Edmonds Janet Gertrude was bom in March 1859 and died in Win¬ 
chester, aged forty-eight, in 1907 Dodgson photographed Janet on September 17, 1869 
(Dianes) 

* Sec Dodgson to William Wilcox p 35, n 2, above 
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“You have no mmd to be unkind,” 

Said echo in her ear 
“No mind to bnng a living thing 
To sufFcnng or fear. 

For all that’s bad, or mean, or sad, you have no mind, my dear ” 

Then if the friend whom you deride. 

To all )our ments blind, 

Should say that, though he’s tried and tried, 

Your mind he cannot find 

’Tis but a jest for Chnstmas-tide, so, Janet, ncucr innnl'^ 


To Arthur Lewis 

MS Harvard 

Christ Church, Oxford 
(leaving tomorrow for The Chestnuts, Guildford) 

December 23, 1870 

My dear Lewis, 

I sometimes think it would be a good plan to keep a book of “forms of 
address to fnends,’’ not gcograplucal directions, but bcgmmngs and endmgs, 
so that as friendships wanned up or cooled down, one might make the 
necessary changes gently, without inflicting a sudden shock Now your 
letter, of December 12th, began “My dear Dodgson” and ended “Yours 
sincerely” Eight days elapse, and you that begin “My dear Sir” and end 
Yours faitlifully ” This is painfully sudden' If I could imagine any cause 
for so disastrous a change, I would at once follow suit, and begin “Sir” and 
end “Yours obediently ” But not being able to imagine one, I prefer, as you 
see, to assume that our fncndslup remains at its former temperature 
I am very sorry to hear that your sister continues so depressed - some 
natures seem to take years to recover from such blows ^ I suppose you can 
but trust to that umvcrsal healer of sorrow. Time 
I will try and call soon and dun you for the - but if you really are 
troubled by the debt, you can send it me by P O order to Guildford 
Wislimg you, Mrs Lewis, and your little ones, a very happy Chnstmas, 

I am 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

* The manusanpt of this verse and two Dodgson photographs of Janet have survived fTexas) 
The verse was published m Hatch (p 8o) 

* Arthur Lewis’ sister Eleanor married WUham White of Redboum, near St. Albans The 
cause of her depression is not known 
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To A^nes Hu^hcs^ 

Text CoUingwood, p 420 

[^1871] 

My dear Agnes, 

You la2ry thing* What^ I’m to divide the kisses myself, am P Indeed 
I won’t take the trouble to do anything of tlie sort * But I’ll tell you how to 
do It First, you must take /our of the kisses, and - and that reminds me of 
a very cunous thing that happened to me at half-past four yesterday Three 
visitors came knocking at my door, begging me to let them in And when 
I opened the door, who do you think they were^ You’ll never guess Why, 
they were three cats • Wasn’t it cunous^ However, they all looked so cross 
and disagreeable that I took up the first thing I could lay my hand on (which 
happened to be the roUing-pin) and knocked them all down as flat as pan¬ 
cakes * “If you come knocking at my door,” I said, “/ shall come knocking 
at your heads ” That was fair, wasn’t it?” 

Yours affectionately, 
Lewis Carroll 


1 Dodgson’s friendship with Arthur Hughes’ children dates from the 1860s On April 9. 
he called on the Hugheses m the evening Although the pamter himself was away, Mrs Hughes 
'Itook me up to the nursery to see the children,” Dodgson noted in his Dianes They looked 
very picturesque in their nightgowns ” On January 22, 1870, he treated two of them to the 
Covent Garden pantomime (Dianes, p 286), and some time between July 6 and 11 of the follow¬ 
ing summer he photographed Amy and Agnes (p 289) We cannot date this letter or the next 
nvo precisely They must, however, have been wntten after the outing and the photograph sitting 
of 1870, and the one to Amy must have been wntten after the publication of Puzzles from 
Won^rland in December 1870 (see Handbook, pp 41 53-4) Mrs Hughes was bom Tryphena 
Foord. Amy (1857-1915) mamed (1883) John GreviUe Chester (1852-1923), incumbent of 
\arious livings, including Shirbum, Oxford (1889-99) and Agnes (1861-1948) mamed (1891) 
John Henry Halc-White (1861-1932’), avil engineer. General Manager of the Trans-Andine 
^ilway (1912-25), second son of the novebst “Mark Rutherford.” Amy was, according to Dr 
Leslie Cowan, a Hughes authonty, “a semi-professional painter before mamage, after which she 
lived a quiet domestic life without further connection with the world of art” (private letter) 
Agnes was considerably gifted both musically and poetically, and had a good knowledge of 
lustoncal literature She acted as a governess for some years before her marriage, after which she 
spent most of her life ^road ” The other three Hughes children, Arthur jun . Emily, and Godfrey, 
a so enter Dt^gson s Dianes and arc mentioned in the next nvo letters For a Dodgson photograph 

ot Am> see Gemshcim, plate 29, for one of Amy and her father, plate 32 for one of Arthur, jun , 
plate 33 
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To A^ncs Hushes 

Text CoUingwood, pp 420-1 

[^1871] 

My dcir Agnes, 

About the cats, •)ou knou Of course I didn’t leave them lying flat on the 
ground like dned flowers no, I picked them up, and I was as kind as I could 
be to them I lent them the portfolio for a bed - they aaouldn’t have been 
comfortable in a real bed, ) ou know they were too thin - but they were 
ijiiifc happy between the sheets of blotting-paper - and each of them had 
a pen-wiper for a pillow Well, tlien I went to bed but first I lent them the 
tlircc dinner-bells, to nng if the} wanted anything in the night 
You know I have three dinncr-bclb - the first (which is the largest) is rung 
when dinner is nearly ready, the second (wdneh is rather larger) is rung when 
It IS quite read} , and the third (w'liich is as large as the other two put together) 
IS rung all the time I am at dinner Well, I told them they might nng if they 
happened to want anything - and, as they rang all die bells a// night, I suppose 
they did want something or other, only I was too sleepy to attend to them 
In the morning I gave them some rat-tail jelly and buttered mice for 
breakfast, and they were as discontented as they could be They wanted some 
boiled pelican, but of course I knew it wouldn’t be good for them So all 
I said was “Go to Number Tw'o, Fmborougli Road, and ask for Agnes 
Hughes, and if it’s really good for you, she’ll give you some ’’ Then I shook 
hands widi them all, and washed them all goodbye, and drove them up the 
chimney They seemed very sorry to go, md they took the bells and the 
portfolio wath them I didn’t find this out till after tliey had gone, and then 
I was sorry too, and wshed for them back again What do I mean by 
“them”? Never mind 

How are Arthur, and Amy, and Emily’ Do they still go up and down 
Fmborougli Road, and teach the cats to be kind to mice’ I’m very fond of 
all the cats m Fmborough Road 
Give them my love 
Who do I mean by “them’’’ 

Never mind 

Your affectionate fnend, 
Lewis Carroll 
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To Amy Hughes 

Text Collmgwood, pp 422-3 

1^1871] 

My dear Amy, 

How arc you getting on, I wonder, with guessing those puzzles from 
Wonderland’ ? If you think you’ve found out any of the answers, you 
may send them to me, and if they’re wrong, I won’t tell you they’re right ’ 
You asked me after those three cats Ah ’ The dear creatures ’ Do you 
know, ever since that mght they first came, they have iicucr left mc'^ Isn’t it 
kind of them^ Tell Agnes this She will be interested to hear it And they 
are so kind and thoughtful * Do you know, when I had gone out for a walk 
the other day, they got all my books out of the bookcase, and opened them 
on the floor, to be ready for me to read They opened them all at page 50, 
because they thought that would be a nice useful page to begin at It was 
rather unfortunate, though because they took my bottle of gum, and tried 
to gum pictures upon the ceiling (which they thought would please me), 
and by accident they spilt a quantity of it all over the books So when they 
were shut up and put by, the leaves all stuck together, and I can never read 
page 50 again in any of tliem ' 

However, they meant it very kindly, so I wasn’t angry I gave them each 
a spoonful of ink as a treat, but they were ungrateful for that, and made 
dreadful faces But, of course, as it was given them as a treat, they had to 

dnnk it One of them has turned black since it was a white cat to begin 
with 

Give my love to any children you happen to meet Also I send two kisses 
and a half, for you to divide with Agnes, Emily, and Godfrey Mind you 
divide them fairly 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Airs J Barry 

Text-MS Dcron 

Christ Church, Oxford 

Dear Mrs Barry, 

proposed frontispiece for 
Tkcgl. ,he Looh«i^l„s It has been suggested to m. that tt ,s too tcrnble 

huid CouTgJ^ooJjp tt: '’P 

lady fnends ” The subicct of the lotr ,1, ^ circular to “about thirty of his married 

book, but on p 21 the White V not appear as the frontispiece of the 

K, out on p 23. the White Knight appeared instead {Handbook, pp 57-8) 
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a monster, and likely to alarm nervous and imaginative children, and that 
at any rate we had better begin tlie book with a pleasanter subject 

So r am submitting the question to a number of fnends, for which purpose 
I have had copies of the frontispiece printed off 

We have three courses open to us 

(1) To retain it as the frontispiece 

(2) To transfer it to its proper place in the book (where the baUad occurs 
which It IS intended to illustrate), and substitute a new frontispiece 

(3) To onut It altogether 

The last-named course would be a great sacnficc of the time and trouble 
which tlie picture has cost, and it would be a pity to adopt it unless it be 
really necessary 

I should be grateful to have your opinion (tested by exliibitmg the picture 
to any children you dunk fit), as to which of these three courses is the best 

I have no idea whicli of your daughters I ought to send the new volume of 

Ahce to Which of diem has the English Wonderland^ And what arc their 
names m fulP 

I have called on John, but haven’t yet succeeded in seemg him There is 
not, or at least ought not to be, any etiquette to prevent Dons and Under¬ 
graduates assoaating - but we arc apt to be rather shy of each other, and 
I fancy the Undergraduates, as a rule, don’t care for our society 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Margaret Cunnyn^hame 

MS Berol 

[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
Apnl 10, 1871 

No, no ’ I cannot wntc a Ime, 

I cannot wnte a word 
The thoughts I think appear in ink 
So shockingly absurd 

To wander m an empty cave 
Is fhntless work, ’tis said 
What must it be for one like me 
To wander tn Ins head"^ 

You say that I’m “to write a verse” - 
O Maggie, put it quite 
The other way, and kindly say 
That I’m “averse to write” ' 


CLD 
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To Mabel and Enuly Kerr^ 

MS Cirlcbacli 


Christ Churcli, Oxford 
May 20, 1871 


A Double Acrostic 

Thanks, thanks, fair Cousins, for your gift 
So swiftly home to Albion’s isle - 
Though angry waves their crests uplift 
Between our shores, for many a league' 

(“So far, so good,’’ you say “but how 
Your Cousins^’’ Lx:t me tell you, Madam 
We’re both descended, you’ll allow. 

From one great-great-great-grandsire, Noah ) 

Your picture shall adorn the book 
That’s bound, so neatly and moroccoly. 

With that bright green winch every cook 
Delights to see in beds of cauliflower 

The carte is very good, but pray 
Send me the larger one as well ’ 

“A cool request I hear you say 
“Give him an inch, he takes an acre ' 

^ “Emily and Mabel Kerr were two little girls living in Canada, who had sent Mr Dodgson 
their photograph through their aunt, Mrs [Edwin] Hatch,” wntes Evelyn Hatch (pp 81-2) 
Dodgson replied with this double acrostic, based on the girls’ first names The bst tsord in each 
stanza is a red herrmg, for each one, substitute the correct rhyme, arrange the five words ver¬ 
tically, and then read dowmwards their first and last letters spell out Mabel and Emily 

M il E 

A da M 

B roccol I 
E 1 L 

L or Y 

In the last stanza of the verse, Dodgson alludes to Alice’s argument with the Lory at the bcgmmng 
of chapter m of Alice The Canadian cousins obbged Dodgson by sending lum “the larger one" 
to add to his photograph album, and m a letter to Mrs Hatch dated July 19,1871 (MS Ovenden) 
he wrote “I don’t think I ever gave you any message of thanks to your nieces for the cabinet 
photo Please send my best thanks when next you write ” Beatrice Hatch had two dolls named 
after her cousins Emily and Mabel, and the dolls find their way into Dodgson’s correspondence 
(sec his fabneated letter, p 369, below) The Kerr sisters were Mabel and Emily Anne (1857- 
1923), daughters of Thomas Cockbum Kerr of Hamilton, Ontario Emily married Robert John 
Colcnso (1850-1926), a physician, the eldest son of Bishop Colcnso Details of Mabel’s life elude 
us 
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“But wc’ll be generous, because 
We w ell remember, m the story, 

How good and gentle Alice was, 

The day she argued with the Parrot 

Lewis Carroll 


To hts sister Mary 

MS Dcrol 

Brodick Hotel, Isle of Arran 
September 19, 1871 

My dearest Mary, 

In former days I remember I used to consider you as the proper reapient 
for any news of a spcaally artistic nature, so I am going to try the expenment 
again, by telhng you of my visit to Sir Noel Paton, m spite of the distracting 
influences of your new life to prevent your taking any interest m the account 
first, however, do you know who he is? He illustrated The Water Babies,^ 
and he has painted Hesperus, The Relief of Cawnpore (or Lucknow, was it?), 
A Fairy Raid, Mors Janua Vita, Who Lived in Here'^ (a child lookmg into an 
old helmet), The Quarrel of Oberon and Titania, and many others If you 
have seen none of these, you had better simply regard him as one of the best 
painters of figure-pictures now hvmg He is a great fnend of George 
MacDonald, which was one motive for wishing to know him, and he was 
said to have beautiful and charnung children, which was another So, as 
1 failed to find him in his house in Edmburgh, I made an expedition to 
Arran, to call on him m his house at Lamlash I had sent on the letter of 
introduction which Mr M D had given me,^ and I had contnved to mention 
my idea of calling, after which I allowed him ume, if the idea should occur 
to him, of offering a bed. But no such offer came, and when I went there, 
and saw how smaD a house it was, and that there were 8 children, I was not 
surpnsed at the omission Both he and Lady Paton are thoroughly genuine 
and very charming What I call “real” people are rare, and I delight m them 
when found He is a grand-looking man, tall and strong, looking much 
more of a soldier than an arust His children are most complete “children 
of namre xhey are quite imique m my experience - somethmg hke South 

Sea Islanders with the instincts of gentlemen and ladies no “manners,” but 

* Charles Kingsley’s fantasy was published in 1863 

* Only MacDonald s covering letter to Dodgson has come to hgbt. It is dated Thursday 
[August 31,1871] and concludes with the wammg that Sir NoEl “may be out of town at present 
Arran is a favourite haunt of his" (MS Harvard) 

^ A Romantic commonplace, probably stemming from Rousseau and used by Coleridge, for 
“ample, m ‘ Ode on the Duchess of Devonshire” (IL 19, 46, 78) and “To a Yoimg Lady” 

(1-43) 
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simple natural politeness I can’t quite describe it, but it cliarincd me ver)’^ 
much, as being tliorouglily “real ” The eldest girl. Mom, about ir, would 
make a grand subject for a picture - rather a melancholy expression (as all 
Scotch children have), but the very picture of rude health We all went out 
in a heavy sailing-boat, which had to be rowed mostly, there was so little 
wmd, and she and I pulled it some way, and I had fairly hard work to pull 
equally with her Many of Sir N P’s pictures contain the children I had 
stick a treat in Edmburgh, by lus invitation, in visiting his studio there, and 
looking over a number of penal drawings, some only half-finished, a kind 
which always interests me much more than finished pictures I spent an 
afternoon and evemng there, and need hardly say that when I left I was fairly 
good friends with all the children, as well as with their parents, and Mona 
asked in broad Scotch, “Wlien arc yc comm’ again^” This we hope to do 
(Uncle S[keffington] and I) tomorrow morning^ I have persuaded him to 
come over and sec Arran (and the Patons) We arrived here at mid-day, and 
have had such a wretched misty rainy day that we really deserve a fine one to 
follow We intend going by the Steamer m the morning to Lamlash, and 
thence in the afternoon back to Glasgow — future plans quite uncertain 
I should be very glad if I could have prudently done so (which perhaps 
might be the case if I had been vacanated this year) to have included South- 
wick in my programme - but I fear I must ask you to take the will for the 
decd^ and believe me, though absent, still 


Best love to Elizabeth 


Your loving brother, 
C L Dodgson 


^ In his Dtartes (p 304) Dodgson marks his September 15 visit to the NoCl Patons wth a white 
stone, and adds at the end of his narrative, “The whole visit was dchghtful, and an esent to be 
long remembered ” He returned to Arran on the mommg he wrote this letter and on the follow¬ 
ing day ‘spent 2 or 3 very pleasant hours with the Patons ” Upon his return home he sent NoEl 
Paton^ imcnbed copy of Phantasmagona (Franas Edwards catalogue February 1967, lot 735). 
^ when he was agam m Edinburgh in 1882 he cafled on the NoEl Patons and dined with them 
(Diar^, p 408, July II, 1882) Mona Margaret NoSl Paton (1860-1928), who mamed (1880) 
John Walkcc Kidston (1851-1926), barrister. Vicar of Upton Grey, Hampshire (from 1884). 
remmiscM about Dodgson m a letter to The Times (March 27, 1928, p 12) “I have presentation 
copies of ^ his books,” she wrote “He used to annoy me very much by setting me puzzles, and 
1 retaliated by making some paper stars, and refusmg to show him how they were done One of 
his letters is asking me to send him one httle star, so that he might find out for himself I have also 
two photo^phs which he took of me in his rooms at Oxford, and of which I do not approve, as 
1 thought they made me ugher than I was ” 

fhr of s^pox had been reported in Gateshead m the last fortnight, five at 

,n of sixty-two, against fift>-eight 

The disease had taken seven hses m the forjght (“Increase of Small¬ 
pox m the Gateshead Union,” Sunderlmid Times September 16, 1871, p 8) 
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To Ills aunt ^Lticy Lutwid^e 

MS Dodgson Family 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 15, 1871 

My dearest Aunt, 

I am glad you have found a fnend m Mrs H Raikes ^ I’m afraid I had 
better say don’t expect me on Saturday even if I were not (as I am) uery 
busy here, I could hardly justify it to myself to lay out another so soon 
on a journey for so short a visit My last two visits had each a real reason 
The “Paton” anecdote is as follows 

When Sir Noel was at Balmoral, doing pictures of the Royal family, the 
Queen asked luni to bring his cluldrcn next time he came When he told 
them they were going to see Queen Victona, one of the httle boys looked 
ver)' gloomy about it, and, on being asked the reason, said, “She cut off oor 
Queen Mary’s headThis was told to the Queen when she came m to see 
the children, and she was delighted, and caught up the child m her arms, 
saying, “Oh, my darling, I would never have done anything so naughty as 
tliatWhen she came m next day, he was lolling on the ottoman, and she 
stooped over him and said, “Do )ou still believe I cut off Queen Mary’s 
head’’’ “I did once,” the httle fellow drawled out, “but I don’t noo ’ou’re 
too dood for that >’’ The younger boy wouldn’t let the Queen take him up 
and kiss him, but kept out of her reach, and walked all round her, looking 
at her very carefully, and then stole out of the room, saymg to himself m 
a whisper, ‘‘I’ve seat a Tvecn 

Yours ever affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Henry Gladwyn Jcbh 

MS Boston 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 27, 1871 

My dear jebb, 

I am too busy today for more than just a few hues to thank you for your 
letter, and to say that I am very well (I am never otherwise, I am thankful 
to say) I wish I could have got down to see you, but there was no con¬ 
venient opportunity For Xmas vacation I cannot promise anythmg yet, 

' Presumably Charlotte Blanche (i 836 ?-i 922 ). fourth daughter of Charles Blayney Trevor- 
Roper of Plasteg Co Fhnt, who married (i86l) Henry Ceal Raikes (1838-91) of Llwyncgnn, 
Co Flmt J P M P , and later Postmaster-Generak They were distant cousins of Dodgson s 
and parents of Alice Raikes 
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having no idea ■where I shall be perhaps I may be going to Sunderland 
Wlierc shall you be when you go Norths 
I hope you, and Mrs Jebb, and your dear girls, arc all well I enclose for 
the latter, with my love, two copies of the little Xnns greeting which is 
going to be stuck into each copy of Through (he Loohit^-Glass, the little 
book which I hope will be out in about 3 weeks Tell me if you think it very 
incongruous to put such a thing into a book of nonsense My own feeling 
was a longing to say somethmg m a more real character than a mere comic 
wntcr ^ 

Which girl shall I send the Looknig-Glnss to^ Edith has the English and 
German Alice - Florence only the French so she seems to have most claim, 
if she docs not think herself too old 

Ever sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Williom Boyr^ 

MS Tnmty 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December i, JS71 


My dear Sir, 

You are very welcome to set to music any of the verses m Through the 
Looking-Glass ^ I’m afraid, however, that you will find the same difficulty 
m your way as m the ease of the former volume - namely, that all the verses 
at all like songs have well-known tunes already Believe me 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ For more on Chnstiiias Greetings, see p no, n i, above 

“ 'Wjlliam Boyd (1845-1928), composer, a friend of Charles Gounod, tutor to Charles Kmg- 
sley’s son Loren20, published music regularly He was also a clcnc, towards the end of his life 
Vicar of All Samts, Norfolk Square “His knowledge of music made the services there a delight,’’ 
wrote The Tunes, “and many notable people attended the church’’ (February 17, 1928, p ip) 

® The Songs from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, with music composed by 'William Boyd, 
appeared m 1870 Dodgson, in fact, added two new lines to the verse beginning " ’Tis the voice 
of the lobster’’ expressly for this edition {Dianes, pp 290-1, Handbook, pp 54-5) The Songsfrom 
"Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice Found There," with music by Boyd, appeared in 
[?i872l Boyd also published The Bridal [?l87o] music set to Dodgson’s “Stanzas for Music’’ 
earher entitled “The Willow-Tree’’ (1859, Handbook, p 48) and The JabberwocL Qiiadnlle 
[?i 874 ]. a medley of songs from the Alice books 
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To Maui Standen 

MS LiJly 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 6 , 1871 

My dear Maud, 

Please tell Miss Brewer I am very much obliged to her for sending the 
cartes I have marked tliose I should like to have, and return them that you 
may each write your names on the backs, please And I send you a carte of 
myself Isabel shall have one too, if she would like it I mean to send her and 
Hclen^ a little Chnstmas-box each, that tliey may not be so fearfully cross 
and jealous when they see the book arrive for you 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs G G Bradley‘S 

MS Cohen 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December Z2, 1871 

Dear Mrs Bradley, 

My “peacc-offenng” to Mr Tennyson was rewarded by a note of thanks 
from himself, and I am quite pleased wth the result of my expenment^ 
Have you given the Tennysons copies of my photographs of the children^ 
If not, I should like to send Mrs Tennyson cartes of Enuly and Hugh, which 
I think were the best She would like to have one of her godchild 

I leave for Guildford tomorrow afternoon Wislung you all a very happy 
Christmas, I am 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

^ On Apnl 13 1870, Dodgson recorded (Dianes, p 287) “For a httle change of air and scene, 

I left by the II 55 for Reading and walked over to Dinsted House where I spent 2-3 hours with 
tny little fnends the Standens who have got another sister sent over from India Helen, about 6 ” 
Helen (1864-1937) was another in the formidable array of Standen daughters - eight in all On 
April 9 1884, Dodgson inscribed a copy o£ Alice to “Helen Melville Standen from the Author’ 
(Pnnccton) For a letter from Maud on the sale of the Alice manusenpt, sec The Times, March 30 
1928, p 5 

* Mrs Bradley (1831-1910), the wife of George Granville Bradley (see p 66, above), was 
t>orn Marian Philpot and was the fourth daughter of Benjamm Philpot Vicar-Gcncral and 
Archdeacon of Sodor and Man. On June 7,1871, Dodgson “borrowed” the tsvo Bradley children 
tncntioncd in this letter and photographed them (Dianes) The girl was Emily Tennyson Bradley 
(1862-1946) the Tennyson godchild she mamed (1892) Alexander Mutraj Smith (1866-1939) 
of the publishing house Smith Elder & Co She wrote a number of guides and histoncal books on 
Westminster Abbey and the Life of Lady Arabella Stuart (1889) The boy was Hugh Vachell 
Bradley (1863-1907) later a major in the 9th Gurkhas 

’ On December 8, Dodgson sent Tennyson a morocco43ound cop> of LaoUiig-Glass (Dianes, 
PP 306-7), but Tennyson s acknowledgement has not come to hght. 
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To John Forster^ 

MS V&A 

loi Onslow Square, London 
January 13, 1872 

My dear Sir, 

I sent the “verbal” assurance about my uncle according to your request, 
and now write to give you a fuller report This morning he almost looks 
lumself again, the erysipelas having nearly disappeared, and the inflamed 
surface returned to its natural colour Mr Clcaton'^ was here yesterday, and 
kindly insisted that he was not to tlunk about business at present the 
assurance that that is unnecessary, and the having put off his dinner-party, 
make his speedy recovery all the more hopeful, as he is much too apt to 
worry himself about little thmgs He will probably, however, be a prisoner 
for some days to come ® 

I beg to thank you for the very lugh compliments you pay to my two little 
books Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Anne Isahelk Thackeray^ 

MS McCuen 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 23, 1872 

My dear Miss Thackeray, 

When you kindly pronused, the other day, to send me cartes of Margie and 
Annie,® I forgot to say that I already have the carte taken from the large 

^ Dodgson’s Dianes contain no mention of John Forster (1812-76), histonan, biographer, and 
fnend of literati, but it appears that Dodgson and Forster had met. Like Dodgson’s uncle Skeffing- 
ton Lutwidgc, who is the subject of this letter, Forster was at the time a Commissioner in 
Lunacy * John Davies Cleaton (1825-1901), another Commissioner m Lunacy 

’ On January 9, Dodgson went up to town and found his uncle suffermg from erysipelas and 
“quite mvahded” (Dianes) On the day before he wrote this letter, he noted {Diaries, p 3 °^) 
"I am still staying on with Uncle S as I can be useful m reading and wntmg for him, and also 
as an mvahd he needs company ” Lutwidgc must have continued his recovery, and Dodgson was 
able to leave London for Guildford on the sixteenth 

‘ Anne Isabella Thackeray (1837-1919), later Lady Ritchie, W M Thackeray’s eldest daughter, 
had already established her reputation as an author Dodgson first met her at a dinner party on 
October 5 1869 Ten days before he wrote this letter, having discovered that she was living m 
Onslow Gardens with her married sister Mrs Leshe Stephen, Dodgson called on her But she 
was out, as she was again when he called once more two days later Finally, on the sixteenth he 
succeeded m finding her in and “saw her for a short time ” On January 20, 1873, Dodgson, 
staying at his Uncle Skeffington’s, called once more and saw Miss Thackeray (Dianes, pp 308-9, 

319) 

^ Dodgson met these “two charming’’ sisters, “from India,’’ when he made his three calls on 
Miss Thackeray (above) Cousins of the Tliackcrays, the girls were Margaret Thackeray (1863- 
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full-facc one by Mrs Cameron I mention it, lest that should be tlic one you 
are thinking of sending You would be conferring a great additional favour 
if you could for love or money get me photograplis of those charming little 
fnends of yours, Gaynor and Amy* - especially (if such a thing exists) one 
of Amy at 3 J as a sailor You will think me very greedy, but, as the Amen- 
cans say, “I’m a whale at” photographs 
With love to your little nieces, I remain 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Horatta K F Gatty^ 

Incomplete text Chnstabcl Max\\ ell, Afri Gaily and Mrs Eipjiif (1949), pp 150-1 

[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
[February 15, 1872]® 

Dear Miss Gatty, 

Please to tell your mother witli my very kind regards and best wishes for 
her better health, that she is quite welcome to pnnt any verses of mme in 

1944), who m 1882 married Gerald Ritcluc (1853-1919), Indian avil servant and author of, 
Hirer aha. The Rilchies in India (1920), and Anne Wynne Thackeray (1865-1944), later Alderman 
of the oty of Oxford, Their parents were (Sir) Edward Talbot Thackeray (1836-1927), a much 
decorated officer who fought m the Indian Munny and Afghan War and his wife, Amy 
Marianne Anne bom Crowe, who died m Indu m 1865 After Margie and Annie’s mother died, 
Anne Isabella Thackeray took charge and, with the help of her sister, Mrs Stephen, brought 
them up 

^ Dodgson encountered these n\ o children eight d3> s earlier, when he called a second time on 
the Lcjhc Stephens m the hope of meeting Miss Thackeray Ga>’nor and Amy Simpson (aged ten 
and seven at the ume) were fnends of the Stephen chfldrcn, he learned, and "belong to a family 
I had just heard of remarkable for amateur acting The elder struck me as being one of the 
bnghtest children I hasc ever seen" (Dianes p 308) They were actually half-suters Their father 
was Charles Turner Simpson (1819-1902) barrister (Lincoln’s Inn), Counsel for the Post Office 
His first mamage (1855) was to Gaynor Ebzabeth bom Williams, his second (1865) to Mary 
Charlotte Mair, daughter of the economist Nassau Semor The girls were Gaynor Anne (1862- 
1954), and Hennetta Mary Amy (1866-1957), who marned (1887) John St Loc Strachey (1860- 
1927), son of Sir Edward Strachey, 3rd Bart, nephew of John Addington Symonds Strachey 
was himself a barrister (Inner Temple), a journalist, and proprietor and editor of the Spectalor 
Amy wias governor of King’s College, London, and the Chelsea Polytcchmc, Secretary of 
the Welfare Department, and m 1918 received the O D E for war work. After her husband’s 
death she wrote S! hoc Siraehey His Life and His Papers (1930) She also wrote a novel 
The Frozen Heart (1935), and an account of wartime evacuation Borrowed Children (1940) 

“ ‘Amy was a reahst,’’ recalled someone who knew her, “firm m her views and likes and dislikes, 
acidly contemptuous of cant. Her small talk was dehghtfiil ‘The tea,’she used to say ‘has 

taken an elegant grip on the water’ ’’ (“GJl,’”'Mrs Amy Strachey,” The Times, October 26, 
1957 P 8 ) Her son was Evelyn John St Loc Strachey (1901-63) Labour politician 
* Horatia Katharmc Frances Gatty (1846—1945), who marned (1889) Thomas Bainbndgc 
Eden (1856-1944), was assistant editor of Aunt Judy's Magazine From 1874 to 1876 she was co- 
editor With her sister, Mrs J H Ewing and from 1877 to 1885 sole editor She wrote the life of 
Mrs Ewmg (1885) 

® Reed (p 86) supplies the date 
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Aii/it Judy Mr Boyd (wiio publidKcl the «.onf;s in Alice v itli nniMc) v.rotc 
for leave before this book came out to do the sunc for it, bm 1 ilt) not 1 iiov. 
whether he In': done it or not ^ I hope )oiir brother ha' largely abridged 
the poem, as I should think that the whole if sung to a slov air. would 
remind one more of the Tichborne trial than of any other form of enter¬ 
tainment now popularBelieve me 

Very truly >ours, 

C I Dodgson 


To Robert Scoii^ 

MS 1 cxai 

Clinsi Church, Oxford 
Pebruar) 27, 1S7- 

Dear Mr Dean, 

As you have so kindly interested younclf m the origin and histor) of my 
little ballad, I venture to think that you will like to see an attempt to trace 
It into a yet more remote antiquity The enclosed \crses arc b) my uncle, 
Mr Hassard Dodgson, who was Ireland Scholar in 1R26, and is now a 
Master in the Court of Common Pleas 

Let me take the opportunity of thanking you for the charming fane) -dress 
which you provided for my poem, and believe me 

Ver)' truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ See Dodgson to William Do^d, p i68, above 

® Mrs Gatty had asked Dodgson to permit her composer son (Sir) Alfred Scott Gittj (iR 47 " 
1918) to set to music some of the poetry of the two vt/irc books The result was tlircc songs, which 
appeared in different issues ofMaijoifiir (see JJdiidfcooJ. p 41, Mavwcll, Afrr Caliy 
and Mrs Ewing, p 150) Gatty’s setting for "Tlic Walrus and the Carpenter ’ was republished 
m Jabberwocky, Autumn 1973, p 24 The legal action brought by the “Tichbomc Claimant 
came before the Court of Common Pleas on May ii, 1871, and was sull m progress wlien 
Dodgson svrote this letter 

® Robert Scott (1811-87), Master of Balhol College, Oxford (1854-70), Dean ofRocIiester 
(1870-87), was co-author with H G Liddell of/I Grcck-Diglish Lc\icon (1843) Catalogue 
descriptions of tlus letter have assumed that the reapient was Dean Dddell 

*■ Under an assumed name, Scott had just published a humorous account of the alleged German 
origins of “Jabberwocky,” together with the "original ’ German poem ("Thomas Chatterton,” 
The Jabberwock Traced to Its True Source,*' Manntllatt's Magazine, February 1872, see Picture 

Book pp 365-9) With this letter, Dodgson sent Scott his own transcripnonofHassardDodgson’s 

Latin translation of the poem (Picture Book, pp 364-5), and Scott replied (Collingwood, p 143) 
with an attempt to trace the ballad back to Sanskrit Dodgson later sent Scott the Snark "m 
return for his German Ballad’ (Diaries p 352 Handbook, p 278, for two other Latin translations 
^^bad see "Warren "Weaver Alice in Adany Poiigiics (1964), p 71) 
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To Mary MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
Sunday, March 24, 1872 

My dear Mar)% 

I fear It’s quite out of the question, or (I need not say) I should like it very 
much - but I have only a short vacation before me, and it is all pledged 
beforehand. I start tomorrow, but must be back here about the loth of 
April for another 2 months of work Dunng that tmie, can't you prevail 
on your father (j»y letters produce no impression on his stony heart) to 
bnng some of you over to Oxford for a few days^ I can't offer you beds, 
but you shall have a sittmg-room to yourselves, and all your meals in 
College-and there are several things m Oxford worth seeing' See what 
you can do ^ 

I don’t know if I told you how charmed I was with Sir Noel Paton and 
his fanuly Do you think he would care to have any of my photographs of 
your party’ And if so, which’ I should very much like to give him some¬ 
thing he would care to have He was uery land to me Do you children know 
any of his children’ You see I recognise the fact that you arc still “young” 

- but even when you cease to be, I shall still be 

Your affectionate “uncle,” 

C L Dodgson 

Kindest regards to your father, and to the “Manager ” Love to Lady 
Mountcastle, etc , etc , etc You don’t give your Hastings address, so I send 
this to London ^ 


’ Agun, It appears, Dodgson faded to lure the MacDonalds to Oxford 
* Mrs MacDonald, the ‘Manager ” was producing a play m Hastmgs for chanty at this time 
Lady Mountcastle” was probably a character m that play or in another amateur production that 
Dodgson had seen earher, most likely acted by Lilia MacDonald (GrcviUc MacDonald, George 
MacDonald and His Wife (1924) especially p 415) 
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To Mary ArncU' 

M** (,olicn 

1 lit Clicsinut!., GuiitlforJ 
Mirth 31, i«7- 

Dear Miss Arnold, 

I im so sorry to hear that Mrs Arnold is such a suHtrer,” and im I'try 
much obliged to her, and to you, for taking trouble for nit it such 1 busy 
time 

The weather prevented my going to town on Thursdi), so tint the dimen¬ 
sions arc still most icceptablc, and I shill, if I cm, get an c\act duplicate of 
Julia m papier-macht ^ 

It will be a grand doll for her, and she may dress it m 1 suit of her own 
clotbes if she likes It w'ould be fun to tike a picture of it so dressid, to be 
called “Miss Julia Arnold (duplicate),’’ and see how iniiiy people it would 
take in Of course the face must be turned iwa), ind there would be 1 slight 
dcfiacncy of hair' But nothing to signify 

* Daughter of Tliomas Arnold, granddaughter of Dr Arnold ofRugh), and niece of Matthew 
Arnold, Mary Augusta (1851-1920) would within the week become Mrs Humphry Ward bter 
the author oC Rolrrl Elsmcrc (1888) Tlioinas Arnold (1823-1900), from tSSa Fellow of the 
Royal University of Ireland, first appears m Dodgson’s Dtonrs (p 296) on April 25, 1871 “On 
Sunday (April 23 ] I added to my list of fnends in Oxford by joining Arnold m the I’arks, w here 
he was walking with lus children (whom I had met at the Owens' [Sidney James Owen (1827- 
1912), Tutor and Reader in Law and Modem History at Chnst Church), and going back with 
him to his house Of course 1 arranged to photograph the children Julia (R) and rthel (6) On 
May 4, Dodgson received a call from the Arnold party , on June 5 he pliotogtaphcd Julia and 
Ethel, and when he took them home, stay cd on to play croquet Visits continued, and on March 17. 
1872, Dodgson noted "Yesterday I took my first photo m the new studio Julia Arnold I had 
her and Ethel with me for about 3 hours” {Diana, pp 298, 310) Dodgson apparently photo¬ 
graphed Mary as well, with her fianc6, Tliomas Humphry Ward (1845-1926). editor of Alrn 
of the Rclgii and Men of the Time Of Mrs Ward’s marriage, a biographer w ntes "She and her 
three young sisters, the bridesmaids, were so exquisitely dressed tliat many weeks later Mr 
Dodgson made them put on their wedding clothes again for a long photographic session' 
(EradHuwsJones, Mrs Humphrey Ward {1^73), p 42) For tlic wedding picture secfaangp 220, 
below Dodgson’s friendship with the Arnolds remained strong for years, he was also on 
good terms with the Humphry Wards, calling on them m London from time to time (Dianes 
March 16, 1883, for more on Thomas Arnold and his family, see Menol Tresor, The /Arnolds, 

1973) 

* Mrs Arnold, bom Julia Sorrell (d.1888), granddaughter ofa former governor ofTasmania 
wras later bed-ndden, the result of cancer and cancer surgery (see Mn Humphry Ward A Writer's 
Recollections (1918), vol n, p 75, and Janet Penrose Trevelyan, The Life of Mrs Humphry Ward 
(1923) P 53I 

’ Always searching for new photographic tcchmqucs, Dodgson hoped to photograph life¬ 
like mannequms, and had settled on Juba as the model for his first try Her dimensions m hand, 
he went to London on April 2, to Lccherticr, Barbe & Co , 60 Regent Street artist suppliers, 
“to sec lay figures I came to the conclusion, "he noted (Dian«, pp 298, 310), “that stuffed would 
be the only kmd of any use to me, but the price is too high to venture on (Wooden would be 
about but they are all adult proportions Papier mSclid would be £6 or so, but there arc 
none of the size I want While stuffed would be ,^30!)” Dodgson appears to have abandoned the 
mannequin plan, and yet when he died his personal effects contained two artist’s lay figures 
(Catalogue of Effects, lot 199) 
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Wi<.hing \ou much •iiin'^hiiK on \our wcddtng-di), and much of a truer 
and itillcr “mndunc" on )our altcr-hft, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Bc^t lo\e 10 Eihel. and to ana one tn the house aaho happens to be exactly 
4 feet 3 inches Ingh 

I re-open the letter to add that I shall be most happ) to try any photo¬ 
graphs a on hie aahen a on return to Oxford 


To W F Syji^c' 

aiS Zorbaj 


M) dear S)ngc, 

I haac no more numor) than a gusc, or I 
lusc aaith )ou thus 


[Christ Church, Oxford] 
May 8, 1872 

aaould not haa’c played fast and 

Yours sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary MacDonald 

MS YJe 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May II, 1872 

My dear Mar)’, 

I ought to haac ansavered )Our letter long long ago I hope this aviU get 
foravarded to you safely, as I suppose you arc at Liverpool noav but you 

’ William Webb rollcit Sy-npe {iS:f-9i) diplomat, author, contributor to Punch, Blackwood s 
Ma^azme and the SiranJ. was a neighbour of the Dodgsons in Guildford, and his fnendship wuth 
Dodgson himself flounshed botli there and at Eastbourne after the Sj-nges moved to the seaside 
m the eighties On October 5, 18(19 Dodgson dined with the Singes in Guildford and "met 
Miss Thacl Cray, who is staying in the house" {Diaries, p 284), and during a very enjoyable” 
evening (December 27 Dianes) Dodgson “tool part as an M D ’’ in 'a few charades in dumb 
shov/’’when "Mr and Mrs A Trollope’ were among the guests To commemorate the latter 
occasion, Dodgson prepared a small anthology of Synge’s songs and sketches, a sixteen-page 
pamphlet which he had printed as no 9999 of The Guildford Gazetie Extraordinary From our 
Spcaal Correspondent Mr Lewns Carroll" (see Hudson, pp 327 - 3 ° for Dodgson’s introduction 
to the Gaaede, see also Dianes, p zSs, Handbook, pp 52-3) At Oxford in June 1870, Synge was 
Dodgson’s guest at Commemoration and at the Imtallation of Lord Sahsbury as Chancellor of 
theUmscrsit) {Diaries p 287), and in 1871 Dodgson dined with the Sjmgcs at "a family party” 
at Chnstmas (December 28 Dianes) On the back of this note, Synge wrote "Revd C L 
Dodgson chaffing me because I won t adopt the modem vulgar ahcctation spelling chuse’ 
’choose ’ ” For more on Dodgson and Synge, see Reed, pp 85—6 
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give no further address, and I am afraid M MacDonald, Liverpool 

iinglit miss you, as I believe it is rather a large place 
Please let your Papa and Mamma \ now that 1 shall be here till about the 
middle of June (very liUly till July) and shall be trry glad to see them, if 
they can come As to yotir coming with them - well - ahem ’ - / d try to /»(/ 
up with If (IS well as I could buti must confess it v ould be rather an mniciion 
(This IS in confidence ) - If they do arrange to come, the sooner liic) can i/ 
their plans, the better-that I may engage the ncccssar) beds there i'a 
great demand for them (and conseepiently they are very dear) 
time, but after Commemoration (which is on the 12th) they suddemly drop 

in price - 

I am glad your acting at Hastings was a success ’ Did >011 see anything o* 
my friends the Watsons^ Mrs W is very nice, and so arc the girls, I thin 
particularly Mary-w'hich is singular, as one always finds people of that 
name arc - oh, I beg your pardon, let us change the subject My photo¬ 
graphing studio on the top of my rooms is finished now, and 1 am taling 
pictures almost every day' “ If you come, bring y our best theatrical get up, 
and I’ll do you a splendid picture 

Love to Lily (The proper message is “My find regards to Miss Mac¬ 
Donald ’’ (Moral) “Never neglect etiquette ’’) 

Yours ever affectionately, 

C L Dodgson^ 


r The travels alluded to here and in subsequent letters (see, e g , Dodgson to Mar} MacDonald, 
p 184, below, seem to relate to Mrs MacDonald’s theatrical aitcrpnscs A xsoman ot 
astonishing gifts and energy, Louisa MacDonald e\rotc plajs and organized tier faniil} to act 
in them She first established her reputation with private productions in tlic MacDonald’s homes 
(Tudor Lodge, Earl’s Terrace, then The Retreat, Hammennuth, which later became William 
Morris’ Kcimscott House) or in their garden Then she put her productions into public halls, both 
in London and the provinces, and the money they earned enabled the famil} to seel aircs m Ital> 
Among the plays she produced were her own Tltc Tclterbys and her \crsion ofPi/cnni s Pri’j’rrrrt 
part 11, Zola's L'Assommoir, and Macbeth Mary, not so good an actress as her sister Liln, took part 
in the lesser productions For more on Mrs MacDonald her plays, and her theatneal productions, 
see Mrs George MacDonald, Cfmmlicr Dramos/or C/iiHrcii (1870) Grcvillc MacDonald, 
MacDonald and His Wtfe (1924), cspcaally pp 38l-<5, 470, 501, Laura M Ragg, "George Mac¬ 
Donald and His Household,’’Eii^/is/i, vol XI, Summer 1956, pp 59-63, and Katherine Moore, 
“Louisa MacDonald,’’ Victorian U'wes (1974), pp 91-III „ 

* When Dodgson returned to Oxford on October 11,1871, he “found the new studio finished 
(Diaries, p 305) 

* Below Dodgson’s signature on this letter, Maiy MacDonald wrote, presumably to one of 
her parents or to Lily "I got this letter this morning Will you answer it as I don’t of course 
know what to say ’’ 
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To his uncle Hassard Dodgson 

MS Berg 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 14, 1872 

My dear Uncle, 

In vmting “The Walrus and the Carpenter,” I had no particular poem in 
my mmcL The metre is a common one, and I don’t think “Eugene Aram”^ 
suggested It more than the many other poems I have read m the same metre 
“Sittmg on a Gate” ts a parody, though not as to style or metre - but its 
plot IS borrowed from Wordsworth’s “Resolution and Independence,” a 
poem that has alwa)^ amused me a good deal (though it is by no means a 
comic poem) by the absurd way m which the poet goes on questioning the 
poor old leech-gatherer, making him tell his history over and over again, 
and never attending to what he says Wordsworth ends with a moral - an 
example I have uot followed “ 

Ever your affectionate nephew, 

C L Dodgson 


ToG T Htne 

MS BM 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 2, 1872 

My dear Hme, 

I propose to come to you on Wednesday, and consult the Magiaan on 
Thursday Will it suit you to house me for those 2 nights^ How far are you 
&om the R.W station, and what is the lawful cab-fare ^ Foreigners are hable 
to be greatly “done” in strange towns 

I hope you will treat me as a friend and not a stranger, and not put your¬ 
selves at all out of your usual course on my account ® 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

^ ‘The Dream of Eugene Aram the Murderer' (1829). by Thomas Hood. 

* ‘A-sitting on a Gate ’ is one of the titles the White Kmght gives his ballad m lj)olmg-Class 
For an earher version see “Upon the Lonely Moor (1856) rcpnntcd m Collected Verse, 
PP 44-6 

’ ‘ A day svhose consequences may be of the greatest importance to me ” wrote Dodgson 
{Diaries, p 311) on June 5 (Wednesday) I went to Nottmgham, by the advice of my fnend 
Hine, and heard Dr Lewan lecture on his s^-stem for the cure of stammermg Was most hos¬ 
pitably rcccned by Hine and his wife in their httle house The lecture lasted untd after midmght 
havmg begun about 9 ’ On the follosving da^ Dodgson tried Dr Lewan s system by reading to 
Hme and Mrs Hine and was well pleased wath the result ’ Dodgson first mentions George 
Thomas Hme (1841-1916) architect in his Dianes on June 8 and 9 1863 as a fellow-pupil of the 
speech correctiorast James Hunt. Soon after Dodgson left Notongham for Gmldford (on June 6 ) 
he wrote to Hme, and a fragment (facsimile Cohen) of that letter (n.d,) has come to hght “For 
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To Alfred Tennyson 

MS 1 iiifoln 

CliriM Church, Oxford 
June 19 . 1^5/“ 

Dear Mr Tennyson, 

Though It IS not much more than a week since I vent to Hr Lev in and 
learnt Ins system for tlic cure of stammering, I am .aire.ael) (|Uitc com meed 
of Its great value, and that almost any one*, v ith resolution and perseverance, 
may be entirely cured by it If Lionel is, as 1 understand, still sulTering, ns I 
have done for most of my life, from that most annoying malady, I do most 
strongly advise that he should go over to Shcfliehl and hear l])r Less in 
One lecture will in all probability be all that he v ill need, and he can then 
complete the cure for himself Dr Lessin’s charges sary ssith the circum¬ 
stances of the patient but he ncs'cr asl s more than 

The sy'stem is quite different from that of any other teacher that I base 
heard of, and is beautifully simple 

I shall indeed rejoice if this suggestion should prose of real sees ice to sour 
son ^ With s'cry kind reincmbr.anccs to Mrs Tennyson, I remain 

Very truly yours, 

C E Dodgson 


To Mrs C T. Snnyson 

MS Huntington 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
June 30, 1872- 

Dcar Mrs Simpson, 

T fear your son^ will not be able, either to enter any* College at Oxford, 
or to pass even the “Little Go” examination, without knowing a certain 

me, the natural -vs ay of saying ‘power’ is.jirsi to stick at the ’p,’ and t/iriisaj tlic word It will take 
me long praaicc to separate two ideas tliat ha\c almost become one See wlnt Dr L saj-s to this 
difficulty I don’t tliink his lecture touches on It Dr Lew m is unidentified 

^ Tennyson replied on tlie twcnt>-third "My dear Sir, 1 am obliged to you for telling me of 
Dr Lcwin but as Lionel, who is at present with us docs not seem to care to consult him and 
as his stammenng is much ameliorated and will possibly pass or nearly pass away with idsancinq 
life I scarce think it worth while to send him to Slicffield Yours scry truly, A Tennyson ’ 
(MS Harvard) Dodgson continued to be soliatous The Dodgson Family papers contain a letter 
from Hallam Tennyson dated March 14, 1878, in reply to one from Dodgson that has not come 
to light It supplies Dodgson wnth the exact date of Alfred Tennyson s birth and adds 'Many 
thanks for your congratulations on my brother’s marriage I has c many more letters of tlianks 
to write so excuse me With our kind regards ’’ 

* On June 18, Dodgson recorded “a most successful day’’ in his Diortts (p 31 0 “Mrs 
Simpson Gaynor, and Amy came o\ cr by the Cam tram and stay cd till 535 1 pas e them break¬ 
fast and dinner, took six good photographs of the children, and showed them St John’s, 
Worcester, etc.’’ 

’ Reginald Wynne Simpson (1858-1936) matnculated at Balhol College, Oxford, in January 
1879 and took a B A m 1883 In 1882 he became a Student at Lincoln’s Inn, entered the Ci'd 
Service, and worked for the Admiralty 
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amount of Greek. The necessary amount is however very moderate, and 
need not prevent his giving nearly the whole of his time to Law and Modem 
History 

Beheve me, with love to the children. 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To George Denman^ 

MS Pnnccton 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
October 16, 1872 

Dear Mr Denman, 

I am very much obliged to you for your kind thought m leaving me your 
Greek Elegiacs,^ which (so far as I can judge, which isn’t very far. I’m afraid) 
1 adrmre very much You came to my rooms just the day before I arnved 
myself, and I was sorry to find I had missed seemg you and Edith and Graac 
I hope I shall have better luck next time you are m Oxford, and that the 
aforesaid young ladies will then honour my photographic studio with a visit 
Believe me 


Very truly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


Let me take this opportunity of congratulating you, as I do smeerely, on 
your promotion ^ 


* Dodgson became acquainted with the Denmans through the judge’s daughter Grace (1858 
^935). who m 1890 maixied Sidney Gambier-Parry (1859-1948) J P Essex. He first met Grace 
On June 25,1864, at a Mitcham fete, which he attended with the MacDonalds Within a fortnight 
he called on Grace’s father, George Denman (1819-96), MP , Judge of the High Court (1881-92), 
translator of Greek and Latm verse, and arranged to photograph her On the followmg afternoon 
he m fact photographed three Denman children at Lambeth Palace (Dianes, pp 218, 219) 
Thereafter he occasionally called on the Denmans when he was m London and on Apnl 18, 
1865 he noted (pp 229-30) that he made “a presentation of a music box to Edith ” Charlotte 
Edith (1855-84) die Denmans’ younger daughter, married (1883) Wilham Henry Draper (1855- 
1933) Vicar of Alfieton, Master of the Temple, author and editor In a letter to Mrs Denman 
dated October 24, 1890 (MS Beale) Dodgson dechned an invitation to attend Grace’s weddmg, 
but sent her "my love and heartiest good wishes ’’ For a photograph of Grace see Gcmshcim, 
plate 39, an acrostic verse published for the first time m Dianes, p 351, was probably composed 
for Edith Denman 

* A year carher Denman pubhshed a translation of Gray s “Elegy” in Greek verse 

* A few days before Dodgson wrote this letter Denman succeeded Sir James Shaw Willes as 
Judge in the Court of Common Pleas 
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To Percy Filz^ernU 

MS Carlcbach 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
October 18, 1872 

Dear Sir, 

Pray excuse the liberty I take in addressing you witiiout any introduction 
My motive for doing so is that I have just road your book on Comedy and 
Dramatic EJJect, and am much impressed with the reality of your dramatic 
criticism and the deep study you have evidently given to the principles of 
success in writing and acting 

I have published two books for children, Alice s Adventures in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking-Glass, and the idea has been suggested to me of 
making one or other into a drama (or extravaganza) for children I know 
no one more competent than yourself to give an opinion as to the possibility 
of doing this ana dicrcfore I venture to ask the favour of your looking at 
the bocks with that idea Unless you happen to possess them already, may 
I send you copies^ 

Of course, if the thing were done, much would depend on the writer 
chosen, the actors, and the “properties ” But the first question to settle is 
whether either book has sufficient dramatic element to warrant the attempt 
to exhibit It 

The books have been so wonderfully popular among children that I am 
encouraged to hope they would also be popular as an “entertainment’^ 
Believe me 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Caroiwe Erskine 

MS Bodleian 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 15, 1872 

Dear Miss Erskine, 

The^ same post which brought your letter brought also a copy of Mac¬ 
millan s catalogue of illustrated books, which I am sending you I have 

November 26, 1872, Dodgson wrote to Macmillan asking them to "have all the speeches 
wntten out aaJget them registered as two dramas, v,ath the same 
^ A1 ^ December 26, he recorded that he had gone to London himself ** to 

» He noted also that Percy Fit2gerald (1834-1925). 
*ograp author of 77 ie Prmaplcs of Comedy and Dramatic ^ect (1870), 

,t children, etc ), but thinks it would suit the stage 

On e^ing a control over this process that I have registered them as dramas ” 

and on tli?th’« I-°ndon. called on Htagerald to make his acquaintance 

and on the thirteenth he dined with him {MS Roscnbach. Dories pp 315, 317-8) 
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2 copies, SO don’t trouble yourself to return it The story called The Rtmaway^ 
IS said to be very amusing I know the wnter, and think it very likely that 
the book will be a favorite with children For myself, I am pubhshmg nothing 
at present the wells of my imagination soon nm dry - besides, the Looking- 
Glass IS having such a tremendous sale, it would be a pity to interfere with it 
We have sold about 25000 < 

You are not losing much by not coming to Oxford just now London 
Itself can liardly boast a thicker fog than we are in today Apnl, or May, 
would be a much better time to come Whenever you come, I hope it will 
be when I am here 

Pray give my kind regards to Mrs Parker,^ if you happen to be wnting 
to her, and believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

If I find any mce new books, I will send you word 


^ By Elizabeth Anna Hart (1822-90’), sister of Mcnella Bute Smedley and wife of Thomas 
Barnard Hart (180+-80’), an officer in the Indian Army The Rimaway A Story for the Yoims 
(1872) IS a talc of two girls one a runaway from school who is sheltered by the second The story 
ends happil>, with the customary flourish of moral sentiment. Child-World (1869), Mrs Hart’s 
book of verse, contams an early reference to Alice s Advaitures in Wonderland For more on Mrs 
Hart, sec Roger Lancclyn Green, Tellers of Tales. 4th ed. (1965), PP 47 - 8 . 93-5 283 

= Probably Rosamond Esther Hamet Longlcy (d 1936), daughter of Charles Thomas 
Longley in 1870 she mamed Cecil Thomas Parker (1845-1931), second son of the 6th Earl of 
Macclesfield, land agent to the Duke of Westminster 
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To Mrs. H C. Rmkcs 

Incomplete text Sotheby catalogue, Tebruary 19, 1963, lot 4S2, 
and Cbas J Sawyer Ltd catalogue 266, I9<'i4 lot 454 


101 Onslow Square, London 
January 6 , 1873 

May I treat Alice, Amy and Edith to a sight of Goody Two Shoes at the 
Princess’ on Thursday I sliould not wish to keep them for the harlequinade 
business, as I have seen it and consider it coarse and vulgar The fairj'-talc 
performance is quite unexceptionable and particularly well done jl would 
not mind taking them alone] but if you would prefer the governess coming 
too, perhaps you would treat her to her ticket, as it is hardly a tiling I can 
offer to do ^ 


The Raikcs family appear in the Dianes (p 300) for the first time on June 24, 1871, when 
Dodgson, m London, met “httle Alice Raikcs on the lawn, and called at the house to make 
a^uamtance wnth Mr and Mrs Ttaikes ” More than half a century later, Alice Raikes (then Mrs. 
Wilson Fox) desenbed in more detail their first meeting in the back garden that the Raikcses 
s^red with their neighbours, among them Dodgson’s uncle SkcfCngton Lutwndge She recalled 
tlut Dodgson stood her in front of a mirror with an orange in her right hand and had her obsers c 
t^t the little girl in the imrror held the orange m her left hand ‘ ‘ and how do you cxplam 
that ’ asked Dodgson “I couldn’t explam it,” answered Alice, "but seeing that some solunon 
was experted, I ventured, ‘If I was on the other side of the gbss, wouldn’t the orange soil be m 
my pgW band ? ’1 remember his laugh ’ Well done, little Alice,’ he said ’ The best answer I’v c had 
yet Mrs Wilson Fox reports that by Dodgson’s own admission this inadcnt was the mitial 
inspiration or ^okwg-CIass But either Mrs Wilson Fox’s memory, or Dodgson’s for that 
matter, was faidty, or the lookmg-glass inadent occurred much earher Dodgson actually sent 
ofl a completed first chapter of his Ahce sequel to his publisher in 1869, two and a half years 
betore ae recorded first meenng with Ahce Raikes Some time later. Dodgson it appears, wTOte 
down for the Raikes girls "The Three Pixies,” a story he often told to children, but the manu- 
mpt 1 ^ not come to light “I have such a clear memory of it,” wrote Mrs Wilson Fox to one 
o odgson s nieces m 1939 “in purple ink, on the outside sheet of a block of ‘cream laid’ 
,1.'^°“'^ 3 most forge the picture, three httle round faced girls, with kind of gills or fins 
nllrrl r, a'l before he wrote this letter Dodgson, in London, 

Hr < 'ill o u o was out, but the 3 girls were in, and I stayed most of the afternoon ” 

in R^kcscs again on the day he writes, and indeed on Thursday, the ninth, he “went 

annrlr. ^ Jnnccss’, taking Alice Amy. and Edith Raikcs ” The governess, it 

(iSeTioTa T ’873) Alice Theodora Raikes 

Smntrntlreldest daughter, married (1889) William Arthur Wilson Fox (1861-1909). 

Board of Trade She also wrote more than a dozen books of her 
looa’l Counallor for Hatfield. Blanche Amabel (1865?- 

4) in 1893 (Sir) John Charles Harford (1860-1934) J P and High Shenff, Cardigan- 

[182] 
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To A W Duhourf 

Incomplete te\t Collector, vol txn, November 1949, lot i 2256 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
February i, 1873 

Don’t trouble yourself to broach the subject of a dramatised Alice to 
Mr Blunt,^ as I have myself done so with Mr German Reed - with what 
effect, remains to be seen [Give my love to Evelyn] if she considers her¬ 
self young enough for so familiar a message 


shire Edith Gertrude (i866’-r949) mamed (1890) Major Ernest Fredenck Lowthoipe(-Lut- 
widgc) (1865-1927) For more on the Raikes family, sec Henry St John Raikes, Life and Letters 
Henry Ceal Ratkes (1898), for Mrs Wdson Fox’s remmisccnccs, see "Lewis Carroll” (letter to 
the Editor), The TrmM, January 15. i 932 i P 4 . “d Hatch, pp 8-9 See also Morton N Cohen, 
‘“So You Arc Another Ahce,’” Neiv York Times Book Review, November 7, 1971, 
supplement, pp 2, 19-20, reprmted m Jabberwocky, Autumn 1972 pp 5-9 
^ Dodgson first met Dubourg on January ii, 1869, at a "gay and striking” garden party at 
the Arthur lewises’ He met Evelyn, aged twelve, for the first time when he dmed at the 
Dubourgs’ on January 20, 1873 Dubourg did try to help Dodgson to get Alice on to the 
boards, but a fhll-flcdgcd stage Alice did not come mto bemg until Savilc Clarke’s musical play 
matcnahzed in 1886 (Diaries, pp 281, 319) For the history of Alice dramauzed, see Lewis 
Carroll, “ ‘Ahce’ on the Stage,” Picture Book, pp 163-74, Hudson pp 209-10, Handbook, 
PP 135-8, 141, and Diaries passim Augustus William Dubourg (1830-1910), Qerk m the 
House of Lords, dramatist, and his v-ifc, Ellen bom Nightmgale, were the parents of Evcljm 
Sophia (1861-1917), who mamed (1885) Robert Gustavus Alexander (i85i’-i92l) Captam 
m the 3rd Hussars For Dubourg’s bnef appreaation of Dodgson, see Picture Book, pp 
161-3 

* Arthur Cecil, whose real name was Arthur Cecil Blunt (1843-9®)* W2S a well-known actor 
who frequently appeared with the German Reeds and was jomt manager of the Court Theatre 
Dodgson admired his acting and actually met him on January 21 1873, when he called on the 
ReciR after one of their performances (Dianes) A few days later, Dodgson wrote to Reed, 
‘suggestmg the idea ofproduemg a drama founded on Alice or Looking-Glass” (Dianes, p 319) 
Reed replied on February 2 (MS Bcrol), expressed interest m Dodgson’i letter, and vent on to 
imagmc a production vnth “endless fairy visions of surpassmg prettmess ” But on June 5 of that 
year he wrote agam (MS Berol), first to apologize for ignormg two of Dodgson’s letters and 
then to explain that a “combination of arcumstanccs have mterfered with my [desire] to 
further the subject we are both interested m I must now with much regret resign the pleasure 
I had antiapated m being assoaated with charming htde Ahce in her dramatic mtroduction to 
the public” He added, I am stiU faithful to my first behef that if properly placed on the stage, 
vnth an appropnate representative, she cannot fail to enlist the sympathies of the mtelhgent 
classes ” 
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To Mary MacDonald 

MS Yale 

Clinst Cliurch, Oxford 
February 6, 1873 

My dear Mary, 

Many thanks for letter My sisters, Margaret and Henrietta (the latter is 
the tall one who came to see Dine Bcartl^), and niy Aunt, Miss Lutwidgc, 
are now at 2 Wellington Square I have told them where you arc, and I hope 
they will call on you If you liked to ask Henrietta (the others I think have 
no theatrical tastes) to come and see Alfred, I fancy she would enjoy it But 
I have not told her tliat I have said tlus, so that, if you prefer the thing being 
strictly pnvatc, tlicrc is no sort of difficulty in not asking her 
You may have heard of the Miss Henrietta Lutxvidge, who lived for many 
years at 2 Wellington Square, and managed most of the chanties, etc, in 
the place She died last year,^ and has left the house to my Aunt, Miss Lucy 
Lutwidgc, who has lived with us all our lives 

Love to Lily, and very best wishes for her happiness on attaining the age 
of 21 - a very young age, as it seems to me Why, last year I was double her 
age' And once I was three times her age, but when that was, I leave you to 
find out It will be a mcc anthmctical puzzle for those who like such tlungs 
Also love to all 

Yours ever affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


^ On July 18, 1872, Dodgson recorded (Dianes) that he took his sisters Caroline and Hennetta 
“down to the MacDonalds and saw most of the rehearsal of Blue Beard Lily’s acting,’’ he addciL 
“is really remarkable ’’ Blue Beard and Alfred were presumably two more of Mrs MacDonald s 
“Chamber Dramas ’’ 

* Henrietta Lutwidgc died in October 1872. much mourned by the Hastings-St Leonards 
commumties One of the local newspapers hailed her life as “a labour of love” she was, it s\cnt 
on to say, "a lover of benevolent institutions, no matter of what kind, so that they had the one 
cardinal point m view, the benefit of the great human famil> She was moinatcly connected 
with many chanties, and by her lamented death the Sunday and day schools in the pansh wH 
lose a sincere fiicnd, and the Church Missionary and other kindred societies, a devoted adherent 
and ardent worker m their behalf” The vicar of the pansh pointed out that she had been a 
Sunday School teacher for fifty years, and he desenbed the Lutwidgc sisters as “Sisters of Mercy 
in the highest sense The eldest,” he reported, “was at the head of a society for the restoration of 
fallen women. Their house for many years had been what a clergyman’s house ought to be in 
a pansh ” (“Death of Miss Lutwidge,” Hastings mid St Leonards Chronicle, October 16, 
1872, p 6) 
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To Mrs E Hatch^ 

MS Davis 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
Thursday [February 13, 1873] 

My dear Mrs Hatch, 

I hope to be able to look ui during Friday afternoon, though candidly 
I feel in a false position in being accepted as a sort of dramatic cntic' Whether 
what I see then will suggest any subject for a prologue, remains to be seen 
I have none at present, and fear you will have to do without one The prettiest 
prologue you could have would be to let one of the children speak the Imes 
from Hamlet (altenng “tragedy” to “comedy”) 

For us, and for our comedy, 

Here stoopmg to your clemency. 

We beg your hearmg patiently ^ 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Dodgson was a fnend of the Hatch family for more than tw enty-fivc years He photographed 
the children, gave them msenbed copies of his books, visited them often took them on outings, 
and helped to advance their careers The father of the family was Edwin Hatch (1835-89), 
controversial theologian, Vice-Prmapal of St Mary HaU, Oxford (1867), and Umversity Reader 
(1883), the mother was bom Bessie Cartwnght Thomas {1839-91) The children were Arthur 
Herbert (1864-1910), vs ho lived “a very undistmguishcd life ” emigrated to Canada m 1904 and 
held "an easy sccrctanal job” until he died, Wilfred Stanley (1865-1956), meumbent of various 
curaaes through the years and Curate of St Luke’s, Kmgston-on-Thames from 1924, Beatnce 
Sheward (1866-1947^ who later grew mtercsted m soaal work and was appomted the first 
probation officer m Oxford, Ethel Charlotte (1869-1975), who studied at the Slade School and 
became an artist, and Evelyn Maud (1871-1951), Benjamin Jots ett’s godchild, who was a student 
at St. Hugh’s Oxford, and during the First World War worked for the War Office in London 
Evelyn collected and edited A Selection from the Letters of Lams Carroll to Hu Cinld-Fnaids 
(1933), and all three sisters published reminiscences of Dodgson some of which arc Beatnce 
Hatch, ‘Lewis Carroll ” Strand Magazine, April 1898 pp 112-23, Evelyn M Hatch, "Lewis 
Carroll” (Letter to the Editor) Tfie Timei, January 7,1932 p 5, Beatnce Hatch, ‘Lewis Carroll ’ 
(Letter to the Editor) Tlie Times, January 28, 1932, p 5 E M Hatch, “Author Who Hated 
Sport,” Glasgow Daily Record and Mail, March i, 1932, p 6 Ethel Hatch, ‘Recollections of 
Lewis Carroll.”T 7 ie Listfiicr, January 30 1958, pp 198-202 and ‘Lewis Carroll Remembered,” 
Tlie Listener August 4, 1966, p 167 Ethel Hatch in pnvate letters and conversation supplied 
many of these details and the quoted matcnal abose before she died, aged 105 For three Hatch 
photographs by Dodgson, sec facmg pp 252 and 1056 below 
* Hamlet, Act IB, sc ii, U 159-61 Dodgson wrote the prologue for the Hatches after aU. On 
Fndaj, February 14, 1873, he noted ‘To Mrs Hatch to see rehearsal of [Andrew Halhday’s 
comedy] Checkmate After rcturmng I wrote a prologue for WilCxd and Beatnce to speak” 
(Dianes, p 319) This prologue and one that Dodgson wrote for another Hatch theatrical were 
published m Col/crtfd Fme, pp 108-10 li-2 and in Nonesuch pp 737-9 (Handbook pp jfi, 
69, and Fred B de Sausmarez, “Early Thcatncals at Oxford ” Niiieteeiitli Caitiiry, \ol cxi, 
February 1932, pp 235-8) 
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To Helen FetJdcn^ 

MS DaMS 

Christ CJiurch, 0.\forcl 
Marcli 15, 1873 

My dear Helen, 

Your Mamma gave me such a sad description of your lonely life down at 
Torquay (if it is lonely, at least she didn’t use that word, I tlunk - but that 
was the kind of impression I had of it) and added tint you liked receiving 
letters there, to comfort you a little in the misery of your existence (you 
know she didn’t exactly say “ misery of existence,” but I think she must have 
meant it) that I said I would try and write you a letter - it was ver)' prudent 
of me to say that, because I never could write a letter in my life (my letters 
always end at the foot of the first page), but anybody can try This is my 
first trial, m your ease, but I’m afraid it will fail - for what is there to write 
about? You don t know much about Oxford, I’m afraid, so tint you wouldn’t 
care to hear what happens here - and it’s a good thing you don’t, for nothing 
euer happens here, I believe' There never was such 1 place for things not 
happening And I don t know much about Torquay — though I should like 
to know a little what your life is like there When you’ve any time for 
wnting, tell me what sort of life it is I was down near Torquay two years 
ago, at Babbacombe (or Mary Church I’m not sure which it was — perhaps 
they re the same place) - at all events it was at Mr Arglcs’ house, at the 
side of the most lovely bay you ever saw, with very steep rocky sides - 
I wonder if you ever were there? We walked into Torquay sometimes 
I don t think it can be more than two miles from you Very likely I may be 
^ing there again next July, or August - but I suppose I shouldn’t find you 
there then, should I? But this is wandenng from the point I’m very glad 
you like the volume of Phantasmagoria,'^ and one thing I am writing this 
for IS, to ask you if you ever read my little fairy-story called “Bruno’s 
evci^c, ^which came out in Aunt Judy's Magazine, some years ago If 
you haven t, and would like to sec it (though it is quite a baby-story) I 
vv 1 cn you a copy to read, I m afraid I vc got none at present for giving 


Feildcn (1859-1947) was the eldest daughter of Henry Arbuthnot Fcilden 
vw hk Convalescence Home, Torquay (1873-84) Her mother 

HombTornT Hornby (1834-1910) third daughter of Edmund George 

HmT sU "" 1890 Helen marned Henry Paul Mason (1855-1924). J P 

The irh acquainted with the Fe.Idem is not clear 

e^d f 30 1873 ‘ Took a photograph 

fri^hmb^®-. ^ 71'"“"^ of Helen Fcilden ’ In later years, Helen recalled that their 

/pT;; St r^ 

MrstddraTheX February 28, 1873 (MS Bodleian), Dodgson asked 

Mrs Feilden whether Helen possesses a book of verses of mine, called " 
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I don’t much care about fames, as a general rule and that is the only time 
I ever tned to wnte about them and they’ve come out much more like 
children than fames, after all' 

I don’t know if you are fond of puzzles, or not If you are, try tlus If not, 
never mmd A gendeman (a nobleman let us say, to make it more intercst- 
mg) had a sitting-room with only one window in it-a square window, 
3 feet high and 3 feet wide Now he had weak eyes, and the window gave 
too much hght, so (don’t you hke “so” in a story he sent for the bmlder, 
and told him to alter it, so as only to give half the hght Only, he was to 
keep It square - he was to keep it 3 feet high - and he was to keep it 3 feet 
wide How did he do it^ Remember, he wasn’t allowed to use curtains, or 
shutters, or coloured glass, or anytlung of that sort ^ 

I must tell you an awful story of my trymg to set a puzzle to a little girl 
the other day It was at a dinner party, at dessert I had never seen her before, 
but, as she was sittmg next me, I rashly proposed to her to try die puzzle 
(I daresay you know it) of “ the fox, and goose, and bag of com ” ^ And I got 
some biscuits to represent the fox and the other things Her mother was 
sitting on the other side, and said, “Now mind you take pains, my dear, and 
do It nghtThe consequences were awful' She shrieked out, “I can’t do it' 
I can’t do it' Oh, Mamma ’ Mamma ’’’ threw herself into her mother’s lap, 
and went off into a fit of sobbmg which lasted several minutes' That was a 
lesson to me about trying children with puzzles I do hope the square window 
won’t produce any awful effect on you ’ I am 

Your very affectionate fnend, 

C L Dodgson 

I have given a carte of you to Mr Owen, and am going to send one to the 
Warden of New College,^ as he said he would like to have one Everybody 
seems to think it good it was rather a lucky idea, takmg it that dull day 


^ Martin Gardner has kindly suppbed the answer, showing how the builder construacd a 
diamond-shaped window to meet the nobleman s rcqiurcnicnts 

□ 

“It s older than Lewis Carroll ”Mr Gardner writes ^n a private letter), "and of uhkno-wn origin, 
but still one of the best puzzles to give diildten because of the simple surpnse answer Lewu 
Carroll had a man ellous judgement about such things ” Sec also Hsher pp 105-6 272-3 
* For Dodgson’s version of the puzzle and the solution, sec Dodgson to Jessie Sinclair, 
F 300 below 

’ James Edwards Sewell (1810-1903) later Vice-Chancellor of the Umscrsity 
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To Mary Crofts^ 

MS Stanford 


My dear Mary, 


2 Wellington Square, Hastings® 
April 12, 1873 


Please thank wlioevcr it was that sent me iny boots - and the pen, which 
I forgot to ask for m my telegram I will now c\plain to you how it was 
I came to leave the boots behind You sec, Ethel came to help me to pack 
She IS a very useful little body (though, by the bye, she is most useful when 
she does nothing - because, when she docs anything, it is generally mischief) 
and I was very glad to have her help, though it lost me my time, my temper, 
and my boots In the first place, there was the confusion of having another 
person in the room for instance, I said, “ Oh dear * I must shave before I go 
my beard is nearly down to my feet •” and I made a gallon or so of lather 
ready, and got out two or tlircc razors - but then, as it happened, we were 
both running about the room in such a hurry to get things packed, that I 
couldn t remember which was whicli — so, by mistake, I shaved her instead 
I daresay you remarked how beautifully smootli her chin was when she 
came down to dinner^ However, that’s not nearly the worst The worst is 
now to conic, and explains how the boots got left behind I said, **Noav, 
Ethel, there really isn’t a moment to lose * We must get dungs packed ’ 
Remember, all the large things arc to go into the portmanteau, and all the 
small things into the carpet-bag Now go to work ’ ” Then we began running 
round and round the room like mad things The first thing Ethel did was to 
put the bed into the portmanteau That was a natural rmstakc, but I told 
her It must be taken out again, because there arc beds enough in the house 
ere - and besides, it didn t belong to me Then somehow, as we were run- 
nmg round, I took her up, among some other small things, and popped her 
mto the bag, and just at the same moment she took me up (as she saw I w«s 
a large thing, and didn’t notice m her hurry that I was ahvc) and crammed 
me into e portmanteau It was very unfortunate, because we were a long 


T a journey back to Oxford from London, Dodgson travelled with 

Hrn™ ‘^“Bhters Having discovered that Crofts was an old friend of 

soon made fnends with the party, and before we parted at Reading, 
entertam^a dme to Oxford I would photograph Mary ” On March 9, 1873. he 

Dcrhans nhnf f la rooms at Oxford and ‘engaged to go and visit them, and 

•■i tfr he recorded p.anes) that he 

camapi-l Crofts Mary and Florence (whom I last saw in a railway- 

McBnde '^‘^‘’hcction ” The parents of these girls were John David 

later Vicar nf M ^ Headmaster’s Assistant at Sevenoaks Grammar School, 

Ma^ D^weJ DowelL The daughters were 

St. Mark’s Hosnii^ nn"™ed David Henry Goodsall (1844-1906), Senior Surgeon, 

iSOzT ^ (h i86o).^d^hel Hamet (1866- 

From April 9 to 16, Dodgson was the house 


guest of his aunt Luev Lutwidge (Dianes) 





Dodgson’s photographic outfit and travel box with his initials on the hd 







Anmc and Henry 
Rogers by Dodgson, 
inscribed "November 
1863, ages 7^ and 5^” 
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time m getting out again, and that made me quite forget the boots Now 
you understand how it was 
Love to the rest 

Your afiectionate fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs E Hatch 

MS Princeton 

May 14 [? 1873]! 

Dear Mrs Hatch, 

What an awful proposition’ To dnnk tea from 4 to 6 would tax the 
constitution even of a hardened tea-dnnker For me, who hardly ever touch 
It, It would probably be fatal I must ask you to let me leave it qmte doubtful 
whether I look m or not Usually that is the only mterval I have between 
photography and lecture (at 6) 

I have called several times to see you m vam, to see if it wouldn’t be 
possible to make a arcus-dress^ for Arthur I have tned London, but they 
are so costly Beheve me 

Very smcerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

To H S Milman 

Transcnpt Cohen 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
June 4, 1873 

Dear Mr Milman, 

I hope you did not think it strange that my cousin, Mr Fletcher Lutwidge 
(or rather that L wntmg on his behalf, smee he has not the pleasure of know¬ 
ing you himself) did not (m tcllmg you of the time of the funeral®) invite 

^ The year is a guess, but the letter certainly comes at a time when Dodgson was photographing 
the Hatch children and was involved m the family’s amateur theatncals 

* For one of the Hatch amateur theatncals or posed photographs, or both 

* On May 21, Dodgson received a telegram from Salisbury saymg that his uncle Skeffington 
Lutwidge had been injured He left Oxford that day and amved m Sahsbury on the next, when 
he “learned that Uncle Skeffington had been struck by a lunatic ’’ On the twenty-third, the 
patient was "better, ’ and Dodgson returned to Oxford. Another telegram summoned him to 
Salisbury on the twenty-eighth, but he amved there ‘a few mmutes after my dear Uncle’s 
death ’ (Diaries, p 322) The funeral took place on June 3 Henry Salusbury Milman (1821-93), 
hamster. Inner Temple (1848), Director of the Soaety of Antiquaries (1880) and Assistant 
Commissioner of the Board of Agnculture (1889), was a neighbour and fnend of Dodgson’s 
uncle The Milmans appear m the Dioner (p 281) for the fint time on May 27 1869, when Dodg¬ 
son recorded a nsit to Onslow. Square “On Sunday [Ma> 23] as Uncle Skeffington and I were 
returmng from church, we fell in svith Mr Milman (nephew, of the Dean [Henry Hart Milman 
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you to join the party at the house, and go with us to the cemetery Tlic fact 
was, we agreed, not knowing at all how many friends, not related to niy 
dear Uncle, would come, tliat it would be best to ask to the house relations 
only And the only exception we had made to this was to ask his brothcr- 
Comrmssioners But I had suggested to my cousin, and we had fully intended, 
had there been a vacant place in die four carnages, to send in and ask you 
to join us Unfortunately this was not the case 
Thanking you on his behalf, as well as from myself, for your kind sym¬ 
pathy with our sorrow, I remain 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To George Denman 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
July 12, 1873 

My dear Judge, 

(You will perhaps forgive me if, in my profound ignorance of judicial 
etiquette, I address you wrongly) Tins is simply to say diat I am staying on, 
hermit-fashion, in my rooms here I fear your engagements make it vain 
for me to suggest what pleasure a call from you would give me, and still 
more vain to mention that I have a Studio on the top of my rooms, and that a 
Judge in robes is a rara avts that has never yet presented itself to my Camera ^ 
Your Edith and Grace must have wonderful memories as children if they 
have not quite forgotten me in the years since we have met — though I 
remember them well Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


(1791 1868), Dean of St Paul's]) This led to my calling and spending a little tunc with him and 

his three little girls, aged 10, 9, 8 - Margaret, Bertha, and Matilda The whole party seem very 
pleasant and friendly ” Dodgson called on the Mihnans on later visits to Onslow Square One 
other letter from Dodgson to Mihnan has come to hght, wntten at Christ Church, Oxford and 
dated November 27, 1871 (MS Houghton) “Dear Mr Milman, Which of your girls has the 
Enghsh Alice^ And which ought I to give the Lookmg-Glass to? The only memory I have is that 
I gave the French Alice to Bertha Love to them Very truly yours, C L Dodgson.” In a post- 
SOTpt he adds It will be out by December 15 ” Mrs Mflman was Matilda Jane, bom Grove 
( 1861), and the Milman daughters were Margaret Anne (1859-1954) Bertha Mary (1860- 
1931). and Matilda Juha (1861-1938), who mamed (1888) James Lowry Cole Acton (d.1914). 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 88th Connaught Rangers On the day he wrote this letter, Dodgson also 
wrote ‘ Duertons Regardmg My Funeral, Etc.” (MS Harvard, sec Hudson, pp 4-5) 

A letter from Denman to Dodgson dated Tuesday mormng (July 15, 1873) reads “It looks 
T* ^ should not be out of court in time for the sun today, but tomorrow morning at 10 

I wiU be with you. Shall I sit m the big wig or the bob-wig or both? Will you come into court 
t ay to 00 at the latter, which is the ordinary working dress? If so, please come and shake 
J^ds wi* me (I(,^ Harvard) Dodgson noted m his Dianes on July 16 that he “took Justice 

Denman. For Dodgson’s photograph of the judge, sec Collingsvood p 137 
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To H F Rivers^ 

MS NYPL 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
July 24, 1873 

My dear Sir, 

You don’t answer my question as to whether or not you have your pupils 
■\vith you now On that depends my idea of coming for a day or two I 
feel rather too (let us say) “nuddle-aged” to care to jom a class of boys 
In haste, 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S It occurs to me that you nught find it popular among sufferers of my 
sort if at some periods, when your boys are away, you had a class of adults 
only 


To A W. Duhourg 

MS Iowa 

chnst Church, Oxford 
July 28, 1873 

Dear Mr Dubourg, 

I am sorry to say that Mr Holman Hunt’s picture is not visible, as he has 
sold It It will not be visible again, it seems, till the end of this year I shall 
not, therefore, be m town this week, and must lose the pleasure of dmmg 
with you on Saturday If however you will kindly let me know dunng what 
penods of this sununer you will be in town (and when Evelyn will be away — 

^ Henry Frcdcnck Rivers (1830-1911), Curate successively of St. Paul’s and St. Mary’s 
Chatham, and of Offham, Kent, mamed (1863) Elizabeth Hunt, sister of the speech therapist 
James Hunt, and sshen Hunt died m 1870 took over his speech therapy practice In 1871, he 
published the seventh edition of his late brother-in-law s Stammering and Stuttering, “greatly 
enlarged and entirely revised.’’ Hodgson havmg lost in Hunt s death his ovsti speech therapist, 
turned to a fellow-stammerer for advnee On April 6 of this ■j'car, he wrote to Rivers ’Mr 
[G T ] Hine of Nottmgham has spoken to me of you in terms of high approval of your canymg 
out of Dr Hunts system ’ (Collector,\ol uev, June 1952 lotRiaid) Ten days later, Dodgson 
called on Rivers (Dianes), and he w rote to him again on July 3l saying that he was trymg to 
arrange his time ‘ to receive the benefit of your hmts and supervision m readmg and spcakmg 
I might be able, at some time dunng the summer, to arrange to meet you m London, and have 
a few lessons m that way ” (Carnegie Book Shop catalogue I 57 » ^tit 133) Soon after he wrote 
this letter, he spent four days (August i to 5) at Rivers’ home near Tonbndge (Dianes) For more 
on Dodgson’s visits sec "Mcmoncs of Lewis CarroU, ’ by Kathannc Rivers the therapist s 
daughter m AfcMaster Unirersity Library Research News, vol ra, January 1976, wrth an introduc¬ 
tion by Richard Slobodm 
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I need hardly stipulate for that condition), I may be able to find another 
opportunity, and courage, to offer myself again as a guest ’ 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Have Evelyn & Co solved the puzzles I sent them’ 


To Evelyn Halch 


MS Roscnbacli 


Christ Church, Oxford 
August 6, 1873 

My dear Evelyn, 

As I am sending books to your cousins,* and as I don’t want to make you 
jealous, and so destroy your (remains, such as they are, of) temper, I wntc 
by the same post (as I can’t fmd any memorandum of having given you 
either book) to offer you Alice or the Looking-Glass, wluchevcr you like 
best So don’t be cross, there’s a dear' 


Yours affectionately, 
C L Dodgson 


To Alexandra Knehuf 


MS NYPL 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
August 21, 1873 

My dear Xie, 

Poor, poor Hugh and Brook* Have you quite forgotten that youve 
got three brothers’ Why mayn’t they choose photographs too’ I said ' the 
children,” you know But perhaps you will say they are not cluldren, but 
that you and Herbert are the only two children, and they are two little old 


Dodgson had written to Wilhatn Holman Hunt on behalf of the Dubourgs, and the painter 
rephed on July 26 “My dear Dodgson, It would be a pleasure to me to show my picture to your 
friends, but it is no longer now in my hands and I have no power to do more than ask the 
proprietors to invite you for the private view, at the end of this or the begmning of the next year 
Sincerely yours, W Holman Hunt” (MS Harvard) The picture was almost certainly TItc 
Shadow of Death, now in the Manchester Art Gallery It was exhibited in both London and 
Oxford m 1873, and sold to Agnew’s, with a smaller version, for ;^il,ooo (for more on The 
Shadow of Death, K C Gissmg, IL'i/I/am Ho/wini Himt (1936), chapter xiv, espeaally p 180 and 

frcing p 182, and Pre-Raphaelite Paintings m the Manchester City Art Galleries, plate 10, Mary 
Bennett, Catalogue of an Exhibition Arranged by the Walker Art Gallery, Walker Art Gallery, 
ivcrpool, March-Apnl 1969, Victona and Albert Museum, London, May-Junc 1969, items 45 
Md 46) Dodgson dined with the Dubourgs again in towm on August 5 and, on August 13. 
Mr and Mrs Dubourg and Evelyn spent the day with Dodgson in Oxford and he did two 
photographs of Evelyn (Dianes) « Mabel and Emily Kerr 

_ "T** inevitable that Dodgson should come to know the family of his coUeague and fnend 

A ^ photographed Kitchin himself in the sixties, and having encountered his 

aughtCT :^c hoped to photograph her as wcU He laments, however, in his Dianes on June 10, 
1869. that the long-promised photo of Xie Kitchm, as a gipsy-child, has not yet been accom- 
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men WeU, well, perhaps they are and then of course they won’t care about 

photographs but they do look very young, I must say 

The day after you went, I passed by your garden, and saw the httle pug- 
dog wandering in and out, and it turned up its nose at me So I went up to it 
and said, “It is not good manners to turn up your nose at people ' Its eyes 
filled with tears, and it said, “I wasn’t domg it at you, Sir' It was ody to 
keep myself firom crying ” “But what are you crying about, little pi^-dog? 
said I The poor httle dog rubbed its paws over its eyes, and said, Because 

my Ex_” “Because your Extravagance has rumed you? I said Then 

let It be a lesson to you uot to be extravagant You should only spend a 
halfpenny a year ” “No, it’s not that,” said the httle dog “It’s be<^usc my 

Ex_” “Because your Excellent master, Mr Kitchm, is gone? I said 

“No /” said the httle dog “Do let me fimsh the word' It’s because niy Exie 
is gone >” “Well' What of that?” I said “She’s only a child' She’s not a 

bone'” 

“No,” said the pug “she’s not a bone 

“Now, teU me the truth,” I said “Which do you like the best? Xie, or 

The httle dog thought for a mmute, and then he said. She s very bonne,^ 
you know that means ‘good’ in French But she’s not so good as a bone' 

Wasn’t It an interestmg conversation? Tell me what photographs Hugh 
and Brook choose and give my love to them, and to Herbert and take a 
leetle tmy shce of it for yourself 

Yours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


pLshed.” But two da>s later (D,ar,«. p 281) K.tchm brou^t over ^-^om I 

3 photos ” On July 5,1870 (p 289), Dodgson took more photos, Xic and Herbert Kjt^, the 
last be,ng one ofL seated, dressed m rags ” Then Xte became a re^ s.tter Onjpnl^’ 
1873 (Varies) “Fetched Xie and Herbert, and photo’d them m Indsm shawls . on May 14 
(p 321) “PhL’dXtemsvtnterdress p^). m red ^tne^t. ^dm Greek dress , on June 12 
Planes) “Photo’d Xie with spade and bucket m beik and m Greek dress an on J y 4 
“Took ^e m Chinese dress (a positions) ” Henry Holiday later recalled how Dod^n shared 
my admiration for the beautifiil httle [Kitchm] daughter, of ss horn he took photographs at 
friuent mtervals from [the time she was a child] nil she ss-as grovs-n up [She] was called 
Alexandra, but as this name %s as long she w as called m her famdy X, or rather Xie (Remmsccnc^ 
of Mv Ufe (1914), p 165) Mrs Kitchm was Ahce Maud b844’-i93o), daughter of Bndg« 
Taylor many years the Bntish Consul at Ehmore The Kitclun children mennoned 

here were Alexandra Rhoda (1864-1925 named after h^ g^mothcr, AJexM^ Pnnc«s of 
Wales, a childhood fnend of her mother's) who marked (1890) Arthur O^ew (1825-1936). 
hamster Senior Examiner and Assistant Secretary. Board of Education, W^teM Geo ge 
Herbert (b 1865) architect, Hugh Bndges (1867-1945) Headmirner S^ B^ S^ool. 
mouth, and Brook Taylor (1869-1940), architect. For photographs of ^e sec Cicmg p 221 
belosv. CoUingsvood. p 368, Gemsham plates 62 and 64 (the latter mdudes her three brothers) 
The one of her^th snohn was on viess at the Arts Coun^ exhibinon Horn Today Pamnng is 
Dead’ The Begmnmg of Photography.’ V.ctona and Albert Museum Spring 1972. and other 
photographs of her ^e m the Berol, Princeton. Te«s and Argos> Bo^ Stor^New York) 
coHemom Henry Holiday painted her svth his daughter W.mfred m a picture ennded Tf,c Duet 
reproduced m his memoir faang p 250 Wimfred Holiday ss as a bridesmaid at Xie s as edding 

(T 7 ie Times Apnl 18 1890 p 5) 
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To H. R Rivers 

Facsimile Hines 

The Clicstnuts, Guildford 
September i, 1873 

Dear Mr Rivers, 

Could you give me a line here to say whether I could have a short time 
with you in London on Thursday’^ I could come at almost any hour you 
like to name I should like to see wlictlicr you can give me any further help 
as to my difficulties with “p” in sucli combinations as “impossible,” “tlicm 
patience,” “tire power,” “spake,” which combinations have lately beaten 
me when trying to read in tlic presence of others, in spite of my feeling quite 
cool, and trying my best to do it “on rule ” These failures have ratlicr de¬ 
ferred the hope I had formed of being very soon able to help in Churcli 
again, for if I break down m reading to only one or two, I should be all the 
worse, I fear, for the presence of a congregation 
With kindest regards to Mrs Rivers, I am 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Maud Standen^ 

MS LUly 

Clirist Church, Oxford 
September i, 1873 

My dear Maud, 

Do you mean “Victoria Place” or “Victoria Square”^ Your letter says 
Place I had i-f hours today in Reading from 12^ to 2 and tried in vain to 
find you It was chiefly my own fault, for I had forgotten the number, and 
stupidly had left your letter behind I first went to Victoria Place, but the 
houses were so small I doubted if you could possibly squeeze into one I had 
a vague idea it was No 3, so tried that house “Not known there ” 

Then I tried Victona Square, wluch (bcginmng with an 8) evidently hadn’t 
got a No 3 So I took up the idea that it was No ii, and rang thathc]], 
but again in vain, though the maid seemed pleased to see me — and tliat was 
odd, because I couldn t have been the person she expected I did not dare to 

1 Dodgson went to town on the Thursday (September 4) and “had an mtcrvicw with Mr 
Rivers at iii” (Dianes) 

• ^ Janua^ 17, 1S73, Dodgson went to Reading from London “and spent 2 or 3 hours svith 
the Standens ” He had also arranged to ufcc Adaud and Isabel to the theatre m London on the 
twenty-third but, when he discovered that he would have to be at Chnst Church then, he sent 
Ks a T Miss Brewer, for her to take the girls instead On July 23, Miss Brewer brought 

^ ^ e en over to Chnst Church, and Dodgson did five photographs of them 
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go on ringing bells all along that row of houses -1 should have had a lot of 
angry maid-scr\^ants following me, which would have been more dangerous 
than a s^varm of wasps so I simply walked slowly up and down on the 
opposite side of the road horn end to end, m hopes somebody would see me 
from the wmdows, and theii, seemg no fnendly faces, I walked back, sad 
but not broken-hearted, to the Railway Station 

Yours afiectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

Does Miss Brewer want a “cabmet” or “carte” of Helen in mght-go\vn^ 
Love to any lovable ammals you may happen to have m the house ^ 


To Ella Momer-Wilhams^ 

Text Picture Book, p 225 

[Christ Church, Oxford] 
Saturday [November 1873] 

My dear Ella, 

I send you VoL H of my Journal, and am much obliged to you for lending 
me yours ^ So far, I have come upon very httle that you need be unwilling 

^ The dircctoncs of the time list a Miss Brewer at 5 Victoria Square, Kings Road, Reading. 

* EUa Chlora Faithfull (1859-1954) was the only daughter of (Sir) Monicr Momer-WUhams, 
the onentahst. Shemamed (1881) Samuel Bickersteth (1857-1937). Ciaplam to George V, Canon 
of Canterbury On May i, 1866, Dodgson “dmed at Professor Momcr-Wilhams’ We had each 
called on the other twice, but never met before 1 thought him pleasant, and Mrs Wflliams par¬ 
ticularly so Also I saw the httle Ella, whom I had noticed before, and wished to photograph” 
(Diaries, p 242) Before the month was out, Dodgson photographed Ella at least twice, and she 
sat for him on a number of other occasions She was also the reapient of an inscnbed copy of 
Alice FII3 later recorded some memories of her friendship with Dodgson “As a duld he gave 
one the sense of such perfect understanding, and this knowledge of cluld nature was the same 
whether the child was only seven years of age, or m her teens A ‘grown-up’ child was his 
horror He called one day just after I had ‘put my hair up,’ and I, with guhsh pride, was pleased 
he should be there to see My satisfaction received a blow when he said, ‘ I will take you for a w aUt 
if you let your hair down your back, but not unless ’ What girl could refuse the attracnon of a 
walk svith him? I speeddy comphed with his request, and was rewarded by an hour of happy 
companionship mainly occupirf as we walked along by playing a game of croquet m our 
heads A visit to Mr Dodgson’s rooms to be photographed -was always full of surpnses 
Although he had quamt fanaes m the way he dressed his httle sitters, he never could bear a 
dressed-up child. A ‘natural chdd’ with ruffled untidy hair suited hun far better, and he would 
place her m some ordinary position of daily life, such as sleeping, or readmg and so produce 
chamung pictures On one occasion he was anxious to obtam a photograph of me as a child 
sitting up m bed m a fright, wnth her hau standing on end as if she had seen a ghost. He tried to 
get this effect wnth the aid of my father’s electneal machine but it failed, chiefly I fear because 
I was too young quite to appreciate the current of electricity that had to be passed through me” 
(Picture Book, pp 222-4) “The last time I saw Mr Dodgson,” Ella recorded elsewhere “notlong 
f’cfore his death, was at the Indian Institute at Oxford, when, fiiU of characteristic teasing, as 

[Notes 2 and 3 continued on next page 
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for the public to read For I consider such sentences as* “July 10 - Fractious 
all the evenmg, and went to bed in the sulks,” and again “July 14 - 
Bought a new parasol, and sat out on the balcony to be admired A little 
girl passing by told me I looked ‘as stuck up as a peacock m its Sunday best 
I would liave broken the parasol over her head, only I couldn’t reach her, 
as quite natural and childlike 

I suppose the passage that made you at fust unwilling to lend me the book 
was this one “July 21 - At breakfast Mamma objected to my taking more 
marmalade, saying I had already helped myself three times ‘profusely ’ I was 
so vexed that I got hold of the tablcclodi, and jerked all the plates and things 
down upon the floor Of course some were broken It wasn’t my fault As I 
told Mamma, my temper’s as good as gold, unless you provoke me And 
then I m a httle queer sometimes—” But even tins is a little madent that 
might happen to any one I don’t think the worse of you for it (because that 
would be impossible) 

Your affectionate friend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Beatrice Hatch 

MS Berg 

[Christ Church, Oxford] 
November 13, 1873 

My dear Birdie, 

I met her just outside Tom Gate, walking very stiffly, and I think she was 
trying to find her way to my rooms So I said, ‘‘W^hy have you come here 
without Birdie^ So she said, ‘‘Birdie’s gone ' and Emily’s gone ’ and Mabel 
isn t kind to me ’ And two little waxy tears came running down her checks 
Why, how stupid of me * I vc never told you who it was, all the time * 
It was your new doll ^ I was very glad to see her, and I took her to my room, 

he tned to prove to me the mother of six sons, how mfimtely supenor he considered girls 
W boys, and t^t was indeed a settled conviction he was always ready to defend” (Ella C F 
Bickerstcth, ” ‘Ahce in Wonderland’ ” (Letter to the Editor), The Times, March 24 1928. 
PS, ^ also “Obituary Mrs S Bicketsteth.” The Times, December 2,1954 p 7, “Funerals 
S Bickcrsteth ” The Times, December 4, 1954, p 7) For photographs of Ella, see Gcm- 
sheim, plate 59 and Hatch, facmg p 86 

In 1873, Sla wrote later, “Lewis Carroll called at our house m Oxford early that 
November md m the course of conversation promised to lend me the journal of his travels 
(no ^ubt *e manuscript of his Russian Journal] if I would allow him to have mine I consented 

In no one, as the chance of readme his journal was too good to 

miss” {Picture Book, pp 224-5) 


ut V T ^ ^ present from Mr Dodgson It had fair hair brushed back from 

f ^ pictures of Its namesake and when pmehed would emit plamtivc cncs 

8?-^ ^ amma Alice’ lived to a good old age treasured by her owner* (Hatch, 
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and ga’.c lu'r conu Vc<ta iinfch'-'^ to ot nnd a cup of njct melted to 
dtinl. for tlic poor IittE thm^ '' t; itr) ininjtr) and thirst) after her long 
e alk So I uu!. Co ,ic nrd *>!t do ’ n I * the hre, and let's Im. c a comfo’-tablc 
chat ” ‘ Oh no ’ r n ' ' vntd “{ d /• lul ntlitr not' Yon 1 now I do melt 
«o I a} t I'lK And 'he n^aclc nu I'dc her quite to die otlier side of the 
room "h re it -’a' tcr% cold and tiun 'he <at on nn 1 n.c and fanned 
hc'<-df V 1 h a penwap^r h cat3<e 'lie '^aid ‘he v as afraid the end of her nose 

V a*- hcg.nnmc to 1, eh 

*’You’’L no ruc’ho \ crrefnl t ln\e to he a’c dolls,' ‘he‘aid “Win 
ilicrc a as a < ‘te' of n n c - a’ 01,Id a oa I rhea e it' - ‘he ” ent up to the fire 
to e irm her h’^uh and one o‘*her lumR dropped nght off' There no” 

“Ofcoiir'e It dropped rif/' otT ’ I ‘aid ‘ becau'c it e as the hand ’ 

" And ho ' do ' on 1 nov it u as die n- h' Hand, Mister Carroll' ’ tJie doll said 

So IM d, ‘ I thud u n .s' 1 as c Ikc.i the ri^l ( liand, became die odicr hand 
s as /t/f ” 

The doH said. “1'han t laiicth It s a ,cr% bad jo^ c Win c\cn a common 

V ooden doll coidd nnJ c a 1 -ttcr jnl c than tint \nd besides, dic\\e made 
nn mouth ST. stiff a”d hard, that 1 cm’/ laugh if lira c\cr so much 

Don’t be cross abaut n,' I ‘aid ‘but tell me diis Em going to gne 
Birdie and die odier children one photograph cacli, v hichcaer thc\ choose 
V/luch do ’ ou dunk B rdic vill choose'” 'T don’t knov said the doll 
“aou'd bcdcr ask her. ’ 

So I tool lier home in a Hansom Cab Which asould \ou lilc, do jou 
thud ’ Arthur as Cupid*' or Arthur and Wilfnd together'or sou and Ethel 
as bceear children* o- Ediei standing on a bo\' or one of a ourself' 

Your affeaionatc fnend. 
Less 15 Carroll 


Tc Elh Mciucr-Willidnis 

Text h tire lil'cl r 2JC 

{Clinst Church, Oxford] 
November 17 I1873] 

M) dear Ella, 

I return )our bool " v ith man) di3nl.s, ) ou v ill be v ondenng \vh) I kept 
It so long I understand, from vliat )ou said about it, dtat )ou base no idea 
of publishing any of it \ ourself, and hope )ou v ill not be annoxed at my 
sending three short chapters of exurarts from it, to be published m the 
Monthly Pad ct I ha\ c not given any names m full, nor put any more definite 
tide to It than simpl) “Ella’s Diar), or The Ex^pcncnccs of an Oxford 
Professor’s Daughter, during a Month of Foreign Traxel 

1 See fjinng p as2 bclov 
- S-e n. 3 on the preceding page 
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I will faithfully hand over to you any money I may receive on account 
of It, from Miss Yonge,’^ the editor of the Monthly Packet ^ 

Your affectionate friend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs. H L Bcitematf 

MS Texas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 23, 1873 

Dear Madam, 

I have had much pleasure in writing my name in the two volumes, 
according to your wish 


Dodgson admired both the novels and children’s stones by Charlotte Mary Yongc (1823- 
1901), and on May 4, 1863, gave a copy of her Scenes and Cliaraciers (1847) as a birthday present 
to Alice Liddell (Dianes, p 196, Sotheby catalogue, Apnl 2-4, 1928, lot 334) He sent Miss 
Yonge an msenbed copy of Alice (Diaries, p 556) and was delighted to meet her on May 3,1866, 
at a luncheon party at Bartliolomcw Pnee’s “It was a pleasure I had long hoped for,” he rote in 
his Dianes (p 243), “and I was very much pleased with her cheerful and easy manner - the sort 
of person one knows in a few minutes as well as many m as many years ’’ On the following day, 
Miss Yonge and her mother called on Dodgson, and he photographed the two (Gcmsheim, 
plates 56 and 57) Miss Yonge thought the results “excellent likenesses admirable photographs,’’ 

ind ordered more than two dozen copies (Charlotte Yonge to Dodgson, May n [1866], MS 
Halyard) Later Dodgson in faa published A Tangled Tale, Unnek, Mischmascli and other works 
m the Monthly Packet 

* “I treated the whole matter as a hoax,” Ella later recalled, “and wrote to tell him so, 
receiving this letter m reply ‘My dear Ella, I gnevc to tell you that every word of my letter was 
strictly tnie I will now tell you more - that Miss Yongc has not declined the MS, but she will not 
&ve more tl^ a guinea a chapter WiU that be enough? Yours affectionately, C L Dodgson ’ 
this second letter succeeded in takmg me m, and with childish pleasure I wrote and said I did 
not quite understand how it was myjoumal could be worth printing, but expressed my pleasure 
t cn received this letter My dear Ella, I’m afraid I have hoaxed you too much But it really was 
trae 1 hoped you wouldn’t be annoyed at my etc, ” for the very good reason that I hadn’t done 
It. I gave no olAer title than “Ella's Diary,” nor did I give that title Miss Yonge hasn’t declined it - 
ecai^ s e asn t seen it And I need hardly explain that she hasn’t given more than three gumeas! 
wot tor tl^ hundred gumeas would I have shown it to any one-after I had promised you I 
wouldn t In haste. Yours affecUonately, C LX) ’ I confess to having been rather disappointed,” 
Ella condudes, but my love for Mr Dodgson soon led me to his rooms m Chnst Church, where 
we laughed together over thejoke, though I told him that I had not forgiven him, and should not 
have gone to see him, had I not wanted to see his pictures!” (Picture Book, pp 226-8) 

T Barnmans were one of the great theatncal families of the century The father, Hczckiah 

MaLl (1812-75) revolted agamst a stnet Methodist upbnngmg in Baltimore, 

^ryland, went on to the stage and acted with Ellen Tree and the elder Bo^ He became the 
to succeed in London’s West End, and as manager of the Lyceum he 
r ^ ^839 Bateman mamed Sidney 

made ltLS n xf ^Bhsh comedian Three of their daughters 

husband acted in i ° f ^ ^^1 was a popular playwright of the day, and her 

k^r^fossi^ ^ T ° P ^ *<= Lyceum, and four years 

Wells She rebuilt u concentrate her energies on revitalizing Sadler’s 

•^pplcd bfd^L •• u r u Lome for Shak^care, and was, as a result, 

cnpplcd by debt. The eldest of the three actress daughters was Ztc Jmephme (1842-1917). 
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Mr Dubourg interested me much b) what he told me of your idea of 
the possibility of dramatising one or other of the u\o Alices I hope that, 
while dissuading )ou from entertaining the idea at present, he expressed 
to you, as full) as I did to him, my sense of the compliment paid me by your 
having thought of it 

I am much obliged by your kind offer of adnussion to the Lyceum, I hope 
soon to have the opportunity' of again seeing and enjo^^ng the acting of your 
daughters, as I remember wntli much pleasure tlie few occasions on which 
I have seen them as yet Such acting is aKvays a great treat to me Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

To hts sister Mary 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 30, 1873 

My dearest Mary, 

I think you will be interested to see these verses Dr Gatty sent me a copy, 
and as I found that the fanuly arc sclhng copies for the benefit of the 
Children’s Hospital, I sent for a few of them to give away ^ I hope you and 
yours arc going on fairly w'cll (“yours” is a shorter phrase than naming the 
whole family individually) I fancy Stuart’s recollection of “Uncle Tarves”^ 
must be getting rather misty by this time 

who mamed (1866) George Crowe She fmt appeared on the stage at the age of eight, billed 
wnth a -joungcr sister as “The Bateman Children,” and bter she went on to be a major actress, 
placing Medea, Lad) Macbeth opposite Irving s Macbeth, and the title role m Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary Isabel (1854-1934) also performed as a chfld, and went on to a glittenng career 
in which she pla)cd Juliet, Lady Teazle, Portia and Opheha to Irvmg’s Hamlet She later left 
the stage and became Mother-General of the Commumty of St. Mary the Virgin, Wantage 
Virgima Frances (1853-1940) tooF the stage name Virgima Francis and had a stage career sim^r 
to her sisters’ In 1882 she married Edward Compton (1854-1918) and continued to play leading 
parts with the Compton Comedy Company, which she managed after her husband’s death 
Four of her five children, among them f 4 y Compton, went on to the stage, and the fifth was 
Compton Mackenzie the novelist She is also the author of The Church and Dramatic Literature 
(1908) On July 5, 1872, Dodgson went to towm expressly to see Kate Bateman aa the leadmg 
role in Augustin Daly’s Leah at the Lyceum, and judged it “worth seeing” (Diaries, p 312), 
and on January 10, 1873, he thought that Isabel Bateman “acted well” with Henry Irving in 
W G Wills’s Charles I (p 318) Preasely two weeks after he w rote this letter, he accepted Mrs 
Bateman s offer of a box at the Lyceum for two fnends of his (MS Texas) On the following 
January to wliflc in London, Dodgson called on Mrs Bateman ‘and had the pleasure of making 
acquamtance with her Mrs Crowe, and Miss Isabel Bateman” (p 326) For more on the Bate- 
tuans sec Isabel Mary, From Theatre to Convait (1936), Compton Mackenzie, “Introduction,” 
Fay Compton, Rosemary (1926), Compton Mackenzie, My Life and Times Octave One (1963), 
especially pp 84-5 

The verses do not accompany the letter but see Dodgson to Caroline Erskine on the next 
page, n. 6 

’ Presumably the three-y car-old-nephew’s pronunaation of” Unde Charles, ” that is, Dodgson 
himsclfi ^ 
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Winter IS just thinking of beginning here I suppose it lias been a guest of 
yours for some time What chinning news of Loin’s* recovery She seems 
to be on the high road to really good hcilth now 

Your ever iffectionatc brother, 

C L Dodgson 


To Corohne Erskinc 

MS Ingilby 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
December 5, 1873 

My dear Miss Erskine, 

I have had in my mind for some time your request for names of new 
books for children, and I have had several hunts m the booksellers’ shops, 
but not with much result as yet A little nearer Chnstnns there will be more 
choice, no doubt Here are a few 

Misunderstood,^ new edition with pictures by du Miuner, published by 
Bentley - a book that you no doubt know well the pictures arc very good 
Pet by Rev Hawcis ^ Seems a very clever book, and his capital pictures 
by Mrs Haweis I have given one copy to a little girl of 9, who wntes that 
she likes It “very much indeed ’’ 

Gutta Percha Willie by G MacDonald,^ with pictures by A Hughes, 
seems a capital book, best, perhaps, for boys, as Pet is for girls 

Queer Folk by Knatchbull-Hugcsscn,® seems good also, though all his 
books look to me a little too long-winded for children 
I don’t remember any others that strike me as w’^orth mention 
The enclosed verses® seem to me so beautiful and touching that I have got 
some copies for giving away The family arc selling them for the benefit of 
the Children’s Hospital 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

* His sister Louisa’s 

’ A moral tale by Florence Montgomery first published m 1869, reissued with illustrations by 
George du Mauner m 1873 wnth an 1874 publication date, it reached its eighteenth edition by 1882 
® Pet, or Pastimes and Penalties also appeared in 1873 with an 1874 publication date Written 
by Hugh Reginald Haw cis, it is a children’s love story with a morbid endmg 

A romantic tale about a boy blacksmith who grows up to be a socially conscious physician, 
It w^s first pubhshed in 1873 

A collection of seven talcs, it too appeared in 1873 with an 1874 publication date The talcs 
arc largely supernatural, about witches, warlocks and the like 

‘ Lines, 1872 by Mrs Margaret Gatty, comprises twenty rhymed quatrains about suffermg 
Md faith, printed on two leaves A third pnntcd leaf explains that Mrs Gatty composed the lines 
at long intervals, after she had lost the power of wnting with her own hand, and was gradually 
power of speech ’’The pnntcd pages, inscribed by Dodgson to “Miss C Erskinc, from 
OLD, Dec 1873,’’are m the Bodleian 
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To George (111 Mnuncr^ 

MS Texas 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 17, 1873 


Dear Mr du Mauner, 

You arc most kind, but really you shall not sacnficc yourself to such an 
extent, nor undertake the \\ork ot all, unless, when the time comes, you feel 
quite “r the vein This is partly for your sake, and partly (lest you should 
think me a model of unselfishness) for tuy own For I feel sure that if such 
pictures as I want arc attempted at all reluctantly and as a matter of business, 
in fact if they arc drawn in any other way than con ainorc, they will be mere 
cvcry-da'^-lifc productions, wnth nothing W’cird or ghostly about them 
The artist, whoever he may be, should go at them in the spirit of the fat 
boy,” and sa>, “I want to make your flesh creep We wnll wait till the 
fatigue and nausea, consequent on your Xmas labours, have passed away, 
and then re-open the question 

Most truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To H F Rtvers 

MS Senpps 

chnst Church, Oxford 
December 19, 1873 

My dear Rivers, 

(I find I took my B A 3 years before you, so 1 venture to set the example 
of dropping the “Mr ,” m writing to a Umvcrsity man. who is also a fnend ) 
I have too long delayed paying you the small sum due for our two interviews 
on September 4 and 18 (Were those all?) I now enclose £22.0 I hope you 
received the other £220 which I sent you on the 7th of August but I have 
no memorandum of your having said so 

Where arc you going to be from now' till January 22nd? And shall you 

* Dodgson had admired drawings in Punch by George du Mauner (1834-96) and sent him an 
inscnbcd copy oi Alice He also sent him a copy of the French Alice, before it was published for 
cntiasm of the songs On January 17. 18O8. Dodgson called on du Mauner “to make acquam- 
Unce and thank him for undertaking to look over the French Alice ” He was ‘ most kindly 
received by him and his pretty wife, and saw also two of his children ” At the same time 
Dodgson tned to get du Mauner to do some lUustrations for Phaiitasmagcrta, but du Mauncr’s 
ill health prevented him from ukang on the task. On February 15, 1873, Dodgson “heard from 
Mr du Mauner. consenting to do some drawings for an lUustrated Pliantacmagona " presumably 
what would turn out to be RJiynie? and Reason? (1883), but nothing came of this plan either the 
illustrations were supplied by A B Frost (Dianes, pp 241—2, 263, 267 320 55 d) 

* Richard III Act IV. sc n 1 122 or Troiliis and Cressida Act V, sc m, 1 32 

® Charles Dickens, Pickwick Papers (1837), chapter vm 
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be with or without your boy-pupils during a whole or part of the time’ 
I should be glad to manage to have some more of your most valuable 
superintendence and instruction, for just now I am in a bad way for speaking, 
and a good deal discouraged I actually so entirely broke down, twice lately, 
over a hard “C,” that I had to spell the word' Once was m a shop, which 
made it more annoying, however it is an annoyance one must make up one s 
mind to bear, I suppose, now and then - especially when, as now, I have 
been rather hard worked I expect you would pronounce me now decMly 
worse, both in reading and speaking, than I was when I visited you at 
Knowles Bank.^ 

With kindest regards to Mrs Rivers, I am 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To H F, Rmrs 


MS Houghton 

The chestnuts, Guildford 
December 27, 1873 

My dear Rivers, 

Thanks for your letter At present all I can settle is, not to come for the 
week beginnmg on the 29th There will be time enough before the loth to 
wnte agam, when I know my plans more defimtely Of course you won t 
alter any of your plans on my account Let me take my chance 

I had hoped to hear you were going to be by the sea somewhere for your 
vacations, so that I could have taken a lodging near you and had the benefit 
of your instructions, as I should have preferred the sea to Tonbridge in the 
winter but if you are moving about, and not settling down anywhere, or 
if you are going to visit friends, of course that plan would not be feasible ® 
Thanks for advice about hard **C,” which I acknowledge as my vanquisher 
m single-hand combat, at present As to working the jaw more, your 
advice is within my power, generally but as to the direction to “keep the 
back of the tongue down, in the moment of chficulty, I fear you might almost 
as well advise me to stand on my head' Believe me 


Address to Christ Church 


Very truly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


^ Rivers* home near Tonbridge 

= Dodgson spent January 12 to 15 with Rivers near Tonbndgc 
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To Gflynor Simp^on^ 

Text Colhng\\ ood, pp 377“8 


[The Chestnuts, Guildford] 
December 27, 1873 

My dear Ga^mor, , , 

My name IS spelt ^Mth a “G” that IS to say Dodgson Any one ^vho 

spells It the same as that retell (I mean of course the Chairman of Com¬ 
mittees in the House of Commons"-) offends me deeply, and/or ei-cr It is a 
thing I cait forget, but itcvcr canforgti’c' If you do it again, I shall call you 
“’a^Tior ” Could you Ine happ> ^^^th such a name? 

As to danang, m> dear, I never dance, unless I am allowed to do it,« »:y 
con pcadwr way There is no use trying to desenbe it it has to be seen to be 
beheved The last house I tned it in. the floor broke through But then it was 
a poor sort of floor - the beams were only six inches thick, hardly worth 
calling beams at all stone arches arc mucli more sensible, when any danang, 
ofmy pccuUar hnd. is to be done Did you ever see the Rhinoceros, and the 
Hippopotamus, at the Zoological Gardens, trying to dance a minuet together? 

It is a touching sight 111. 

Give any fo"’ "> 

surprise her, and believe me r j 

^ Your affectionate tnend, 

T /*wic 


.hcm m Ivadon fi c'„d„,lla vvs . *iag .o b, 

bang Ga>-nor. Rcguuld [“d other and too artifiaa] Before 

H chief part” 

anderella, they acted !t Ld Mother Christmas pantomime. In any event, he 

s:»..i. »<■ »'• 

and B«„ty 325) Monk-Bretton (a “wretch” presumably 

John George Chairman of Committees from February 1865 to April 

because he was a Liberal) was actually t^nanui^ 

1872 At the time Dodgson wntes he ssas Hnanaal Secretary to the Treasury 
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To Florence Terrf 

MS Houghton 

Chnst Cliurch, Oxford 
January 1874 

My dear Florence, 

Ever since that heartless piece of conduct of yours (I allude to the affair 
of the Moon and the blue silk gown) I have regarded you ^vlth a gloomy 
interest, rather than with any of the affection of former years - so that the 
above epithet “dear” must be taken as conventional only, or perhaps may 
be more fidy taken m the sense in which we talk of a “dear” bargain, mean¬ 
ing to imply how much it has cost us, and who shall say how many sleepless 
mghts It has cost me to endeavour to unravel (a most appropriate verb) that 
“blue silk gown”? 

Will you please explain to Tom about that photograph of the family 
group, which I promised him? Its history is an instructive one, as illustrating 
my habits of care and deliberation In 1867 the picture was promised him, 
and an entry made in my book In 1869, or thereabouts, I mounted the picture 
on a large card, and packed it in brown paper In 1870, or 1871, or there¬ 
abouts, I took it with me to Guildford, that it might be handy to take with 
me when I went up to town Since then I have taken it two or three times 
to London, and on each occasion (having forgotten to dehver it to him) 
I brought It back agam This was because I had no convement place m 
London to leave it m But now I have found such a place Mr Dubourg has 
kmdly taken charge of it — so that it is now much nearer to its future owner 
than it has been for 7 years I quite hope, in the course of another year or two, 
to be able to remember to bnng it to your house or perhaps Mr Dubourg 
may be callmg, even sooner than that, and take it with him You will wonder 
why I ask yon to tell him instead of writmg myself The obvious reason is 


^ Florence appears from ume to time m Dodgson’s Diaries as bemg present or absent -when he 
visited the Terrys On one such occasion, Apnl 7, 1865 (p 228), he noted that she sang two 
songs, in July 1865 he photographed her with the rest of the Terrys (on July 17 he took her as 
Cinderella), and on November 8, 1865, he recorded her first appearance on the stage, m the 
part of Sybil in Tom Taylor’s ^ Sheep in Wolf's Clothing Piancs) He escorted her and other 
Terry «*dd^ to pantomimes at the Drury Lane, and on other occasions went to sec her act 

r i ooo of his three leather-bound copies of 

0 in^-G (P 307) The affair of the Moon and the blue silk gown” in the first paragraph 
IS unexplamed but may refer to props for a photograph 

[ 204] 
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that } ou ^\^Il be able, from s)'mpathy, to put my dcla) m the most favourable 
light - to make him see that, as hast) puddings are not the best of puddings, 
so hast) judgements are not the best of judgements, and that he ought to be 
content to wait, e\en another 7 )cars, for his picture, and to sit “like 
patience on a monument, smiling at grief This quotation, by the w^ay, is 
altogether a nnsprmt Let me explain it to ) ou The passage ongmally stood 
“They sit. Like patients on the Monument, sraihng at Greenwich ” In the 
next edition “Grecnw ich” was prmted short “Greenh’* and so got gradually 
altered into “Gnef ” The allusion of course is to the celebrated Dr Jenner,- 
who used to send all his patients to sit on the top of the Monument (near 
London Bndge) to inhale fresh air, promising them that, when they were 
W'cll enough, they should go to “Grccnwach Fair ” So of course they always 
looked out towards Greenwich, and sat smiling to think of the treat m store 
for tlicm A pla) W"is w ntten on the subject of their inhahng the fresh air, 
and was for some time attributed to hmi (Shakespeare), but it is certainly 
not in his st)Ie It w'ls called The Wandmng Air, and was lately revived at 
the Queen’s Theatre^ The custom of sitting on the Monument was given 
up when Dr Jenner went mad, and insisted that the air w'as w'orst up there, 
and that the lower you went the more airy it became Hence he always called 
those little )ards, below the pavement, outside kitchen w'lndow's, “the 
kitchai airier" a name tliat is stdl in use 
All this information you arc most welcome to use, the next time you are 
in want of something to talk about You may say you learned it from 
“a distinguished etymologist,” which is perfectly true, since any one who 
know's me b) sight can easily distinguish me from all other etymologists 
What parts arc you and Polly now playing’ Believe me to be 
(conventionally) 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To George du Maimer 

MS Texas 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 28, 1874 

My dear du Mauner, 

Here is another child-saying for you, if you care to make use of it It 
comes from the same family as the “railroad scene 

^ Twelfth Night Act II, sc n.D 117-8 
* Edward Jenner (1749-1823), discoverer of vaccination 

’ Charles Rcadc s drama based on the Tichbome Case, The Watidenng Heir, opened at the 
Queen s Theatre on November 15, 1873, Ellen Terry took over the female lead on February 28 
1874 in her effort to make a comeback on the London stage Dodgson saw it on January 15 
and with Ellen Terry actmg in it on April 15 “Her acting is simply wonderful’ {Diaries, 

PP 326 329) 
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Two little girls come down to breakfast - one carrying her doll 

Quoth the doll-hearer to herself, in a stage “aside,” ‘Tm more fond of my 

child than Lma is of hers I bnng my child down to breakfast ” 

To whom the doU-less one (bitterly), “Ah' Do you^ And I suppose you’d 

bnng your child down to breakfast if she had Bronchitis, wouldn’t you^”^ 

I repent me that I have left Beatnx^ so long without the answer to the 

“robbers and gentlemen” In case she should not have guessed it yet, I 

enclose It ^ , 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs F. P MorrelP 

MS NYPL 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
Fnday [January 30, 1874] 

My dear Mrs Morrell, 

I should have been very happy to accept your invitation for tomorrow, 

but duty calls and I must go *” I have a vote for Guildford, and am going 

down there tomorrow, to lend my feeble aid towards turning out Mr 

Gmldford Onslow, and I don’t expect to be back till late ® 

You need be in no hurry to return the songs, etc I am glad to hear they 

are so much appreaated. , 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


For an instance sshcre du Manner adopted a Dodgson suggestion for a cartoon, sec CoUing- 
wood, pp 156-7, and R. B Shaberman, "Du Manner Dlustratcs Carroll,” Under the Qinzzws 
Glass (1972). PP 46-7 

* Dodgson first met Beatrix -when he called on du Mauner on January 17, 1868, and thought 
her a pretty child (Diaries, p 265) When he called agam on Apnl 7 he was able to record that 
this time he partially tamed” her He paid another visit to the du Manners m London eleven 
days after he wrote this letter Beatrix du Mauner (1864-1913) mamed (1884) Charles Chnstian 
Hoyer Millar (1861-1942), a mining engineer and author of books on phosphates (for more on 
the MUars, sec C C Hoyer Millar, George du Mauner and Olliers, 1937) For Dodgson’s photo¬ 
graph of Beatnce du Mauner, see facing p 673, below 

Neither the puzzle nor the ansv/cr accompames the letters, but the puzzle might have been 
a version of the nvcr-crossing problem of which Dodgson was fond Sometimes called “Four 
Gender^ and Their Wives” (sec Picture Book, p 317) or ‘Missionanes and Canmbals,” it 1$ 
a complicated extension of the ‘ Fox, Goose, Bag of Com” puzzle that Dodgson mentions to 
Jessie Sinclair on p 300, below For possible soluuons, sec fisher, pp 112-3 
c encountered the wife of Fredenck Parker Monell (1839-1908), Steward of 

St John s CoUege, Oxford, Soliator to the Umversity, and someUmc Mayor of Oxford, at a 
dinner pai^ on Apnl 29 1873, and then called on her the foUosving day From then on into the 
Tu t>nie to ume, dmed ss ith *em, and photographed 

u (Diaries, p 353. May 3, July 11, Nosember 29. 1873) Mrs 

O^o^d H^rnettc Anne, the daughter of Phflip Wynter, President of St John’s 

9 a m for Guildford, to vote for 
^mb^^er? D a exatement of election The 

In Au Church agam about loj” (Dianes) 

dutmt mn. Conservat,^. defeated a 

distant relation, the Liberal incumbent, Guildford James H ME Onflow 
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To H F Rivor5 

MS McMastcr 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 2, 1874 

My dear Rivers, 

T]ie state of tlie case regarding iny sisters is tins There arc 7 m all 

1 does not stammer 

2 stammer very slightly (of these one is such an invalid, you arc not likely 
ever to sec her) 

2 stammer to a moderate amount (of these one is marned and lives in the 
north of England - you will never see her) 

2 stammer rather badly 

So that probably you might have coming to you for lessons two rather 
bad cases, one moderate, and one very slight If vath this prospect (plus 
myself for occasional lessons), you arc willing to take 30 guineas as fair 
remuneration, I have much pleasure in closing with the offer - and I enclose 
a cheque to the amount 

I hope they wnll come to you 2 or 3 at a time, as I am pretty sure they arc 
all alike, and need the same rules and if only they will make each other 
observe the rules, they might make rapid progress, in their osvn domestic 
arclc ^ 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

I have been speaking lately with almost no hesitation and with great comfort 
to myself - with the consaousness that the breath was flowing out in an 
unbroken stream - being decidedly better since my last visit to you 


^ Some of the sisters can be idcntihcd here The mamed one is, of course, Mary CoUingrvood, 
Mid the invalid is probably Louisa Dodgson (Diawes, p 289, August 28 1872) Of the remaining 
five. We know that Hennetta, Elizabeth and Carohne Dodgson took lessons from Rivers, and 
podgson, when recording one of their visits to Rivers in his Dianes (March 24, 1874), adds 
I hope we may do each other much good by reading together ” Dodgson’s letter to Rivers of 
March 10 1874, below, implies, furthermore, that Henrietta Dodgson was one of the slight 
stammerers 
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To Mrs. F. P. Morrell 

MS Berg 

Christ Cliurch, Oxford 
Thursday night Fcbniary 12, 1874]* 

Dear Mrs Morrell, 

I protest against CARTEL as not being “a well-known English word,” 
which an anagram should always be Many would not know the word at 

all 2 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S Of course the letters also make CLARET, but what is that^ A French 
wine, which no real Englishman (except a believer in Mr Gladstone) would 
ever drink — when he could get port ^ 


To Francis PagcF 

MS Pnnccton 

February 21 [1874] 

My dear Paget, 

“Ah! We dread an ugly knave’” 

There' I thought it out last night after getting into bed It is a correct 
anagram for “Edward Vaughan Kenealy ” 

Yours, etc, 
CLD 


1 Dodgson dined with the Morrells on the date assigned to this letter, a Thursday, and judged 
the occasion a very pleasant evening” pianes) 

‘ For Dodgson and anagrams, sec his letter to Francs Paget, on this page and n 4, below 
Gla^tonc s monumental Budget of i 8 ( 5 o was a landmark in Anglo-French amicability 
It provided for reduced duties on French imports, including n mes 

Paget (1851-1911). who had just got a First at Chnst Church and been elected to 
a Semor Studentship mcceeded L.ddeU as Dean ,n 189a and became Bishop of Oxford in 1901 
ofthn in anagrams and other plays on words On January a8 

thme ITf eiven to him in a school examination ‘Average - a 

thref “ sentence in a booh ' In tins country, hens lay two or 

namesfn^hentr?^^ ? 3 -^) Dodgson enjoyed creTing anagrams of 

claimant to the T hh 'T was then the leading counsel for the 

PP Tioa s “ estates ForDodgson’s anagrams, sec D,ar.es, J277, HaM, 

W 7 , prsT-i Editor,>Wen,.arJLy, Summer 
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To Jufia (imH Ethel Arnold^ 

Text Arnold, p 

[Clinst Church, Oxford] 
[March 3 1874]“ 

Wlnt rcnnrkably wicktd cliildrcn you arc' 1 don’t think )ou would find 

in all histor}, c\cn if you go hick to the tinier of Nero ind Hchogabilus, 

any instincc of children so hcirtkss and so entirely reckless about returning 

story-books Now I think of it. neither Nero nor Hchogibalus ever failed 

to return my story-book they borrowed Tint isccrcnn, because they ncxer 

borrowed any, md tint ignn is certain because there were none pnnted in 

those days , n- 1 

Ancctionately yours, 

CLD 

To H E Rivers 

MS llcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 10, 1874 

My dear Ruers, 

1 have received from my sister a most interesting account of their x isit to 
you, with V inch they appear to have been w’cll pleased But I should be 

* Julu rnnccj (lSrti-l5K)S), and Ethel Margaret (iR(j6-i93o) were texo more daughters of 
Tlionus Arnold Doth attended the Oxford High School for Girls, both contnbuted to the 
school maganne, and both later served as Secretary at the school Julia won a Clothworkcrs' 
Scholarship read English, and tool a first at Somerville College She iiumcd (1R85) Leonard 
Huxley (i86o-i';J 3) tmd was mother of Julian and Aldous Huxley She also founded and was 
Headmistress of Pnorsficld School As a girl she was one of Dodgson s favountc photographic 
models Ethel later recalled that she herself' was an extremely bad subject" and that Dodgson 
“only took me when he was afraid my feelings would be hurt by his constant preference 
for my sister as a sitter I never catch a whiff of collodion nowadays," Miss Arnold con¬ 
tinues, ' without being transported on the magic wangs of memory to Lewis Carroll’s 
dark room where, shrunk to childhoods proportions, I see myself watching, openmouthed, 
the mysterious process And then the storics-the never-ending, never-failing stones he 
told in answer to our never-ending, never-failing dcmamls! He was indeed a bnngcr of 
delight ’’ Elsewhere Ethel Arnold remembers ‘what an El Dorado of delights those rooms 
[of Dodgson’s] were to his innumerable child friends! The large sitting room was lined with 
well-filled bookshelves under vvhich ran a row of cupboards all round the four walls Oh, 
those cupboards' XVhat wondrous treasures they contamed for the delectation of youth I 
Mechanical bears, dancing dolls, toys and puzzles of every descnption, came from them in 
endless profusion Even after 1 was grov n up I never paid a visit to his rooms without ex- 
pencnnng over again a thrill of dclinous anticipation when a cupboard door swings open ’’ For 
photographs of Julia see Hatch pp 95, 187 (Arnold pp 783-4 and Ethel M. Arnold, “Soaal 
Life m Oxford ’’ Harper s Nai’ Monthly Magazine, vol lxxxt, July 1890, pp 246-56 for more 
on Julia Arnold see Ronald H Clarke TlicHiixfryj (15168) cspeaallypp 100-1 and her obituary 
in TTie Tmirr, December II, 1908, p 13) 

* In her reminiscences Ethel Arnold says that tins note was wntten m 1874, perhaps Dodgson 
vvrote It on the day that lus Dianes read Julia and Ethel Arnold paid me a visit, and I walked 
back widi them ” 
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grateful for a few lines from yaii, to say wliat hopes you give of ultimate 
cure Your having told the younger (Miss Hennetta Dodgson) that she need 
not come again is indeed good news, and I only hope you will have given 
her rules to cure herself of her peculiar form of hesitation, which (as no 
doubt you will have remarked) consists very much of repetition, I have 
noticed sometimes in talking with her that she repeats 2 or 3 words m every 
10 Perhaps however this is more a trick tlian a genuine hesitation I hope 
when next I go home to induce them to have a daily reading aloud in which 
all shall take part 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

To H. F. Rivers 

MS Colicn 

Christ Cliurch, Oxford 
March 16, 1874 

My dear Rivers, 

We have an undergraduate here, who is a very bad stammerer,^ and I want 
very much to get him to come and stay with you I tliink you could cure 
him But I have reason to believe that his father, who has a large family, is 
very poor, and cannot afford much of a fee Do you not sometimes make 
special arrangements with such cases, and take them on reduced terms^ 
I tlunk I remember your telling me something of the sort Of course the 
father would have to take you into Ins confidence, and tell you exactly what 
he could afford The youth is a very nice gentlemanly fellow, and a good 
mathcmatiaan 

He IS going in for honours, and might do well m life, if only he could get 
over this one terrible drawback, which is a bar to so many occupations m 
life In haste. 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

To H F Rivers 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 19, 1874 

My dear Rivers, 

Many thanks for your letter I am sorry to hear you arc so invalided, and 
hope It IS only a passing malady My sister, Miss H Dodgson, had also told 

1 Walter Franai Rees, the fifth son of David Rees of Cowbndgc, Glamorganshire, was an 
Exhibitioner at Christ Church and took a B A in iSyp On October 20 1875 Dodgson 
recorded (Dianes) “In the evening began reading again with Rees, trying the plan of one reading 
i a page of Macaulay, and the other then giving m his own wor^ a summary of the passage ’’ 
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me that she Ind a s>stcm of her o\mi, so )ou need not fear any difficulty 
ansing from )our haaing mentioned it 

Could )ou gne me any more definite idea of wlnt you would do for the 
^outh about whom I wrote’ I told m^ fellow-lecturer (wath whom he 
reads, and who intends to communicate with his father about it) what )ou 
had said, but he did not see w'hat he could say to the father, without more 
information If he were to ask him, “What are >ou prepared to give’” 
the father no doubt would repl), “What will he take my son for’” Could 
you tell me, first, what) ou usually charge when there is no plea of “poverty,” 
and then what sort of reduction )ou would be able to make, on receiving 
satisfactory caidence that the father could not afford mucli 

And would you also tell me what you would charge him per wxek for 
living with you’ Tins charge I suppose is much the same in all cases I pre¬ 
sume the difference would be in the initiatory’ fee 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Lord Saltshur)'^ 

MS Hatfield 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
April 18, 1874 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

Your letter is a very tantalising one I certainly do know a man whose 
mathematical know'lcdge would most likely suffice, and who would be 

' Robert Arthur Talbot Gascx5>-ne-CcCTl, 3rd Marquess of Salisbury (1830-1903), Pnme 
Minister, was himself educated at Chnst Church Dodgson managed an introdurtion to Lady 
Salisbury (Gcorgiana Caroline (i827’-99), eldest daughter of Sir Edward Hall Aldcrson) at 
Oxford on June 22, 1870, when the Salisbury party was in Oxford for Lord Salisbury’s installa¬ 
tion as Chancellor of the University Dodgson’s account of the meeung (Dianrr p 288) reveals 
that at least on this one occasion he raised no objection to his reputauon as the author of Alice 
preceding him H P Liddon, his old fnend “applied to Lady Salisbury who sent a message 
through him, consenung [to be photographed] and asking me to go to All Souls and arrange a 
Umc Accordingly I went and was introduced I fancy Wonderland had a great deal to do with 
my graaous reception Tlie next day Lord Salisbury and party came, and I took negaUves 
of him alone, and with the two little boys [James and Robert] in the dresses they wore as his 
tram bearers In the afternoon Lady Sahsbury and the children came again, first to my rooms 
where I showed them pictures, etc., including the seven first pictures for Through the Looking- 
Glass Then Lady Salisbury went away to make calls, leaving me the children, of whom I took 
two pictures one of the two girls [Maud and Gwendolen], and the other of the four They seem 
a very pleasant and good natured family and the children arc very charmmg ” A friendship with 
the Cenls grew up immediately and frequent visits followed at Chnst Church, m London, and 
at Hatfield House Withm a fortnight of the imtial meeung with the Cedis Dodgson in town, 
dined (July 6) at Lord Salisbury’s and later that week photographed the four Cedi children 
Towards the end of the month, while staying with his Uncle Skcffmgton m Onslow Square, he 
received a note from Lady Salisbury saymg that the children would call on him on the twenty- 
eighth at noon “if that would suit you” (MS Harvard) Actually they came on the twenty- 
seventh and again on the twenty-eighth, ’ I have been writing vcrse-nddlcs for them lately- 
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delighted to have that particular young lady to teach - but alas' he docs not 
live in London, but in my rooms in Christ Church so I am afraid he is not 
available I could not tlunk of any one to mention, but luckily it occurred 
to me to ask the advice of my neighbour, Holland ^ He strongly recommends 
(if only he can be had) a friend of his own, aged about 25, who will some 
day be a school-inspector, I believe 
The address is 

Frank H Peters, Esq " 

22 Palace Road, 

Kensington 

Holland says he is a remarkably clear-headed man, well fitted to teach, 
to be highly recommended on social grounds - m fact by his description 
of him I should judge him to be just the man for your purpose Believe me, 
my dear Lord, 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 


a new style of composition for me,” he noted (Dianes, p 289) In earlyjuly 1871, Dodgson spent 
three nights at Hatfield House to help celebrate “Gwenme’s” birthday “one of the pleasantest 
visits I have ever spent” (p 301) In the following year he went again for the birthday celebration 
(P 312), and at the end of the year he took up the ntual of spending New Year’s Day at Hatfield 
(PP 316-17) Dodgson’s story-telhng became very much a part of his visits, and he invented 
some of the early chapters of Syluie and Bruno expressly for the Cecil children Hatfield House 
and some of its inhabitants served, in fact, as models for places and characters in the stones 
(see p 423) The Cecil children were Beatnx Maud (1858-1950), who would marry (18S3) 
William, 2nd Earl of Selbomc, Gwendolen (1860-1945), author of Lt/e of Robert, Marquis of 
Salisbury, 4 vols (1921—32) James Edward Hubert, later 4th Marquess of Sahsbury (i 86 r-i 947 )> 
Rupert Ernest Wilham (1863-1936), Bishop of Exeter, Edgar Algernon Robert, Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood (1864-1958), Edward Herbert (1867-1918), a much decorated officer m the 
Grenadier Guards, and Hugh Richard Heathcote (1869-1956), M P , Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, RFC officer For more on Dodgson and the Cecik, sec Lewis Carroll and Hatfield 
House, a companion catalogue to the Lewis Carroll Exhibition m the Old Ridmg School of 
Hatfield House, March-October 1975 For Dodgson’s photographs of Lord Sahsbury and the 
Cecil children, see facing p 253, below Lord Sahsbury had presumably wntten to Dodgson 
asking him to recommend a mathematics tutor for his elder daughter 

^ Henry Scott Holland (1847-1918), Semor Student, Lecturer, and Tutor at Christ Church, 
^on of St Paul’s, Regius Professor of Dmmty at Oxford, editor and author, frequently enters 
Dodgson’s Diaries It svas Holland who, on December 8, 1882, proposed Dodgson for Curator 

ofCommonRoom (p 411) According to Dr Strong, Holland “always thought Dodgson had 

to a certam extent missed his age that he ought to have lived m the Middle Ages in the palmy 
ys of Scholasticism His peculiar gifts of mind would have enabled him to rout all other 
schoolmen, and to produce subtleties and dialectical terms which would have beaten and con¬ 
founded the whole of Europe He pictured Dodgson lecturing (as is said of one of the Schoolmen) 
to elcvra thousand enthusiastic students They would have flocked to him from all the Umver- 
sitics - Pans, Padua, Bologna, etc , to hear him turn the theories of all other great men inside 
out and upside down” (Wilhams and Madan p 212) 

* F^ Hesketh Peters (1849-1900), Balhol Scholar and Fellow of Umversity College In later 
years Dodgson struck up a fhcndship with Peters’ wife and daughters 
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To H F Rtveis 

MS Alexandcnon 

Chnst Churcli, Oxford 
April 25, 1874 

My dear Rivers, 

The matter I spoke to you about (the undergraduate here who is a bad 
stammerer, and whose father is too poor to pay you the full fee) has now 
taken a practical shape The father is willing to make the effort to pay 
10 guineas (according to your kind oScr), and 3 gumeas a week board, and 
I am requested to ask you whether you could receive him for a fortmght 
beg innin g from Fnday the 12th of June (he is obliged to reside here tdl near 
that date) 

The clergyman of the parish where the father hves wrote us a certificate 
of his poverty when he apphed for one of our “Exhibitions” (which are 
intended to assist poor students), and he offers to send you a sirmlar one 
but perhaps you will not reqmre this when you have read his letter, which 
I enclose Please return it to me, and would you also write me a note (which 
I can forward to Mr Rees, the father) stating that you are wdhng to take 
the youth on the above-mentioned terms 

Would you also tell me, for wy information, what are the regular dates 
of the beg innin gs and endmgs of your vacations It is at once a pleasure and 
a great benefit to me to come down to you for a day or two at a time, and 
always seems to give me a fresh start towards the goal of a real cure 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary MacDonald 

MS Yale 

King’s Head Hotel, Sandown, Isle of Wight 

June 26, 1874 

My dear Mary, 

I haven’t had such a pleasant piece of news for a long time as what Mrs 
MacDonald tells me of your happmess, both present and future - though it 
is hard to beheve that the httle Mary, whom I first saw (it seems a week or 
two ago) m Mrs Munro’s drawing-room, with her almost-baby-brother 
GreviUe, has grown up to the age and digmty of an engaged young lady ^ 
I congratulate you on it with all my heart. 

^ Mary had become engaged to Edward Hughes, Arthur Hughes’ nephew But the marriage 
never took place Mary died m rSyS of tuberculosis 
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They say that, when people marry, they generally find it best to drop all 
their former fnends, and begin again with a new set Is it a universal rule, 
I wonder? And does it include very old fnends, as well as new ones? If so, 
I mustn’t grumble at my fate, but quietly retire into your list of “bowing 
acquaintances” ' If not, then I hope our fnendship will continue for a dozen 
(or more) years to come what it has been for a dozen years past, and in any 
case that you may be really and truly happy in your marnage and in all your 
future life is the hope and the prayer of 

Your loving Uncle, 

C L Dodgson 


To A. W Duhour^ 

MS Cohen 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 14, 1874 

My dear Dubourg, 

Many thanks for your long and mterestmg cntique on Hamlet ^ I feel as 
if 1 was cheating the public by having it all to myself it ought to be pnnted 
Next time I can get to town, I must go and see it — as an outsider, not as 
a fnend of the Batemans that relationship seems to have come to an untimely 
end It IS rather awkward and unpleasant, but I don’t see quite what advances 
I could make after so very marked a step as leaving my letter wholly un¬ 
noticed (I mean the one about an oath used, m a farce, by JMiss V B ) If they 
had only said as much as “thanks for your suggestion, but we don’t take 
the same view of the matter as you do,” or anytliing to that efiect, one 
^ght keep up fnendly relations, but as it is I see no other footing for myself 
but that of a stranger ^ 

^ IrwDg’s Hamlet opened at the Lyceum on October 30 and ran for an unprecedented 

^o hunted mghts “Mr Irving’s Hamlet is ongmal throughout,” wrote the critic for The Tunes 
ovem cr 2, p 8), ^^^mlet of the play-book has been reahzed by Mr Irving upon the 

stoge without passing through any medium but that of his own thoughts ” The Times’s reviewer 
° Isabel Bateman s Ophelia "The truly pathebc presentation of Opheha was 

rewar y a general call and a shower of bouquets ” If Dodgson saw this production, he f^ed 

to record It in^ Dianes He did, however, sec Irvmg’s revival of Hamlet twice, on January 7 

^ f seventh he found that “Irvmg rather spoiled Hamlet by his extraordinary 

Enghsh (Diawes, p 377) 

* On Janiwry 16,1874, Dodgson accompanied Mr and Mrs Dubourg to the Lyceum, "where 
feivcn by Mrs Bateman)" (Dianes, p 327) They saw Irvmg m 
Lytton s Rid,elm, and Virgmia Bateman m R C Menvalc’s A Husband m Clover, a farce about 
a man who, hkc Robert Brotvmng’s Duke, finds fault with his wife’s near-perfect character 
j reading aloud firom a diary, says “Damn Bunbury," the oath that 

y Dodgson saw the Bateman sisters on the stage agam (Dianes, 

PP 473 . 487). but he appears never to encounter them in person 
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I beg my respectful compliments to Miss Dubourg 

Smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

I am gomg to show your letter to Liddon, and convert him to theatre- 
gomg 


To Lord Salisbury 

MS Hatfield 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 18, 1874 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

Among the apher papers you sent me to try to read I find one entitled 
“Owen to Hugh Owen wntten partly in English, partly m words 

that look hke apher I have just learnt from a fnend that they are Welsh- 
“o/d Welsh” he says I think the possibility must have been suggested before, 
as I find a note at the end of the paper “Beyond the name there is nothmg to 
suggest that either of them would be likely to write in Welsh 
That bemg so, there is nothmg left to deapher but a few symbols which 
seem to represent names, and arc of course hopeless 
Let me take the opportumty of thankmg you for so kmdly mvitmg me 
for the 31st 

1 have a note from Maud this mommg, and am glad to find she does not 
resent my last very impertinent letter Believe me, my dear Lord, 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Dodgson and Liddon parted company m their attitudes to the stage, and Dodgson clearly 
did not convert Liddon to his point of view In a letter dated May 15, 1879, Liddon wrote 
there can I apprehend, be no sort of doubt that a clergyman who goes to theatres forfeits 
moral influence to a certain extent ” In another dated June 8 1881 ‘ I am convinced that the 
influence of the theatre m the case of at’erage human nature and character, lies m the direction of 
sm ’ (John Octavius Johnston, Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon (1904), pp 282-6) 

• The paper that Dodgson refers to is published in the Histoncal Manusenpts Commission’s 
Calendar of Salisbury (Cecil) Manuscripts vol 15, 1930 pp 293-4, it consists of a letter from 
Owen pnest at Mantes, to his brother Hugh Owen.” 
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To Ediih Jehh^ 

MS Borough 


Christ Church, Oxford 
December 20,1874 

My dear Edith, 

I have been again and again intending to write to you, and liave con¬ 
stantly reproached myself for not doing it - in fact I may say it has been 
a kind of burden on my life I wanted to say how much I should have 
enjoyed coming to visit you in the summer, if I could have managed it 
conveniently, but all my plans for visiting and photographing were knocked 
on the head by the illness of a cousin (and godson) of mine, who was laid 
up ill at Guildford, and 1 went home to help his sisters to nurse him, and 
stayed there 6 weeks, and afterwards went down with them to the Isle of 
Wight, where he died, after 5 months’ illness ® 


I suppose you will have got home for Christmas by this time I wish you 
(and all your family) a very happy one (a happy Christmas, I mean) 

What remarkably vague directions you sent me about the photographs 
you wanted of yourself “Some” (I think It was - how many arc “somc”^) 
and you didn t mind what kind ” That is poetical, but of no practical use 
If you 11 send me a definite order, saying how many, what picture, what 
size, and whether “plain” or “vignette,” I’ll see what I can do 
This isn t a really chatty letter, such as I should like to write to you, but 
be content with it for the present-it is better than nothing Kindest re¬ 
membrances to Mr and Mrs Jebb 1 am tempted to send my love to 
Florence, but I hardly dare she is so awfully old' 

Ever your affectionate friend. 


C L Dodgson 


Bather m the year, on January 5, Dodgson wrote to Edith’s father “ I should so much 
I can’t help fearing that at last Edith has ceased to be a child, and 
mat I shaU find her with her hair done up ’i la grown-up ' Is it so? It will be a great shock to my 
feelings But if it is so I must bear it I used to have a paper of your children’s ages and birdidays, 
but have lost it Could you tell me them again? I have lost count and can't make out Edith’s 
IT T ‘^“Shters not too old” (Maggs Bros catalogue 492, lot 804) In March, 

j J ““ visited Dodgson at Oxford They arrived on the eleventh, “dined a tno, 
t «=vcmng Edith is almost grown out of a child,” Dodgson noted in his Dianes 

fP 328), but IS as charmmg as ever ” On the tsvclfth Dodgson photographed Edith, took his 
gucsu sightseeing, and gave a dinner party for eight in his rooms He took more photographs 
on the thirteenth, after which they "visited the New Museum, etc , and dined quietly ” On the 
o owing day the guests departed (Diames) On May 9 he wrote to Edith “What a liornd 
t me neither to write nor send any photographs 1 However, some photographs shall 

go to^y When you have feasted your eyes on them please send them on to your respected 
paremts I could not find any time for a visit there last vacation - but next summer, who knows 
but I tnay be seen m your neighbourhood 1 ” (MS Silverman) 

her TO of f (^® 52 - 74 ). seventh son of the Whitburn Wilcoxes died on Novem- 

MortouN Cohen, "Hark the Snark,” Leiais 
i^arrall Observed, cd Edward Guihano (1976), pp 92-5) 
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To Maud Staudcti 

MS Lill> 

The chestnuts, Guildford 
December 30, 1874 

My dear Maud, 

It IS a liornd shame to have left your letter so long unanswered Often 
and often it has come into my liead, but I always think, “Oh, I haven’t time 
today for a real letter,” and so put it off however soutethmg shall go today, 
letter or note as it may happen 

First, to tell) ou Miss Zimmcnuann's address It is “ Ncue Komgstrassc, 67 ” 
She IS very pleasant and fnendly, and I think if you venture to call upon her 
) ou will soon become fnends In that ease you may give her die enclosed as an 
introduction (of course you may read it yourself), and ask her if she has made 
any progress wth the game for teaching German \\liich she was mvcnting ^ 
Your 3 Comtsall fnends- I have never met (that I know of), but shall be 
very glad to make dicir acquaintance if they will call at my rooms in Chnst 
Church, O-sibrd, at about 2 m the afternoon - and if they arc very young 
(say about 10) I nught perhaps take dieir photographs You may tell Miss 
Agnes Carus-Wilson that I Imow a lady who I think must be an aunt of 
hers-a Mrs Litton, whose husband, the Rev E Litton, used to keep a 
pnvatc Hall in Oxford, and now has a living They had a daughter Edith, 
whom I remember as a child, and once photographed along wuth her father ^ 

‘ Antonie Zimmcnnann translated the first German Alice (i 869) Dodgson s letter of mtroduc- 
oon has not come to light. * Unidentified, 

* Dodgson -was nght. Agnes Ellen Cartis-Wilson (1859-1944). "ho married (1880) John 
BuUcrKitson (1853-1923), Rector ofLanreath, Cornwall, was the daughter of Edward Shipphard 
Carus-Wilson (1830-1908), J P (Penmount, Cornwall), and bis wife Ellen Anne, bom Willyams 
Carus-Wilson’s sister was Anne (i82l’-i90i) whomamed (1843) Edw^ard Anhur Litton (1813- 
97), Fellow of Onel, Vice-Pnnapal of St. Edmund Hall, Bampton Lecturer (1856), author of 
theological works The Litton daughter whom Dodgson refers to was Edith Ahee (1849-1919), 
who married John Maitland (1841-1922), advocate. Dodgson was acquamted with Litton as early 
as March 1855 (Diaries, p 42) Although Editli appears onl^ once m the Dianes (opposite 
March 27, 1863, m a list of young ladies ‘'photographed or to be photographed"), her reminis¬ 
cences desenbe a dose and lasting fnendship that began when she was seven Dodgson told her 
stones took her fishing and brought her a little white kitten turned Lily “I always attnbute my 
love for ammals to the teaching of Mr Dodgson,” she wrote, ‘‘his stones of ammal life, his 
knowledge of their lives and histones, his enthusiasm about birds and butterflies, passed many a 
tiresome hour away TTic monkeys in the Botamcal Gardens were our spcaal pets, and, oh 1 the 
nuts and biscuits we used to give them' He entered mto the spint of the fun as much as [I] 
did. [Chnst Church and Merton meadows] were remarkable then for the quantity of snails 
of all kinds that, on fine days and damp days came out to take the air, and to me they were 
objects of great dislike and horror Mr Dodgson so gently and patiently showed me how 
wonderfully they were made, that I soon got over the fnght and made qmte a collection of 
discarded shells which collection finally took up its abode in a little enmson-paper trunk that 
Mr Dodgson found and bought for me I was always allowed to join father when he 
w ent to Chnst Church and I knew that, sooner or later dunng the visit, somethmg good would 
be for me The dehaous shccs of cake and bread-and-butter the glass of creamy milk the soft 
pile of cushions on the sofa if I felt tired and the glittenng little glass balls of his wonderful game 
of ‘Solitaire,’ for me to play with, the lovely picture-books which I was so careful not to tear 
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January i The letter got broken off there, and I shall try and finish it 
today at Hatfield House (the country-house of the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Chancellor of Oxford University), where I am now staying I came yester¬ 
day, to be present at a children’s fancy ball, which was a very pretty sight 
The house is Ehzabethan, so most of the dresses were of that penod the 
eldest girl, Maud, being dressed as Queen Elizabeth, and the ball began with 
a grand royal procession, which was very well done - a little page to carry 
her train, and a little Lord Chamberlain with a long wand to walk back¬ 
wards before her Then they had a morns-dance, holding nbbons from one 
to another, and then the regular dancmg began There were about lOO 
children altogether they had a supper at 9^ and another supper at 12 ’ This 
was only for the people staymg m the house, about 40 people, including 
about 20 children I took my drawing-book into the gallery during the ball, 
and drew a picture of a little Amy Robsart, who consented to stand sdll for 
a few rmnutes ^ Have you fancy-balls, or anything of that kind, m Berlin^ 

I remember the “Untcr den Linden” very well, and the picture-galleries, 
and the Jews’ Synagogue I wonder if you ever saw that We heard part of 
a service there, and the singing was very beautiful ^ 

Give my love to Isabel, and tell her I hope to write to her before long 
I wish you both a very happy New Year, and also to Katie Lester, Agnes 
Wilson, and Ethel Chilcott ^ 

Your ever affectionate fnend, 

C L Dodgson 

What does C/o mean, which you put m your address? 

or hurt m any way, and then to be allowed to look at the portraits of other httlc fnends who 
knew and visited lum as I did I Mr Dodgson and father and myself all went one afternoon to 
pay [a visit to a fnend, a Fellow at Magdalen, who had grown] very much mterested m the 
study of the big drum, and, with books before him and a much heated face, he was m full practice 
when we amved Nothmg would do but that all the party must jom in the concert. Father under¬ 
took the cello, Mr Dodgson took a comb and paper, and, atmdst much fun and laughter, the 
walls echoed with the finished roll, or shake, of the big drum All this went on tiH some other 
Oxford Dons (mutual fnends) came m to sec ‘if anybody had gone suddenly cracked,’ Mr 
Dodgson was a very quiet, reserved man It was his sweet smile and face that endeared him so 
much to his youthful fnends, his never-failing mterest in their childhkejoys and sorrows 
If people only knew what the sympathy of a ‘real, grown-up fnend’ is to a shy child, what 
courage it gives to the trembhng httlc heart' How few children would be set down as shy and 
stupid and be thoroughly misunderstood if only there were more like Mr Dodgson, who, 
though one of the cleverest of men, could yet stoop to win the love and confidence and enter 
into the joys and sorrows of his numerous child fnends I” (Edith Alice Maitland, “Childish 
Memoncs of Lewis Carroll by One of his Alices," Qmver, 1899, pp 407-15, Colhngsvood, 
pp^ 426^ ) For Dodgson’s photograph of Edith and her father, see her article, p 407 

Dodgson recorded the madent m his Dtartes (p 336) and identified the child who was 
dressed as Amy Robsart as “little Mildred Campbell," probably Ivlildrcd Louisa (1867-1951)' 
o^y daughter of Hallyburton CampbeU, 3rd Baron Stratheden and Campbell, by his wife Louisa 
Mary, eldest daughter of the and Marquess of Salisbury 

Dodpon visited Bcrhn on his way to Russia in July 1867 For his detailed account, sec The 
]^,^,anJounw!. pp 77-83 sec also Ellis Hillman. “A Lewis Carroll Visit to a Synagogue,’’ 

. ^ ^ 977 * PP 43—4 rcminjsccnccs Maud tells us that she went to school in 

Berlin for two years (Galpm. p 46) 

u * I^crmd Ethel Chilcott appear nowhere in the Dianes, they might very wcU have 

been part ofthcEnghshcommumtym Bcrhn • / 6 
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To Richard Espniassc^ 

M*; 'Kspinassc 

Christ Church, Ovford 
Janinr) 17, 1875 

M) dear ’Espinassc, 

A brotlicr of mine is looking out for a Curacy if )ou should happen to 
knov of one likely to suit linn, I shall be grateful for a line - otherwase don’t 
trouble )ounelf to answer tins 

He 15 net, 1 think, suited to an educated congregation, or a position of 
much responsibility, but might do well for a country pansh which docs not 
want more tlian plain sermons and cottage visiting - and where a kind heart, 
and Willingness to talc any amount of trouble to be of scraacc to the poor, 
IS of more value than high ability and theological learning He has had 
about 8 years’ experience in country’ pansh-work His “views” I should 
call I'fry moderate High Church-»(i/ Riniahsnc He will be at liberty m 
March Belies c me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Lord Sahshtir)' 

MS Hatfield 

Chnst Churcli, Oxford 
January 31, 1875 

My dear Lord Salisbury, 

My fnend has rcceis’cd the enclosed paper from Ins Icamed-m-Wclch 
fnend, vs ho says that the language used is “old Northern Welch, un- 
granmaatically svntten” and so difficult to make out but he tliinks some of 
the difficulty may be due to the copyast, and that a Welch scliolar, who 
could see the onginal or a more careful copy, nught perhaps be able to 
translate it all 

I take the opportunity of mentioning a matter in w’hich I am much in¬ 
terested, on the chance of your being able, and svilling, to say a good word 
for my fnend 

Mr Tom Arnold, son of the late Dr Arnold, has been working for years 
m Oxford as a pnvatc tutor (chiefly prepanng youths for Oxford) and has 

* Richard ’Esptnassc (183Z-1902) had been a fellow-undergraduate at Chnst Church, and was, 
sshen Dodgson wntes, Mcar of Westhampnett Sussex. Skeflington, the subject of the letter, 
became curate of Basing m 1876, but was wnthout a hving m 1875 On March 17 of this year, 
Dodgson wrote also to Alfred Gatty on the same subject "My brother is still unsettled as to 
a curacy if you should be likely to have a vacancy ere long I shall be very glad to know” 
(transenpt Cohen) 
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a large house for boarding his pupils, which he has up to this time kept 
fairly full With that, and some literary work, in editing, etc (as he is a 
man of considerable attainments) he has succeeded m supporting his family 
Now the business seems to have deserted him, partly by changes such as 
certificates being taken in lieu of the Little-Go examination,^ and partly 
because such alarnung reports arc about as to the sanitary condition of his 
part of Oxford ^ The house has emptied, and he is obliged to get nd of it, 
and, acting under the advice of friends, is a candidate for the post of “Assistant 
Charity Commissioner ” 1 understand that the Commissioners appoint, 
and that they consult with the President and Vice-President of the Privy 
Counal He has, I believe, sent m excellent testimonials, but if you could 
further his object by a word to any of the persons named, you would, I am 
sure, be aiding a most worthy man ® 

Forgive my troubling you, in the midst of your business, with such 
details, and believe me, my dear Lord, 

Yours most truly, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs G MacDonald 


MS Yale 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 3,1875 

My dear Mrs MacDonald, 

Thanks — quite as much as if you had been able to ask my friend I 
glad I spared you my presence at any rate I suppose it would be too much 
strain on Lady Macbeth to have two consecutive performances — other¬ 
wise It almost seems a pity you don’t divide your fnends into two batches, 
and so have less nsk of asphyxia 

My question about Mrs Lewis was merely for information I wasn’t at 


In die Oxford and Cainbndge Schooli Examination Board was empowered to 

students, under certam condiuons, from Rcsponsions (the first, or 
, ' ' ’ ^^uuMtion or the BA), which Thomas Arnold must previously have prepared 

P 1 * 99 )° Chambers Btodnek, A History of the Uuwcrslty of Oxford (1886), 

^ commonplace in Victorian times, and the lack of adequate drainage 

“tlie n f ^ tease y six months after Dodgson wrote this letter, The Times reported that 

seriously impeded by the floods, arc now again 

S^^vir/he ^ A dam has been put across the eastern branch of the 

SnTthe Ur cJtcavatmg beneath the nver made ready for the recep- 

tion of tl« large iron tubes ” (August 31, 1875. p 7) 

trymg for” heard that Tom Arnold has got the Comtmssionship he was 

Play to sec Liha Scott MacDonald 

play Didy Macbeth to her father in the tide r 61 e” (Geerfe McrDcmld rnid His Wife. P 385) 





Mrs Humphry Ward and bridesmaids Lucy, Ethel and Julia Arnold 
Dodgson apparently made them dress up for his camera some weeks 
after the weddmg took place (see p 174.) 






M 




'\^xc\a 





As Viola {Tivcljth Night, Act 
n, sc IV, 11 106-8) 



-He ^ li.fnmc.T' 



Alexandra (“Xie”) Kitchin 
“the best way to secure Excellence in a photogc^P 
- all taken by Dodgson (see pp 192^3) 
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all petitioning you to ask her Do the girls hke nddles? Here is one I made 
the other mght, which has puzzled some of my fnends 

Ever smcerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

My first lends his aid when I plunge into trade 
My second in jollifications 
My whole, laid on thinmsh, imparts a neat finish 
To pictonal representations ^ 


To Edith A Goodier and Alice S. Wood 

Facsmule Denis Crutch, cd., A Day of Sea Air, 1977, pp t 5 “ 7 ]* 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 20, 1875 

Dear Ladies, 

I need hardly say that I regard it as a compliment that you have taken the 
idea of the tide, and the motto, of your new Magazine, from my litde book- 
for which compliment, as well as for the copy you have kmdiy sent me, I beg 
to thank you I have read, with much pleasure, two or three of the Sweep 
Papers, and think them mterestmg and gracefully wntten - too good, m fact, 
to be mtroduced by a motto which would lead one to expect somethmg 
much more trivial If, as I gather, the Magazme is meant for /ady-contnbutors 
prmapally, it rmght be well to indicate this on your title-page, there is, 
I suppose, a prospectus issued (as I see a reference to “Rule 13”), if so, 
I should be glad to have a copy of it, to show to fnends 
If I may venture a cnticism on the appearance of the book, I would suggest 
its having an outside tttle pnnted on a white label In simple black, it looks 
rather too like a funeral-sermon 


^ The answer to the riddle is, according to Collmgwood (p 379) CopaL The riddle 
appears m Collected Verse, p 337, and in Nonesuch, p 842 For a shghtly altered version of 
the riddle and two joke solutions, see two letters from Dodgson to Gaynor Simpson, p 367, below 
“ The miscellany in which this letter appears punted by the Lewis Carroll Society, provides 
(p [4]) details about the recipients and the subject matter of the letter “The Sweep Papers as 
an earnest literary quarterly of the 1870s [it ran to tsventy numbers, from March 1875 to Decem¬ 
ber 1879] pnvately circulated by two North Country ladies. Miss Edith Goodicr and Miss Ahcc 
Wood, who styled themselves ‘The Walrus and the Carpenter ’ It was pnnted by J & E W 
Jackson of Manchester The first issue repnnted on its title-page the fourth and fifth 
stanzas of ‘The Walrus and the Carpenter’ in the version familiar to readers of Through the 
Looking-Glass ' In the foUowmg issue of the quarterly, “an cditonal note drew attention to a 
change in the second hne, ‘kindly authonsed by Lewis Carroll’ ’’ to “walking hand in hand ’ 
the onginal version before Dodgson had altered it to satisfy Tcnmel 
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It may interest you to know tliat the verse you quote was written at first 

The Walrus and tlic Carpenter 
Were walking hand-in-hand, 

but was altered to suit the artist The original reading seems more adapted to 

your editorship, and you are welcome to use it, if you care to do so, as an 

authorised vam lectio Believe me _ , „ 

Faithfully yours, 

C L Dodgson 

alias “Lewis Carroll” 

To Edith Jehh 

Text Centenary (London), pp 131-2 

Christ Church, Oxford 
April 20, 1875 

My dear Edith, 

How very very wrong of you to behave in tins way' To say that your 
conduct is a lasting disgrace to human nature would be little indeed' To say 
that anybody else, guilty of such, conduct, would by this time have been 
removed to the extreme limits of avihzed life (for instance, to Wimbledon^), 
or would have been shut up m a pnson, or in a lunatic asylum, or, worse 
still, m a young ladies’ school, would be a very very mild way of putting it' 
“But what does all this meaiP” you will say “What have I (lone‘s” Thats 
just what I complain of It isn’t what you’ve done, but what you haven’t done 
that makes your fault - a fault for which we must go back to the days of 
Nero to find anything equal to it Just when you ought to be bestimng 
yourself to find out, as you pronused to do, the full Chnstian name of 
Loui Elhott,^ in order that I may send her an Alice, at the same time with a 
Looking-Glass for Harry,® you, in your sloth, prefernng the life of a toad 
or a boa-constnetor, are doing nothing ' 

May I ask you, what young ladies are for"^ If they don’t keep their promises, 
and if they don’t make themselves useful, what m the world is the good of 
them? Far better have a set of really useful fixe-screens, or wheel-barrows 
Would you ask Mamma to kindly lend me her copy of The Breakfast- 
Book ^ I have tned to get it, but it is out of prmt And I want to be able to 
order “things” for breakfast' 

Yours half-fiction-ately, 
Lewis Carroll 

^ Edith went to school in Wimbledon (Dianes, March 14, 1874, and Dodgson to Edith, 
p 225, below) 

* Dodgson was a guest of the Jebbs m Shropshire from March 31 to April 3 On Fnday, the 
second the Jebbs “asked m a pretty htde neighbour of thens, Loui Elhot” {Diaries, p 338) 

» Edith’s younger brother, Henry Scrope Frescheville (1867-1939), J P for the West Riding, 
Yorkshire, hamster, Lincoln’s Tnn 

* The Breakfast Book A Cookery-Book for the Morning Meal, or Breakfast Table, etc (1865) 
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To Frances Power Cohhe 

MS Huntington 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 7, 1875 

Dear Madam, 

I wrote on the 24th of February to thank you for your gratifying letter 
on the subject of a letter of mine m the Pall Mall about Vivisection, and now 
I must agam thank you for your mention of it m the New Quarterly for 
Apnl I have just finished a paper (which has cost me much time and thought) 
on “Popular FaUaaes about Vivisection,” and would much like to see it 
pubhshed m the New Quarterly - but I do not know, and am most likely 
unknown to, the Editor 

Do you think you could procure its admission by your recommendation 
(always supposmg that you thought it worth recommending at all) ? If so, 
may I trouble you with the MS to form your judgment on, and forward to 
the N Q if you approve of it^^ 

I had the pleasure of meetmg a lady, on Wednesday, who is a fnend (I 
think she said a relation) of yours, and of havmg a long talk with her on 
vivisection and many kindred subjects Believe me, dear Madam, 

Faithfully yours, 

C L Dodgson 
(ahas “Lewis Carroll”) 


^ That Dodgson befriended animals and opposed vivisection would not surpnsc any reader of 
his children’s books On February 7 and 8, 1875, he composed a letter on “Vivisection as a Sign 
of the Times,” and it appeared m the Pall Mall Gazette on the twelfth Frances Power Cobbe 
(1822-1904), philanthropist, rchgious writer, and Jomt Secreury of the National Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Soacty, sent him ' a very flattering’ commumcation about his letter {Dianes p 337) and 
later quoted a typically Dodgsoman passage from it m her article “The Moral Aspects of Vivi¬ 
section,” New Quarterly Magazine, voL rv, 1875, pp 222-37 “ 'What can teach the noble quality 
of mercy, of sensitiveness to every form of suffering, so powerfully as the knowledge of what 
suffenng really is? Can the man who has once reahzed by imnute study what the nerves are, what 
the brain is, and what waves of agony the one can convey to the other, go forth and wantonly 
inflict pam on any sentient bemg’ A httle while ago we should have confidently rephed, “He 
carmot do it ” In the hghtofmodem revelations we must sorrowfully confess he can ’” Dodgson’s 
entire letter is reprinted in Collingwood, pp 167-71 He offered his second paper on vivisection 
to the Pall Mall Gazette as well, but it was declined “on the grounds of the fallaaes bemg 
unheard-of though 8 of the 13 came from a Pall Mall article'” (Dianes, p 339) The article 
appeared m the June I issue of the Fortnightly Review, where Miss Cobbe had sent it, and was later 
reprinted m Nonesuch, pp 1071-82 See also Handbook, pp 80-2 
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To Lord Snltshiiry 

MS Ihtficid 


Christ Cluirch, Oxford 


Mnyp, 1875 

My dear Lord Salisbury, 

I do not know if you have taken any interest in tlic not very inviting 
subject of “Vivisection,” which I believe will soon conic before Parliament 


for debate and (I hope) for rcstnctivc legislation * If you have, )ou probibly 
know much more of its literature than I do if not, I Jiopc it is not an imper¬ 
tinence to call your attention to a most able and interesting essay, in the 
last number of the New Quarterly Review, by Miss Frances Poascr Cobbe 
(who wrote that very powerful volume of Essay s, The Hopes of the Human 
Racc^) It seems to me that there is terrible need of legislation - not so much 
in the interests of the poor tortured animals as of the demoralised and 
brutalised medical students I venture also to enclose a fly'-lcaf, printed by' the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, containing a letter of Dr 
that I wrote to the Pall Mall based on his letter ® 

I have another motive for writing today I havejust heard from Miss Ellen 
Terry (the much-talkcd-of Portia m the Merchant of Venice, now acting at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre) she says “when you can come to toasTi, 
please let me know if you would care to take two nice children to see the 
affair, and then I will send you the best box in the house ” Now I wrote to 
Gwenny some days ago to ask if she and Maud would come there awth me 
on the 17th or i8th (I have accepted a box for one of those nights, whichever 
she can most conveniently give) If they may come, or if (supposing Maud 
to be considered too old, or myself too young, for her to come) tlicn if 
Gwenny and Jem may come, I shall be delighted to take tliem If not, I should 
like to know at once, that I may find two other children * May I beg the 
avour of a Imc by return of post - not of course from one so busy as your 
Lordship, but from one who perhaps can spare a minute from her “Come 
sections ' ° Believe me, my dear Lord, 


Smccrcly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


T o'"T H Huxley ^sas a member, ^^ar estab- 

1876 The Crucltv ^ 'U report (xu 277) on January S, 

experiments on hLig ammJs ^ ° ''f regulations for 

I876?n '^dely olTmcdtcal subjects, published m 

icai tnat Oodgson responded to may have been an carlv dnfrr,ru« • j * 

are Lady Gwendolen and James, Viscount Cn!IboL ’^°’'‘^^ J""' 
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To Edith Jehb 


MS Borough 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 17, 1875 


Dear Miss Edith Jehb, 

Having received pcmussion from your esteemed parents to address a few 
Imes to you while pursuing your education at Wimbledon, I take up my pen, 
with the hope that when your worthy preceptress has perused the letter, 
she will allow you to sec it also For indeed, my dear young lady, I trust 
that no remark will fall from my pen calculated to mterfere, even for a 
moment, with that orderly flow of studious thought with which your 
excellent mstructress is no doubt seeking to mibue you' Thorny the path 
nf lea rning may be - flowery (not “floury” which has another meanmg) 
I hope you will find it' How s\vcct, when walkmg two-and-two (two and 
two m^c four) through the shady lanes of Wimbledon, to whisper to 
yourself, “Honesty is the best policy A rolling stone gathers no moss ” No 
doubt your accomplished school-nustress has, ere tins, pointed out to you 
that “a rolluig stone” is a kmd of “ball ” And a “ball,” I need hardly say, 
is a scene that any young lady, who has the advantage of such teaching as 
you, my dear Miss Jebb, now receive, will carefully avoid It is a scene of 
dissipation and fnvolity -1 wll not dwell on the painful topic Then agam, 
how sweet, when seated with your compamons beneath some umbrageous 
(“shady”) oak, to murmur to one another the irregular German verbs' 
Even the perusal of a French dictionary backwards may become, under such 
judicious guidance as you are blessed with, a labour of love I apologise for 
the word, which inadvertently escaped from my pen, and which is only 
found m novels, romances and such books, read by giddy young ladies, but 
which I am sure are never seen vathm the walls where you have the feliaty 
to dwell under the fostenng care of the accomplished lady who is at once 
your “gmde, philosopher, and fnend” I remain, my dear Miss Edith, 

Respectfully and faithfully yours, 
Lewis Carroll 


When next you wnte to your parents, pray convey to them my respectful 
comphments 


^ Pope s An Essay on Man, Episdc iv, 1 390 (see Dodgson to Lucy Wilcox p 287, below) 
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To Frances Power Cohhe 

MS Huntington 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 21,1875 

Dear Miss Cobbc, 

The article is accepted by Mr Morlcy ^ Many thanks to you for your kind 
intervention. By a singular coincidence, I had intended trying the Couteiu- 
porary, if the Fortnightly had not taken it, through my fnend Mr Tyrwhitt, 
who has been a frequent contributor to it 
I much regret having missed the pleasure, which seems to have been so 
nearly attained, of receiving a visit from you The general law about dogs, 
to which you were an unfortunate victim, is beneficent in its general action 
(like so many laws of Nature “So careful of the type she seems. So careless 
of the smgle life ^), as you would allow if you could have seen the College 
as I knew it years ago, with 70 dogs on the premises, day and night ’ If only 
I had known of it, I would have convoyed you in, dog and all 
Pray excuse the envelope, but I could not feel certain as to that mystenous 
name I thought it was “Tan Hall” in your former letter, but this time it 
looks so unlike that, and “Tanllan” seems such an abnormal name,® that 
I prefer to throw the onus legendi* on the Post-office offiaals Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


ToR H Collins 

MS Bcrol 


Dear Mr Collms, 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 28, 1875 


You will think me strangely ignorant of etiquette, or at least of court 
etiquette, but I feel some difficulty on the subject of the Pnnee’s photo- 
grap c visit on Wednesday ® Two of my sisters are now staying with me 


EstuSlS (Gwynedd) ten m.l« from DolgcUau, and near the Mawddach 

Sew ^of TT *<= home m Wales commanded a 

• Th° btS “ ■“ (P 707 ) 

of Albany. Queen V.ctoru’s youngest son. was a Chnst 

^^.U s.t for a photo ” On the foUowmg day Do1g™fh:::a"?romV^^^^^^^ 
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m the ordman ease of a fnend coming to be photographed, one ould as 
a matter of course introduce him to the ladies, and ask them to show him 
some of m) photographs in the intervals of sitting in the studio - but this is 
of course an exceptional ease, and ver)' possibly the Pnnee may prefer that 
he and you should be allowed to come and go wathout being troubled m 
any other wa) than is entailed by the photography I am anxious not to add 
in any way to the trouble w'hich H R H has so kindly undertaken to go 
through, and specially anxious not to do an^'thing w'hich can look like 
taking an adtantage of his kindness “Give him an inch, he takes an ell” is 
a sayang wdiidi Roy al personages probably have to quote more often than 
any one else 

My rooms arc not so scanty but that I can easily arrange that your visit 
shall be wathout any dung but photography to trouble the Prince 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

I need hardly add that the ladies do not know' that I am writing this 


To John Rt^aud ^ 

Incomplete text Sothcb> caulogue, March 21, it>< 5 < 5 , lot 93 

The Chesmuts, Guildford 
June 13, 1875 

My' dear Rigaud, 

A feeling of greed has been aroused in me by hcanng that your brother 
has some beautiful Indian (or Japanese?) shaw'ls or other articles of dress 

sit and asking me to lunch tomorrow ” Dodgson recorded the events of the followng da> 
(PP 339-40) “Paid my first (possibly my only) visit to Wykeham House "We were six at 
luncheon. I found myself treated as semor guest and had to sit next to the young host, v\ho 
Was particularly unassuming and genial In manner I do not wonder at his bemg so umversal a 
fasounte After lunch, we adjourned to a large tent m the garden, where coffee and agars were 
provided I showed the Pnnee a few photographs I had taken with me, and after arranging for 
a sitting on Wednesday next, took my leave ” On June 2, the appomted Wednesday, ‘ the Pnnee 
came alone about iij He stayed till nearly i, and I took 2 photographs of him, but neither 
was quite free from moving He looked over a number of photographs, and chose some for me to 
give him.” For Dodgson’s photographs of the Pnnee, see fanng p 737, below, and Gemsheim, 
plate 63 

^ John Rigaud (1821^-88), Fellow of Magdalen College from 1849 until his death, and 
successively Semor Dean of Arts, Bursar, Vice-President, Dean of Divimty, and Libranan 
His brother, Major-General Gibbes Rigaud (d 1885) served in the Kaffir War and m China 
Dodgson from ume to time apphed to John Rigaud for permission to take visitors to Magdalen 
Chapel, and Rigaud on one occasion called on Dodgson wath a mcce to look at photographs 
One letter from Dodgson to General Rigaud has come to light (dated October 22, n.y ), m 
which he asks the rcnpicnt to clear up some ambiguiues concemmg the size of some photographs 
the General has requested (MS Gardner, also International Autographs catalogue 20, lot 83, 
Parkc-Bemet catalogue November 28 1972, lot 151, Dianes May ij 1870, and August 18 
1885) 
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If he has anything that would do for rohing picturesque children for 
photographic purposes, do y’^ou think he would trust me with any o 
them^ 


To Edith Morley^ 


MS Berg 


Christ Church, Oxford 
June 28, 1875 


My dear Edith, 

I hope to have my camera at a friend’s house, 

EL Hohday, Esq ^ 

Oak Tree House, 

Branch Hdl, 

Hampstead 

^ Edith Caroline Motley (1864.-1945) who mamed (1889) Edgar Innes Fnpp (i 86 i-i 93 i)> 
Shakespeare scholar, was the youngest danghter of Henry Motley (18Z2-94), author, editor, 
Professor of Literature at University College, London, firom 1865, and Mary Anne Sayer (d.1892; 
Dodgson became acquamted with the Morleys on the Isle of Wight. On September 3, i 874 » ** 
Sandown, Dodgson “ found a friendly note from Professor Morley, th ankin g me for the skct 
I had made (last Saturday) of his httle girl Edith’* (Dianes) Tw o days later he met Morle) 
He did m fret photograph Edith on July 9,1875, whfle staying at the Hohdays’ (Dianes, p 34 ^/ 
A letter from Dodgson to Mrs Morley (from Culverton House, Sandown) dated August 15 
1876 has also come to light, m which he sends her photographs she has ordered and ad 
Love to Edith. I wish she were visible on the beach here '*’ (MS Berg) Henry Shacn So ). 
Morley’s biographer, commented on the Dodgson-Morley friendship “While [the MorIcysJ 
were at Sandown they made the acquaintance of Mr C L. Dodgson. The Professor s 
youngest daughter was a small child, fond of digging m the sand, and he one day received a very 
pretty picture of her, drawn by Mr Dodgson. The child and the artist after this became for a 
while close alhes, and he soon sent her a present of‘Ahce m W^onderland.’ Professor Morley 
much admired ‘Ahce ’ and sent its author a copy of his own friry tales containing, Mr Dodgson 
wntes, ‘an mscnption so comphmentary that I am almost shy ofleavmg it about”’ {The Lye oj 
Henry Morley (1898), p 293) The sketch of Edith that Dodgson sent Morley m 1874 sn^ves 
along with an accompanying note, both inserted m a copy of the 1866 Ahce It reads Witn 
Mr Dodgson’s compliments and apologies for the liberty he ha.s taken m mfringmg on the 
Author s copynght. King’s Head, Sandown Christ Church, Oxford” (Berg) 

* ‘It was an agreeable surprise when one morning Lewis Carroll came to sec me and my 
work,” WTote the pamter Henry Hohday (1839-1927) m his autobiography ‘We became 
friends on the spot and continued so till his death.” We do not know when Dodgson and Hohday 
Erst met. On July 6 1870 when the Hohdays appear in the Dionci (p 289) ftir the first omc, they 
arc already w cU acquainted, and Dodgson is m fret staying with them m London and usmg their 
home as a photography studio In 1875 Dodgson gave Hohday an album of photographs m- 
scribed “To Henry Hohday in memory of a pleasant week spent with him m the summer o 
1S75 this collection of amateur photographs taken during that visit, is presented by his smccre 
friend, C L Dodgson ’ (Princeton) In spite of Ruskm’s opiruon that Hohday would not be 
able to illustrate the Sruzrl, properly {Dianes pp 334—5) Dodgson engaged him to do the lUustra- 
tions Hohday s copy of the book bears this inscription “Presented to Henry Hohday most 
patient of Arusts by Charles L Dodgson most exacting but not most ungrateful of Authors 
March 29 h 1S76 ” For more on the Hohdays and Dodgson’s friendship wath them see Henry 
Hohday, Rrtrtniiccnces cj My Ltje (1914) especially pp 165 244-6, and ‘The Snark s Signifi¬ 
cance AcaJemy January 29 189S pp 128-9 
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from about the 6tli to the 13 th and 14th Could you come and be photo¬ 
graphed^ If so, tell me all the days on which you could come I am wnting 
to Shattie^ to see if she will come and be photographed along witli you, but 
I’m afraid she’s too far off - unless she chances to be in London Thank your 
Mamma for her note (received January ii) asking me to call - which I hope 
to be able to do some day. You see I’m very seldom m Hampstead - certainly 
not oftener than three times in a fortmght so how can you expect it^ 
Besides, you never call on me in Christ Church, you know-winch is a 
great shame, as my rooms arc very easy to find Ask at the gate, and any 
one will show^ )ou It’s really unkind to pass so often without coming m to 
see me * 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To H, F. Rivers 

MS Falcs 


The Chestnuts, Guildford 
September 8, 1875 


My dear Rivers, 

My mamed sister, Mrs Colhngwood, is in London for a fortmght, when 
she returns to her home near Sunderland She has a slight stammer, chiefly 
with the letter “M ” I do not remember the terms of our arrangement as to 
my sisters, but whetlicr it included the mamed one or not, I hope you won't 
think my request unreasonable that you should see her on tlic i6th and give 
her a few hmts for improving her speech If you can manage this, and would 
send her a Imc, to 273 Vauxhall Bndge Road, fixing an hour (she knows I am 
^v^tmg) you will much oblige 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 

In haste 


^ Charlotte Neal, a fnend of Edith’s, whom Dodgson had met on the beach at Sandown on 
September 4, 1874 pianes) ForDodgson’s drawing of Edith Morley and Charlotte done on 
the beach and dated September 8, 1874 sec Hudson, faang p 269 
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To Gertrude Chntuway^ 

MS Dcrol 

Christ Church, Oxfc d 
October 13, 1875 

My dear Gertrude, 

I never give birthday presetits, but you sec I de sometimes wntc a birthday 
letter so, as I’ve just amved here, I am writing this to wish you many and 
many a happy return of your birthday tomorrow 1 will dnnJc your health, 
if only I can remember, and if you don’t imnd - but perhaps you object^ 
You sec, if I were to sit by you at breakfast, and to dnnk your tea, you 
wouldnt like tfiat, would you^ You would say “Boo* hoo * Here’s Mr 
Dodgsons drunk all my tea, and I haven’t got any left*’’ So I am very 
much a&aid, next time Sybil looks for you, she’ll find you sitting by the 
sad sea wave, and crying “Boo ' hoo ’ Here’s Mr Dodgson has drunk my 
health, and I haven’t got any left*’’ And how it will puzzle Dr Maund,^ 
when he is sent for to see you ’ “My dear Madam, I’m very sorry to say your 
httle girl has got no health at all ' I never saw such a thmg m my life * ’’ “ Oh, 
I can easily explam it your Mother will say “You see she would go and 
make friends with a strange gentleman, and yesterday he drank her health 


Oa September 29, 1875, at Sandown Dodgson 6ist met James Chataway (1827-1907), 
Rector of Rothcrwick, Hampshire, his wife, Ehzabeth Ann, bom Dnnkwater (1833-93), 
four of their daughters "Mr and Mrs C , and the 4, came m to sec photos, etc, and 1 gasc 
one of them, Ahcc, a copy of the Looking-Glass,” Dodgson noted (Dianes, p 343) During the 
two weeks that passed between the imtial encounter and the day of this letter, he met vanous 
combinations of Chataways on different occasions on September 30 “the morning went in 
talk on the beach with Ahcc and Gertrude”, on October 2 he “got Gertrude tocomcacross 
m her wading attire (blouse and bathing drawers) and made a drawmg of her” (p 344), on the 
Mth Gertmdc brought a fcend to sec photographs, on the sixth he went on an expediuon round 
the Me of Wight with a party that mcluded Gertrude, and on the clcscnth, before leaving for 
Guildford, he had a party offnends w, including Gertrude, and told them a story of his, “The 
Bl^mith and Hobgoblin.” “A few mmutes before I left,” he wrote, “a new httle friend of the 
Ghamways, Sybil Blackwell amved, and Gertrude brought her m to see me ” The reapicnt of 
^ letter WM Anmc Gertrude Chataway (1866-1931), who married (1907) Thomas Dinham 
Atl^on (1W4-1948), architect and author In later years she recalled her first meeting with 
odgson Imagine the sea-side at Sandown where lodgmgs stretched along the front each 
^ CMy on the upper floor and standmg in a httle garden with steps leading down on 

to the shore. Imagme a httle girl about 8i absolutely entranced with the lodger next door To her 
e seemed qmte an old gentleman In the morning he came out on to his balcony breathmg m 
the sca^^ ifhe would not get enough, and whenever she heard hrni commg she would rush out 
on to the balco^ to see 1 ^ After a few days be spoke to her 'Little girl why do you come so 
^on to yom bdeony whenever I come out ^ 'To sec you smlT,' she said. ‘It is lovely to see you 
n^ikc ^ _ she thrw up her head and drew m the air Thus began a long friendship which 

3 ,Colhngwood,pp 379-So) The Chataways 
“"I fiiSily ^ger, Ethel (1854 V 
b^Sme^lr nr-^ ^ (1847-1911). newspaper reporter, who 

MoberlyBcll Life amt Leans o/C P Mober^BelKs027) 

* Sybn IS unidentified, Henry Maimd (1828^-79) practised mediane m Sandown 
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“Well, Mrs Chataway,” he wiW. say, “the only way to cure her is to wait 
till his next birthday, and then for her to dnnk hts health.” 

And then we shall have changed healths I wonder how you’ll like mine ' 
Oh, Gertrude, I wish you wouldn’t talk such nonsense! 

Please give these papers,^ -^vith my love, to Violet^ and Dulae,^ to gum 
m at the end of their Looking-Glasses, and send one to Ahce* next time you 
wnte 

And now with best love and half-a-dozen kisses for yourself, I remam 

Your loving fhend, 
Lewis Carroll® 


To Mrs. J. Chataway 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
October 25, 1875 

Dear Mrs Chataway, 

I send you some verses, wntten last mght and finished this monung (please 
don’t show them to any one but Mr Chataway, just at present), as to which 
I shall be much obhged if you will kmdly give me leave to print them, if 
I should find occasion to do so They embody, as you will see, some of my 
recollections of pleasant days at Sandown-but they do not embody, as 
they nught well have done, my grateful feehngs to yourself, for the soaety, 
so liberally granted to me at all tunes and seasons, of one of the sweetest 
children it has ever been my happmess to meet May she grow up to be 
(as I cannot doubt she will, unless she meets with quite other influences than 

^ Almost certainly the leaflet To All Child-Readers of ‘Alice's Adveiitiires iii IVoiiderland" (see 
Handbook, p 57) 

* Violet Isabel Martineau (1865-1948) was the only daughter of John Martmeau (1834-1910), 
of Walsham-le-Willows, SuflTolk, hamster, JJ (Hampshire), and his wife, Louisa Amabel, 
bom Adeanc (d.1894) The Martmeaus were also at Sandown the previous summer, and Dodgson 
noted in his Dianes (p 344) on October 5, 1875, that he "met a httle fnend of the Chataways, 
Violet Martmeau (Gertrude brought her up to sec photos) ” On the followmg day Violet was 
one of the group Dodgson jomed for an expedition round the Isle of Wight, and on the eleventh 
she was present at a httle party he gave before leavmg the island. For Dodgson’s drawing of 
Violet, dated October 9, 1875, sec Mr Dodgson, opposite p [49] 

’ ‘The mommg [of September 30 1875] went m talk on the beach with 3 new fnends, Ahce 
and Gertrude Chataway and Dulac Majendie” (Dianes) On the previous day Dodgson had 
encotmtered Dulne’s parents m the company of the elder Chataways The father, Arthur Majendie 
(1838-95) -was Rector of Elvetham, Hampshire On November 6, 1876, after Majendie 
had become Rector of Bladon with Woodstock, Dodgson called on him and his family "Dulac 
IS grown and has aged more m the time than Gertrude” (Dianes, p 357) Two days later Dulac 
and her father accompamed Dodgson to the Oxford Museum (Dianes) 

■* Twelve years old when Dodgson wrote this letter, Ahce Chataway died withm the year 
(see Dodgson to Mrs Chataway, p 254, below) 

* An undated message m Dodgson’s hand, appears to accompany this letter “With a moderate 
amount of love, and a kmd of half-kiss, and with partly smccrc good wrshes for a certam degree 
of happmess, from Lewis CarrolL” 
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ihosc she IS under now) as dcliglitful a W'oman as she is a child, and be tlic 
household-treasure of some happ) man, “far on in summers that I shall not 
sec'”» 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


Girt widi a boyish garb for boyish task. 

Eager slic wields her spade - yet loves as well 
Rest on a friendly knee, tlic talc to ask 
Tliat he delights to tell 

Rude spirits of die seedling outer strife. 

Unmeet to read her pure and simple spright, 
Deem, if you list, such hours a W’aste of life, 
Empt)* of all delight * 

Chat on, sweet Maid, and rescue from annoy 
Hearts diat b) w iscr talk are unbcguiled ' 

All, happ) he who owns that tcndcrest joy. 

The hcart-lo\c of a cliild ’ 


^ * 11 ' quo 3 ion » I 234 of Tcnnpon'j "Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wcllinfton ” 
tii> d) al cred Gertrude Chatawaj later recalled (‘Memonej of Lewis Carroll") that when 
d tint met Dodqton "he was wntinp 77 if of the SmtL and was also thinkinp about 

S) nt and Rlij—r’ <ntJ Reaieii’ He told me while we sat on the steps or walled up 

a*' 1 1'' \ri on tli- sIiot manj stones in these as well as others that he thought of at the time 
I w ij 1 dish o^ into the sea for a little paddle but even paddling was often forgotten in tlic 
«* hpl o*"!} I- wondetful stones I took it as a cluld docs as if it were tnic and asled sooner or 

, * t fn* STns' pattictilars Tint was enough as I now see to start a new train of thought at once 

1 * I g! t ri'i idea an 1 oThe would p,o into a fresh senes of advinturcs " On the daj before he 
- .s ,1, t-DoJgum recorded in his Diimra (pp 344-s) sudden idia occurred about 
v'l 1 wr to Hihda) and Macmillan of publishing the 'Snark poem this Christmas - also 

’’ ■* p f < os Grttnide Cluussa) ’ (which 1 did the same night), the four staiiras to 

^ ' "or, ni'- til' Awas ” On the daj he wrote the letter, his entrj (p 34j) 

n s' ' i' * S'ri'-i ^nd ir, th'rito'Us Chaijwas a*l inr lease to rrmt tl em 1 tlmil the) 
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Away, fond thoughts, and vex my soul no more * 

Work claims my wakeful mghts, my busy days 
Albeit bright memones of that sunlit shore 
Yet haunt my dreanimg gaze ' 

Lewis Carroll 
Christ Church 
October 25, 1875 


To Mrs J Chataway 

MS Bcrol 


Christ Churdi, Oxford 
October 28, 1875 


Dear Mrs Chataway, 

Many tlianks for the delicious ^ carte of Gertrude I can’t feel sure from 
your letter whether you have or have not noticed that the verses embody 
her name They do it in two ways - by letters, and by syllables - the only 
acrostic of tliat kind I have ever seen Will that make any difference in the 
leave you give to prmt the verses’ If I print them, I shan’t tell anyone it is an 
acrostic - but someone \vill be sure to fmd it out before long In haste. 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs J Chatamy 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 7, 1875 

Dear Mrs Chataway, 

With the exception of my Publisher, Printer, and Anist, and my own 
family, I have told nobody yet of my intention of bringing out a little 
Christmas book And I think you are the next person to whom the announce¬ 
ment ought to be made, because I have taken, as a dedication, the aerses 
I sent) ou the other day m MS It aanll be a very small book - not 40 pages - 
a poem (supposed to be comic) with a frontispiece b) Mr Hohda} The 
ad\ cnisements will appear about the middle of this montli, I suppose, and 
bH then I should be glad if } ou would not let the tiauic of the book go bc) ond 
>our owai familj-arclc I don’t mind the faa, that the book is in the press, 
being knossTi-but the name ought to be tiar ashen it appears It is called 
The Hunting of the SnarL, and the scene is laid m an island frequented b) the 
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Jubjub and Bandcrsnatdi - no doubt the very island m \\ Inch the Jabbcrwock 
was slain (see Through the Lookin^i-Gla^s )' 

When I receive the z cartes of Gertrude in bcach-attire"- may I order a 
few iimnoimted prints of the best front Debenham I \\ ant to insert them 
in a few copies of the book, opposite to the Dedicatory verses - if you 
remember which it was I admired most, perhaps you would order half-a- 
dozen unmounted prints, winch would save time Believe me 

Yours very' sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 

I send love, and a kiss, to Gertrude But I shan’t do it again, unless she sends 
some message to me ' 


To Mis. J Cimtnway 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Churcli, O\ford 
December 9, 1875 

My dear Mrs Chataway, 

I ought to have avntten before to answer your question about Aunt Jinlys 
Magazine, but I was hoping to hear from Dr Gatty I happened to be 
writing to him when your letter came, so I asked him to send me Mrs 


On July 18, 1874, Dodgson, walking on a hillside near Guildford, was suddenly struck by 
an inspired line of nonsense “For the Snark ii'iw a Boojum, you see ” He remembered the line, 
and over the next year and a half fabneated verses to lead up to it. On March 29, 1876, he pub- 
hshed The HiittUus of the Snark, wnth nine illustrations and two cover designs by Henry Holiday 
This wreird of exploration in 141 rhymed four-line stanzas, subtitled "An Agony, in Eight 
Rts, tells about a handful of peculiar grown-ups, a Baker, a Butcher, a Beaver, a Barrister, a 
Uonnet-maker, a Banker, a Boots, a Broker, and a Billiard-marker, who all set off in an invalid 
s^p that sails only backwards and is captained by a wise and admirable Bellman Tlic purpose of 
the jomney is to find, lure and capture a mythical monster, the SnarL They encounter the Snark 
all nght, but they do not succeed in captunng it "For the Snark was a Boojum, you see ” For 
more on the Snarl, see Diaries, pp 334-5, Handbook, pp 84-7. the w orks by Henry Holiday ated 
on p 228 n. 2, above, Dodgson to the Lowne children, p 548, below, die revised Penguin 
edition of Martin Gardner’s The Annotated Snark (1973), Selwyn H Goodacre, The Listing of the 
Snark (1974), Morton N Cohen, “The Wonderful Day Gertrude Met the Snark,” The Tunes, 
,1. ^ 0°’ P Autumn 1976 issue ofJabbcrwocky, which is devoted almost entirely to 

the Siwrfe and Morton N Cohen, "Hark the Snark,” Lewis Carroll Obsemed, cd Edward 
Guihano (1976), pp 92-110 

, pleased because my mother let me nm in and out of the sea in little bathing pants 

.. i, ^ ‘‘'"erman sjersey,” Gertrude later wrote ("Memories of Lewis C:arroll”), “a thing quite 
wprr etU thought It SO scnsiblc and told her not to listen to the mothers who 

sec faang p 476^relow‘^®*°"'' of Gertrude in this attire, dated October 7, 1875. 

Saldo's!^" Debenham, photographer, with studios at 28 Union Street, Ryde, and 8 High Street, 
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Ewng's address (She is his daughter, and edits it) However, he hasn t 
vTittcn The best course would be to send it to 

The Editors of Aunt Judy s Magazine, 
care of Messrs Bell and Dald), 

York Street, 

Covent Garden 

I ordered some unmounted cartes of Gcrrj% to mount in copies of m) new 
book, but the WTetched man has sent tlicm (5 in number) mounted, w'hich 
are of no use to me, and I ha\ c returned them As we shan t have the book 
rcadj till tile end of Marcli, tlierc is no hurr^' about it now' — and of course 
this IS t’crj' bad weather for printing Bclic\c me 

Sincerely ■jours, 

C L Dodgson 

If I can be of an> use in commending the MS* to Mrs Ewing’s notice, pray 
let me I don’t know' Mrs E pcrsonall), but she knows all about me, and 
I used to know Mrs Gattj’ well 


To Gertrude CJmtawny 

MS Bero! 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 9, 1875 

My dear Gertrude, 

This really will not do, jou know, sending one more kiss every time by 
post the parcel gets so hca'vy that it is quite expensive When the postman 
brought m the last letter, he looked quite grave Two pounds to pay, sir ’ 
he said "Extra weight, sir(I think he cheats a little, by the way He often 
makes me pay two pounds when I thmk it should be pence) Oh, if you 
please, Mr Postman'” I said, going down gracefully on one knee (I wish 
you could see me go do'wn on one knee to a Postman —it s a very pretty 
sight) “Do excuse me just this once' It s only from a little girl' 

“Only from a httlc girlhe growled “What arc little girls made oP” 
“Sugar and spiec,” I began to say, “and all that’s m—” but he interrupted 
me “No'I don’t mean Imean, what’s the good of little girls, when they 
send such heavy letters’” “Well, they’re not much good, certainly,” I said, 
rather sadly 

Mind you don’t get any more such letters, he said, at least, not from 
that particular little girl I know her well, and she’s a regular had one ' ” That’s 

Unidentified 
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not true now, is it? I don’t believe he ever saw you, and you’re not a bad 
one, are you? However, I promised him wc would send each other very 
few more letters “Only two thousand four hundred and seventy, or so,’ 
I said “Oh'” he said “A little number like that doesn’t signify What I 
meant is, you mustn’t send waity ” So you see wc must keep count now, and 
when we get to two thousand four hundred and seventy, wc mustn t write 
any more, unless the postman gives us leave 
I sometimes wish I was back on the shore at Sandown, don’t you? 

Your loving friend, 
Lewis Carroll 

Why IS a pig that has lost its tail like a little girl on the sea-shore? 

Because it says, “I should like another Talc, please 


To Magdalen Mtlkrd ^ 

Text CoUingwood, pp 371-2, facsimile (in part) 
Amencan Art Assoaation catalogue, January 28, 1937, lot 107 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 15, 1875 

My dear Magdalen, 

I want to explain to you why I did not call yesterday I was sorry to 
miss you, but you see I had so many conversations on the way I tned to 
explain to the people m the street that I was gomg to see you, but they 
wouldn’t listen, they said they were in a hurry, which was rude At last I met 
a wheelbarrow that I thought would attend to me, but I couldn’t make out 
what was m it 1 saw some features at first, then I looked through a telescope, 
and found it was a countenance, then I looked through a microscope, and 
found It was a face' I thought it was rather like me, so I fetched a large 
looking-glass to make sure, and then to my great joy I found it was me Wc 
shook hands, and were just begmmng to talk, when myself came up and 
jomed us, and we had quite a pleasant conversation I said, “Do you remem¬ 
ber when we all met at Sandown?” and myself said, “It was very jolly 
there, there was a child called Magdalen," and me said, “I used to like her 
a little, not much, you know - only a httle ” Then it was time for us to go 

^ Magdalen (1867-1921) was the eldest child of James Elwin Millard (1823-94), Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford (1853-65) Vicar of Basingstoke (1864-90), Honorary Canon of 
Winchester, and his wife, Dora Frances, bom Sclatcr (d 1920) Dodgson noted in his Dwnes 
(p 344) that he met Dr Millard and daughter at Sandown on October 5, 1875, and three days 
before wnting this letter (p 348) that he walked over from Basing where he was staying with 
fnends, for tea with the Millards 
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to the tram, and who do you think came to the station to see us off? You 
would never guess, so I must tell you They were two very dear fnends of 
mme, who happen to be here just now, and beg to be allowed to sign this 
letter, as 


Your affectionate foends, 
Lewis Carroll, 
and 

C L Dodgson 
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To Gertrude Chataway 

MS Berol 

[The Chestnuts, Guildford] 
January 2, 1876 

My dearest Gertrude, 

I wish you, and all your party, a very happy New Year and many thanks 
for the card you sent me as to your other present, I am not quite sure if I am 
obhged for it or not - you say you wish me “a kiss under the imstletoe” 
now, the question is, who from^ It all depends on that, whether I should care 
to have it or not Now my fear is that you mean “from one of the Swansea 
boys”-one of those boys who pelted you, you know, when you first 
went out in your “paddling” dress So I think my answer must be “thank 
you, I’d rather not ” 

It IS a bright summer day almost Is summer beginning with you ^ When 
the real warm weather begins again (about April or May, let us say) you 
must beg hard to be brought over to Oxford agam I want to do some better 
photographs of you those were not really good ones I did - it was such a 
wretched day for it And mmd you don’t grow a bit older, for I shall want 
to take you in the same dress agam if anything, ycu’d better grow a little 
younger - go back to your last birthday but one 

Your ever loving fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Henry Holiday 

Text Henry Holiday, The Snark’s Significance,”January 29, 1898, 

pp 128-9 

The Chesmuts, Guildford 
Mydea^HoUday. January 15, zSyC 

I ^shed off my letter at Bnghton yesterday m a hurry, and omitted to 
say how pleased I am with the proofi you sent me They seem to me most 
successfully cut, and I agree with you m thinking the head of “Hope” a 
great success, it is quite lovely 


[238] 
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On ni) return here last night, I found the charming dicss-boards, for 
hich accept my best thanks My sister and I have pla) cd several games of 
“Go-bang” on them already (I need hardly remark tliat they scrs'cjust as 
a\cll for that, or for draughts, as they do for chess ) 

Noa\ for another bit of designing, if you don’t mind undertaking it 
Maanillan asntes me uord tint the gorgeous cover a\ill cost is 4<i a copy ' 
Whereas \\c can’t rcall) afford more than $d or 6d, as we must not cliarge 
more than 3s for the book My idea is tins, to have a simpler cover for the 
3s copies, whicli anil, no doubt, be die ones usually sold, but to offer die 
gorgeous coaers also at 4s , which wall be bouglit by the rich and diosc avho 
wish to give diem as presents What I w'ant you to do is to take Alice as 
a guide, and design covers requiring about the same amount of gold, or, 
better, a little less As Alice and the Loohiig-Glass have both got grotesque 
faces outside, I should like these to be pretty, as a contrast, and I don’t dunk 
aae can do better than to take die head of “Hope” for the ftrst side, and 
“Care” for the second, and, as dicsc arc assoaated with “forks” and 
“dumbles” in the poem, what do you think of surrounding them, one widi 
a border of interlaced forks, the odicr wnth a show'cr of thimbles^ And W'hat 
do you think of putting a bell at each comer of the cover, instead of a single 
line’ The only thing to secure is diat the total amount of gold required shall 
be rather less than on the cover of Alice 
All these arc merely suggestions yon will be a far better judge of the 
matter than I can be, and perhaps may think of some quite different, and 
better, design ^ 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 

To H F Rivers 

MS Cohen 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 22, 1876 

My dear Rivers, 

I shall be most happy to be of service to you as a referee You will be 
pleased to know that I have been most distinctly better from the last month 

* Lewis Carroll’s strange band of hunters set out in the fourth fit of the S/iOrk 

To seek It with thimbles, to seek it with care. 

To pursue it with forks and hope. 

To threaten its life with a railway-share. 

To charm it with smiles and soap! 

The drawing that faces the verse (p 41) shows the hunters marching forth with “Care” and 
Hope” m their midst, Dodgson’s suggestions for the covers did not prevail The front cover 
shows the Bellman atop his ship s mast, the back cover shows a buoy insenbed with part of the 
last hne of the poem “It was a Boojum.” For the variant bmdings and pnang, sec Handbook 
pp 84-7 and Selwyn H Goodacre, The Lhtiiig of the Snark (1974) 
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(vacation) - though I daresay work here may throw me back a little Twice 
I got through family prayers, including a chapter, without a single hitch - 
a tlnng that has not happened before, m my recollection, more tlian once 
perhaps in many years 

Also I have more than once expected to stick fast and not done it - which 
IS a new and delightful sensation to me It generally happened by my saying 
to myself, “Stick or not, at any rate tlie lip shall be kept in, and the breath 
ihall flow out ” In haste. 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mts. J. Chataway 

MS Brabant 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 27, 1876 

My dear Mrs Chataway, 

Many thanks for your hearty and hospitable letter It will give me very 
great pleasure to visit you,^ some day when I can find an opportunity - 
and when Gertrude happens to be away on a visit elsewhere' Now that 
winter is showing signs of relenting, I am beginnmg to look forwards to 
your bringmg Gertrude to my studio I hope to get out my camera about 
the beginmng of March Even coming over for the day (if you could start 
by an early tram) might be worth while, but the thing would be to take beds 
over the way and stay a mght or two In haste, 


Yours ever sincerely, 
C L Dodgson 


To Prince Leopold 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 

Janaury 31, 1876 
Sir, 

I fear the liberty I am taking in wnting is not really justified by your Royal 
Highness condescension and kindness, whether in coimng to sit for a 
photograph, or m the message that, but for illness, you would have wntten 


Dodgson had already vs.tcd the Chataways on December 13. 1875. be and Skeffmgton 

Charles was staying with friends] to Rotherwick (4 or 
mv snr ^^ ChaUways ^ and Mrs C were away but we found Miss Bessie Mary 

^ luncheon" (Dianes, p 348) The next 

meeting occurred at Oxford when the Chataway, visited Dodgson (see pp 25^3! below) 
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yourself to acknowledge the packet of photographs The occasion of my 
wnting is that I am hoping to bnng out a new child’s book this Easter, and 
that I tvish to be allowed the honour of presenting a copy to the Pnneess of 
Wales’ eldest daughter I have asked one or two friends, who I thought would 
be able to obtam this permission, but they assure me that the request, and 
die gift Itself, must go through the hands of a Secretary, or some other 
oflfiaal I should feel that all the poetry of such a gift, as sent by an author to 
a child, would evaporate m such a process of transmission I could as easily 
imagme Othello’s defence, “Most potent, grave, and reverend sigmors,”^ 
read out by the Clerk of the Court If your Royal Highness could either 
present the book, for me, to the little Pnnccss herself, or get pemussion 
for me to send it direct, I should esteem such an honour highly but if the 
only available process is that the book should pass through the hands of a 
Secretary, I had rather not send it at all This remark does not apply to its 
receipt heing acknowledged through a Secretary, which I suppose to be 
the inevitable routine 

With many apologies for all the breaches of etiquette which I fear I am 
committing, I remam 

Faithfully and gratefully your Royal Highness’, 

C L Dodgson^ 


To Mrs J Chataway 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 7, 1876 

My dear Mrs Chataway, 

It has occurred to me that those 10 unmoimted cartes of Gertie, which 
With your permission I got from Debenham, to mount in my own copy of 
the Snark, and m some I intend to give away, may lead to people applying to 
Debenham for copies, as soon as they have found out the connection be¬ 
tween the carte and the book, 1 e unless I refuse to give the name of the 
photographer, and even then they rmght find it out So I should like to ask 
you, before it is too late to stop it, whether you are willing to let Debenham 
sell them ad IthiUim If not, the negatives had better be bought at once, and 
I Will do It, if you will send me a wntten authonty to buy them, and I would 

* Othello Act I sc. m, 1 76 

The Pnnee, in reply (MS Berol, February 2, 1876), pronused Dodgson to transmit his 
request to his sister-iD-law, the Princess of Wales on her return from Denmark. ‘The amount of 
etiquette svith which we ate surrounded is indeed very tiresome the Prince added " (though at 
I'mes, useful) but it is not m my power to dimimsh it We do not know in fact, whether 
Dodgson ever sent a book to Queen Victona s granddaughter Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar 
(1867-1931) eldest daughter of the Prmcc of Wales 
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then supply copies to friends only, wlio got leave from you Rut if you ha\c 
no objection to the public buying it, and if you do not tliink the publicity 
(there liny possibly be a great demand for it) likely to do harm to the 
child herself (I would sooner omit the Dedication than run the smallest 
risk of that) by all means let me refer any enquirers to Debenham 

Ever sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

I send Gertrude my best love, and 3 kisses (a reasonable number) 


To Elizabeth^ SeweP 

MS Dodlcian 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 25,1876 

Dear Miss Sewell, 

I have got Dr Liddon’s leave to send you this copy of my photograph of 
him, of which I beg your acceptance I am sorry you and Mrs Fcildcn were 
unable to come tliat afternoon, and hope the weather may be kinder when 
next she is in Oxford but meanwhile, if you care on your oavn account to 
see any more photographs or otlier pictures, pray remember that you will 
be most welcome any afternoon that you can manage to come (I mean 
“you” plural, though I hope you will not think it necessary to wait till your 
brother has leisure to escort you) and you will nearly always find me m, and 
disengaged, between 2 and 3 But if you would fix a day beforehand, I would 
take care to have no other engagements 
I don’t know Mrs Fedden’s address Would you kindly forward tlns^ 
I enclose the stamp separate, on the chance of your wishing to write to her 
at the same time Believe me 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 

^ We cannot be certain that this letter was addressed to Elizabeth Missing Sewell (1815-19015), 
the novchst, but if it was not to her it was certainly to one of her sisters Dodgson s\as an early 
admirer of Ehzabeth Sewell’s work (see Dodgson to his sister Elizabeth, p ll, n. 6, above) 
and was well acquainted with her brother, the Warden of New College Four days before 
Dodgson wro»e this letter he dined with the Warden "to meet Mrs Feilden” (Dianes), and four 
days after he -wrote Miss Sewell, he recorded "The 2 Misses Sewell came to sec photos, etc." 

* Only a fragment of the letter to Mrs Fcildcn has come to light " Pray don’t reproach 
yourself for my imsintcrpretation of Helen’s message - for I assure you, that if she lerre to send 
me a message upbraiding me for not wntmg, I should take it as a proof that we were on excellent 
terms, and that she had a heart which (to use Colendgc’s exquisite lines) ‘ must needs express its 
love’s excess in words of unmeant bitterness’ ["Chnstabcl,” 11 665-6] I have -wntten to tell her 
about the new book, and have confided to her a secret regardmg it, which she is to divulge to 
no one but you” (text Maggs Bros catalogue 433, lot 3189) We have not foimd Dodgson’s 
letter to Helen, but the book was probably the StiarL and the secret could have been that the 
dedicatory verse contains a double acrostic on Gertrude Chataway’s name 
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To Lcni Snhduirv 

j 

MS Ihtfi'IJ 

Cliriu Church. Ovfortl 
fthni.u) 20 I.''7^1 

Dear Lor<i Sahshur\, 

I should he c\ircmcl\ nhliprd {o )ou li \ou could lielp me h\ nd\ ice, or 
oi]icrv\i<c, m the follov me matter A comm of tumc. Captain llarr) 
Wilcov’ {v'ho cammatuh the GlaifwJrs in die Merchant Scraice. and i*; at 
present engaged m pomp bachasards and forw ards heiwtTn Iicrc and C hma, 
for v.hic!t he u to sad on the iSth of Marcli), v ould beaerj glad to get one 
of these ‘‘mspcctordiipa' (I don’t J now the c\act name) under the Hoinl of 
Trade, v liicli ha\c prov n out of Mr I’hnuoir*; Hill * 

M) friends m hiph oHicc arc so few. that unless jen can help me I don t 
sec wlut I can do m tlic matter Mr Gaihomc Harda-^ I m afraid has nothing 
to do With It, and I ha\c applied to Ward Hunt,* v ho tells me he "only 
recommends olTircrs m the R N 

I am not prepared to tall, the nonsense about him diat people often put 

* Ucti-) Oo-7-c Wjlfrti: {1^19-1007) hii 5 thown UfnJpion tf'umJ thr CImfinLs at London 
D<y:U <'n 0 '• ptcvic>»< Asifuit ij {f>itnrj p }ii) 

* Ap taiiM L) Sariu-I I'lim.oil champion of ftraicr ufrl> fot ifaincn multfd in 

the Un)?3\>,onh) Shipi Ihll pitictl in Aopuu iSpS psinp the Iloatd pf Trade ilic power to 
aplio M »hip tursTSOfi (ver Dasid Maitfit 77 e tfsrl (19J5) p a;a) 

* Dodemn t appean fint n't Catlmmc Gatliomr-Hjrd> (iRu-iyiV,) htcr {1S7S) the 
II Eatl of CranhiooL, on April R, tS'7, ssh'n (•athomr-lL>id% \sai Home Scemar) Tlic niert- 
inp eiccxiacd wh-n Dodpvnp jnd In friend Ilol'crt Fan ictt iried to pet into the Home of 
Commoniiohear thrretond readinp ofihe Reform Ihll Faimett ran hii card to Mr Gathonie- 
Hatd) and he tool, unn and we pot capital places (Oiarirr, p 554) When Gaihotnc-Hardj 
wai jtapnp at Oxford, Dodpion inwted him tout for a photopraph, and on June ro, iffij, he 
comph^ (p ;(So) Dodpeon tcxin sent Gaihome-llardj 1 dauphler Matparct Eseljn an imcribcd 
copj of -Ml t (pp J05, 551', and a letter from C*atliome-l lard) to Dorlgion June 24, 1R67 MS 
Dodpion Family), and in tlie rummer of iRriS he toueht Galhome-Hardy’i help in hu elTort to 
find a place in (be Got eminent for hit brother Edwin (pp apt 273) Ily chance in September 
iR 7 t, both Dodpton and tlie Gaihome-Hifdja put up at tlie ume Edinburpli hotel, and when 
Dcxlpwn ducoccred tlic coincidence lie called on them (p 305) In mpontc to an inviution 
extended when they were all in Fdinburph, Dodpion ipent a day with the Gathomc-Hardy*! at 
Do\cr in early October of that yxar On June 28. 1872, Gathomc-Hardy apain lent a hand in 
petting Dodpion admitted to the Houic of Conimoni (p 311) Gathomc-Hardy (Ipurerintwo 
ofDodgtonT worti chapteritof Tlir D)‘namici cf a /Vrfi-f/c (i8f>j), a thinly cloaked parable, in 
mathematical tcrmi of the contcit between Gathomc-Hardy and Gladstone to represent Oxford 
Umveniiy m the Commons (Gathomc-Hardy won), and Tlif DlaiiL Chrq^ir A Fahlr (1R74), 
a humorous commentary on a proposal to build a new Examination Sdiools before any estimate 
w-as submitted 

* Dodpion was also acquainted w ith Georpe Ward Hunt (1825-77), who in Disraeli s opinion, 
poised "the sagacity of the elephant as well as the fonn" (Disraeli to the Queen, The Lrtlers 
of Queen Viaerla, cd G E, IJucklc, and senes (1926) I, 507) Dodgson met Hunt, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and Gathomc-Hardy on the same day and dined with Hunt in the Members’ Room 
{Diaries p 255) On Apnl 3, j868. Hunt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, got Dodgson 
admitted to the Commons (p 2 ( 56 ), he did the same again, and gave Dodgson dinner as well, on 

Apnl 24 18O8 (p 269) In January 1869, Dodgson sent Hunt an inscnbcd copy of R/uJurawia^orm 

(Amcncan Art Assoaation catalogue, March li, 1933, lot 77) 
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into testimonials, but I am prepared to say lie is an excellent fellow, who 
would do his duty well He has been a good many years at sea, and is an 
experienced captain - but having a wife and children here, whom he secs 
about once a year, for about 3 weeks at a time, sufficiently accounts, I think, 
for his being anxious to give up sea-voyaging He is about 40 years old, 
I think ^ 

Forgive my troubling you, and believe me, my dear Lord, 

Yours most truly, 

C. L Dodgson 


To the Oxford Umverstty Press 

MS Pnnccton 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
March 8, 1876 

Mr Dodgson "wishes the words at the top of the title-page to be “NOT 
YET PUBLISHED” instead of “NOT PUBLISHED YET ” 

He wishes to have 100 copies struck off, and sewed, and edges cut, 50 of 
them to be interleaved with writing-paper, and 50 not, 25 of each kind to 
be sent to him as soon as possible The rest can be sewed at leisure ” 


To Mmon Terry 

Text Hatch, p iii 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 27, 1876 

My dear Polly, 

I am going to pretend that you arc a child again (almost the clearest 
picture of you in my memory is the very first time I saw you in my life, 
when you came tirmdly creeping in, following your grand stage-mother, 
Mrs Stirling, at the St James’ Theatre?) and send you a copy of The 

^ Captain Wilcox did not become a member of the Board of Trade staff 

* These instructions relate to a private pubhcation, A Method of Taking Votes on More than Two 
Issues, one of a senes (and an improvement over two earlier pamphlets) on the subject. "Not yet 
published” appears (sec Handbook, pp 71-2, 77, 84. Duncan Black, 77 ic Theory of Committees 
and Elections (1958), pp 214-34) 

’ Fanny Chfton (iSiG-psk "who successively married Edward Stirhng (1807-94), actor- 
dramatist, and Sir Charles Hutton Gregory (1817-98), civil engineer, was one of England’s 
leadmg actresses for over fifty years Dodgson here alludes to Polly’s ddbut as an actress Of that 
occasion, he wrote on July 24, 1863 "I went to the St. James’ Theatre and saw the amateur 
performance for the benefit of Madame Celli The first piece was Tom Taylor’s A Lesson for Life 
Misses Ellen and Manon Terry acted in it the latter, who is qmte a child, said her few tv ords 
very well ” {Diaries, p 200) 
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Hunting of the Snark Only I cannot be certain what name to put in it Please 
tell me, truly and candidly, what your real names are -1 mean the names 
entered m the baptismal register, not the names you use now-and, if 
“Manon” is really one of them, tuhy was I allowed to mscnbe Alice with 
the names “Mary Ann Bessy” Please clear up this mystery, and so remove 
a great load (which I feel is agemg me prematurely) from the rmnd of 

Yours afiectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

Love to Flossie - unless she prefers to be called “Florence,” m which case 
I will modify the love, and substitute “sincere regards ” 


^ The inscnption took the form of a twelvc-linc verse entitled “To M,A 3 .’’based on Dodg- 
son’s imprcsnon that her name was Mary Ann Bessie Two manuscript versions of the verse, 
with some variants, exist (Pnneeton and Rosenbach) It was privately printed as a separate 
pamphlet (1931), and it appears m Collected Verse, p 325, and Nonesuch, p 836 {Handbook, 
p 200) This version is wntten m Dodgson’s hand m a copy of the 1865 Alice (Rosenbach) 

T0M.A.B 

The royal MAB, dethroned, discrowned 
By rebel fairies wdd. 

Has found a home on English ground. 

And hves an English child 
I know it. Maiden, when I sec 
A fairy-tale upon your knee. 

And note the page that idly Imgers 
Beneath those stiU and listless fingers. 

And mark those dreamy looks that stray 
To brighter visions far away. 

Still seeking m the pictured story 
The memory of a vanished glory 

Polly’s answer to Dodgson’s query about her name inspired another twclve-lmc verse an 
acrostic, which he inscribed in a copy of the Snark on August 15, 1876 (Pnneeton) It too was 
printed pnvatcly as a separate pamphlet, A Christmas Carroll (1930), and it also appears in Hatch 
PP 111-2, Collected Verse, p 326, and Nonesuch p 836 {Handbook, pp 199-200) 

Maiden, though thy heart may quad 
And thy quivcnng Lp grow pale. 

Read the Bellman’s tragic talc! 

Is It Life of w hich it teDs’ 

Of a pulse that sinks and swells. 

Never lacking chime of bells’ 

Bells of sorrow, bells of cheer, 

Easter, Christmas, glad New Year, 

Still they sound, afar, anear 

So may Life’s sweet bells for thee 
In the summers yet to be. 

Evermore make melody' 


Lewis Carroll 
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To Florence Bnlfour^ 

MS Berg 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
April 6, 1876 

My dear Birdie, 

When you have read the S/mrh, I liopc you will write me a little note and 
tell me how you like it, and if you can quite understand it Some children are 
puzzled with it Of course you know what a Snark is^ If you do, please 
tell me for I haven t an idea what it is like And tell me which of tlie pictures 
you like best 

Your affectionate fnend, 
Lewis Carroll 


To George Denman 

MS Dcrol 


Chnst Churdi, Oxford 

Apnl 6, 1876 

Dear Mr Justice Denman, 

I feel I am taking a liberty, which I hope you will excuse under sucli grave 
circumstances, in wntmg about a legal matter, and m even supposing it 
possible that I can suggest any point to you, in reference to a tnal conducted 
under your direction, which you have not already considered I allude to 
the case of Rose Ann Rue, whom you lately sentenced to penal servitude 
for life for killmg a child, she having previously attempted to kill another 
c Id. In the account of the trial which I saw, no allusion was made to the 
question whether she was sane and responsible for her actions I can hardly 
inwgme that the question was not raised Having read a good deal on the 
su ject I was forably struck by the parallelism between this and other cases 
o epileptic and other forms of insanity It seems so dreadful that this poor 
errature, if really insane, should have such a punishment, that I venture to 
/ attention to a book, Maudsley’s Responsibility w Malta] Disease 

(published by King) on the chance of your not having read it At p 157 
and onwards you will fmd much apposite to this case * 


Balfour (b 1865), who mamed (1887) John CoUic Foster (1862-1926). 
ann«« of James Lucas Balfour (i836?-i904), stockbroker, and. it 

of Dodgson’s northern fnend Georgina Balfour Dodgson 
bearh 4 . 1874, in the company of some Other fnends on the 

eSnbrM ^ desen-bed her as a "very pretty child from Croydon ” He photo- 

(Di^es, AuBe^26-7*, isS ^ following summer 

Ru*e°ape^/^ Taunton. Denman sentenced Rose Ann 

Kue, aged seventeen, an uneducated servant girl, to penal servitude for life for killmg a child of 
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Again apologising for thus intruding the ideas of a mere amateur m 
medical junsprudence upon your notice, I remam 

Most truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


P S If your eldest daughter docs not think herself too old for a child’s book, 
let me send her Tlte Hunting of the Snark I should hkc to have their names in 
full, ages, and birthdays, to enter m my register of cluld-fnends - to which 
category they once belonged 


To his brother Skeffin^ton 


MS Dodgson Family 


Christ Church, Oxford 
April 6, 1876 

My dear Skeffington, 

I beg you wont think of doing such a thing as sending a copy of the book 
to Dr Kenealy The result might be very disagreeable ^ Hope all goes well 
"With you 


Yours affectionately, 
C L Dodgson 


To Altce Crompton’^ 

MS Manchester 

[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
April 7, 1876 

Ahce dear, will you jom me m hunting the Snark? 

Let us go to the chase hand-m-hand 
If we only can find one before it gets dark. 

Could any thing happen more grand? 

1 year and nine months of age, the son of her employer {The Times, April 3, 1876, p ii) Henry 
Maudsley’s book appeared m 1874, on p 157 he begins a two-chapter discussion of “partial 
‘tisanity,” and ates examples of persons who experienced honuadal desires without any rational 
motives 

^ Dodgson would seem here to be cautioning his brother against sending a copy of the Snark 
to E. V Kenealy If so, this letter supports the theory that the Tichbome Case suggested the trial 
tcene m the sixth fit of the Snark and that Hobday’s drawmg of the Barrister is a caricature of 
Kenealy (see Martm Gardner, The Annotated Snark, Pengum rev ed (1973), pp 83-4) 

Dodgson’s friendship with Ahce Crompton (1866-1958) began with an exchange of letters 
Ahce probably wrote a fan letter to Lewis Carroll, and Dodgson responded and cultivated the 
relationship Certainly Ahce was aware of the Snark soon after it was published. On the day before 
he sent her this acrostic verse (in an envelope bearing the number 2), he had sent her a copy of 
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Ever ready to share in the Beaver’s despair, 

Count your poor little fingers and thumbs, 

Recollecting with tears all the smudges and smears 
On die page where you work at your sums' 

May I help you to seek it with thimbles and carc^ 

Pursuing with forks and hope’ 

To tlireatcn its life with a railway-share’ 

Or to charm it with smiles - but a maiden so fair 
Need not trouble herself about soap * 

Lewis Carroll 


To James Chataway 

MS Dcrol 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
April 13, 1876 

Dear Mr Chataway, 

I fear I have been uncourtcous in letting so long a time go by before 
answering your letter m which you so kindly ask me to pay a visit to 
Rotherwick Many thanks for your invitation it would I need hardly say 
give me much pleasure, if an opportumty should occur Mrs Chataway will 


All Easier Greeting to Every Child Who Loves "Abce," imcnbcd "Abcc Crompton from Lews 
Carroll, Ap 6, 1876” (the envelope for this item bears the number i and, along wth the verse, 
IS m the Manchester Pubhc Library) Ahee appears but once in the Dianes, on February 5 , 
1877, when Dodgson sent off photographs of himself to three "unseen little fnends,” Alice 
among them It appears that Dodgson and Alice never actually met Another manuscript 
version of the Ahee Crompton acrostic, also m Dodgson’s hand, reads catch for find in the 
third hne (Amencan Art Association catalogue (n d ) lot 79) Ahee Crompton was the mecc of 
Lydia Ernestine Becker (1827-90), a pioneer of women’s suffrage in Manchester Alice followed 
m her aunt’s footsteps After takmg a B A with first-class honours in Classics at Manchester 
Umvcrsity, the first woman to achieve this distmcOon, she devoted her life to the constitutional 
movement for women’s suffrage and to the umversity settlement movement (Mabel Tylccote, 
The Education of Women at Manchester University (1941), Mary D Stocks, Fifty Years in Every 
Street The Story of the Manchester University Settlement, 2nd cd , 1956) On the day Dodgson sent 
Ahee Crompton her acrostic verse, he sent another (MS Kettanch) to Alice Pratt, a second of 
the three unseen fnends, who hved at 3 Carlcton Road, near Tufhcll Park, in north London 

Ahee dreamed one mght that she 
Left her home in Wonderland 
In a house called "Number Three 
Carleton Road” she seemed to be. 

Empress of a Bellman’s band 
Patiently the chase she led, 

Runmng over Tu&cll Park - 
All because a book she read. 

That was runmng in her head, 

T’was "The Huntmg of the Snark” ! 

Lews Carroll 
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hardly have exported me, m such weather as we have had, to propose your 
coming over for a pliotographic day But if die wcadicr should turn warm, 

I shall be delighted to w clcomc you any day after next w’cek - perhaps I 
ought to say, any Tuesday, Thursda), or Saturday, as I haa e a lecture from 

II to 12 on die odicr days which I could not miss-all other lectures 
arc “movable feasts ” But unless die weather is warm, it w'ould be cruel 
to ask my little fnend to dress m her “bcacli” dress, wdiich is one I 
particularly want to do her in, being the one in which I have oftenest seen 
her, and best know her she must not forget to bnng diat dress when you 
do come If )ou can start early, you might get to Chnst Churcli before 12, 
and need not leave till 535, wliicli would give fair time for photographing 
and a little lionising Though of course it w ould be a more entirely satisfac¬ 
tory plan to take beds opposite, and stay over one night Perhaps you will do 
that as well, later m the summer’ and bring more daughters’ 

With kindest regards to Mrs Chataway, and best love and of a kiss 
to Gertrude, I remain 

Yours most truly, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary Drury 

MS Craig 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 

.. , Apnl 14, 1876 

My dear Minnie, 

I hope you understood tliat the verses were acrosneal They had no other 

hidden mcamng, that I know of ^ . 

Your affectionate fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


* The vcrscj appear, m Dodgson’s hand, on a sheet of sennng-papier folded into a copy of the 
SnarL, inscribed on the half-title page "Minnie Ella, and Emmie, from the Author, Apnl 4, 
1876” (Craig) They arc pnnted in Collected Vene, p 323, and Nonesuch, pp 834-5 


"Maidens' If 30U love the talc 
If you love the Snark, 

Need I urge you, spread the sail, 
Now while freshly blows the gale. 
In your ocean-barque' 


"English Maidens lose renown. 
Enterprise, and fuss 
Laughingly those Maidens frown. 
Laughingly, with eyes cast down. 
And they answer thus 


“English Maidens fear to roam 
Much we dread the dark. 

Much we dread what ills might come, 
If we left our English home. 

Even for a Snark!” 


Lewis Carroll 
Ap 6, 1876 
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To Hekn FeiUcn 

MS Davis 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 14,1876 

My dear Helen, 

I am going to give myself the pleasure of copying for you (what I liope 
will also give you some pleasure to read) a letter written by Dr Newman 
to a young lady,^ thanking her for sending him a copy of the Snark I do 
not copy It for what he says about the book, but about the Easter Letter 
I value very much more any appreaation of it tlian of the book - and I dunk 
It will interest you, as you are one of the few who have taken any notice of 
the Letter The name of the young lady is Helen, which gives you an 
additional claim to have a copy of her letter 

[The Oratory] 
[April 19, 1876]" 

My dear Helen, 

Let me diank you and your sisters widiout delay for the amusing 
specimen of imaginative nonsense whicli came to me from you and them 
this morning Also, as bemg your gift, it shows that you have not forgotten 
me, though a considerable portion of your lives has past, since you saw 
me And, m thankmg you, I send you also my warmest Easter greetings 
and good wishes 

The htdc book is not all of it nonsense, though amusmg nonsense, it 
has two pleasant prefixes of another sort One of them is the “Inscnption 
to a dear child,” the style of which, m words and manner, is so entirely 
of the School of Keble, that I think it could not have been written, had 
The Christian Year never made its appearance ® 

Helen Beatncc Church (1858-iSKX)), who marned (1883) Franas Paget, was the eldest 
daughter of Richard Wilham Church (1815-90), Dean of St Paul’s According to Wilfred Ward 
{Lifeof John Hairy Cardinal Neuman, 2 voh (1912), vol n, pp 318-9), the Church children intro¬ 
duced Newman to Alice Dodgson would certainly have become acquainted with Church in the 
1850s, when they were both at Oxford, and Church probably sent Newman’s letter, or a copy 
of It, to Dodgson. Dodgson met Helen Church when dinmg with Paget on May 5,1877 (see also 
Life and Letters of Dean Church, ed. Mary C Church (1895), especially pp 189-90) 

* The Dodgson Family papers contain a second copy of Newman’s letter m Dodgson’s hand, 
givmg the return address and date Four years after Dodgson wrote this letter, Newman agreed 
‘‘to sit for a photo, to me, at Tnmty But,” Dodgson added, ‘‘he couldn’t come to me so nothing 
came of it ” (Dianes, p 387) 

® The inscnption ‘‘To a Dear Child” is the double acrostic verse to Gertrude Chataway 
Dodgson adrmred John Keble (1792—1866), whose name appears in Dodgson’s select hst of twelve 
of‘‘our hvmg poets” (Dianes, opposite July 24, 1862) On May 24, 1862, Dodgson went to 
Cuddesdon to hear Keble preach “a nervous, feeble delivery, but a bcautifiil sermon” (Dianes, 
p 216) Dodgson must have been well acquamted with Keble’s The Christian Year (1827), his 
sacred wntmgs that captured the spint of the Oxford Movement For a treatment of the Alice 
books as an allegory of the Oxford Movement, which some find amusing, others naive, see Shane 
Leslie, “Lewis Carroll and the Oxford Movement,” London Mercury, vol xxvm, June I 933 i 
PP 233-9, repnnted m Robert Phillips, ed , Aspects of Alice, rev Penguin cd. (1974), pp 257-66 
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The other, “the Easter greeting to every child, etc is likely to touch 
the hearts of old men more than of those for whom it is intended I recollect 
well my owm thoughts and feelings, such as die author desenbes, as I lay 
m my cnb in the early spnng, with outdoor scents, sounds and sights 
■wakemng me up, and especially the cheerful nng of the mower’s scj'^die 
on the la^vn, which Milton long before me had noted,’ and how, in 
coming down stairs slowly, for I brought down both feet on cacli step, 
I said to myself, “This is June though what my particular cxpcnence 
of June was, and how it was broad enough to be a matter of reflection, 
I really cannot tell 

Can’t you, Mary, and Edith recollect something of the same kind’ 
though you may not think so much of it as I do now 
May the day come for all of us, of which Easter is the pronusc, when 
diat first spring may return to us, and a stveetness whicli cannot die may 
gladden our garden. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Jolm H Newman 


Is It not beaunful ’ 

Give my kindest regards to your Mother I have thought many times of 
her letter, but feel no hope of wnnng such a book as she suggests And now, 
humbly imitating Dr Newman, I will sign myself to my “Helen,” as he 
docs to his, 

Ever yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Adelaide Paine ^ 

Incomplete text Colling^vood, p 375 

[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
June 7, 1876 

My dear Adelaide, 

Did you try if the letters at the beginnings of the lines about Father 
William would spell anything? Sometimes it happens that you can spell 
out words that way, which is very cunous 

* Dodgion composed Art Easter Greeting to Every Child Who Loves "Alice” and had it privately 
printed as a fonr-page leaflet expressly to be inserted in the Snaik ‘I do not hkc,” he ■wrote on 
February 5, 1876 (Dianes, p 350), "to lose the opportumty of saymg a few serious words to 
(perhaps) 20 000 children.” The senous words are mtended to cheer his readers he urges them 
not to fear the end of life, for purer and greater pleasures await them m the bnghter sunrise after 
‘I'ith- The leaflet has been reprinted, pirated and coUeaed (see Handbook, pp 87-90) 

I “L’Allegro,” especially L 66 

On June 17,1875, Dodgson went to Margate for a week, and while there made the acquam- 
iMce of some fellow-lodgers named Fame, father mother and daughter (aged eight) Almost a 
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1 wish you could Invt heard him when he shouted out, "Pach it up i» 
brown paper It eputo sliooL the liouse And lie threw one of hn shoes at 
his son’s Ik ad (just to mal c him attend, you 1 now), hut it nnsstd him 
He was glad to hear you had got the booh safe, hut his cyts filled with 
tears as he said, “I sent her my love, hut she never—” lie couldn’t say 
any more, his mouth was so full of hones (he wasjiut finishing a roast 
goose) 


To Margaret Cunnyn^hnnic 

MS lkri» 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
June 12, 1876 

My dear Miss Margaret Cunnynghame, 

Whatever could have put it into your head that I knew' Mr TennieP 
However, you arc right I have been introduced, and remember once seeing 
him So I have managed to get you the autograph wliidi )our friend 
desiderates (That doesn’t mean “w'ants,” “desireV’ or “wishes for"-it is 
quite anotlicr sentiment altogether- more grand, more gushing, more 
gasping ) Believe me (or not, as tire ease may be) 

Yours \cry truly, 

C L Dodgson 


year later, he sent tlie daughter, Adelaide, an inscribed copy of the Snarl, and on the back of the 
title page he wrote this acrostic \crsc 

“Are you deaf. Father William?" the >oung man said 
“Did you hear what I told you just now ? 

Excuse me for shouting 1 Don't waggle >our head 
Like a blundcnng slccpj old cow • 

"A little maid, dwelling in Walhngton town, 

Is my friend, as I beg to remark 

Do you think she’d be pleased if a book w ere sent down, 

Entidcd “The Hunt of the Snark”?" 

“Pack It up in brown paper!" the old man cned 
“And seal it with ohvc-and-do\c 
I command you to do it •" he added wth pndc 
“Nor forget, my good fellow, to send her, beside, 

'Easter Greetings’, and give her my love ’’ 

Lewis Carroll 
May 27, 1876 

(Dianes facsimile of acrostic Amcncan Art Assoaation catalogue 3966 Apnl 7-21, 193^ 
lot 224) Adelaide later recalled that, at one point in their fnendship, Dodgson gave her parents 
some advice that pleased her enormously “not to make httlc girls wear gloves at the seaside, 
they took the advice” she reported, "and I enjoyed the result’’ (CoUingwood, pp 373 " 4 ) 
Adelaide Beethoven Hamet Paine (1866-1940) was the daughter of William Paine (l835-l9t<5), 
a leather-manufacturer’s agent, and his wife Mary Ann, bom Little (18447-99) 



Dodgson’s portrait of Bertram Rogers, one of his godsons (see p 52) 



Arthur Hatch as Cupid, Beatnee and Ethel Hatch as beggar 

taken by Dodgson (see p 197) children, taken by Dodgson (see p 185) 




Dodgson’s portraits of the Cecils 
Above The Marquess of Salisbury 
when he was installed Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, with 
his sons James and William 
Below The Marquess’ daughters 
Maud and Gwendolen. 
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To an umdentijicd recipient 

MS Pnnccton 


[The Chestnuts, Guildford] 
[June 23, 1876]^ 


Dear and honoured Ivliss, 

Though It IS long smce I have seen you, and longer since you have seen me, 
I yet venture, understanding that you are remarkably fond of reading (pursumg 
that occupation even m high ways and byways), to send you a little book, 
which I hope will be read by you with profit, if not with pleasure the cover 
IS red already 

Respectfully yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs. J. Chataway 

MS Bcrol 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
June 28, 1876 


My dear Mrs Chataway, 

Tuesday will suit me quite well You had better dnve to “Tom Gate, 
Chnst Church.” To save you fi:om possible extortion, I may as well mention 
that the legal charge for one (or for two) would be is With your party, 2s 
would be an ample fare If it is really a bad day, I will not expect you. 
(NB I don t mean “cloudy ” Cloudy days are often best for photography) 

Smcerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


P S If you should deade on sending over Gertrude and not conung yourself, 
would you kmdly let me know what is the minimum amount of dress m 
which you are willing to have her taken^ With that information, I wdl then 
be guided by her Idangs m the matter children differ very much - with 
some that I know (Londoners chiefly) I would not venture to propose even 
takmg off their shoes but with a child like your Gertrude, as simple-minded 
3 s Eve m the garden of Eden, I should see no objection (provided she hked 
It henelf) to photographmg her m Eve’s onginal dress And I think, if you 
"Were here and could see the photographs I have done of children m that 
pnnntive costume, that you would agree that it is quite possible to make 
such a picture that you might firame it and hang it up m your drawing-room. 

But, much as I should myself hke to have such a picture of her, if yon 

^ The date, m brackets, has been added by an unknown hand Dodgson was m Gmldford from 
June 21 to 26 {Dtariei, p 354) 
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at all object, or if she has cliangcd her mind since I saw her (she was quite 
willing to be taken so, last September), of course I give it up, though I do 
not, once in a hundred eases, get so well-formed a subject for art 


To Mrs. J. Chataway 

MS Bcrol 


Christ Church, Oxford 
June 29, 1876 


My dear Mrs Chataway, 

I am very very sorry for you, and pity you from my heart tliat the sad 
news came so suddenly,^ and that you were not able to sec your darling 
once more in life However you will see her bright face again, only wth a 
purer and diviner beauty than that on earth, and these partings will not 
seem so long when we look back on them from the other side of the 
nver I had hardly known your dear child, but I have liad a great sorrow to 
bear myself in these three days, m hcarmg of tlie sudden dcadi of the third 
daughter of the Dean of Chnst Church^ (one of the three I think I have told 
you of-the most intimate child-fncnds I ever had), just one week after 
she had been engaged to be marned, and when life must have been at its 
bnghtest But the world, even at its brightest, is not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Gertrude Chataway 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
July 21, 1876 

My dear Gertrude, 

Explain to me how I am to enjoy Sandown without you ® How can I walk 
on the beach alone^ How can I sit all alone on those wooden steps^ So you 
see, as I shan t be able to do without you, you will have to come If Violet 

^ On the day he wrote this letter, Dodgson "Heard from Mrs Chataway, telling me of the 
death of Ahee (at Dresden, of scarlatina), which puts an end to her plan of bnngmg Gertrude 
over to be photographed on the 4th” (Dianes) 

* Edith Liddell died on the twenty-sixth. 

The death of Alice Chataway must have put the Chataways’ summer plans m doubt, and 
Dodgson m a letter dated July 17 (MS Neal-MacFadcn) seeks to know spcafically what plans 
the parents have for Gertrude Presumably he learned that the family would take their summer 
holiday on the mainland, at Swanage 
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[Martincau] comes, I shall tell her to mvitc you to stay witli her, and then I 
shall come over in the Heather-Bell and fetch you If ever I do come over, 
I sec I couldn’t go back die same day so you will have to engage me a bed 
somewhere in Swanage and if you can’t find one, I shall expect you to spend 
the night on the beach, and gi\ e up your room to me Guests, of course, must 
be tliought of before children, and I’m sure in tlicsc warm mghts die beach 
^vlll be quite good enough for you If you did feel a little chilly, of course you 
could go mto a badung-machmc, which cvery-body kno\vs is very comfort¬ 
able to sleep in You know dicy make the floor of soft wood for diat very 
purpose I send )ou 7 kisses (to last a week) and remam 

Your lovmg fnend, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Mrs J Cliataway 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
July 21, 1876 

My dear Mrs Chataway, 

If you liad been going to send Gertrude to the “Malt-House”^ I would 
actually have paid her the complmicnt of staying here a few days longer, to 
give an opportunity for Mrs Martincau to do what she had kmdly under¬ 
taken to try to manage - namely, to send, or bnng, Violet and Gertrude 
over here for the day But as there is no hope of that, I shall probably leave 
here next week and shall spend, I hope, 2 months at Sandown, ^vldl some of 
my sisters 

Of all my Sandown fnends of last summer, only o/ie set have found their 
Way here to be photographed Colonel Todd and his 2 daughters, aged 12 
and 10, came from London for the day last Tuesday - and we had a mommg 
of photography and an afternoon of sightsecmg “ 

Another year I do hope you will find your way here with Gertrude - 
and that I may take a lot of photographs of her though I fear you will then 
think her too tall for the very primitive costume in which I had hoped to 
take her this summer' 


‘ Presumably a residence of the Martincaus 

Dodgson encountered Laura Todd, a stranger, on the beach at Sandown on August 28, 
187^ and then walked home with her and her sister Ada Twelve days later, on September 9, 
he met the Todds,” and four days after that entertamed all four Todds m his rooms, showed them 
photos, walked back with them, and stayed for lunch Three days before sendmg this letter, 
Dodgson wrote (Dianes) ‘‘At 11 arrived Col Todd, with Laura and Ada, from London, and 
stayed till 7 50 I took six photos of them, and went with them to Keble Chapel and vanous 
gardens, etc” William Egerton Todd (1831-96) served in the Indian Mutiny Campaign of 
1857-8 and achieved the rank of Colonel before retirmg m 1888 His wife was Laura Ehzabeth 
(i834?-i 9I4) The daughters were Laura Emma Chamberlam (i864?-i948), who married 
(1894) Harry Craven Sneyd-Kynnerslcy (1865-1940), of Locksley Park, and Ada Drummond 
(i 866?-19J3)^ who married Vicars Armstrong Boyle (i858?-i928). Vicar of Portslade, Sussex. 
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Sincerely hoping that the change of scene is doing sometlimg to heal the 
wound winch your heavy loss must have given to you all, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs, J Chataway 

MS Bcrol 

Culvcrton House, Sandown, Isle of Wight 

August 5, 1876 

Dear Mrs Chataway, 

On the mere chance that you may be wishmg to exchange Swanage for 
Sandown, I write to tell you that the first floor here is only taken (by some 
people with a screaming baby') till the rmddle of this month. It contams 
a sittmg-room and 3 bedrooms, and there is a ground floor bedroom which 
could be had as well It would be such a great pleasure to my sisters and my¬ 
self (I have 2 of them with me here) to meet you here BeheVe me 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To H. F. River5 

MS Falcs 


Culverton House, Sandown, Isle of Wight 

August 5, 1876 

My dear Rivers, 

Mr Napier here (you have seen him) has been talking to me on the subject 
of sending his boy to you He seemed to think he could not send him, except 
for a long penod, suck as a year or two I told him I thought even a couple 
of months would be worth having, and might do him great good. Would 
you kindly send him a line 


W Napier, Esq ^ 
Regina House, 
Sandown, 

Isle of Wight 


The Napiers first enter the Dianes on October 2, 1873, when Dodgson, at Sandown, en¬ 
countered two of the daughters with some fhends of his On June 22, 1874, again at Sandown, he 
called on the Napiers, and in the afternoon went with them to a “Japanese entertainment.” Five 
days later, he drew the two Napier girls from hfe (Diaries, p 330) During later visits that summer 
to the Isle of Wight, he called and dmed at the Napiers’ (Dianes, August 26, September 3 and 15) 
On February i, 1876, he acted as “showman” to Mrs Napier and two children visitmg Oxford 
The particulars of these Napiers elude us 
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to tell him what is the mmimum time that you would think it worth while 
to take his boy for. 

My own speaking is in very fair condition Young Rees has been reading 
\vith me about 2 evemngs a week sometimes he reads very smoothly, but 
his speaking is very bad. When he leaves oflf reading, and tnes to talk, it is 
almost like another person, the difference is so great Very kind regards to 
Mrs Rivers 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs J Chataway 

MS Bcrol 


Culverton House, Sandown, Isle of Wight 

August 8, 1876 

My dear Mrs Chataway, 

I almost wish (selfishly) that you liad twi found more comfortable lodgmgs, 
tiar picked up any mcc finends As it is, I fear I must give up the hope of 
seeing Gertrude till she is several mches taller, as your land proposal is even 
less practicable than the plan I suggested At least one of my sisters cannot 
stand sea-voyaging and she is one who I hope will remam all through my 
stay here, as she dearly loves the sea-side 
You nuy tell Gertrude (with my best love) that the baby here screams so 
that sometimes I say to myself “Even Gertrude would be better than this ’ 
She would be more troublesome, but she would scream less 

Ever smeerely yours. 

My sisters send thanks for your kind mvitation. ^ ^ Dodgson 


To Mrs R Hussey^ 

MS Elies 


Culverton House, Sando\vn, Isle of Wight 

_ September 5, 1876 

Dear Mrs Hussey, 

I have been meaning for some tune to write and congratulate you about 
Qiy dear old fnend Mr Ley, but thought it better to wait until all immediate 


^ Dodgson must hive been acquamted m his early Oxford days with Robert Hussey (1803-56), 
Student of Chnst Church, 6rst Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and his wife Ehzabeth 
(d 1896) sister of Dodgson’s teacher and fnend, Jacob Ley On December 2, 1856, Dodgson 
noted Hussey s “sudden death” (Dianes) He continued his connection with Mrs Hussey and 
nor daughter Ehzabeth (“Bessie ’) through the years, calling on them and befriending them on 
numerous occasions He photographed Alexander Munro s bust of Dr Hussey, and on April 26, 
^64, he photographed Mrs Hussey and Bessie (Dianes) For a signed photograph of Bessie, sec 
y'^heim plate 16 The daughter, Elizabeth Ley Hussey (1852-1919) mamed (1891) Charles 
”^cnck Hill (1834-1902), Commander m the Royal Navy 
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danger had passed away I wrote to Mr E L Husscyd to enquire about 
him, the other day, and got such a cheering reply that I tliink I may now 
venture to congratulate you on his entire recovery It is a real pleasure to me, 
the thought of his being at last free from a trial he Ins had to endure through 
so many years With my kindest regards to him, and to 

your daughter 
■ Miss Hussey 
Bessie 

(I don’t know which to call her' please choose the right one), I remain 

Sincerely )Ours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Gertrude Chatamy 

MS Bcrol 

Culverton House, Sandown, Isle of Wight 

October i, 1876 

My dear Gertrude, 

I have been buying, for photograplung children at Oxford, r\\o of those 
blue jerseys, like what you used to wear, the smallest two sizes, and I’m not 
sure if I shall want a larger size or not so I want you to measure yours, and 
send me the length and width, both of the jersey and the bathing-drawers, 
when they are simply spread out flat, widiout any stretching I have lent 
my two to two little girls here, one 10 years old and one 6, and they look 
very mce m them ^ I expect to go back to Chnst Churcli next week and 
any day after the 15th I shall be very glad if you svill come to be photo¬ 
graphed Do get your Mama to come for a night or two it would be so 
much jollier than coming and going all m one day, wlicn perhaps it might 
not be a good day for photographing 

Ever your loving friend, 

C L Dodgson 

Edward Law Hussey (1816-99), a nephew of Robert Hussey, was succcssncly Surgeon to 
the Raddiffc Infirmary and Coroner for the aty of Oxford He attended Dodgson dtmng tsvo 
Illnesses at least, on July 14, 1881, and July 20,1883 (Diaries, p 397) 

Dodgson met several sets of children durmg his stay at Sandowm He may here be referring 
to Ada and Beatrice Duckworth, the daughters of a Mr and Mrs W Duckworth, whom he 
first met at Sandown on September 2 On the eighth Dodgson walked along the beach with the 
Duckworths, on the mnth he dined with them, on the eighteenth he w ent to a concert with them, 
M on the twenty-third he “brought in Ada and Beatrice Duckworth, and did sketches of them” 
(Dianes) On June 26, 1877, Dodgson wrote * Did, with clectnc pen my first success with 
^ —^ sketch of Beatnee Duckworth, copied from my Sandown sketch-book.” The 

sketch apptars in Hudson, new cd (1976), p 211 We arc not able however, to supply bio¬ 
graphical details for the Duckworths 
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To Gertrude Chatamy 

MS Derol 


Clinst Church, Oxford 
October 20, 1876 


My dear Gertrude, 

I have begun photographing again, and this afternoon, though it was very 
dull, I got some very good pictures of a little fnend here, Lily Gray ^ So 
now I want ciuotlter little fnend to come and be done do ask your Mother, 
or else your Father, to bnng you over Any Tuesday, or Thursday, or 
Saturday, I would manage to have a clear hour or two m the mormng, 
which IS the best time for photographing You had better bring the blue 
jersey and the bathing-drawers with you I shall want to take 8 pictures of 
you, so I send you 8 kisses, and remain 

Your loving fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs J. Chataway 

MS Berol 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
October 21, 1876 


Dear Mrs Chataway, 

I am charmed to hear you can come Thursday "will do well If you could 
come on Wednesday afternoon, it would be ten times better, and the only 
additional expense would be beds —not many shillings I would engage 
you beds at ^e lodgings opposite, where my sisters lodge when they visit 
me, and you would hvc over here, only sleeping there Would you want 
one room or two^ By coming on Wednesday we could begin the photos at 
9 on Thursday morning hght is so much the best — and I would ask Mr 
Sampson^ to come and dme with us on Wednesday (Excuse a rambling 
style I wnte amid mtemiptions of pupils ) 


* Lay was among the first to pose for Dodgson’s camera m the nude She was Lihan 
Amcha Gray (1871—1924), eldest duld of Edward Benjamm Gray (1832—1916), Clmical Lecturer 
w Mcdicme at Oxford Dodgson met Mrs Gray and Lily at Sandown on September 8, and noted 
that Lay was then “about 5 years old, without an atom of shyness ” Back at Oxford he photo- 
etaphed her on October 18, 20, 21, 23 and 28 (Diaries, pp 355 . 356 ) Dodgson contmued on 
faendly terms with the Grays and photographed Ldy agam on June 17, July 2 and 15, 1878 
(Dunes) In 1899 lily mamed (Sir) Gdbert Edmund Augustme Gnndle (1869-1934), barrister. 
Assistant Pnvate Secretary to Joseph Chamberlam (1898), and Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colomes (1916-25) 

’ Edward Frank Sampson (1848-1918), Dodgson’s fellow-mathematical lecturer at Christ 
^urch, his firequent compamon, and close fiiend, went to Sandown with him in 1875 and un¬ 
doubtedly encountered the Chataways there From 1877 to 1894 Sampson was Censor of Christ 
Church, m 1896 he published Chnst Church Sermons 
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A question now arises, winch I would be glad if you and Mr Cliataway 
would settle at once I liavc a little friend here, Lily Gray, child of Dr Gray, 
and one of my clitcf beacli friends at Sandowi tlus year. She is 5, a graceful 
and pretty cluld, and one of the sv.'cctcst children I know (nearly as sweet 
as Gertrude) - and she is so perfectly simple and unconscious tliat it is a 
matter of entire indifference to her whether she is taken in full dress or 
nothing My question is, arc you going to allow Gertrude (who I think is 
also perfectly simple and unconsaous) to be done in tlic same way’ If so, 
I could make such lovely groups of the two (c g Lily sitting on Gertnide’s 
knee), and I would ask Mrs Gray to bring Lily over on Thursday morning 
Of course if you or she would not like it, I withdraw my request but I would 
like to know beforehand, tliat I may arrange with Mrs Gr.ay I did a very 
successful one of Lily, so dressed, yesterday 
Gertrude need not bring spade or bucket I have both here 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Gertrude Chataway 

MS Derol 


My dearest Gertrude, 


Christ Church, Oxford 
October 28,1876 


You will be sorry, and surprised, and puzzled, to hear what 1 queer 
illness I have had ever since you went ^ I sent for the Doctor, and said **Givc 
me some medicine, for I m tired ” He said ** Nonsense and stuff* You don’t 
want medicine go to bed* I said *‘No it isn’t the sort of tiredness that 
wants bed I m tired m the foce ” He looked a little grave, and said *‘Oh, it’s 
your nose that s tired a person often talks too much when he thinks he nose 
a great deal I said No it isn’t the nose Perhaps it’s the hair ” Then he 
looked rather graver and said "Now I understand you’ve been playing too 
many hairs on the piano-forte ” “No, indeed I haven’t*’’ I said, “and it 
isn t exactly the hair it’s more about the nose and chin ’’ Then he looked 
a good deal graver and said “Have you been walking much on your chm 
lately’ I said No ’’ “Well *” he said, “it puzzles me very much Do you 
dunk that It’s m the lips’” “Of course *” I said, “that’s exaedy what it is 
Then he looked very grave mdeed, and said “I think you must have been 


Mn Chataway and daughters Bessie and Gertrude visited Dodgson at Oxford, October 25-<5 
He engaged beds for them, took them to the Museum and the Parks, and they dined with him in 
ills rooms On the twenty-sixth he photographed them, taking eight photographs of Gertrude 
^ o Mrs Chataway and Bessie "Gertrude is grown,” he wrote (Diaries, pp 35<^7). 

out lias the same most sweet expression.” Among the photographs he took of Gertrude was at 
W fisherman’s jersey and cap, see faang p 476, below, and, as the succcedmg 

letters to Mrs Chataway imply he must have taken some of her in briefer dress as well 
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should enjoy as much as you do, if only the face were quite clear - but that 
I’m afraid it isn’t ^ I hope I may have anotlier opportumty of trymg it 
It IS a very happily conceived attitude, I think 
For the “mght-gown” one, y'ou know, you have her to thank I had 
wshed to leave off, it was getting so dark - but she made me go on for die 
all-prevaihng reason that she thought it would please you 
The wamung apparatus is complete, and I hope to test it by photographmg 
Dulae some day dus week “ 

I send my best love to Gertrude, and thanks for her ad lihitum supply of 
kisses As she leaves the number to me to settle, I \vill call it “two,” which 
I thmk is a reasonable allowance, and I send her one in return 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

I have quite forgotten, I see, to answer your question I charge 15 6 d eacli 
for cabinets, is each for cartes Any of them can be done as cartes you can 
easily sec, by cutting a hole m a piece of paper, how much \vill go into a 
carte I wait to know whedicr Miss Chataway^ ^vlIl accept a copy of any one 
of them, and also which Gertrude would like 
I have been so busy that I haven’t yet had time to mount you a pnnt of 
the standing one m “full dress ’’ 


To Mary Watson 

Facsimile Some Rare Carrolliana, p 17 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 3, 1876 

My dear Mary, 

Though the Mann* in Hastings cannot supply the carte, the mann in 
Oxford is equally grateful to you for all your trouble 
Thanks also for the mfonnation about your ages and birthdays By careful 
calculation I find you are just 2 years and 2 months older than me (I mean 
the three of you) So I send my respectful love, and am 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

* The one that survives (see facmg p 476) could hardly be cnacized for being out of focus 
Dodgson’s Diabies do not tell what sort of apparatus he installed for heatmg his glass studio, 
nt they record (p 357) that on the day after he wrote this letter “Mrs Majendie came over with 
of whom I did two photographs ” 

Miss Chataway ” was Gertrude’s elder sister Bessie Dnnkwater, who mamed (1879), when 
^be nis twenty-two, Tristram Frederick Croft Huddleston (1848-1936), Fellow and Classical 
*^^birer. King’s College, Cambndge 

Probably Thomas Mann, jun., of 4 Kentish Place, photographer and artists’ colourist 
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To Mrs, J. Clwtowny 

MS Hero! 

Clin-it Church, Oxford 
December 4, 1876 

My dear Mrs Cliataway, 

I can t send tlic photos for your daughters till they have settled whctlicr 
they want “cabinet” or “carte” size 

As to your order I am so entirely dissatisfied \\ ith the pictures of you and 
of Miss Cliataway that I strongly advise you not to order so many - at any 
rate, till I have had anotlicr chance* I feel sure I could get much better 
pictures widi a few more leisurely trials For instance, you ought to have 
been taken m a comfortable armcliair and Miss Cliataway the same, or at 
east with her head not so far back I have got a regular head-rest now, and 
need not use die wall to rest the head against In the picture I liavc done of 
her she looks rigid and wretched, and quite unlike herself 

I have t.iken 2 pictures of Dulae - neither of diem good she looks un- 
lappy and unnatural I don’t think I will suggest taking her in a night-govn 

1 / j wished) - she is too shy and sclf-consaous for it - not a genuine 

child, hke Gertrude 

Next tune you come, please bnng Mar>'i (or “Miss Mar> ” if she prefers) 

I Want much to do one of her 

Yours ever sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To Henry Motley 

Incomplete text Maggj Bros catalogue 899, Jot 70, 
G F Sims catalogue 70, lot 33 


Clirist Churcli, Oxford 
December lo, 1876 


If I am right m supposing diat you are one of die Professors of University 

^ willing to give me information 

m the following matter - my fnend die Signor Pictrocola-RosscttiS (nephew 


* Another Chataway daughter 

n=P’>cw of Dante Gabnel Rossett.'s father. 
Market William M Italian yihee and Christina Rossetti’s Gablm 

“ r nnuve unselfish kindliness, of 

affectionatc^at?J,.°^!t’“'^ consaentiousncss never breathed.” and reported that "this svarmly 
outT,^ 1 person,” afterlivinj^a time mEngland "with¬ 
in 5 '°°'''= °^'*”PJ°y™cnt,” returned to Italy (Dante Gabrtel Rossett, 

vol 1 pp 34^) ^ P H,s Family Letters. 2 vols (1895). 
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of the Rossetti who translated Dante) writes me a word that a lectureship 
on the Divine Comedy is about to he instituted at Umversity College, and he 
IS anxious to stand for it I should think that he is in all probability 
speaally qualified for it, as Dante has been \vith him a subject of life-long 
study Perhaps you would not object to yourself mentiomng lus name, 
as a candidate, to some member of the electing body, to secure his not being 
overlooked very land regards to Mrs Morley and love to Edith 
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To Alice Crompton 

MS Manclicjtcr 

Christ Church, Oxford 
Janunry 21, 1877 

My dear Alice, 

It has come into luy liead that I should like to know what my little unseen 
friend is like Sliall you think me very greedy if I ask for a photograph^ In 
return I will send you one of the only man who Ins seen a Snark 

Your affectionate friend, 

C L Dodgson 
(alias “Lewis Carroll”) 


To Alice Crompton 

MS Manchester 

Chnst Churcli, Oxford 
January 24, 1877 

My dear Alice, 

Many thanks I like photographs to look serious, best and if it ts a little 
more serious than you generally look, why, it is easily accounted for —no 
doubt you were reading the Y 7 alrus and Carpenter xvlien you xvere taken 
and that, you know, was a ucry serious tlung - for the Oysters ^ 

I find I must get some more of my cartes pnnted Meanwhile I send you 
one of my own doing — of one of my little friends, a very sweet child." I may 
not get the cartes for 2 or 3 weeks perhaps, so be patient 

Your affectionate friend, 
Lewis Carroll 


^ Lookmg-Ctass, chapter rv 

/ * pliotoBraph of Xic Kitchen in Danish dress which Dodgson had taken on May 14, 1873 

(see CoUingwood, p 368, Dianes, p 321) 
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To ^Lydta Becker 

MS Harvard 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 24, 1877 

Dear Madam, 

Thank you for your letter, and the carte of your little mece I hope, how¬ 
ever, you will allow me to present my carte to her herself, as ongmally 
proposed I make a rule of not grvmg my picture to any but children - and 
she iviU value it quite enough, I am sure' 

As some atonement for my discourtesy, let me beg your acceptance of 
a photograph of my own domg - of one of my many httle friends, who is 
(I don’t know if the photograph quite realises it) a very lovely child Believe 
me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To E T Draper^ 

Incomplete text Collector, vol Lxvn, Marcb-Apnl 1954, lot eiys 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 31, 1877 

I need hardly say that your letter has gratified me very much - not as 
containing thanks for any supposed “goodness” or “kindness” of mme 
towards children (for all such words are humbbng rather t h an otherwise, 
leaking one feel how much nearer to God, than our travel-stained souls can 
ever come, is the soul of a httle child) nor for any mention of myself as an 
author” (for I honestly hate to be made a “hon” of) but for its genume 
fnendlmess, and for what it tells me of the pleasure which you say I have 
given to Dolly For the pleasantest thought I have, connected with Alice, 
IS that she has given real and mnocent pleasure to children - and most of all, 

^ Edward Thompson Draper (1825-87), agent for the Royal Marmes, and his wnfe Ellen were 
Ac parents of Dorothy Ellen Draper (b 1863), an only daughter and another of Dodgson’s fan- 
jetter friends she appears m the Dianes on February 5, 1877, as the third of Dodgson s “unseen 
uttle fnends ” Earher he had sent her an mscribed copy of Looking-Glass along wth an acrostic 
s-erse dated May 20, 1876 (Sotheby catalogue, June 18-21, 1928, lot 844) Accordmg to the 
Collector dcscnption of this letter, Dodgson here offers to send her a copy of Aunt Judy’s Magazine, 
m which his “Bruno’s Revenge” appeared A few days before he wrote this letter to Dolly s 
Mtber, he wrote to Dolly herself (Collector, voL ixx, January-February 1957, lot A45) “thanking 
nw for her birthday greetmgs ‘ I shall spend my birthday m a “happy” way enough, but not 
quite according to your idea of a birthday I’m afraid in givnng 4 lectures in mathematics and 
then in attending a College meetmg ’” Dolly mamed (1893) Lancelot Chrystie Walton 
(u 1861) a manufacturer’s agent. 
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to sick and sufTcnng children (winch I hope Dolly nny never be >) I begin 
photographing my young friends at 5, usually, but a photographer who is 
also a father will probably not have waited so long as that . 


To Florence Dnlfotir^ 


MS Derg 


My dear Birdie, 


Christ Church, Oxford 
januar>' 31, 1877 


Indeed I didn’t laugh at your letter I liked it very mucli, and I’m ver)' 
mucli obliged to you for taking so much trouble in writing it And tliank 
you very much for the photograph I like tliat too (though I think I could 
do a better one) and I have given it a dozen kisses, as I can’t get your dear 
little face to do it to And so that’s the way you pay your debts, is it^ Coolly 
asking if you may buy lollipops witK tlic change ' Well, Miss Impertinence, 
for once you may So go and buy your lollipops, and take care you don’t 
make yourself ill I mean to liavc a new set of friends at Sandown next time, 
and I shan t speak to you, so don’t expect it It is so stupid to have to speak 
to the same children, over and over again' 

Your loving fnend, 
[Lewis Carroll]” 


I m getting some more cartes of myself printed, and I’ll send you one 


To Florence Balfour 

MS Berg 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February 5, 1877 

My dear Birdie, 

I send you one carte® and ten kisses The carte you may keep as long as you 
like, but I hope you will give me one or two of the kisses back again when 
next we meet 

Your loving fnend, 
Lewis Carroll 

D^gson had seen Bird:e again at Sandown the previous summer On August 12 he recorded 
m his Dianes ‘ Brought m Birdie, and tned a drawng of her. which succeeded as far as the 
fi^re was concerned, but the face was a failure ” » The signature is cut away 

n “PPWrs in Colhngwood, p 176 It is msenbed “‘Birdie,’ with Lcsms 

Carrolls love Feb 5/77’ (Berg) 
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To Alice Crompton 

MS Manchester 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 5, 1877 

My dear Alice, 

Whether you deserve to have a photograph of me - after never saymg 
a word about the lovely httle Dane^ I sent you January 24th - is a very diffi¬ 
cult question to answer - so difficult, that I think I had better send the carte 
first, and settle the question when I have more time to think about it and 
of course, if I deade it against you, you will have to send the carte back 
agam - at least, you might appeal to the Court of Chancery, but that would 
cost a great deal, and very likely they would order it to be cut in two (just 
through the middle of the nose) and say you might keep whichever half you 
liked best 

Tell me your birthday when you wnte I suppose you were bom m the 
year 1867, but I don’t know the day 

Your affectionate fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To hts cousin Mrs. W. E Wilcox^ 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 7, 1877 

My dear Fanny, 

I have a favour to ask of you I have taken a hberty (which I hope you 
will forgive) of getting Margaret^ to tell me about your arcumstances, 
that I might offer help towards educating the children. I rejoice to be 
able to do such a thing, for dear William’s sake And now will you 
kindly let me send you a year, paid half-yearly m advance Just now 
It IS of course more needed for my godson^ - but I don’t want it to be 

‘ See Dodgson to Alice Crompton, p 266, n. i, above Another copy of the photograph of 
himself that he sent to Birdie Balfour on this date accompanies the letter 
* Frances Rooney (1832-1919) had mamed one of Dodgson’s favourite cousins, Wilham 
Edward Wilcox m 1863, and was widowed m December 1876 (Dodgson attended the funeral 
at Scarborough on the twenty-second) 

’ Wilham Wilcox’s sister, smcc his death the eldest of the family 
Wilham Melville Wilcox (1866-1958) Wilham and Fanny s eldest child, was later a student 
at King $ School Canterbury earned his B A at Selwyn College, Cambndge (1888), and was 
tuccessiscly Assistant Master Woodcote House School, Windlesham, Surrey (1888-99), Secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Hampshire County Hospital, Winchester (1902-5), and Secretary, East London 
Hospital for Children, Shadvsell (from 1905) 
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considered as restricted to htm. Please spend it m any way tliat best suits 
your plans 

With love to the children, I am 

Ever yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

P S Of course I can only promise tins during my life, and, if I had heavy 
losses, I wight not be able to continue it But I see no reason to fear having to 
withdraw or reduce it 


To Gertrude Chataway 

MS Harvard 

Clirist Church, Oxford 
February li, 1877 

My dearest Gertrude, 

Is there any chance of your being in London m the course of the next 
4 weeks ^ I should sd like to take you to see Goody Two Shoes, the Pantomime 
at the Adelphi Theatre It is all acted by cluldren (there arc nearly 100 m it) 
and two of them, the little Clown and Columbine, arc friends of mme, and 
very nice children they arc - and wonderfully clever ^ I wonder if you have 
ever seen a Pantomime at alP If not, your education is quite incomplete, and 

Dodgson had already seen this production of Goody Two Shoes on January 13, when he 
recorded (Dianes, p 359) “Little Bertie Cootc (about 10) ^vas Clown-a wonderfully clever 
little fellow and Came (about 8) was Columbine, a very pretty graceful little thing — in a few 
years time she will be just the child to act ‘Ahcc,’ if it is ever dramatised ” After the performance, 
Dodgson went backstage “ I had to introduce myself to Mrs [Robert] Cootc, as wc had never 
met, though I had often heard from her wc had a long chat, and [I] walked some way with 
er and her children Then I had a little dinner with them” (Dianes) On January 17. 
o gson called on the Cootes at their London lodgings, showed the children puzzles, and heard 
arne sing (p 360) Albert Coote (1868-1938) was an actor all his life, on the legitimate stage. 

His sister Carolmc Eva Cootc (1870-1907) mamed (1905) 
Sir William George Pearce (1861-1907), 2nd Bart, of Cardell House, co Renfrew, barnstcr, M P 
Mr Dodgson often came behind the scenes,” Bert Cootc later recalled (Reed, pp 63, 95 ). 
an all the children m the show adored him I well remember my sisters, Came and Lizzie, 
an I spending a day with him at Oxford and being vastly entertamed by his collection of 
c a orate mcchamcal toys The autographed copies of his books and photographs which he gave 
me are among my most chenshed possessions we never gave imitations of Lews Carroll, or 
s arc sny joke m which he could not jom — he was one of us, and never a grown-up pretendmg 
to be a child m order to preach at us, or otherwise instruct us Wc saw nothmg funny in his 
eccentnaties perhaps he never was eccentric among children, or may be he had the bnun of a 
cirtr an a normal man with the heart of a normal child I shall never forget the mormng he 
o my sister and I over the Tower of London and how fascinated we were by the stones he 
told us about It md its Cimous pnsoners I suspect now that very few of them were based on 
net. histoncal £kct, but that they would have charmed any child there is no question He was 

L ^ ^l^eht stutter m the presence of grown¬ 

ups would have made a wonderful actor, his sense of the theatre was extraordinary ” Gertrude 
Chataway appears not to have joined Dodgson in London for the pantomime 
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To ?H A. Harvey' 

MS Bcro\ 


March 2 I’lS??] 


My dear Harvey, , ccncrals were “ two o’clock m 

The great Napoleon used to s y a general 

the morning mcn.’’^ 1 m afraid i ,s 2 ,n 

from his bed at a, he ought flien “ ° ^ of hunting out these 

the morning, and 1 have just .vhidi followed the 

photographs Having just aw c ^ a The former operation 

fOS. 

what I have found to be a law of humamty Sincerely yours. 

C L. Dodgson 


^ Henry Ankr H«vcy (1804-1910). Chmt Church Siudcuc f ‘ ^ 7 . 

Magdalen, Oxford (1876-84) Dodgson frequently dmed with the Haleys, he photopaphed 
them (June 13, 1876), and he heard Harvey preach at St Ma^ Magdalen on July 
According to the Dianes, these are the only Harveys who sat for Dodgson t camera, and that 

sitting, m fact, juggests the date of the letter ,, , _ 

* Dodgson must have m mind a passage from Le Comte dc Las Cases, hijmcrkl it Smntc- 
H^l^rtc (lEij) “Quant au courage moral, il avait trouvd fort rare, oisait-u, cclui dc deux ncurcs 
aprisrainuit, c’cst-i-dirclc courage dcTimprovistc” (December 4 - 5 .1815) 

* By FrcdcnckDenison Maunce (1805-72), published m 1868 Onjuly 20,1862, Dodgson m 
hondon went to hear Maunce preach both m the morning and afternoon 1 like his sermons 
very much,” he wrote (Dianes) On February 2,1863, "1 went to Mr Mauncc’s church (Vcrc 
Street) There was Communion, and as there seemed to be no one to help him, 1 sent him my 
card, and offered to help This lucky acadent led to my makmg his acquainUncc I went back 
to lunch with him and Mn Maunce ” Later that month, when Jewett’s prosccutton for 
hereiy was a matter of general debate, Dodgson exchanged a riumbcr of letters with Maunce 
on the subject (Diiiriti, pp 192-3, MSS Maunce to Dodgson, February 23 and March 2 [1863], 
Dodgson Family) Dodgson returned to Vcrc Street to hear Maunce preach onjuly 19 and 26, 
1863, June 19,1864 (morning and afternoon), June 24,1866 ("Mauncc's church as usual in the 
morning"), and Apnl 5,1868 Dodgson photographed Maunce successfully onjuly 27,1863 sec 
facing p 508, below (Diaries, pp 200,201,244, 266) 
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To Dorothy Draper 

Incomplete text Collector, vol lxvii, March-Apnl 1954, lot 0175 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 5, 1877 

Are you gradually making up your nund to the catastrophe of a call from 
me^ For I really think you will see me some day soon Please picture to 
yourself a talhsh man (about 6 feet 4 inches), very fat, with a long white 
beard, a bald head and a very red face - and then, when you see me, you 
will be agreeably disappointed 

Yours affectionately, 
Lewis Carroll 


To an umdenujicd recipient 

Text Sotheby catalogue, July 30, 1937, lot 54 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 13, 1877 


My dear Child, 

Tell me if I promised you any other photographs besides these And ask 
your tncky foend (I mean your friend Tnxy)^ if she would like a copy of 
one of these - and if so if she would like it full size or a carte - and if she 
says she would hke a carte of the “Buy a Broom” one, then show her, with 
the paper frame I have enclosed, how much can be got mto a carte She 
will see that if it is done at the head end, it takes in about down to the end 
of the skirt, and if it is done at die feet end, it takes in about up to the 
shoulders Some might choose one end, and some the other it is quite a 
matter of taste Please lend her my love, and believe me 

Your affectionate fnend, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Mrs E Hatch 

MS Ovenden 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 14, 1877 

Dear Mrs Hatch, 

You know that photo I did of Birdie, seated in a crouchmg attitude, side 
view, with one hand to her chin, in the days before she had learned to con- 

^ UnidcnuEcd 
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sider dress as de rtgueup^ It was a gem the equal of which I have not much 
hope of domg agam and I should very much like, if possible, to get Miss 
Bond, of Southsea (the best photographic colounst hving, I think) to colour 
a copy 2 But I am shy of asking her the question, people have such different 
views, and it might be a shock to her feelings if I did so Would you kindly 
do It for me? However particular she may be, I don’t think she could reason¬ 
ably take offence at bemg asked the question by a lady, and that lady the 
mother of the child in question What I want you to do is to send her a 
descnption of the photograph (you may as well tell her that I took it), and 
simply ask her if she would be wilhng to colour a pnnt of it Then if she 
says “no,” there is no hann done but if I hear from you that she says “yes,” 
I can then easily negotiate myself 

I have long intended to come and himt up your new house, but at present 
am so Ignorant of the address that I must send you this through Mr Hatch 
Bebevc me 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Miss Bond, 

Park Lodge, 

Southsea 


To Arthur Sullmn^ 


MS Morgan 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 24, 1877 

Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your letter I thought it needless to trouble you with any 
particulars till I knew if my proposal were at all possible And now, though 
your answer gives little or no ground to hope, I think I may as well, before 
givmg up all hope, tell you what it is I want, as perhaps it might change your 
^ew of my question I am the writer of a little book for children, Alice s 
Adventures m Wonderland, which has proved so imexpectedly popular that 
die idea of dramatising it has been several times started If that is ever done, 
I shall want it done in the best possible way, sparing no expense - and one 


Dodgson photographed Bcatnce Hatch in the nude on July 30, 1873 (Dianes, October 20, 
1S76), sec faang p 1056 below 

Most probably Anne Lydia Bond (i822?-8i), who illustrated Tennysons’s Tlie Miller’s 
“ushler (1858), Mrs Barbould’s Hymnsfor Children (1862), and wrote and illustrated The Child’s 
^<^ural History (1867) 

Arthur Seymour Sulhvan (1842-1900), composer of rchgious and other senous music, was 
to achieve his greatest success in collaborating svith W S Gilbert on comic operettas He 
created a baronet m 1883 Dodgson’s hope of gettmg Alice set to music and put on to the stage 
f nun to wntc an exploratory letter to Sulhvan, who rephed on March 22,1877 (MS Harvard) 
^ very glad mdecd to get good words for music But I do not accept comnussions to set 
■Words, preferring to buy the nght to use them.” 
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feature I should want would be good music So I thought (knowing your 
charming compositions) it would be well to get 2 or 3 of the songs in it set 
by you, to be kept for tlie occasion (if that should arnvc) of its being dramat¬ 
ised If that idea were finally abandoned, wc nught then arrange for pub- 

lishme them with music In haste, ^ 

^ Faithfully yours, 

C L Dodgson 

(“Lewis Carroll”)^ 


To Arthur Sullmn 

MS Morgan 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
March 31, 1877 

My dear Sir, 

I have again to thank you for a letter which, like the last, is nearly final, 
but just leaves the gate of Hope ajar Excuse my troublmg you with more 
questions, but I should much like to know what the sum is, which you say 
you thought “absurdly extravagant,” for the copyright of the musical 
setting of a song and also what the terms would be, supposmg you had a 
“royalty” for every time it was sung in public For my own part, I think 
the “royalty” system the best of the two, usually but the other has the 
advantage of finality 

You speak of your readiness to enter on the matter, if I should ever carry 
out the idea of dramatising Alice - but that is just what I don’t want to wait 
for We rmght wait an mdefimte time, and then, when the thmg was settled, 
have to get our music prepared m a hurry - and, worse still, you might not 
then be able or willing to do it That is my reason for wishing to get some¬ 
thing ready beforehand and what I know of your music is so dehaous (they 
tell me I have not a musical ear - so my cntiasm is valueless, I fear) that 
I should like to secure something from you, now, whde there is leisure time 
to do It in Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

My address is as above till Apnl 12, and afterwards “Christ Church, 
Orford ” 

* On March 30, Sulhvan repLed (MS Houghton) “I wrote humedly, overlooking the 
obvious fact that you were t/ie Lewis Carroll who has dehghtcd and charmed old and young alike 
I have often thought that Alice might be dramatized, but to my thinkmg it would have to be 
done with much aid from scenery and music It would make a beautiful ‘fairy piece ’ If you 
should ever give practical effect to your notion, I shall be very glad mdeed to enter mto it with 
you I may now explain that Song lonting is the largest source of my income, and as I keep a 
royalty on each I could not afford to write a song, and part with it outright except under con¬ 
ditions which would be thought absurdly extravagant I will gladly give you any information in 
my power to enable you to get a proper return for your words, if they are set to music either by 
myself or othen ” 
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To Dorothy Draper 

Incomplete text Ccl/crtor, \ol lxvii, March-Apnl 1954, lot ei74 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
Apnl 12,1877 

I think tlie only way to prevent your all forgetting me again in a hurry, 
before I have time to come again,^ is to send each a copy of some one of 
my 3 books Otherwise I expect you would only remember me for 10 days, 
Roger perhaps as many hours, and as for Jessie - why I saw forgetfulness 
stealing over her eyes even while we were going down to the station 
With these helps you may perhaps remember me for a while, but it will 
give a far better chance if you would put me m among your Modem History 
Dates And, if I were allowed to choose, I should say “Between Clovis and 
Childebert ” They are such comfortable names - remmd one of cloves and 
filberts And then if ever Roger says, “Why, I don’t believe you care a fig 
for Mr Dodgson,” you can say, “Ah, but I care a date for him 


To Helen ^Fedden 

Transenpt Cohen 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
April 20, 1877 

My dear Helen, 

I am quite ashamed of having been so long writing, and will not nuss 
another post m thanking you smeerely for your most kind thought of me, 
in sending me that very pretty painted dish. 

Pray thank your mother for me for her most interesting letter and tell 
her I was both pleased and touched by her account of little Mmme ^ The 
love of a child is always preaous to me but love under such arcumstances 
IS pecuharly so One likes to know of a love that can be so independent of 
all human acquaintanceship, and of all earthly meaning I hope I shall meet 
her some day m the happier land, and that she will know me then, and we 
titay meet as friends 

* Two days earlier Dodgson m London recorded his first visit to the Drapers in his Diaries 

VP 362) “ 1 went to [a] hitheito-unknown family, the Drapers at Crouch End, and limched 
»nd spent the afternoon with Mrs Draper ‘Dolly,’ her brother Roger, and a fnend of Dolly’s, 
'I brought in from the opposite house, Jessie Lewis The 3 children w alkcd with me to 

ne station.” The Collector notes that the books he planned sending were Alice, Looking-Glass and 
nark It notes also that the signature to the letter has been cut away The Drapers’ second chdd 
v.is Roger Edward (b 1866) 

* Unidentified 
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I wish I could see you agaiud for you arc growing out of all chance of 
recognition, but alas' duty keeps me here till well on in June Where arc 
you going in the summer^ Perhaps we might meet somcwlicrc then I dare¬ 
say I shall wander about a good deal 
Witli kindest regards to your Mother, I am 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Edwin Hatch 

Incomplete text Maggs Bros catalogue 258, lot 435 

[Christ Church, Oxford] 
April 30 [1877]- 

My dear Hatch, 

Miss Bond has sent me tliat coloured photo of Birdie, for whicli Mrs 
Hatch was so kind as to open tlie negotiations, and if she, or you, or botli, 
could look in at any time, I should like to show it to you - and to Birdie 
too, if she would like to sec herself as a “sea fairy ” 


To Bert Coote 

MS Pnnccton 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
June 9 [?i877]3 

My dear Bertie, 

I would have been very glad to write to you as you wish, only there arc 
several objections 1 think, when you have heard them, you will see tliat I am 
nght m saying “No ” 

The first objection is. I’ve got no ink You don’t believe it’ Ah, you sliould 
have seen the ink there was m itty days' (About the time of the battle of 
Waterloo I was a soldier in that battle) Why, you had only to pour a 
little of it on the paper, and it went on by itself This ink is so stupid, if you 
begin a word for it, it can’t even finish it by itself 

The next objection is, I’ve no time You don’t believe that, you say’ 
Well, who cares’ You should have seen the nine there was in my days ’ (At 
the time of the battle of Waterloo, where I led a regiment) There were 
always 25 hours in die day - sometimes 30 or 40 

^ No meetings with the Fcildcns appear in the Dianes since Dodgson photographed Helen 
on January 30 1873 

* Dodgson’s letter to Mrs Hatch of March 14, 1877, helps date this letter 

® Surely Dodgson wrote this letter in the early days of his fncndship ^\lth the Cootes 
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The third and greatest objection is, my great dislike for children I don’t 
know why. I’m sure but I hate them-just as one hates arm-chairs and 
plum-puddmg' You don’t beheve that, don’t you? Did I ever say you 
would? Ah, you should have seen the children there were m my days' 
(Batde of Waterloo, where I commanded the English army I was called 
“the Duke of Wellmgton” then, but I found it a great bother having such 
a long name, so I changed it to “Mr Dodgson ” I chose that name because 
It begins with the same letter as “Duke ’’) So you see it would never do to 
wnte to you 

Have you any sisters? I forget If you have, give them my love I am 
much obliged to your Uncle and Aunt for letting me keep the photograph 
I hope you won’t be much disappointed at not getting a letter from 

Your affectionate friend, 

C L Dodgson 


To P A. W. Henderson^ 


MS RoJcnbach 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
June 18, 1877 

Dear Mr Henderson, 

I have been told so often, and so forably, that I ought (as an amateur- 
photographer whose speaal hne is “children”), to apply for leave to take 
your 2 httle girls (whom I don’t even know by sight yet), that I wnte to 
say I expect to be here till the end of the month, and shall be much pleased 
if you, or Mrs Henderson, could at any time look m with them - not [to] 
be photographed then and there (I never succeed with strangers), but to 
acquaintance with the place and the artist, and to see how they relished 
die idea of coming, another day, to be photographecL 


Truly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


Although the friendship with the Henderson chfldren did not get under way until Novem- 
ii 1878 (Dianes), it ulnmatcly became one of the most significant for Dodgson the photo- 
^pher Patnek Arkley Wnght Henderson (1841-1922) was Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, the first to be dccted from outside the College, and one of the first mamed Tuton m 
Oxford. He was later Sub-Warden and Warden of the College, contnbtitcd to numerous maga- 
Wrote a hfc of John Wilkins, a founder of the Royal Soaety, and edited some of Walter 
^tt s letters His wife was Anmc Wood Gray (1844^-99), daughter of Major Gray of Carse 
Their daughters were Anme Gray Wnght (1871-1951). who mamed (1900) Arthur 
Ruxton (1870-1922), a graduate of Wellmgton and New College, Oxford, and later 
^ooated With a firm of merchant bankers, Hamilton Frances (b 1872), who mamed James 
Delphin Peterson, and Lilian Janet Wnght (1880-1966), who mamed (1902) Ernest 
eodore Marshall (1865-1935), Major, East Yorkshire Regiment, decorated for service m the 
°uth African War Lihan, accordmg to her nephew (pnvate letter), “was one of the most 
utifnl Women I have ever seen, and this was borne out by those who had known her when a 
young gttl at Oxford ” 
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To Arthur Sullivfln 

Incomplete MS copy Houghton’ 

July 5, 1877 

My dear Sir, 

One idea (one tliat runs tlirougli your letter) that tlie Songs m Aficc, 
if set to music for dramatic purposes, would also be bought in considerable 
quantities as drawing-room songs, seems to me very questionable I doubt 
if they would sell at all tlicy would lose so much by being taken out of tlicir 
surroundings So that that “royalty” would be wortli very little a royalty on 
each dramatic pcrfonnancc would be mucli more likely to be profitable to you 
Now the question occurs to me (looking at tlie matter commeraally), 
supposing Alice were produced as a drama, and I were to pay 30 guineas each 
for the 8 songs m it, and (say) another 160 for additional songs and incidental 
music -1 e 400 guineas in all Now I do not know tlie amounts of author’s 
royalties on plays, but I liavc an idea tliat los a night would be not an unusual 
amount This would require a “run” of nearly 2 years before the outlay on 
music alone would be repaid Is it at all reasonable to expect such a run^ 

My own feeling is that such a plan would end m heavy loss, winch I should 
hardly be justified m nsking, and tliat I should be inclined to ask you, if 
such a drama were contemplated, whetlicr we could not arrange that, 
I supplying the libretto and you the music, we should divide the profits, if 
any, equally between us, and that I should bear the loss, if any 
That however is all visionary As a practical conclusion to my letter, if 
you do not nund undertaking so small a cormmssion, I should very much 
like you to try one song in Alice — any that you prefer (except of course 
those that were wntten for cxisnng tunes, such as “Will you walk into my 
parlour^” and “Beautiful Star”) - or m Looking-Glass ^ 

The music would not be pubhshed (at any rate not at present) but laid 
aside in hopes of the book bemg dramatised some day ® Believe me 

Truly yours, 

CLD 

’ On May 12, Dodgson had sent Sullivan (MS Morgan) a reminder that the composer had 
not yet answered his letter of March 31, on May 17, Sulhvan replied (MS Houghton) “I still 
think It would be better to treat the whole work dramatically than to set single Songs,” he wrote 
My idea would be to make it into a deliaous httlc extravaganza with a great deal of dehcatc 
music of vanous kinds, Solo and concerted Carefully mounted, it would be a great success, 
artistically and financially ” On May 23, Sullivan wrote agam to Dodgson (MS Houghton) 
speafymg his terms for pubhshmg songs "As [to] the songs in Alice I would set them to music 
for thirty gmneas each, merely stipulating that if the sale of each reached 5000 I should then 
receive a royalty of 6d a copy on all sold beyond that number ” The fragment published here 
IS written in Dodgson’s hand and is marked "copy ” The ellipses at the beginning are Dodgson’s 
• For musical settmgs m the Alice books, see Handbook, pp 41, 278-87 
® At this point, negotiations between Dodgson and SuUivan broke off, and nothing ever 
came of the proposed collaboration. Newman Flower later wrote that Sulhvan " tned hard to 
set [music to the songs] But the odd metre beat him He said he couldn’t get attuned to 
It” ("Words by Carroll—Music by Sullivan,” Jtfldio Timer \oL xxxvi, August 26,1932, p 483) 
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To Ins cou5in Metulla Wtkox^ 

MS Bcrol 


Grosvcnor House, 44 Grand Parade, Eastbourne 

July 14, 1877 

My dear Nella, 

If Eastbourne was only a nnlc off from Scarborough, I would come and 
see you tomorrow but it is such a long way to come' There was a little 
girl runrung up and do^vn on the parade yesterday and she always ended 
her run exactly where I was sittmg she just looked up m my face and then 
off she went agam So, when she had been about six times, I smiled at her, 
and she smiled at me and ran away agam and the next tmie I held out my 
hand, and she shook hands directly, and I said, “Will you give me that 
piece of seaweed^” and she said, “No and ran away again. And the next 
tune I said, “Will you cut off a little bit of tlie seaweed for me^” And she 
said, “But I haven’t got a pair of scissors So I lent her that folding pair of 
sassors, and she cut off a little bit very carefully, and gave it to me, and ran 
away again. But m a moment she came running back and said, “I’m 
frightened that my mother won’t like you to keep it ’’’ So I gave it back 
again, and I told her to ask her mother to get a needle and thread and sew 
die two bits of seaweed together again and she laughed and said she would 
keep the two bits m her pocket. Wasn’t she a queer little vegetable^ I’m 
glad you don’t keep running away all the time while we’re talking 
Is Matilda Jane^ quite welP And has she been running out m the rain again 
Without her shoes on^ 


* Frances Menella Wilcox (1869-1932) was William and Fanny Wilcox’s youngest child, 
shout eight when Dodgson wrote (actually hand-printed) this letter On April 12, 1876, while 
Visiting the Wilcoxes at Scarborough, Dodgson “walked to the ‘Spa’ and down to the sands 
With little Nella as my companion”, and when the Wilcoxes were m Oxford on June 28 of that 
year Dodgson photographed his young cousm (Dianes) 

Nella’s doll, the inspiration for Dodgson’s “Nella’s Song,” which he later incorporated in 
the Matilda Jane” chapter of Syli'ie and Bruno Coiuhided (1893), pp 67-81 Dodgson wrote 
iiiore than one version of the ‘ Song” (see his letter to Fanny Wilcox, p 666, below), vanants 
^pear m Colhngwood, p 410, Collected Verse, pp 380-1 and Nonesuch, p 509 (sec also 
andbook p jy2) The manusenpt of the verse in the Bcrol Collection is almost identical to the 
yloie and Bnino Concluded version 


NELLA’S SONG 

Matilda Jane, you never look 
At any toy or picture-book 
I show you pretty things in vam — 
I fear you’re bhnd, Matilda Jane' 

I ask you nddlcs, tell you tales. 

But all my conversation fails 
You never say a word again. 

For you are dumb, Matilda Jane' 


[Nale continued 
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Give my love to 
Lucy, because shes 


your Mamma, and to your Aunt Lucy not to my Aimt 
at Guildford ^ 

Your affectionate Cousm, 
Charles L Dodgson 


To Mrs. V. Blakemore^ 

MS NYPL 


7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne^ 
August 13 [1877] 

Dear Mrs Blakemore, 

They have a custom m Russia, when a young man has paid his addresses 
to a young lady, and when the parents, not approving the match, wish to 

Mitlldi darling, when I call. 

You never seem to hear at all' 

I shout with all my might and mam. 

But you’re so deaf^ Matflda Jane I 

Matilda Jane, you needn’t irund' 

For, though you’re deaf and dumb and blmd, 

There’s some one loves you, it is plam, 

And that is me, Matilda Jane • 

1 Isabella Lucy Wflcox, Nella’s father’s younger sister (see Dodgson to Lucy Wdeox, p 286, 
n 2, below) Dodgson’s Aunt Lucy was, of course, Lucy Lutwidgc 

* Sarah Ehzabeth Blakemore, bom King, and her husband, Vilhers Blakemore (1842^-83), 
a Birmingham merchant and publisher of the monthly journal Hardware, Metals, and Machinery, 
were the parents of Edith Rose (“Dolly”) Blakemore (1872-1947), whom Dodgson met m 
Eastbourne on August 2 “ this evenmg, on the pier, I have made fnends with quite the brightest 

child, and nearly the pretnest, I have yet seen here ‘Dolly,’ about 5 years old, realises Colendge’s 
‘httlcchild, ahmberelf, etc,’[“Chnstabel,”! 656] She seemed to be on sprmgs, and was dancing 
incessantly to the music her eyes hterally glitter the mother [was] qmet and pleasant 
Dolly IS fasanatmg, and I hope to see her agam” {Dianes, p 365) Three days later (on the fifth) 
Dodgson noted his good fortune m again encountermg “the httlc beauty,” this tune at Tnnity 
Church, "I took the opportunity,” he wrote, "of askmg her name and address, which her 
mother told me, I walked with them back to their lodgmgs ” On the followmg day (the sixth) he 
“left a httle box as a present for ‘Dohy,’ met the party on the pier (Dolly fled she is a regular 
little coquette), and had a long chat with Mr Blakemore ” On August ii, Dodgson recorded 
“I feel out of my element here [Eastbourne], knowing so few children ‘Dolly’ will not speak 
(I begin to think it is not her fault, but that her family treat her foolishly) ” Although the 
early days of Dodgsoa’s acquaintance with Edith Blakemore were stamped with difficulties, a 
long and happy friendship developed Laurel Leaves, the Edgbaston High School magazine, tells 
u, that in 18B9 Dolly passed her Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate and was elected 
Secretary of the Edgbaston High School Discussion Soaety She was, apparently, a keen amateur 
actress, and in 1892 played a young man m J P Simpson’s A Scrap of Paper The magazine re¬ 
ported that the part was “a difficult one, especially for a girl to undertake, but it was quite certam 
to be a success m the hands of so able an actress, and Edith’s acting was splendid Her former 
reputation has certainly lost none of Its greatness ” In 1895 she played a poet m Arthur Shirley’s 

Pity, and an old girl remembered Edith playing in Milton’s Comus “ She played it marvellously 
in a leopard skm and not much else and a lot of beads and bangles and things, a lot of bare limbs 

[Notes 2 and 3 continued on facing page 
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give the young man a hint to go about his business, of sending the said 
)oung man a basket offlo'wers and fruit, and die fnends of the young man 
smile maliaously, and sa), “He is basketed,” or “He has got Ins basket,” 
Ashicli IS equivalent to sa}nng, “He lias been properly snubbed ” If I drought 
that was the meaning of )our kind gift, I should be strongly tempted to 
return it mdignantl) and say, “Not all the flowers and fruit m England are 
worth Dolly’s love” - but feeling that it is not meant as a substitute for that, 
I am gratefully consuming it (1 c a portion some I liavc given to my land¬ 
lady’s children, and some to Wilhc and Violet, my little fnends next door^) 

I wonder if it is from Edgbaston, and if it means that Mr Blakcmore has 
returned’ If so, I hope you wall soon pay me a wsit I wall be m any hour, 
and any day, that you like to name Literally I have no engagements at all 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


I have met my little “pink” fnends again,” and found out w^ho they arc 
I was on the look-out for them all diis monung but it is not easy to fmd 
anyone on a regatta-day * 

It IS rather formal wnnng all this by post But I am not coming inside your 
house till Dolly leads me in ’ 


snd pranang,” she recalled In 1912 Edith pla>ed m a masque given b> the old girls with the 
fetching title The Educaiion of Edgbaslciii, “ m vAhich she gave a long speech about the expansion 
of bnildmgs ” The Edgbaston High School historian surmises that Edith ‘must have been a 
^^^scuhne, or at least a tall, tj-pe, since she was the one who got the men’s parts m the plays” 
(private letters from Mrs J S Whitcut, who kmdlj quoted from Laurel Leaves) 

In 1877 Dodgson changed his seaside venue from Sandown to Eastbourne On July 31 he 
moved into lodgmgs at 7 Lushmgton Road, the home of Mr and Mrs Benjaimn Dyer, where 
he had “a nice httle first-floor sittmg-room wnth a balcony, and bedroom adjounng” (Dianes, 
P 364) For the rest of his life he would spend his summers at Eastbourne as the Dyers’ star, if 
°^^cting, lodger (for more on Dodgson and Eastbourne, see Hudson, pp 261-3, "Eastbourne’s 
Oldest Postman [t-^Mr Dyer],” Eastbourne Gazelle, September 19, 1928, pp 13, 20, and Stanley 
^^°dnian, "Lewis Carroll at the Seaside,” The Times, July 27, 1957, p 7) 

* Wahe and Violet Woodrofle. ‘a very mcc-maimcrcd httle boy and girl, ’ who were staying 
next door with a nurse, were early Eastbourne acquamtanccs, though Dodgson thought them 
too nearly babies ” He met the Woodroffes agam the follownng summer at Eastbourne (Dianes 
Si II, September 18, 1877, August 15, September l, 1878) The parents were George 
J^’miam Plunkenett Woodroffc (1842-1919), Fellow of the Impenal Institute, Major in the 24th 
ddlcscx Volunteers, and his wife, Ahcc Maud, bom Townshend (1847-1907) Their second 
Von Was William Henry PlunFenett (1871-1953), who was awarded the 03 JE for his work as 
irector of Road Transport dimng the First World War, and their second daughter was Maud 
lolet (1873-1904), who married (1894) James Lionel Dugdale (1862-1941), ofCrathome Hall, 
mkshirc, Captain m the Yorkshire Hussars, JP , High Shenff 

, the afternoon of August ii, feclmg depnved of child fnends and seeing three “mcc 
‘^oren at a sand-castle,” Dodgson began an acquamtanccship “by makmg re m a r ks on the castle, 
'n helping and ended by settmg puzzles to them ” Two of the children, he noted, were 
m pink, ‘the younger remarkably pretty ” On the next day, regatta day, he “met the 
cmldren m pmk, with their mother, to whom I gave my card I was with them agam m the 
*itemoon for some time ” On the fourteenth the mother and children called on Dodgson to 
j^°^°Staphs but that appears to be their last meetmg The children were Emily and Violet, 
e uaughters of a Captam and Mrs Gordon, whose further identities elude us (Dianes) 
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To Mrs. V. Blakeinore 

MS NYPL 

[7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne] 
Tuesday night [August 14, 1877] 

Dear Mrs Blakeinore, 

After the experience of tonight,^ I feel tliat far tlic best thing for Dolly is 
not to hear my name mentioned again and for you just to ignore my 
presence, when you have her with you, and on no account to urge her to 
make any further effort at speaking to me I will gladly do without ever 
seeing her again, if only she will be happy again, poor little thing 1 have 
been nothing but a cause of grief and suffering to her I will not even try 
to tell you how painful a thought tliat is to wc, whose deepest and purest 
pleasures in this world liavc been in giving pleasure to children 

Please let me give you one bit of warning about her - it occurred to me 
very forably tonight, when watching from a distance die crowd of sym¬ 
pathising relations gathered round her and that is that the more of a “scene” 
you make over her when her nerves give way (and she has evidently got a 
highly sensitive nervous system) die more likely you make it tliat she will 
grow up a victim to that tcrnblc malady, hystena Believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To ^Emtly or Violet Gordon’^ 

Text Hatch, p no 


[7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne] 
After August 14, 1877] 

Oh child, child' I kept my promise yesterday afternoon, and came down to 
the sea, to go with you along the rocks but I saw you going with another 
gentleman, so I thought I wasn’t wanted just yet so I walked about a bit, and 
when I got back I couldn’t see you anywhere, though I went a good way on 
the rocks to look There was a child m pink that looked [like] you, but when 

^ On the evening of the fourteenth Dodgson “went to the Pier, and met Mrs Blakcmorc, and 
Dolly, who actually came up to me and thanked me for the box but the effort was too much for 
her nerves (I think the family must have behaved with the greatest folly - Mrs Blakemorc had 
told me they had ‘teased her’ about me) and ended m a fit of almost hysterical crying When 
I got home I wrote a note, begging that my naine might not be mentioned again to Dolly ” 
(Dianes) 

’ Miss Hatch heads this letter "To a child at the seaside (on a very small smgle sheet) ’’ She 
could be one of Dodgson’s little "pink” fnends (sec Dodgson to Mrs V Blakcmorc, p 281, 
above) If so, Dodgson would be wnting soon after his early encounters with the Gordons 
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I got up to her it was the wrong child however that wasn’t her fault, poor 
thmg She couldn’t help being a stranger So I helped her with her sand- 
castles, and then I went home I didn’t cry all the way 

Your lovmg fhend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs V Blaketnorc 

MS Berol 


[7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne] 
Wednesday [August 15, 1877] 

Dear Mrs Blakemore, 

I tbinV the Government ought to be much obhged to us for usmg so many 
postage-stamps' I agree so heartily in your objection to leaving children to 
the care of servants that I can’t imagine what I can have said to suggest the 
contrary I should like the whole race of nurses to be abolished children 
should be with their mother as much as possible, in my opimon Only this 
morning I was saying to myself, as I walked on the beach and heard the 
screams of a child whose nurse was thwarting its wishes — apparently out 
of mere malice-“I think children must have an enormous amount of 
original righteousness not to be utterly rumed by their nurses' There is one 
nursemaid I should like to point out to you more than once I have 
thought of tracing her home and writing to the mother of the children 
she worries them so incessantly that one wonders they have any tempers left 
at all 

Now I have an experiment to propose that I th ink might put an end to 
Dolly’s misery - and indeed it is for her sake, rather than mme, that I wish it 
although of course it would be a great pleasure to me also to have t hin gs on 
a natural footing agam — it is that you should come here, and bring Dolly, 
and nobody else The only chance of our meetmg naturally is that we should 
uot meet m the presence of the whole party, who are assoaated in her rmnd 
’wth all the teasmg she has had about me, but with her mother only Of 
course the business of the visit must be to show you photographs, etc , and 
I Will only notice her so far as may seem pleasant to her But I feel pretty sure 
that, when once she has got used to my presence, we shall be very good 
fnends mdeed If the thing, after fair trial (say 5 or 10 nunutes) is an obvious 
failure, I will trust to you to terminate the visit, as suddenly as you like 
But I have great hope it will be a success, and shall be truly glad if it turns 
out so 1 

^ "Mrs Blakemore brought Dolly on an expenmental visit,” Dodgson wrote in his Dianes 
on the seventeenth, “which proved a failure, she cned the whole time ' ’ The expenment that 
Dodgson suggests in his postsenpt does not appear to have been earned out 
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I shall be m at 12 tomorrow, if I do not hear from you, or at any other 
hour you like to fix 

Please don’t notice me on the Pitr tonight. 

Yours sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 

If I rightly understand your postscript to mean that you did send the fruit, 
I can only repeat what I said before - iiiatty thanks for the kind thought 

P S I think the visit might have ended differently, if Doily had laiowTi 
where she was coming, and had come of licr own free-will Also, if you 
could have hardened your heart enough to say “Well, you may cry if )ou 
like, but I can t have you on my knee till you’re good,’’ and had put her 
down m the comer, and insisted on her staying there I think that, in that 
ease, 15 minutes of entire neglect might have made a change (I asondcr if 
you noticed, as I did, that when she thought )ou were not petting her quite 
enough, she roared a little louder to recall your attention^) Doth these ideas 
seem worth considering, 1/ you ever bring her again 
Now, I have one more expenment to suggest Would )ou come again 
without Dolly, and bring one or two little nieces, as near Dolly’s age as 
possible’ (They won’t go into fits, wall they’) I should like to show' you my 
photographs under more comfortable arcumstanccs, and I avail show them 
the little bear, and other treasures I wouldn’t on any account suggest to 
them to say a word to Dolly they are pretty sure, witliout any prompting, 
to tell her what they have seen If she should express any wish to come, I 
would not be too ready to bring her I think she ought to be made to under¬ 
stand distinctly that she did not behave properly when she came that point 
settled, you nught say you would take her some day, along with her little 
cousm, if she really means to behave better If she never volunteers any remark 
about coming again, I think you had better never mention my name to her 
If you will come, please name your own day and hour 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs V Blakemore 

MS NYPL 

[7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne] 
[August 20?, 1877] 

Dear Mrs Blakemore, 

Pray don’t let this be a worry to you any longer and pray don’t let any 
arcumstances mterfere with our fncndship (I mean by “our” that between 
yourself and me The other friendship, that between Dolly and me, is a 
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litde one-sided, I fear, but there’s no helping it I am sure you have taken 
trouble enough about it) When Mr Blakemore returns, I shall hope for the 
pleasure of seemg him and you here, and of at last havmg an opportumty 
of showing my photographs 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Your letter was quite natural under the arcumstances ^ I wonder you took 
my bachelor-theones as patiently as you did' It is I rather that should 
apologise 

I think I saw Dolly on the Pier last mght but I suppose it’s best to ignore 
her 


To Mrs. V. Blakemore 

MS NYPL 

The Chesmuts, Guddford 
October 2, 1877 

Dear Mrs Blakemore, 

Please to give my love and my best thanks to Edith (I call her so rather 
than “Do//y,” beheving that to be her own wish) for the pocket-book It will 
be very useful to me (it just happens to fill one of the few gaps m my wants 
mlife) and I shall remember her (probably -1 had better not be too confident) 
every tune I see it' 

I am making up for my long idleness at Eastbourne by wnting 6 or 8 hours 
^ day, and hope to get my book pubhshed by Xmas but I fear it won’t be 
suitable to present to Dolly Edith, unless she likes Geometry as much as 
fames ® 

No summer that I have ever spent has given me so many child-fnends as 

^ Heard from Mrs Blakemore, finally abandomng the attempt to reconcile Dolly and me,” 
Dodgson recorded in his Dianes on August 20,1877 “ She wntes as if a Uttle aimoyed at my hav- 
*og suggested (though I have done it most gently) that Dolly would be the better for less pettmg 
This I suppose, IS the end of our acquaintance It was just 15 days from my first meeting with 
poor little Dolly all smdes, to my List meeting with her, all tears • ” On August 22, however 
Dodgson encountered h/Irs Blakemore “and had a friendly chat.” More than a fortmght then 
pissed With no notice of the Blakcmores m the Dianes, and then, on September 9, Dodgson met 
soother and daughter on the Parade “and Dolly (mirabile diclii) not only spoke to me without 
®Vfflg, but actually asked me to come m with them! I did so, just to break the ice but only 
^yed a mmute, lest her new-found courage should break down. In the afternoon I went 
'o igam, and stayed about an hour, showmg her puzzles etc., and it really looks as if we were 
good fnends at l^t-after 5 weeks estrangement,” On September ii, Mrs Blakemore and her 
^o children called on Dodgson, “stayed oil nearly 6,” and Dodgson inscribed a copy of Alice to 
DoUy (Princeton) On the twelfth he paid a farev^ visit to them before they left Eastbourne 
'n the afternoon “and told Dolly the story of the httlc foxes etc.” (Dianes, p 365) 

The book, Biclid and His Modem Rirab, would not appear until 1879 (sec Handbook, 
P £X 5 ) 
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this, and I am \cry glad to iliinl tint 1 can nov (a tiling, 1 dt paired of for 
many v ctLs) incUidc Editli in the list 
Thank you ver) much for all the ttouhlc y<ni tool to v in inr the miilci 
of your little one - they arc well v ortli the v inning ’ 

With kinde’St rcniembrancts to Mr 111 d tmorc, I am 

Sincerely )ont', 

C L Dodgson 


To J. C. ScwJl 

MS t fiox 


jCluisi Church, Ovfordl 
JOctolier 22’, 1^77]* 


Dear Mr Vice-Chancellor, 

I shall he most happ) to come on Wednesday to meet Mrs redden and 
Helen (if I ma) talc the liberty of calling lur so at her advanced age’) 
It would be a great pleasure to nit. if tlie) sliould Inppcn to be v all ing tins 
way any afternoon, to see them here My leisure tune begins at 2. atid J am 
m till 3 always - m fact just now I am in iiearl) all da) long, as I have worl 
of my osvn on hand 

Yours acr) tail), 

C L Dodgson 


To }n5 00115111 Lucy Wilccv 

MS Holton 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
November 22, 1877 

My dear Lucy, 

I shall hope to hear, in a post or two, that you have safely passed through 
the penis of a journey m die dark, and that an hour of the soact) of Miss 


* Dodgson's Dunes help date this letter On Wednesday, the twentj-fourth Mrs Fcildcn and 
Helen were Dodgson's felloM-gucsts at dinner at the Sewells’, and on Thunda>, the twcnt>- 
fifeh, "Mrs Fcilden and Helen spent the afternoon wnh me, looking at photos etc" Sewell was 
Vice-Chancellor of the University from 1874 to 1878 

* Isabella Lucy Wilcox (1850-1536) wasthc tcntli cliild ofthe Whitburn Wilcoxes She appears 
m Dodgson’s Diawes intermittently fiom 1855 onwards, cspcciall) on his visits to Whitburn 
On two of these occasions she acted with him in family cluradcs Two dajs before he wrote this 
letter she vuitcd him at Oxford He gave a small dinner party in his rooms and took Luq and 
one other guest to a concert "Brought Lucy back to Chnst Cliurcli and tlicncc w alked {to her 
lodgings], taking Magdalen Bndge on the way Magdalen Tower by moonlight was lovcl> ” 
On the foUowmg day he gave a luncheon party for her, took her to Christ Cliurch Cathedral 
and saw her off at 5 30 for Gufldford (Dunes) 
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Smith (one of the most Icimcd ladies m Oxford)^ has really “opened your 
mind” and poured in as much wisdom as it was capable of containing 
Tins morning I am impelled to as nte if only to say that I now regard you 
as a form of Destin) (let us saa, as one of the Fates, or one of tlie Funes) as 
)ou arc simply bringing on me a flood of strange young ladies, avho ask 
my hospitalit)’ and assistance aanth a simple and touclnng confidence sugges- 
tia’c of young - shall aa'c say “ lambs’’^ 

As if It aa’^as not enough to haac to lunch and liomrc Miss K Terry,^ and 
then yourself, this monung comes a letter from a strange young lady doaam. 
m Comaaall, aaho, after a ftaa introductory remarks, confides to me that 
she has left school 2 years, and is in aaant of mental occupation - tliat she 
has joined a club of young ladies, aadio arc to set each other questions for 
‘research,” but tliey aa^ant an “Examiner” to look over and correct the 
answers' Each y oung lady is to nsk 3 questions a montli, and apparently the 
other II arc to ansaver them That makes 396 ansaa'crs per month to correct' 

I pleaded aa'ant of rune in ansaver to her request to be their “guide, pluloso- 
pher, and fnend Would you like to undertake the post^ I avould recom¬ 
mend you as a lady of a'aricd tastes and much cxpcncncc - one avlio has 
been abroad, has seen University' life, etc 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To lu5 cousin Lucy Wilcox 

MS Morgan 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 24, 1877 

My dear Lucy, 

The Three Funes arc at it still ’ This mormng I have received letters from 
all three, and the 3 Chnstian names, Katie, Lucy, and Agnes (so painfully 
suggestive of Clotho, Lachcsis, and Atropos), place the thing beyond a 
doubt, that they arc Fiirtcs, not Fates ^ 

’ Eleanor Smith (d 1896), sister of Henry John Stephen Smith (1826-83), Savdian Professor of 
'^ometry, known widely as “Miss Smith of Oxford,” was renowned as a pioneer m women’s 
' ucation, nursmg, and the care of the poor Shesvas, in brief, "full of good words and works 
q’^P'cuoos equally m strength of intellect and svarmth of feeling” (“Miss Eleanor Smith,” 
t^ogazme, October 21, iSg6, p 7, see also Dnttam, pp 37-8,59 258, Janet E Courtney, 
O^ord Portrait Gallery (1931), p 215, Ehzabeth Wordsworth, Glimpses of the Past (1912), 

P 144) 

November 20 was for Dodgson “a day of gaiety ” Before cousm Lucy arrived m the after¬ 
noon "came (about 12) Miss K. Terry (niece of the London Mr Terry) from Banbury She 
Wants to hear of an opemng for teaching music and smgmg I gave her luncheon, and shewed 
'a Oxford, and saw her off at 3 ” (Dianes) 

j Pope s An Essay on Man, Epistle rv, 1 390 (see Dodgson to Edith Jebb, p 225, above) 

We cannot tell who Katie, Lucy, and Agnes are Dodgson here appears to fall into Milton’s 
(* Lyodas,” I 75) of confusing the Funes with the Fates 
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You must hold my letters up to the looking-glass to read them, and then 
you will see that the “words of unmeant bitterness”^ all go the other way in 
their inner meaning There arc very few things that I have “had to” do here 
for a good while back, that I have enjoyed half as much as a day’s enter¬ 
taining of a certain cousin And for the walk to Magdalen Bridge in the 
moonlight I shall ever be grateful to you I should never have done it alone, 
and the memory of it is quite a little oasis - or shall wc say a sandwich 
m my monotonous life here Why shouldn’t wc enjoy things wc “have to” 
do’ Why, I believe even the beaver tliat had to go up the tree was glad to 
do It At least, you know, it could have stayed below if it had liked ^ 

I find that young-lady Club only do 3 essays a month - not 330 as I sup¬ 
posed She sends me last month’s questions 

(1) “Give an account of the state of religious feeling in England betaveen 
1540 and 1560 ” 

(2) “Desenbe Sir W Scott’s treatment of historical characters ” 

(3) “Wnte on the laws of health, and give an idea of a practical dictar)’ 
for poor people ” 

Won’t even this tempt you to volunteer to be their “Examiner”’ Aren’t 
they ambitious young ladies’ 

I think It won’t do to go on corresponding only with you at the Chestnuts 
I must wnte to a sister soon, or there’ll be a row 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To hts cousin Lucy Wilcox 

MS UCLA 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December i, 1877 

My dear Lucy, 

The way that great mmds arnve, independently, at the same conclusion, 
IS a remarkable fact m metaphysics A week ago, I ordered an album, to 
send you to put those “ cabmet” photos into, and at the same time I ordered 
a “cabmet” of Magdalen Tower, to put along with them All the albums 
they had were too big, so I told them to get a meaner kind, and it hasn’t 
yet come But I expect it m a few days Where shall I send it’ 

Please give my love to Violet dc Wmton® when next you wnte After 

^ Colcndgc, "Chnstabcl,” I 665 * We cannot identify this particular beaver 

* Probably Violet May dc Wmton (1867-1947), daughter of (Sir) Franas Walter deWinton 
(1835-1901), much decorated ArtiUcry officer who fought m the Crimean War, Comptroller 
and Treasurer to Kmg George V when Ehike of York, and his wife, Evelyn, bom Rawson 
(d 1907) Violet docs not enter Dodgson’s Dianes, but when subscnptions were being taken to 
found the Alice in tVonderland cot at the Children’s Hospital as a memonal to Dodgson the St 
James's Gazette noted “We are authorised by HJLH. the Duke of York and HJLH. the 
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giving luncheon to a young lady I had never seen before,^ it conics quite 
natural to send love to one I have never seen at all ’ 

When next you go into Eastbourne, if you meet any Dynicses“ (Mr D 
IS one of the masters of Eastbourne College) or Bells^ (Mrs Bell lives not 
far from the station, her husband is m India), would you give my love to 
Margie (“g” hard) and Ruth Djiiies, and to Graae and Maudie Bell 
I wonder who your Polegatc^ fnends are 

Yours ever affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


Duchess of York to state tliat tlus memonal has the cordial approval of their Royal Highnesses, 
sad Sit Franas de Winton, m making this communication, enclosed a cheque for five guineas 
from their Royal Highnesses as their subsenpnon towards the fund” (February 2(5, 189S, p 8) 

^ Miss K Terry (see Dodgson to Lucy Wilcot, p 287, n. 2, abo\e) 

’ On July 16, 1877, Dodgson, at his seaside lodgings, “called on Mr Dymes, one of the 
masters of the Eastbourne College I like both him and Mrs Dymes,” he wrote On August 6, 
Dymes called on Dodgson, on the fourteenth Dodgson called again on the Dymeses, and on the 
fifteenth 'About 12 Mr and Mrs Dymes came, as arranged yesterday, and brought 2 of their 
children, Margaret and Ruth, aged 9 and 8, who though rather silent actually agreed to my 
proposal that they should come alone next time' ” On the follow ing day the Dymes girls appeared 
3 "The visit prosed so satisfaaory that it was 5 before 1 took them back.” On the esening of 
the eighteenth Dodgson took the girls to the pier “Now that all shyness is gone, they arc ccr- 
tiialy good talken, and as pleasant compamons as one could desire” (Dianes) The Dymes girls 
and Dodgson met often dunng the remainder of the summer, and at some pomt he composed 
an acrostic \ersc for each The scrscs appeared in Colhngwood (p 408) and were rcpnntcd in 
Collected Verse (p 320) and Nonesuch (pp 832-3) 

M aidcns, if a maid you meet 
A Iways free from pout and pet, 

R cady srmlc and temper sweet, 

G rcct my litdc Margaret. 

A nd if losed by all she be 
R ightly, not a pampered pet, 

E asily you then may see 
'T IS my httlc Margaret 
R ound the wondrous globe I wander wild, 

U p and dosvn-hiU — Age succeeds to youth - 
T oilmg all in vam to find a child 
H alf so lovmg, half so dear as Ruth 

father of the Dymes faimly (ultimately the children numbered ten) was Thomas Jaimeson 
yymes (i83o5-i9x 3)_ Oxford graduate, classical scholar author, schoolmaster The two relevant 
‘^ughters were Margaret Hennetta (1868-1957) and Ruth Hester (1869-IQ40) 

Dodgson met hte Bell, Mrs Hull’s sister, when he dmed with the Hulls at Eastbourne on 
j^tember 7,1877 On the eleventh Mrs Bell “came with Grace, Maud, and Nellie (aged 9, 8,4) 
walked back with them to their house ” On the mneteenth Dodgson told a story to a collection 
° Hull and Bell children, and more visits followed (Dianes) 

On the following August 28, Dodgson “went over to Folkington Manor, Polcgate, and 
led on the Gwynnes who are great fnends of Lucy Wilcox” (Dianes) The parents of the 
'vynnes were James Eglmton Anderson (1832-1915), JP . member of the Institute of Civil 
gineers, and his wife Mary Earle, bom Purvis For the children, see the family entry m Burke’s 
Cended Gentry 
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To Charlotte M Yon^c 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 8, 1877 

Dear Miss Yonge, 

I was much interested m reading, in the Monthly Packet for June 1877, the 
verses said to be by “Ruthven Jenkyns” contaming the line “Though lost 
to sight, to memory dear,” a quotation that has been enquired after, in 
Notes and Queries, etc , for years Have you verified the fact, and made out 
that It IS not a hoax? I think no information was given as to where the poem 
was found 

My theory about it has long been that some day it will be found as an 
epitaph on some anaent tombstone 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear, 

A loving wife lies buried here ^ 

With all good wishes for the approaching Chnstmas-tidc, I am 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 


' “Sweetheart, Good-bye'-” a two-stanza poem attnbuted to Ruthven Jenkyns, by a reader 
who signed herself "Irma,” appeared in “Quotations Answered” of the June 1877 Monthly 
Packet (p 2) In the following issue of the Mtml/i/y Parfeft (September 1877, p 2) another corre¬ 
spondent, “ASH, Syracuse, New York,” wrote “It is considered by the best authorities this 
side of the water to be beyond dispute that the real author of the hne in question has never been 
found The verses quoted m the Monthly Packet were published some years smcc in a San Franasco 
paper, and are pronounced a hterary fraud In the words of a competent critic, ‘Ruthven Jenkyns 
IS a person that no one ever saw, or that ever was ’ ” And m the February 1878 issue of the Monthly 
Packet (p 3), “The Ghost of Ruthven Jenkins” submitted a verse 

Though lost to sight to memory dear, 

A saymg all too true we fear. 

Though of the poem there’s no sign. 

Men never wdl forget the line. 

And Editors are wishmg sore 
It was quite lost, not gone before 
Their day is weary and it is long, 

For 'ns always ringing to evensong. 

And much they wish that Iamb forlorn 
For ever had remained unshorn. 

For the protracted discussion m Notes and Qneries see November 22, 1851, p 405, August 23, 
1864 p 129, October 7, 1865, p 290, January 25, 1868, p 77, February 15 1868, p 161, 
January 21, 1871, p 56, August 23, 1873, pp 156-7, August 10, 1878, p 106, August 17, i8'8 
p 134 and November 23 1878, p 417 “Still are the thoughts of memory dear” is a line in 
Walter Scott’s “Rokeby,” and the full quotation appears (ca 1830) as the first line in George 
Linley s song “Tho Lost to Sight.” Dodgson parodied both Scott’s and Lmlcy’s verse (sec Hand¬ 
book, pp 284-6) 
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To Apes Hull^ 

MS Keith 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 10, 1877 

My dear Agnes, 

At last I’VC succeeded m forgettmg you * It’s been a very hard job, but I 
took 6 “lessons-m-forgctting,” at half-a-crowm a lesson After three lessons, 
1 forgot my ovu name, and I forgot to go for the next lessoru So the Pro¬ 
fessor said I was gettmg on very well “but I hope, he added, you won t 
forget to pay for the lessons *” I said that would depend on whether the other 
lessons were good or not and do you know^ the last of the 6 lessons 
was so good that I forgot everything * I forgot who I was I forgot to 
eat my dinner and, so far. I’ve quite forgotten to pay the man I will give 
you his address, as perhaps you would like to take lessons from him, so as to 
forget me He lives m the nuddle of Hyde Park, and his name is Mr 
Gnome Emery It is such a comfort to have forgotten all about Agnes, 

and Evey, and-and-and I feel as happy as the day is short' (I w^ould 

have said “as the day is long," only, you see, this is wmter, not summer ) 

Oh, child, child' Why have you never been over to Oxford to be photo¬ 
graphed^ I took a first-rate photograph, only a week ago, but then the 
sitter (a httle girl of lo)^ had to sit a mmute and a half, the hght is so weak 
now But if you could get any one to bring you over, I could do one, even 
now I expect to be here oil nearly Christmas What’s the use of havmg a 
grown-up sister, if she can’t escort you about England^ After Christmas I 

^ “It seems that I could, if I liked, make friends with a new set of nice cMdren every day 
Dodgson wrote m his Diaries (p 365) at Eastbourne on August 20, 1877 “This morning ” he 
contmned, “I have added to ray hst a Mr Hull (of The Temple) wife, and family (4 girls, and 
1 boy I did not see), and his father, who was at Westmuistcr with my lather and Uncle Hassard ” 
Three days later Mr and Mrs Hull called on Dodgson with three daughters to look at photo- 
£raphs, and numerous visits with various combinations of Hulls ensued m the fbllovsTng weeks 
On September 4, Dodgson drew Agnes on the beach and gave Ahce a copy oC Alice in Wonderland, 
on the seventh he dined with the Hulls, on the eighth he took the Hull children to sec conjurers 
and hmg marionettes, and on the twenty-sixth, his last day m Eastbourne that summer, he 
“spent some time on the beach, as usual with the Hulls ” On October 3, in London, he agam 

^ed v,rth the Hulls • the chad’rcn were as dehaous as ever” (Dianes) According to Miss Hatch 
(PP 131-2), "they were hvely children and he teased them unmerafuUy pretendmg that they 
only tolerated Ins presence because of the treats he gave them. He dehghted m the saymgs of 
ntlle jesne but Agnes was his Civounte ” The father ssas Henry Charles Hull (1833-1902), 
barrister, Conveyancmg Counsel to the Court in the Chancery Division, who mamed Frances 
Amelia Law (1833-83) The cluldren were Alice Frances (1863-1952). (Sir) Charles Patnek 
Amyatt (1865-1920), Major-Ccneral, Commander, successively of 4th Battahon of the Middle- 
^ Regiment the 10th Bngadc, the 56th Division, rctinng (1918) as Commander of the Wessex 
^vision, Temtonal Forces Agnes Georgina (1867-1936). who mamed (1894) Graham Keith 
^^59-1932), family solicitor, Evehne Isabella (1868—1944). and Jessie Madelme (1871—1953) 

If Dodgson mtended Gnome Emery to be an anagram of Memory Gone as well as an aural 
1 °^ .he must have meant to wnte Emory 

Dn December 1 and 3, Dodgson photographed May Forshall (Diaries, p 367) 
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hope to go to town, and take some children to Pantomimes My first duty 
will be to take my friend Evelyn Dubourg (they give me a bed when I come 
to town) to some dieatre or other She says she is “keeping young in 
order to go with me She isn’t gro-wn-up yet (she isn’t quite i6 yet, but will 
be in about a week) so she may be excused for childish tastes After I’ve 
taken her, I should like to take two of you - or say two and a half, not more 
“But what IS half a child’’’ you will say Well, you sec, most children arc 
partly arms and partly legs but if a child is all arms, or all legs (it doesn’t 
matter which) that’s what I call “lialf a child ’’ I enclose a nddle I’ve made 
for you The answer is a word of two syllables Also some anagrams for 
your grown-up sister ^ Love to Evey, and - believe me 

Your loving fnend, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Maud Standm 

MS Chnst Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December i8, 1877 

My dear Miss Standen, 

When a correspondent lives at the other side of the world,^ one always 
has the feelmg, I find, “Oh, there isn’t time today to wnte a letter that 
would be worth sending best put it off to a more leisurely time,” and so I 

^ The anagrams for Alice have not come to hght, the nddle, in Dodgson’s hand-pnnting, is m 
the Keith Collection (it was published m Hatch, pp 133-4) 

They both make a roanng - a roanng all night 
They both are a fisherman-father's delight 
They are both, when m fury, a ternble sight' 

The First nurses tenderly three httle hulls. 

To the luUaby-music of shnll-screaming gulls. 

And laughs when they dimple his face with their skulls 

The Second’s a odyish sort of a lad. 

Who behaves pretty well to a man he calls “Dad,” 

And earns the remark “Well, he isn’t so bad I” 

Of the two put together, oh what shall I say? 

’Tis a time when “to hve” means the same as “to play” 

When the busiest person docs nothmg all day 

When the grave College Don, full of lore inexpressi¬ 
ble, puts It all by, and is forced to confess he 

Can think but of Agnes and Evey- 

Lewis Carroll 
Dec 10, 1877 
(wntten for Agnes Hull) 

The answer to the nddle is season , the explanation for the long dash appears in the penultimate 
paragraph (p 294) of the letter to Maud Standen directly below 

* Probably India Maud later recalled that after spending two years at school m Berlin, she 
went to India for about five (Galpin, p 46) 
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have been putting off answering your letter, dated April 25, 1876, till for 
very shame I am beginning a letter, which. sIwU go, worth it or not' And 
first thank you very much for the history of the sea-serpent - a fiction, I fear, 
though a very ingenious one No other account of it ever appeared that 
I have heard of and there can be no reasonable doubt that, if it had been 
a real occurrence, many others of the witnesses would have published their 
accounts also ^ Next, to take the next subject m your letter. The Hunting 
of the Snark, I should much like to present copies to you and your sister 
(Miss Eabel I fear I must call her now How years fly away ’) and as you have 
no doubt seen the book by this time, I may as well give you the opportimity 
of choosing the colour of the cover I have had them bound m vanous 
coloured cloths, with the ship and bell-buoy in gold e g , hght blue, dark 
blue, hght green, dark green, scarlet (to match Alice), and (what is perhaps 
prettiest of all) white, 1 e , a sort of imitation vellum, which looks beautifol 
with the gold The only objection is that it would get to look soded and 
shabby sooner than the darker colours I am afraid I can’t explam “vorpal 
blade” for you-nor yet “tulgey wood” but I did make an explanation 
once for “uffish thought ” It seems to suggest a state of nund when the voice 
IS gmffish, the manner roughish, and the temper huffish Then again, as to 
burble” if you take the 3 verbs “Weat,” “murmur,” and “war 5 /e,” and 
select the bits I have underkned, it certainly makes “burble”, though I’m 
afraid I can’t distmctly remember having made it m that way ® 

You say croquet has gone quite out of fashion with you so perhaps, when 
this reaches you, it may have come m again. On the ^ance of which I will 
enclose a copy of the rules of a game I once mvented with the help of my 
sisters though perhaps I may have told you about it before ® At all events, 
my “Anagrammatic Sonnet” will be new to you. Each Ime has 4 feet, and 
each foot IS an anagram, 1 e , the letters of it can be re-arranged so as to 
make one word Thus there are 24 anagrams, which will occupy your 
leisure moments for some time, I hope Remember, I don’t hr m t myself to 
substantives, as some do I should consider “we dish = wished” a fan 
^gram. 

As to the war, try elm I tned. 

The wig cast in, I went to nde 


The Australian press had reported only nvo months before Dodgson wrote this letter that 
c crew of the Satraneitlo, then anchored at Melbourne, had sighted a sea serpent at least forty 
^ long on July 30 m mid-Atlandc Maud Standen could not have mentioned this madent on 
P™ 25 i 1876, when she wrote to Dodgson, unless she sent Dodgson a separate cutting (sea 
serpents were “m the air” in 1877, much as Loch Ness monsters have been in more recent years), 
cannot be sure just what sea-serpent history Dodgson is alludmg to (see Bernard Hcuselmans, 
”1 oflhc Sea-Serpents, trans Richard Garnett (1968), pp vjT.-’f) 

jj nonsense words and phrases arc from “JabberwocLy ’’ In the "Preface” to the Snark, 
^ ^n answered questions about some of the difiScult words in the poem, 
legion’s four-page pamphlet, privately pnntcd entitled Castle-Croqnet for Four Players 
editions arc rcpnntcd m Ptciiire Book, pp 271-4.: 


took. 


PP 22, 34-6) 


, and m Cirailar I, pp [14-8] (see Hand- 
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“Ring^ Yes ” We rang “Let’s rap ” We don’t 
“O shew her wit •’’ As yet she won’t 
Saw eel in Rome Dry one he’s wet 
I am dry O forge' Th’ rogue ' Why a net? 

To these you may add “abcdefgi,’’ which makes a compound word-as 
good a word as “summer-house ’’^ 

I made most of the above for some dchaous children that I made fncnds 
with at Eastbourne last summer One afternoon, when they were puzzling 
over “as to,” one of the younger ones whispered in my car, “Tell me what 
it IS and I whispered back again “Maccarom whereupon she put on an 
air of great importance, and said to her sisters, “I know what the answer is ' 
Perhaps you may like to try your hand at guessing a charade I wrote for 
the youngest three of them - Agnes, Eveline, and Jessie Hull - the youngest 
bemg, of course, the pet, and always ready to interpose, if you proposed 
any plan without mentioning her, ‘‘andJessie ” It is a word of two syllables ^ 
With kmd regards to Major Standen, and very kind ditto to your sister, 
I remain 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs H SmeJatr 

MS Pnnccton 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 21, 1877 

Mr C L Dodgson presents his compliments to Mrs Sinclair, and writes 
to say that he has been hopmg to hear from her, as Mrs Coote told him she 
had spoken to Mrs Smclair about him ® Not having done so, he wntes this 

^ Dodgson’s anagrammatic sonnet has provoked a good many solutions, this one, for 
example 

OATS -WREATH MYRTLE TIDIED 
"WEIGHT SCIANT TWINE RIOTED 
SYRINGE GNA-WER PLASTER WONTED 
■WHOSE -WITHER "YEAST NEW-SHOT 
"WEASEL MERINO YONDER THEWES 
MYRIAD FOREGO ROUGBTH HAY WENT 

See Handbook, pp 194.-5, Fisher, pp 109-10, and Phflip S Benham, “Sonnet Illuminate,” 
Jabberwocky, Summer 1974, pp 1-3, Winter 1975, p 19 

* Here Dodgson "writes out the verse nddle he sent to Agnes Hull on December 10 

* Mrs Coote’s introduction to Mrs Smclair succeeded At about 5 o’clock on January 16, 
1878, Dodgson, having spent an hour with the Cootes that morning, went to the Sindairs’ 
house at 142 Lambeth Road. Mr and Mrs Sinclair and their eldest daughter were out, and he was 
received by Jessie, Katie and Harry, "remarkably sweet and mccly behaved children Jessie ‘did 
the honours’ hkc a perfect httlc lady and, as none of them had an atom of shyness, we were 
quite good fncnds m a few minutes, and I showed them puzzles, etc., tiU the others returned 
‘Sally’ IS quite as beautiful by daylight as gaslight, and as sweet as Jessie, and Mrs S seemed 
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to express the great pleasure he has had m witnessing, first the acting of Mr 
Sinclair in After Dark, and secondly the dancing of the s^vcet httle “Infant 
Cento He is very fond of children, and would like, if he may, to send the 
child a copy of a book he once wTOte for children, Alices Adventures m 
Wonderland, or else Through the Looking-Glass, which is a sort of sequel to 
the first His address, for the next month w ill be 

The Chestnuts, 

Guildford 


To Mary Forshall^ 

MS Berg 

The Chesmuts, Guildford 
December 27, 1877 

My dear May, 

Who could have guessed that the Post was taking, on the very same 
Chnstmas-day, a 

Mat for 
Me, and a 
Madngal for 

May I hope those are enough M’s for you, my dear’ 
If not, tell me, and I’ll send you a few more 

pleasant and ladylike Mr S had the regular ‘actor’ look. He has been on the stage 20 years 
I stayed about an hour altogether” (Diaries, p 369) The father was Joseph Henry Senvener 
(1829-79)^ who took the suge name Sinclair and had a distinguished career as a comic actor, his 
'vifc was Mana, bom Moger (d 1879) The children were Sarah Carohne (1868-1956), who 
®^ed (1893) Herbert Chilver Wilson (1866-1924), singer. Professor of Music at the Royal 
y^Uege of Music, Jessie Josephme (1865-1952), Kate Jemima (b 1869), and Harry Smdair 
who became a mmer in Malaya 

Dodgson had seen Dion Bouacault’s After Dark at the Adelphi on October 2, and thought 
"it Henry Smdair acted “with great force” (Diaries, p 366) In the accompanymg children’s 
Ptotomime of Little Red Riding Hood, Sarah Smdair acted the “Infant Cento ” On the foUowmg 
^oon Dodgson went to see the pantomime a second time. 

Orf Fonhall was very small,” wntes Miss Hatch (pp 120-1), “she went to stay m 

«otd and was mtroduced to Mr Dodgson by one of his feDow-dons at Christ Church She 
as a great treat to go all alone to have lunch with him and also to be photographed 
^ i Wach-costume hkc the one worn by Gertrude Chataway She was not very old, and to her 
“"uy, when she came to re-dress, she found that she could neither button her boots nor tie up 
at h°'T struggled and tussled m vam, while Mr Dodgson kept tapping impatiently 

door, askmg if she would never be ready At last she had to confess her difficulties, with 
skifi 1 Swiftly Mr Dodgson came to the rescue, fastened her boots and with 

Jo F: ^E”s tied a large bow on the top of her headDodgson met May, “a mce child of 
the f 1? swter on November 27,1877 (Dianes, p 367), and they visited his rooms 

= oUowmg day to see photographs piancs) On December i he noted that “at 11 May 
an came to be photo’d, and I took her back about i past i ” (Dianes, p 367), on December 3 

[Noler 2 and j continued on next prge 
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I was very much pleased to get the little mat I think presents are much 
more valuable when they’re made for you, and I shall value tins one very 
much, and it will always reimnd me of my little fnend May Thank you 
very much for it 

Yours affectionately, 
Lewis Carroll 


he “had May again from II to 2 I did 5 negatives, of which 2 failed” (Dianes) FrancesMary 
"May” (1867-1937) was the daughter of Franas Hyde Forshall, a Highgate physiaan, and his 
wife, Frances Mana, bom Senmgeour 

® The maniiscnpt of the madngal that Dodgson sent May for Christmas is also m the Berg 
Collection fit was published in Hatch, p 121, Collected Verse, p 327, and Nonesuch, p 837) 

He shouts amain, he shouts again, 

(Her brother, fierce as bluff King Hal), 

'T tell you flat, I shall do thatl” 

She softly whispers "'May' for ‘sliall’l" 

He wistful sighed one eventide 

(Her fiiend, that made this Madngal) 

"And shall I kiss you, pretty Miss?” 

Smihng she answered “'May’ for 'shall ''” 

With eager eyes my reader cnes 

“Your fiiend must be indeed a val¬ 
uable child, so sweet, so mild I 

What do you call her?" “May For shall ” 

Lewis Carroll 
December 24, 1877 


1878 


To Allies Hull 

MS New South Wales 

[Bnghton]^ 
address The Chestnuts, Guildford 
January 4, 1878 

My dear Agnes, 

I can give you your choice now of a good many days for you three to 
come with me to the afternoon Pantomime, as I can come over from 
Guildford equally w'cll any day I could come Januar)' 8, 9, 10, or ii 
Perhaps that will be choice enough to begin with Whiclicvcr day you 
choose, please send a “commissionaire” and get 4 stalls as near the front as 
they' can be hath Otherwise w e /iiiglu happen to have a very' tall person sitting 
in front of Jessie, and then, poor little thing, she w’ould be crying all the 
I'hilc It always spoils the pleasure a little, when you have a party of 4, and 
one cncs all the time How' w ell I remember all those tearful afternoons on 
die beach, when there W'as such a lot of salt water flowing on all sides that 
one didn’t know whether it W'as high tide or low' ode, or whether one was 
livmg in an island or a lake' You rmght as w'ell w'ntc and let me know w'hich 
o^y you get the tickets for, or else I shan’t come, and you wll have to go 
^athout me I would be \vith y'ou by about i o’clock I suppose we had 
better go by the Metropolitan Railway “ 

Yours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


B Guildford for the Chnstmas Vacation \scnt on January 2 to stay with fnends 

I (D/arirr, p 368) See Dodgson to Ethel Barclay, p 345 n i below 

ihc All I* u Dodgson “went to town to the Hulls and took Agnes Evic, and Jessie to 

^ P"* Pantomime iRotm l^ooJl Dined and slept there The children are if possible more 
than ever” (Dmna. p 368) 


[297] 
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To A B. Frost^ 

MS Roscnbach 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
January 7, 1878 

Dear Sir, 

Excuse the liberty I ani taking in addressing you, though a stranger My 
motive for doing so is that I saw a page of pictures, drawn by you mjudy 
last month, on “The Eastern Question” as discussed by 2 barbers, which 
seemed to me to have more conuc powers in them than anything I have 
met with for a long time, as well as an amount of good drawing in them 
that made me feel tolerably confident that you could draw on wood for book 
illustrations with almost any required amount of finish ^ 

Let me introduce myself as the writer of a httle book {Alice’s Adventures 
tn Wonderland) which was illustrated by Tenmel, who (I am sorry to say) 
will not now undertake woodcuts, in order to explam my enquiry whether 
you would be willmg to draw me a few pictures for one or two short poems 
(comic) and on what sort of terms, supposing die pictures to range from 
5 X 3-lr downwards to about half diat size, and to have about the same amount 
of finish as Tennicl’s drawings usually have Believe me 

Faithfully yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Arthur Burdett Frost (1851-1928) was, according to Percy Muir, “pure Amcncan home- 
spun” with "a very deft comic touch ” He represents the “heyday of the Amcncan illustrated 
magazine and much of his best work will be found m Harper’s, Scribner's and St Ntciwlas ” He 
was, m fact, one of the first Amencan artists to achieve populanty m England, where he appeared 
as the illustrator of works by Mark Twain and Charles Dickens {Victorian Itiustratcd Books (1971), 
pp 259-<5o) Dodgson was ever on the lookout for good illustrators, and he surely regretted 
that his volume of verse. Phantasmagoria, had appeared without illustrations The book had sold 
well enough for him to contemplate publishing a new edition, and it seems that he had Frost 
spcafically in mind to do the drawmgs Dodgson’s letter to Frost succeeded, and Frost did mdeed 
go on to illustrate Rhyme? and Reason? (1883), which embodied the title poem and twelve others 
from Phantasmagoria The Hunting of the Snark (with Holiday’s illustrations repnnted) and six 
additional poems, four of which appeared here for the fint time Frost would also illustrate 
Dodgson’Sid Tangled Tale {i^%$) Pot mcjcc about Rhyme? and RcasoiV, sec Handbook, pp 112-4, 
and Sclwyn H Goodacre, "Rhyme? and Reason? —An Annotated Hand-List,” Jabberwocky, 
Autumn 1977, pp 107-11 We publish here only a representative selection of Dodgson’s letters 
to Frost 

* Dodgson refers to a set of six of Frost’s drawings occupying a full page entitled “Discussion 
of the Eastern Question at a Certain Barber’s” tliat appeared in Judy, or the London Serio-Comic 
Journal on December 5, 1877 (vol xxit, p 80) 
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To Mrs. C E Tolhurst^ 

Facsimile Cohen 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
January 17, 1878 

Dear Mrs Tolhurst, 

If you have the tlieatncals again, and if I am able to come, and if there is 
room enough (three doubtful hypotheses) I should much like to brmg my 
young fnend here, Evelyn Dubourg (now 16, but Ihave known her smee she 
was 10), and her brother Augustus I have told Evelyn I am giving you a 
buit to invite her, and she hopes I shall make it strong enough to run no 
nsk of not being understood ’ 

Love to Beatrix and Gertrude 

Yours sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To Jesstc Sinclair 

Text Hatch, pp 154-6 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 22, 1878 

My dear Jessie, 

I liked your letter better than anything I have had for some time I may 
as Well just tell you a few of the things I like, and then, whenever you want 
give me a birthday present (my birthday comes once every seven years, 
on the fifth Tuesday in Apnl) you will know what to give me Well, I like, 
*'07 much indeed, a httle mustard -with a bit of beef spread thmly under it, 
^ 1 like brown sugar — only it should have some apple pudding mixed with 
to keep It from being too sweet, but perhaps what I like best of all is salt, 

June 14, 1869, Dodgson went with Edward Henry Whmyates (1836-1905), Curate of 
^~T^P^tcad, to call on Mrs Tolhurst, “as I had seen, and much admired, a photo he had of 
lake ^ Beatrix” (Dianes, p 282) “I settled for their coming over to Oxford for me to 
” Dodgson did not write in his Dianes agam until August 3, when he 
“a^ along glance backwards, that he had had two visits at Oxford from the Tolhursts 

” OnApnll3,i870,“forahttlechangco£airandscene,” 
andf Readmg and then on to Bracknell, where he called on the Tolhursts, 
Rtz B^tnx, “prettier than ever ” On January 27, 1874, he wrote to Mrs Tolhurst (MS 
to be^ asking if Beatrix possessed H. R. Haweis’ Pci “You must brmg her over this spnng 
P“'”°Staphcd,’* he added On August 3, 1874, Dodgson m town, took Mrs Tolhurst and 
to ti^^ Manon Terry m Tom Taylor’s LaJy Clancarty He called on the Tolhursts from time 
finth tti fact lunched with them on the day before he penned this letter On the tsventy- 
to rciL Tolhursts for the mght, to see their theatncals, which they meant 

(Di'^i ~ P"“‘^PaUy for my benefit, but did not dare as I have a cold on the throat and chest ’ 
^^les Edmeades Tolhurst (1828’-91), the father, is described variously m oflSaal 
Gcdd ^ "fimdholdcr” and a “diamond merchant”, the mother was Ehzabeth Ann, bom 
(iSSS^r ‘^“ghters were Mary Beatrix (1863-1915) and Gertrude (1867-1910), who married 
^^rge Henry Tattersfield (1855-1935), a manufacturer 
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with some soup poured over it The use of the soup is to hinder the salt from 
being too dry, and it helps to melt it Then there are other things I like, for 
instance, pins - only they should always have a cushion put round them to 
keep them warm And I like two or three handfuls of hair, only they should 
always have a little girl’s head beneath them to grow on, or else whenever 
you open the door they get blown all over the room, and then they get lost, 
you know 

Tell Sally it’s all very well to say she can do the two thieves and the five 
apples,^ hut can she do the fox and die goose and the bag of com^ That the 
man was bringing from market, and he had to get them over a river, and the 
boat was so tiny he could only take one across at a time, and he couldn’t 
ever leave the fox and the goose together, for then the fox would eat the 
goose, and if he left the goose and the com togedier, the goose would cat 
the com So the only things he cohM leave safely together were the fox and 
the com, for you never sec a fox eating com, and you hardly ever sec com 
eating a fox Ask her if she can do that puzzle ^ 

I think I’ll come and sec you again - suppose we say once every two years, 
and in about ten years I really think we shall be good fnends Don’t you 
think we shalP I shall be very glad to hear from you whenever you feel 
inchncd to write, and from Sally too, if she likes to try her hand at writing 
If she can’t wnte with her hand, let her try with her foot Neat footwnting 
is a very good thmg Give my love to her and Kate and Harry, only mind 
you keep a little for yourself 

Your affectionate fnend, 
Lewis Carroll 

Thank your Mama for her letter which has just come 


^ Peter Heath suggests that the problem may have gone like this “No l, findmg a store of 
apples, stole half of them, plus half an apple. No 2, coming after, stole half of what No l stole, 
plus half an apple There were then no apples left. How many were there in the first place’” The 
answer is Jive Fisher (p 79) offers a similar problem from the notebooks of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge 

The fox-goose-bag-of-com puzalc is a classic The solution is on the first journey, the man 
takes the goose across the nver to the far side, he returns alone on the second journey, and 
then on the third journey he takes the fox across, on the fourth trip he returns to the near side 
with the goose, and on the fifth he takes the com across, on journey six he travels back alone, and 
M t e seventh he takes the goose across to the far side once more, to complete his mission (see 
Fisher, pp 111-2) 
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To Edith Blakemorc 

MS Berol 

Christ Church. Oxford 
January 27. 1878 

My dear Edith, 

I send you my best thanks for your birthday-wishes, and the handkerchiefs, 
and the album (how pretty it is) that has just room for one picture So I have 
put one mto it - some child or other, that I made foends with at some 
seaside-place or other - Eastbourne I think it was 
But really you mustn’t go on sendmg me such a shower of presents I shall 
be wet through with them soon and then I shall catch cold, and the doctor 
^Vlll say “You ought to have held up your umbrella when you knew your 
birthday was commg ’’ 

I send you my love and a kiss, and am 

Your affectionate fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary Forshall 

MS Texas 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February 4, 1878 

My dear May, 

Which is your name, “Mary Frances” or “Frances May”? When you 
were here, some one said it was “Mary Frances,” and now you say it’s 
Frances May ” The confusion is making me qmte ill I go wandenng about 
the College m a helpless sort of way, and every now and then I nm against 
Mr Sampson,^ and, when I’ve made out who it is, I say, “ Which is it, Mary 
Frances, or Frances May?” and he blinks at me, and says sleepily, “Ah, 
which?” and then I go wandenng on, till I run up against him again. 

It s all your fault, and you ought to do something about it, you know 
you ought ^ 

I hope your Papa is getting better again. 

Yours afiectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


^ E. F Sampson introduced Dodgson to the Forshalls (Dtanes, p 367) 
* Sec p 296, n. 2, above. 
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To Snroli Stnclntr' 


1 CSX Picture /Jcc/, pp 207-8 

Christ Church, Ovforcl 
Fcbrinr) 9, 1878 


My dear Salhc, 

Please tell Jessie I meant it oil for nonsense, so I hope she %\on’t give me 
a pincushion, for I’ve got three already I’ve forgotten what 1 said in my 
letter to her, and she knows it all by heart, so you see this is ashat has haj)- 
pened - the letter has gone out of iiiy mind into her mind it is just like 
a person going into a new house I wonder if it found Jessie’s mind as arm 
and comfortable, and if it liked it as aaell as us old house’ 1 thiiif, aahen it 
first got m, it looked round anti said, ‘‘Oh, dear, oh dear ’ 1 shall tiever be 
comfortable in this ncav mind ' I avishlaaas back m the old one ' Why, here s 
a great aavkavard sofa, big enough to hold a dozen people' And it's got the 
avord ‘Kindntss’ marked on it Why, 1 shan’t be able to have it all to 
myself Noav, in my old house there aa as just one chair - a nice soft annchair 
that would just hold me, and it had the aa'ord ‘ScLnsuNESs’ marked on the 
back, so other people couldn’t come bothering in, because there aacre no 
chairs for them And avhat a stupid little stool that is by the fire, marked 
‘Humility’ ' AJi, you should have seen what a nice high stool there aa'as m 
my old house ’ Why, if you sat on it you nearly knocked ) our head against 
die ceiling' And it was marked ‘Conceit,’ of course, that’s a much nicer 
name than ‘Humility ’ Well, let’s sec what’s m the cupboard In my old 
house there was just one large bottle of vinegar, avith a label on it, ‘Sour 
Temper,’ but this cupboard is stuffed full of jars ' Let’s see what the names arc 
Oh dear, oh dear' Why, they’re all full of sugar, and the labels arc ‘Love 


^ Sarah inspired an acrostic verse, "Love Among the Roses ’’ dated Januarj' 3, 1878 (MS 
Rosenbach It was pubhshed m Picture Book, p 204, with an error m the second line - And should 
read Ask-and numerous vanants in phrasing and punrtuation, and was rcpnntcd in Collected 
Verse, p 328, and Nonesuch, pp 837-8 See Handbook, p 192) 

Love Among the Roses 

“Seek ye love, ye lairy-spntes? 

Ask where reddest roses blow 
Rosy fanacs he mvites. 

And in roses he delights — 

Have ye found him?” "No ” 

"Seek again, and find the boy 
In Childhood’s heart, so pure & clear ’’ 

Now the fairies leap for joy. 

Crying “Love is here! 

“Love has found his proper nest. 

And we guard him while he dozes 
In a dream of peace & rest 
Rosier than roses!” 
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OF Salue,’ ‘Love of Kate,’ ‘Love of Harry’ ' Oh, I can’t have all tins 
rubbish here' I shall tlirow them all out of the wmdow 
I wonder what this letter wnll say when it gets into your mind' And what 
will It find there, do you dunk’ I send my love for Jessie and Kate and Harry 
and you, and four kisses that’s just one a-piece I hope they w'on’t get 
broken on die way 

Yours affectionately, 

r I Lewis Carroll 

cssie tor letter 



To Mrs. H. Sinclair 

MS Sewell 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
February 13, 1878 

Dear Mrs Smclair, 

Thanks for the rcpnnt of the shower of complmients which the papers 
have bestowed on your htde girl ^ Some children suffer, I am quite sure, 
ffomnot being praised eiioii^/z your htde one’s danger is all the other way, and 
I smccrcly hope she will escape the self-consaousncss and thirst for admiration 
which so entirely spoils the naturalness and attractiveness of some beauties 
I take this opportumty of asking one more question Is the “Cupid” 
dress your own’ and shall you have it in usable condition (say) at about 
Easter’ And do you think you could then manage to bnng her to Oxford 
for a day’ I should very much like to get her into my studio, and take a 
lot of photographs of her, as “Cupid” and in any other ways you liked 
I sometimes use glasses 10 inches by 8, and so could do a large picture of her 
You would also have an opportumty of seeing Oxford, so I hope you will 
think It worth while to m^e die expedition 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 


To W H Laverty’^ 

MS Berol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 28, 1878 

My dear Laverty, 

I have not yet found myself m a conditton to grapple with the “centnfiigal 
force” problem, as I have had rather a busy term, and now that lectures are 

For SiUic’s performance as Cupid in the Adelphi pantomime Robin Hood, 'which Dodgson saw 
“Q^Decembet 31 January 8, 10, 15 and 17 (Diawes, pp 368-9) 

Wallace Hay Laverty (1847-1928), FeUow and Mathematical Lecturer, The Queen’s College, 
'-'xford (18651-73), Pubhc Mathematical Examiner and Moderator, author and editor of mathe- 
“Zitical Works, enters Dodgson’s Dianes once, when Dodgson noted, on December 5, 1877, that 
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over, 1 am trying to get on with my long-tlclaycd book on Euclid A piece 
of It I venture to enclose, hoping tint you will find some spare hour to 
look It over, and tell me of any faults you find m it 7lic object of this stnng 
of propositions each proved from tlic preceding and the first from the last, 
IS to show that whichever of tlie XI be assumed as axiomatic, all tlic others 
follow logically, so tliat it is a mere matter of taste w'hich you begin with 
This setdes any objector who says “Euclid’s Xllth axiom is not axiomatic 
mine IS ” I reply “Either of them can be proved from the other ” 

To make it evident diat any om wall do as starting-point, it was of course 
necessary to prove each from die preceding one only, and that has cost me 
some trouble Prop X is the one I regard with the greatest amount of 
fatherly pndc 

But if you can make them into a neater and simpler chain, I shall be only 
too happy to have nunc superseded * 

Yours ever truly, 
C.L Dodgson 

Please return the papers when done with 


To A. B. Frost 

MS Roscnbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
April 12,187S 

Dear Mr Frost, 

I am glad to hear you arc at avork on “The Three Voices,” and glad also 
that you are not hurrying the work. It would be a needless nsk to send me 
the blocks themselves rough sketches would do very well to give me an 
idea of your treatment, and to enable me to suggest any necessar)’’ changes 
before cutting therm But you need not even send sketches at present I leave 
here tomorrow for “The Chesmuts, Guildford,” where I stay till Easter 
Tuesday, and during that tune I expect to have a day or two in town, and 
will try to find an opportumty of calhng, which will also give me the 
pleasure of makmg your acquaintance m person ^ 

Laverty dined with him. The Bcrol Collection conuiiu two more letters to Latertj (dated 
April 2, 1878, and April 19, 1882), both on logic, as well as a quantity of manusenpt pages and 
printed proof sheets (some of the latter bearing corrections in Dodgson’s hand) which Dodgson 
sent to Laverty 

* Dodgson’s chain appears as appendix v in Euclid and His Modem Rivals (1879), pp 275 -S 5 . 
and as appendix m m later editions, its otic 1$ “Proof that, if any one Proposition of Table II 
be granted as an Axiom, the rest can be deduced from it.” 

* “Paid a long visit to Mr Frost, whom I had not seen before,” Dodgson wrote on Apnl 24. 

He showed me two blocks done for ’The Three Voices,* which arc deliciously fiinny and ex¬ 
tremely well drawn" (Dlnntr, p 371) Fourteen Frost drawings accompany "The Three Voices” 
m Rhyme? and Reason’ For more on Dodgson’s parody of Tennyson’s “The Two Voices,” sec 
Handbook^ pp ii, 285, and Peter Blundell Jones, ‘An Examination of ‘The Three Voices ’ ” 
Jabbenvocky, December 1969, pp 5-8 
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I notice that you have not guessed (and no wonder) that my address is 
“Rev C L Dodgson “ If you won’t nund my mentiomng it, the English 
form of address, where one is not “Rev is “So-and-so, Esq ,” not “Mr 
So-and-so ” The usage is really a cunous anomaly my fnend leaves his 
card on me as “Mr J Snuth,” and I begm my letter to him “Dear Mr 
Smith,” but I direct it “J Smith, Esq ” I should only wnte “Mr J Snuth” 
if he were a tradesman I am almost afraid of mentioning these tnfles, for 
fear you should think I had taken offence at being directed to as “Mr ” 
Nothing could be further from my thoughts 
Do you think the enclosed would suit any of the Judy artists’ (With 
marginal illustrations, wmdmg m and out, I think it would be a good 
pageful) If so, Judy is welcome to pnnt it - provided she does not object to 
my republishing it at some future time ^ Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Gertrude Chataway 

MS Bcrol 

Reading Station 
(on my way to The Chestnuts, Guddford) 

Apnl 13, 1878 

My dear Gertrude, 

As I have to wait here for ^ an hour, I have been studying Bradshaw (most 
you know, ought to be studied even a trunk is studded with nails) 
and the result is that it seems I could come, any day next week, to Wmeh- 
ficld, so as to arrive there about i and that, by leaving Wmchfield agam 
about \ past 6 ,1 could reach Guddford again for dinner The next question 
IS, how far is it from Wmchfield to Rothenvick"^ Now do not deceive me, you 
Wretched child' If it is more than 100 nules, I can’t come to see you, and 
there’s no use talking about it If it is less, the next questton is, how much 
less? These are serious questions, and you must be as senous as a judge in 
answering them There musm’t be a smde m your pen, or a wink m your 
ink (perhaps you’ll say “there can’t be a wink m mfe but there may be ink 
in a Wink” - but this is trifling you mustn’t make jokes hke that when I tell 
you to be senous) while you wnte to Guddford and answer those 2 ques¬ 
tions You might as well tell me at the same time whether you are still living 
at Rotherwick - and whether you are at home - and whether you get my 
letter - and whether you’re still a chdd, or a grown-up person - and whether 


^ Dodgson enclosed an early manuscript version of “A Game of Rves” (MS Rosenbach, 
produced overleaf), which he published for the Erst time, with alterations m Rhyme? and 
accompaiued by two Frost drawings (pp 120-2) “A Game of Fives ’ was reprmted in 
oUetled Verse, pp 200-2, and Nonesuch, pp 7851-90 For Dodgson’s sketch for “A Game of 
Rves ” see p 494, below 
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you’re going to the sea-side next summer - and anything else (except the 
alphabet and the multiphcation-tahle) that you happen to know I send you 
I 0000000 kisses, and am 

Your loving fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs H Sinclair 

MS Sewell 

Christ Church, Oxford 
Apnl 24, 1878 

Dear Mrs Sinclair, 

I have thought of a plan by which I can at once do you a photograph of 
Salhc, if you don’t mind the trouble of taking her to Haverstock Hill I was 
talking to an artist-fnend there, and the idea occurred to me of askmg whether 
he would make me a drawing of “Cupid,” if I could get you to brmg her 
he undertook it readily, and as he is a very clever artist, I think he would 
make a very pretty thmg of it and I will photograph the drawing for you 
drawings generally photograph extremely well 
If you consent to this, could you take her (and the “Cupid” dress) on 
Saturday, as soon after 10 as you hke^ If that day does not suit you, and you 
would let him know what days you could go, he would choose a day and 
hour His address is 

A B Frost, Esq 
7 The Mall, 




Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill 


When you are some way down Park Road, you turn down a short road 
)yith 3 houses in it, and a gate that looks like the entrance to a yard, with 
The Mall” painted on it that takes you into a narrow lane contaimng a 
row of studios ^ 

Yours very truly. 

Love to the children. ^ ^ Dodgson 

Dodgson visited Frost m Haverstock Hill on the day he -wrote this letter "The idea occurred 
° (Dianes, pp 370-1), “to get him to make me a drawing of Sally as 'Cupid ’ 

he readily undertook it. ’ Two days after he wrote the present letter, Dodgson wrote to Frost 
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To A. B. Frost 

MS Roscnbarh 

Christ Church, Oxford 
Apnl 25,1878 

Dear Mr Frost, 

You will think me very fickle, but after all I would rather the “Game of 
Fives” were kept to come out new m the volume There seems to be no 
suffiCTcnt reason for sending it to that magazine 

And now as to the volume itself I have been thinking the matter well 
over, and you shall illustrate the whole of it, if you like, 1 e the comic poems, 
all but the “Lang Coortm’,” which Samboumc is doing ^ And I sincerely 
hope It may prove, as you seemed to think likely, a nicans of advancing 
your own reputation. 

It will be as well to have the j[,s d arrangements m black and white, and 
then no difficulty would anse, even in case of my death but we can talk 
over all that when I have the pleasure of seeing you over here 
When I said “avoid Monday, Wednesday and Fnday” it was only that 
there is a lecture from ii to 12 those days which I could not alter but you 
could easily be mdependent of me for an hour or two Would you come m 
the middle of the day, any day you like to fix, and stay the mght^ That 
would give you an afternoon, and the following day, to see Oxford - and 
an evemng for business ^ 

(MS Huntington) to say that Mrs Sinclair had not been very well lately, “but if she 1$ well 
enough on Saturday she will bring her little ‘Salhc’ to you, and the ‘Cupid’ dress " In a letter 
dated May 7 (MS Rosenbach) he sent Frost a manuscript copy of the acrostic verse “Love 
Among the Roses' ’ (sec p 302, ru, above), saying that he wished to have ‘ ‘ a design on wood to 

illustrate these verses It should represent Cupid sleeping, fames watching, and lots of roses As 
this is for publication, I should like a draped Cupid — a tunic will do very well — but the cntics 
would be down on me directly, if he were not enough dressed His /ace should be, if possible, a 
portrait of httle Sallie Sinclair ’’ In the same letter, Dodgson requests another drawing, “a study 
from hfc (but iwl a Cupid) that I may keep it as a specimen of your power m draiving a beautiful 
figure As it is not for pubhcation, you need not put an atom of drapery on it, and I can quite 
trust you, even if you made it a full-front view, to have a simple classical figure 1 had rather not 
have an adult figure (which always looks to me rather m need of drapery) a girl of about 12 1$ 
my ideal of beauty of form ’ ’ Whether Frost drew Sallie Sinclair as Cupid or at all, we cannot 

teU, if he did, the drawings have not come to light 

^ On May 22, 1874, Dodgson wrote to Edwm Lmlcy Samboumc (1844-1910), Punch car¬ 
toonist, illustrator of Charles Kingsley’s T 7 ie IVater Babies, “proposing that he should illustrate 
‘Phantasmagona.’ He rephed on the 26th, expressmg wilhngncss to draw, but would hkc to sec 
the poem” (Diaries, p 329) Over the next two years, Dodgson and Samboumc negotiated 
sporadically (pp 338, 350, 361), and on March 5, Dodgson “wrote Samboumc, proposing that 
he should begin with some shorter poem (c g ‘The Lang Coortm”),” and “he agreed to this” 
on March 7 (Dunes) On Apnl 2, 1878, less than a month before Dodgson wrote this letter to 
Frost, he recorded that “yesterday I sent back to Samboumc, with approval, his first drawing on 
The Lang Coortm” ” (p 370) “The Lang Coortm',” which Dodgson first published m CcIIege 
Rhymes m November 1862 (see Handbook, p 47), u a Scots ballad of a suitor who delays proposmg 
for thirty years 

On May 2 ‘ Mr Frost came over for the day Wc talked over Phaniasntagona, looked at 
photographs, and went to Magdalen Chapel, etc He dined with me” (Diaries, p 371) 
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I enclose a scrawl of an idea I have for a half-page picture to go at the 
foot of the page, for the last verse of the “3 Voices A shadowy figure, 
^vmdmg round and round him and running him through ^vlth her umbrella 

Don’t adopt any of it if you don t like it ^ j t 11 

Would you bring that volume of Phantamagona back with you, and I wiU 

give you a copy for your own 

C L Dodgson 


I may as well mention that we Aont assume evening dress for Hall dinner 

this term „ 

I have written to Mrs Sinclair about Cupid 


To Edith Denman^ 

MS Rizwilham 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 18, 1878 

I’m afiaid I had forgotten about The Eye-Wmess, but I have now copied it 
out and enclose it ^ Also I send 2 cartes of myself, for yourself and your 
sister I have numbered them “i” and “2.” but if (as nmy ^ily ^ppen) 
each dislikes the one assigned to her more than the other, by ^1 me^ 
exchange them As the Irishman said of the two mud y roa , c e 
you choose, you’ll soon be wishing you had t^en e o er ..i, x 

There is a rashness, which I can only deplore, m your assertion tha 

‘ Frost’s dtawrg for the last verse of the poem does not take up Dodgson’s suggestion (sec 
mterestmg drawings by Edith, whose taste is the same as mme, 

PP 371-2) He took to callmg on the Denmam “ d^^to ”e'^Lked with a white stone’ 

1883. at Chnst Church he wrote m his Dianes ^ ^ d nil 5, looking at photos. 

BcarEditliDcmnancameat3,'Withhcr fianci, P > „—amrd later that year Duacan 

rtc. I walked to the station with them ” Lewis CartoU and the Cambndge 

Black bdieves that Dodgson was m love with Edith. . a^ v, .v rr,Vii-n and Edith Denman ’’ 

Mathematical School of P[ropottional] R[eprescntation], 

Public Choice, vol vm, Spnng 1970, PP 1-28 Collins’ 77 ie Eye-H^itness His 

’ Probably a passage or a foil instalment of Charles J ^ ^ 

Eotdme about Many WonJnJul Thmss (i 8 ' 5 o), an vem, of a visit to a church. 

mMthe Year Round 1859-60) Grange phenomenon, hkc an ‘ infant 

2 ^re or another landmiuk. or caS^ell which passage Dodgson had 

™ 2 gnct, or a cnirrcnt issue, like English elections w 

copied out for Edith Denman, 




Dodgson s “vdca.” for a “half-page picture Frost’s drawing for the last verse of the poem 

for the last vetse of the ‘3 voices’ ’’ 
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cannot be as fond of figure-drawing as yourself The point cannot be 
sausfactonly settled till we have measured the two fondnesses by the same 
unit. Now the umt of pleasure (which I suggested years ago, and which 
Soaety hasn’t yet adopted’) is “the pleasure felt m eating one penny-bun 
in one mmute ” Please to estimate the pleasure which yon get from an hour 
of figure-drawing, using that as a unit, and then we can compare numbers 
my number is 235 Trymg to settle it without a unit is like argumg about 
two rooms, each saying, “I’m sure this room is the hottest without ever 
refernng to a thermometer Thanks for your letter about dra^vlng, which is 
very mtcrestmg but no, I don’t think I can go to the Slade School I must 
indulge in the luxury of pnvate lessons 

As to a photo of Lizzie Coote, I hardly know what to send you I have 
a good many professional ones, in various stage-dresses, and one of my own 
doing, in ordinary dress perhaps that may interest you more than a shop 
one, so I enclose a copy 

I am consaous of a certam vagueness and incompleteness about the 
beginning and end of this letter, and can only plead the state of mental 
confusion I am m at present Where one is hopelessly undeaded as to what 
to say, there (as Confuaus would have said, if they had only given him the 
opportunity) silence is golden. 

C L Dodgson 


To Tom Taylor 

MS Morgan 

[The chestnuts, Guildford] 
“address” Chnst Church, Oxford 
June 27, 1878 

My dear Taylor, 

I write to tell you that my young fnend Miss Lizzie Coote^ (about whom 
I wrote to you not long ago) is going to appear at the Olympic, on July 8, 
^ Ohver Twist I very much hope you will be able to go and see it, if 
Jiot the first mght, at any rate soon. It is the first senous part she has taken, 
would I should think give you good matenals forjudging whether she 
or has not, a real talent for acting If you do manage to go, I shall be 
very much interested to hear what you think of her 
Thanks for your last letter I was mterested to hear about Such Is the 

^ On April 24, 1878, Dodgson “had an hour or two with Mrs Coote and the tno Lizzie 
snatches of songs from the Manchester pantomine, and one sentimental song ‘Thy 
, and Came med ‘Go Away'’ but was too shy at my presence to throw herself into 
' business ’ I undertook to ask Tom Taylor to write something for Lizzie to act she wants 
light comedy” (Dianes) 

'n Cyril Scarle's adaptation entitled Nancy Sikes 
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introduce me to them, as bemg great (or rather httle) fnends of hers ^ I have 
known the Coote family for some years, and hke them Lizzie is 15, and is, 
I think, very clever She has only played pantomime hitherto, but is anxious 
to try something lugher I have introduced them to Mr Tom Taylor and 
Mr Dubourg, in hopes that Mrs Coote and she might get some good 
advice from them as to what she had better do I wish she knew you it 
would he a good thing for her, just begmrung theatneal life Perhaps you 
may fall m with her at the Court, as she sometimes goes there with the 
Nevilles I hope you may make a great success m Olivia - as great a one as 
Mrs Kelly has made (or should I call her Mrs Wardell^) With love to 
Flossie, I remam 

Yours afiectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Agnes Hull^ 

MS Keith 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
October 17, 1878 

WELL' Of all the tuean t hing s ever done by a young lady of ten to save 
one penny, I think the sending that precious little book, on which I have spent 
so many sleepless hours, by book-post, so as to make sure that all its comers 
should get well bruised on the way, and the book itself should be read all 
through by the post-office clerks (who always read such books just after 
putting coals on the fire, so as to leave black thumb-marks all through it), 
^d that the beautiful leather cover should be scratched by the post-ofiice 
cats - was about the meanest ' You hardly deserve to have it back agam, you 

^ When Dodgson saw Olivia for the first tunc, on April 22, 1878, he remarked “The two 
httle brothers were nicely acted by two httle Nevilles (girb) - Loui and Kate.” The Era agreed 
his assessment “Miss L Neville and Miss Kate Neville as Dick and Bill, acquitted them¬ 
selves admirably” (vol XL, April 7,1878, p 5) A picture ofthe entire cast, mcludmg Ellen Terry 
md the NeviUe children is m the Enthoven Collection. (For more on one of the children, sec 
When Katie Neville Was a Child-Amst with Ellen Terry,’ Stq?e uni Television Today, 
August 13, 1964^ p ajjj Katie Neville’s obituary m Variety, November 25, 1964, p 5 ) The 
^'’flles enter Dodgson’s Diaries only this once (p 370) 

During the previous August the Hulls were back at their old Eastbourne lodgmgs, and Dodg- 
*°n took up with them again. He visited them, took them on outmgs, went rosvmg with them, 
Walked and dined with them. On September 17 he “began a httle book of (personal) nddles, for 
Agnes Hull, ’Remarks on the Victims’ ”, on the twenty-second “the idea occurred to me of 
printing (for pnvate curculation) the above little book, addmg a few other acrostics, etc., not 
^ted for the general public. In that case I should like a portrait of Agnes as the frontispiece 
must try to photograph her ” He did photograph Agnes, on October 15, two days before 
e Wrote this letter “Mrs Hull brought over Alice and Agnes for the day I took 6 photos of the 
wildrcn, and showed them a few ofthe hons, etc. Agnes as charming as ever ’ (Diaries, pp 373-5, 
u^t 24, 29 September 17, 29 1878) For more about the book Dodgson created for Agnes 
'm, see Dodgson to Agnes Hull, pp 315 and 317, and espeaally p 332, below 
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dreadful child ’ Of course I know your real motive - tliat you drought, if you 
sent It by post, I should expect you to write a note with it, and you were 
too proud to do that ’ Oh, this pnde, this pride' How it spoils a child who 
would otherwise be quite endurable • And pride of birth is the worst of all 
Besides, I don’t believe die Hull family is as old as you say it’s all nonsense 
that idea of yours, that Japhet took the surname Hull because he Wcis the 
one that built the hull of the Ark I’m not at all sure that it had a hull And 
when you say his wife was called Agnes, and that you arc named after her, 
you know you’re simply inventing And anyhow. I'm descended from 
Japhet too so you needn’t turn up your nose (and chin, and eyes, and hair) 
so very high * 

The negatives arc dned and varnished, and all but the two large ones of 
you shall go to the printer here Those two I want to send to London, to be 
left somewhere where the Tunbridgc-Wclls printer can call for them^ 
That will be a mce little job for Evic 

Give them my love and three - oh no, it’s no use sending any, because 
you never hand them on, and you don't deserve any more yourself 

Your loving friend, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Ins cousin Mencila Wilcox 

MS Roscnbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
October 20, 1878 

My dear Nella, 

Thank you very much for the nng, but do you know I never use anything 
of the sort, so I hope you won t mind giving it to somebody else instead, 
and if you really want to make something for me, make me a little bag 
(say a square bag about the width of this note-sheet) that would be really 
usrful, and I should be really glad to have it And work your imtials on it, 
and then I shall always remember who made it for me ^ Now I’ll tell you 
something The other day, at Eastbourne, I saw-what do you thmk? Of 
course you guess a Snark ” Well, no it wasn’t quite that, but it was very 

^ care of a little girl they called 

I y (she comes from India and is 7 years old I wish they would send 
her to your Mama to take care of I am sure you would love her), and her 
itt e rother came into the room, and I suppose he began domg some 
mischief or other, for the lady called out suddenly, “Oh, Boojum' you 

“ «rly admirer of photographs by Henry Peach Robinson (1830-1901) and 

mo e (D,arias, pp 142. 157. for 

The Mr H P Rebittsou 1890, and Helmut Gemshc.m, 

I ha History of Photography (1969), pp 247-9) 

* Sec Dodgson to Mencila Wilcox, p 317, below 
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mustn’t touch tliat'” Wasn’t it a grand tlung to sec a live Boojum at last? 
I am happy to say I Mit vanish away but then, you see I’m not a Baker ^ 
I don’t know what Boojuni’s real name is Bibby s real name is Clare 
(isn’t that a pretty name?) - “Clare Turton ’ ^ 

It’s the nuddle of the mght, so good-night I must go to bed I send you 
my best love, and fourteen kisses, which ought to last you for a week 

Ever your affectionate cousm, 
Lewis Carroll 



To Agnes Hull 

MS Kcitli 

^ 

A 

\ I i ^ > SK 

‘ ^ ^ Ijj 

5 S 'V 

[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
October 22, 1878 

Why, how can she know that no harm has come to it? Surely I must know 
best, havmg the book before me from mommg to mg t, an gazing at it 

' “ But if ever I meet with a Boojum, that day, 

In a moment (of this I am sure), 

I shaU sofUy and suddenly \amsh av,ay - 
And the notion I cannot endure ! 

So concludes “The Baker’s Tale,” the third fit of the Siwrfe p,«. 

* Dodgson first met Clare “Bibby” Turton three wcela ^her on ftSed 

bourne and thought her ’ quite charming After luncheon, he added, I went ^d ftt^ed 

rtom'onjmi^^^ Clate from 

T».n, „^gh»a 

three occasions in the latter half of 1880 and at Eastbourne ag^ m the summer of 1882 wh« 
(oa September 4) he had photographs made of Clare (Dames) We have found no fiirther bio- 
graphical details for the Turtons 
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for hours together with tear-dinimed eyes^ Why, there were several things 
I didn’t even mention, for instance, the number of beetles that had got 
crushed between the leaves So when I sign myself “your loving’’ you go 
down a step, and say “your aflectionate”^ Very well, then I go down 
another step, and sign myself “yours truly, ‘Lewis Carroll 


To S. J. Owen 

MS Cohen 

[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
November 8, 1878 

Dear Owen, 

I have just had an imtial lecture with your pupil, Mr Jassomdes, who 
seems to have entered without matnculation examination had there been 
that ordeal to pass, I don’t thmk he could have entered, as his Anthmetic 
and Euclid are both entirely below par, and either of them would pluck him 
in Responsions He seems to be quite a beginner m Arithmetic, working 
ordinary multiphcation and division slowly and with difficulty That, 
however, is not m my province we have no Arithmetic Lecture, and 
though I do now and then give help m the subject, it is only as a friend, so 
to speak, not as a lecturer I don’t think he will pass in it, unless he works 
considerably, and perhaps he may need pnvate tmtion 

As to the Euchd, I am taking him alone at present, as he is so very back¬ 
ward m It, that he would not get on fast enough if he merely came to the 
public lecture These adnussions without satisfactory matriculation examina¬ 
tion generally lead to a long senes of failures m the Schools, and give me no 
end of trouble ^ 

Yours ever truly, 

C L Dodgson 


Onuphxius John Jajsonjdy, of Cyprus, matriculated as a non-coUcgiatc undergraduate on 
October 21, 1871 His name appears in the Urasersity Calendar for 1879 as a Chnst Church 
undergraduate but he appareruly took no degree 
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To Agms Hull 

MS Keith 

Chnst Church, Oxford^ 
November 16, 1878 

My dear Agnes, 

(I wrote that, at 10 o’clock, and now it’s half past 2 Just as I wrote it, 
there was a knock at the door, and m walked a baronet. That is a word you 
will have to explam to Jessie no doubt she will think it means a “barrow- 
net,” that IS, a net to catch wheel-barrows m But I don’t have to use a net 
for that I could catch them with my hands, if I wished But why should 
I catch wheel-barrows^ I shouldn’t know what to do with them when I 
had caught them So it wasn’t a net at all (tell her), but a live man who has 
Sir” before his name - “Sir what-you-may-call-um Thing-um-bob” (not 
that that is his real name, you know) Ever smce 10, about. I’ve been lunchmg 
and lecturmg (sometimes one, sometimes the other) till now ) 

As to your book, don’t you know what a useful virtue patience is^ You 
had better add it to the painfully small stock of virtues you have got at 
present (Your character, at present, being made up of two things only - 
deceit and sulkmess, with perhaps a few grains of greedmess) The book is 
really so disfigured with dead beetles, I can't possibly send it till it has been 
to the laundress (and I haven’t yet found one who can wash it it wants a 
laundress who can “get up” toofe-mushn) Besides, I’ve only mvented one 
new conundrum “Why is Agnes like a thermometer^” “Because she won’t 
rise when it’s cold” and perhaps you wouldn’t like that put in Tell your 
Mother I am very much obliged for the cartes of E and J Also for yours, 
which IS fearfully like I felt obliged to kiss it, it was so like the ongmal 
So I don’t owe you so many now therefore I send you 1 kiss, 2 to Evie, 
^d 3 to Jessie Mmd you divide them fairly Send the cnppled boy’s name 
and address, and I’ll send him an Easter Greeting 

Your lovmg fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To hts cousin Menella Wilcox 

MS Berg 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 19 [1878] 

% dear Nclla, 

What a darling little bag it is And it will be very useful to me, particu¬ 
larly when I go a journey it’ll hold any thing I want to take with me - 

' return address and date at the top of the letter, Dodgson created a pin- 

milai impressions from his rubber name-stamp, all crossmg each other m the 

* See Dodgson to Menella WUcox, p 314, above 
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butter-cups, or live mice, or anything And I thank you very much for it 
I shall always think of you when I use it 

Your loving Cousin, 

C L Dodgson 


Give my love to your Mamma ^ 


To Anthony Lawson Mayhew^ 

MS Hunnngton 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 29 [1878] 

Dear Sir, 

It da^vncd on me, after we parted m the road last night, that perhaps you 
are the ovuier of a certam “Ruth Mayhew,” whom Mrs [Thomas] Arnold 
and other friends have told me I ought to photograph 

If this be so, the day is so unusually fine that I venture to suggest that 
you, or Mrs Mayhew, or both, should bring her here, as soon as you like 
I happen to be at leisure, and shall be in till 2-^ or 3, but the nearer to midday 
the better the light 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Bearer will wait for answer, if he finds you are at home 


^ The postsenpt appears above the salutation m looking-glass wnting Dodgson used a rubber 
stamp for the signature 

* The night before Dodgson wrote this letter, he and the Mayhews were dinner guests at the 
home of John Obadiah Westwood (1805-93), Hope Professor of Zoology On the day he wrote 
this letter, “Mr and Mrs Mayhew and Ruth came, and spent an hour or so looking at pictures 
but It was too dark to try a photo” (Diaries, p 375) Dodgson grew increasingly fncndly with 
the Mayhews, called on them and entertained them m his rooms Anthony Lawson Mayhew 
(1842-1917), author and editor, became chaplain and Hebrew Lecturer at Wadham College, 
Oxford The four daughters with whom Dodgson became acquainted were Mary Ruth (1866- 
1939), ■w.lio in 1904 mamed (Sir) Henry Head (1801-1940), Lecturer at the Royal College of 
Physicians (1911), Royal Sooety (1921), Editor of Brain, author of medical treatises, Ethel innes 
(18O7-1919), who mamed (1892) James Nisbet Swann (1858-1945), Assistant Master, Malvern 
College, Janet, who died in 1891, and Margaret Dorothea (1883-1971), who married (1909) 
James Arthur Da\ies (1873-1939), hamster. Principal of New College, Madras All four girls 
were pupils at the Oxford High School Ethel and Ruth wrote for the school niagarine and 
served on its editorial conirmttce Ruth was, (or a time Assistant Mistress at the School, and went 
on to be Head Mistress of the Dnghton and Hove High School Ethel was Secretary at the Oxford 
High School from 1886 to 1889 
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To Helen FeilJcn^ 


MS Davis 


Christ Cliurch, Oxford 
December i, 1878 


My dear Helen, 

As Mrs Lewis gives no hint tliat she expects me to send back to her the 
enclosed letter from Mrs Bancroft,” I venture to send it on to you, dunking 
that even apart from our own personal interest m its contents, you may 
like to have it as an autograph of one of the chief stars of the dramatic 
profession The other autograph, xvhich (as ^ou know) I have been trjnng 
to get for ) ou, has not appeared - w hy, I know not Whether it is that Manon 
Terry merely dislikes gixnng autographs as a general rule, or whether she has 
(as is dimly possible) seen (and disliked) you m some casual meeting m the 
street, or even (as is remotely probable) has met you in soaety before you 
knew her by sight, and dierc (as is easily credible) has been introduced to 
)ou, preserving her own incognito under some fictitious name, and liaving 
(as IS reasonably likely) analysed, so far as time allowed, your temper and 
charaacr, has deeded (as is hardly doubtful) that it is not such as she could 
approve or even tolerate, and has finally (as is morally certain) formed a 
rooted repugnance to you and all connected xvith you - m either ease her 
conduct IS suffiacntly accounted for Yet I must admit tliat the latter explana¬ 
tion IS founded, to a great extent, on conjecture In all this uncertainty one 
thing only IS certain, that I am, as ever. 

Affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs. A L MayJiew 

MS Hunhngton 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 19 [1878] 

Dear Mrs Mayhew, 

Many thanks, but please kindly excuse me I hope to leave on Saturday, 
^d have no spare time at all just now also, even when I hane time, I always 
“cchnc luncheons I have no appetite for a meal at diat time, and you will 
perhaps sympathise wntli my dislike for sitting to watch others eat and dnnk 

” October 23,1878, “Mrs Fcildcn and Helen (who are staying [in Oxford]) called, and 
tMk 2 photos of the latter ’ (Dianes) 

The actress. Mane Effie Wilton (1839-1921) who in 1867 mamed (Sir) Squire Bancroft 
ancroft. Dodgson had seen and admired Mrs Bancroft on the suge on numerous occasions 
wt recently with Ellen Terry in Aforts and Faces, Tom Taylor and Charles Rcade’s comedy 

(Oiar,M,pp 34g_p) 
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Those wretched children have now for the last tune caused me to go 
through the farce of warming chemicals I did so on Tuesday, and was fully 
expecting them at past i The next chance for taking them will be when 
work begins to slacken next term - say towards the end of March ^ I send 
them my love, and am 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Agnes Hull 

MS Keith 

Clmst Church, Oxford 
December 21, 1878 

My dearest Agnes, 

Do you know, diis almost looks as if you were recovering your temper’ 
It would be a strange thing, and not quite a thing to be wished for - con- 
sidenng what an awful temper it is, even when recovered It is one of tliosc 
tempers that one can’t help saying, “Well' The sooner it’s lost and done 
with, the better 

I’ve wntten to the old fault, and told her she pronounces your name 
wrong-that it doesn’t rhyme to “cheese’’ but to “chess ’’ And she says, 
“Why, of course I said it wrong ’ I shouldn’t be a fault if I didn’t do things 
wrong But she says she’ll make you a present of the “sneeze,” and tliat 
you will find it useful this cold wcadier 

A new Riddle 

“Why does Agnes know more about msccts than most people’” 

“Because she’s deep in entomology ”2 

Your loving fnend, 



* Dodgson 6nally photographed Ruth and Ethel on May 24, 1879 piancs) 

* See Dodgson to Agnes Hull, p 323, below 
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To Aitflur Ackcrtmnn^ 


MS Harvard 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 22, 1878 


Mr Dodgson’s reason, for asking Mr Ackennann to send him Miss Thom¬ 
son s address, was his great adnuration for the two sets of Chnstmas cards 
(speaally the larger set) which Mr Ackermann has published Photographmg 
from life - and espeaally photographmg children - has been his one amuse¬ 
ment for the last twenty years He has also made attempts (most unsuccess¬ 
fully) at drawing them but he has at least learned from his own failures to 
appreaate the diflQculty of that Ime of Art, and to enjoy such successful 
pictures as those of Miss Thomson. 

He had intended, if she had given a London address, to have asked to be 
allowed the pleasure of callmg, and m that case could have got answers, m 
a fav minutes’ conversation, to questions which he fears will look more 
ttoublesome on paper but he can only wnte them, as he secs no prospect of 
being m Manchester 

The pomts, on which he would have asked information, were what forms 
of drawing, such as oil, body-colour, chalk, pen and ink, pencil, she liad 
tried-whether she had done larger, or more highly fimshed pictures- 
whether she drew from life, or out of her own head ^e would guess such 
a picture as These three be thvie to have been drawn without a hvmg child, 
whose spme could hardly have furmshed such an exact semi-arcle but he 
^ hardly imagine My fairest thoughts to greet thee on this morn to have been 

rawn without a hvmg model) - and whether there were to be seen any¬ 
where any larger and more elaborate pictures of hers, purchasable at a pnee 
Isay a few pounds) which nught fall within the hnuts which he feels he 
ought to observe when indulging himself m such luxunes ® 


Arthur Ackermann issued ongmal Christmas cards from 1877 to 1900 from his commeraal 
rcini^ at igi Regent Street For more on the nsc of the fashion, sec George Buday, The History 

Christmas Card {1954) 

n d K ^ ^ crediu Miss Thomson with several sets of large cards (seashore, shells, fish, 
] ' ‘^"'Idrcn) and with a “Fairy Land ’ senes Ackcrmaim presumably rephed to Dodgson s 
fn d Miss Thomson met m London on the followmg June 27. and a valuable 

mip ensued On Dodgson s death Miss Thomson published a two-part anonymous rcmiius- 
the"* "beloved fnend,” m which she recalled the beginnmg of Ae fnendship “It was at 
™d of December 1878 that a letter wntten in a singularly legible and rather boyish-looking 
’ ‘^nie to me signed ’C L Dodgson ’ The wnter said that he had come across some lairy 
^^'gns of mine and he should like to see some more of my work” (“Lewis Carroll,” Gentle- 
xw, January 29 and February 5, 1898, pp 147, 166-7) Enuly Gertrude Thomson 
was the daughter of Alexander Thomson (1815-95) Professor of Greek and Hebrew 
Qu ^‘^'P'ndent College She studied at the Manchester School of Art won a number of 

^ and became a member of the Royal Soacty of Miniature Painters At various 

career she painted portraits, illustrated books and designed stamed-glass windows, 
™>>bitcd in Manchester, Li\ erpool, Brussels, and Canada. Works by her are m the permanent 
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There are but few artists who seem to draw tlit forms of cliilcircn con 
aniorc Walter Crane’ is perhaps the best (always excepting Sir Noel Patou) 
but the thick outlines, which he insists on using, seem to take off a good deal 
from the beauty of the result 


To Marion Terry 

MS IJcroI 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 24, 1878 

My dear Polly, 

Never mind the delay it only makes your letters all the more welcome 
when they come’ I have made Miss Helen Fcildcn (of "Trelawncj, Tor¬ 
quay ) happy by sending her your autograph as a Christmas box I had 
tned to account to her for your silence by saying that probably }OU had 
met her somew'here, and had formed an unfavourablejiidgcmcnt of her, and 
dcaded that she was not a person you could ever esteem or w'ould care even 
to be acquainted with but she received the suggestion wath incrcdulit}' 

I wish you and yours a very happy Chnstmas - somehow “merry” has 
an incongruous sound, to me it has too mucli of human “mirth” about it 
But of all the seasons tint can lift us right above all the littlenesses of human 
life, Christmas-day is surely the chicfcst 

Affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


collections of the Manchester Art Gallcr> and tlie Victona and Albert Museum, licr stained-glass 
windows can be seen at Cheltenham College and at the Church of St John the Disnne, Brook- 
lands, Cheshire For a photograph of Miss Thomson, see Collingssood p 194, for a miniature 
portrait of Dodgson by Thomson, see Catlcmry (Columbia), frontispiece, for her penal drassing 
of Dodgson, see the frontispiece of vol n of these letters For an apprcaation of Thomson see 
J N S Davis, ‘E Gertrude Thomson, Illustrator, 1850-1929.” >6tfmwiLv, Autumn 1975. 
pp ^ A selection of the surviving letters from Dodgson to Thomson appears here 

Dodgson thought Walter Crane (1845-1915) drew children admirably, and Crane, for his 

-[Dodgson s] delightful invention, sshimsical fun and fanc> 

and chndhkc ^mpathy with children ” On Nos ember 27, 1877 Dodgson wrote to Crane 
asking him ^ if he would be willing to undertake some drawings for Phantasmagoria and ‘Bruno s 
Kevenge Mthough Dodgson then assumed that Crane had agreed to draw for him, nothing 
ever came of the plan Here is Crane’s account of wliat occurred Lewis Carroll svrotc 
to me y in 1878, saying he had been looking out for a new illustrator for a forthcoming 
svor o IS, as Tcnnicl would do ‘no more ’ This Mr Dodgson evidently greatly deplored, 
and naturJly felt that it would be most difficult to find a substitute His letters gave one the im- 
prasion of a most particiJar person, and it is quite pof sible that he may have led Tcnnicl anything 
but a quiet life dunng the time he was engaged upon his inimitable illustrations I believe I 
agreed to meet his views if possible, but my hands were so full of all soru of other work that I fear 
VTo^Wahr^^^ niy being able to take the matter up” (Hudson p 9, Diaries pp 367. 

370, Walter Crane, ^ii/lrlisl’sRemmiscoifcs (1907), pp 184-d) 
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To Edith Blflhcmorc^ 

MS Sj racusc 

[The Chestnuts, Guildford] 
[December 26, 1878] 

My dear Edith, 

I send you my love, and a kiss and a half, and my best wishes that you may 
have some really good plum-puddmg 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

To A^nes Hull 

MS Keith 

The Chesmuts, Guildford 
December 26, 1878 

My dear Agnes, 

I sent you a nddle a few days ago, with one of tliose “sham-answers” 
(I mean an answer that’s got the real ans%vcr inside it), and I think it is now 
time to send you the full answer 
^ Why IS Agnes more learned m insects than most people^” 

Because she is so deep m cntomology^”^ 

Of course you know that “she” is “ellc”^ (At least, if you don’t, what’s 
the good of your havmgFrcnch lessons?) “Wellyou will say “And why 
IS clle’ deep in entomology?” Oh, Agnes, Agnes ' Can’t you spell? Don’t 
you know that “L” is the 7th letter of “entomology”? Almost exactly in 
the middle of the word It couldn’t be well deeper (unless it happened to be 
a deeper well, you know) 

I hope the photos of y'ou m sea-sidc dress arrived safe 

Your lovmg friend, 
Lewis Carroll 


hid met the Blakemorcs again at Eastbourne in August of this year To his dehght 
f' ’ fnendly and agreeable On August 8 he went to “borrow her to show her to 

would come But it was a very pleasant surprise to 
h”^ “lost readily a year ago I was a sort of ogre to her I fancy ’’ On August 22, 

chat,"^*^ Edith on the beach and took her about with me alone for some time a ssonderful 
^^'^'^“mlastycar'” On September 2 he recorded the Blakemores departure "They do not 
E^'Eoume again so perhaps I have seen the last of my little friend Edith” 

^ Dodgson to Agnes Hull, p 320 above 
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To A^nes Ar^les^ 

MS Texas 

[The Chestnuts, Guildford] 
January 17, 1879 
(going to Chnst Church on 22nd) 

Dear Dolly, 

(If I am not taking too great a liberty m thus addressing you) Would you 
kindly try over the rules of a new game I am trying to invent, and let me 
know of any improvements that occur to you.^ 

Wishmg you all a very happy New Year, I am 

Affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


1 Dodgson was not frequently in touch with the Argles family dunng the 1870s, and they do 
not enter his Dianes in any significant way He may actually have endured a rebuff, for on June 16, 
1871, he wrote to Mrs Argles “It is sad, but not surpnsmg, to hear how rapidly Dolly is growmg 
up - but I have known the same thmg happen to other children and must bear the change as 
well as I can' I send her my dutiful respects ” (G F Sims catalogue 57, lot 77) We cannot 
tell what prompted Dodgson to wntc again to Agnes at this time, but the letter must have got a 
sympathetic reception 

* The new game is Dodgson’s A Game for Two Players {Handbook, p 99), an early form of 
LanricL On December 28, 1878, Dodgson noted (Dianes, p 375) that he “wrote 2nd edition 
(first was on the 26th) of rules for ‘Natural Selection,’ a game for 2 players”, and on the thirty- 
first (p 376) that he played a few games of his new mvention “Natural Selection” with the 
Drurys On January 17 he spent some time tcachmg other friends “my new game” (Dianes), and 
on the twenty-fourth, he played it with Julia and Ethel Arnold. On that day he also referred to 
It for the first time as Lmmck (p 377) Lannck is a game for two players using sixteen men (eight 
chess pawns, draughts, or counters of one colour for each player), a chess or draughts board, and 
lune markers the size of chess squares Players need good memones to retam the complicated 
defimnons and rules The point of the game is to be first to get all one’s men into a “Rendezvous, ” 
defined by one of the players at the outset of the game Dodgson must here be sendmg Agnes 
Argles a manusenpt copy of the rules The prmted form is dated January 16, 1879, but Dodgson 
md not receive his ten proof copies imtil February ii Two copies of the prmted version of A 
n 1 c' Players with the name Lannck and a few emendations in Dodgson’s hand, arc in the 
» CoUe^on. Lanrlck appears in Picture Book, pp 304-12 (see also Handbook, pp 101-3. 
160-8 and Fisher, pp 123-8) 


[3^4] 
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To E. Gertrude Thomson 

MS Harvard 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 24, 1879 

Dear Miss Thomson, 

I too have been very busy, or I would have wntten long before this to 
thank you, first for your very interesting letter, and secondly for the traang 
and the 2 photograplis of drawings, whether they be loans or gifts you do 
not tell me to send them back, so I shall at any rate keep them till you do so 
I enjoy all 3 very much, the “frog” picture perhaps most, though I venture 
to think that your view as to the diameter of the knee and ankle of a child 
of the age of the standmg girl in that picture is in excess of the truth. Sull 
} on may have got those dimensions from real life, but in that case I thmk 
your model must have been a country-peasant child, descended from genera¬ 
tions of labourers there is a marked difference between them and the upper 
Masses - speaally as to the size of die ankle I have learned my scale of pro- 
portions from many years’ practtce in photography, my favountc subjects 
being children, but those have not been peasant-children, so that I have come 
to hehevc m slender ankles as the normal standard of beauty Photography 
has also taught me, that most artists draw children’s feet too small they have 
some conventional ideal of beauty, which is not nature I am very glad you 
do not fall mto that error 

No doubt I have seen drawings of yours at the “Black and White,” but 
ad not remembered your name in connccuon \vith them.^ Some day I may 
perhaps possess myself of some exhibited drawing of yours but I cannot 
fas I said before) afford much expenditure in such luxunes How I should 
^joy photographing drawings of yours' If you ever cared to entrust me 
vith any for that purpose, I would, after taking a few prmts for myself, 
present you with die negative or, if you preferred it, I would leave the 
negative with the photographer who prmts for me, and you could order 
pnnts from him ad Ubtttim 

^ Before I close this letter, I will look among my photographs of children 
r some which I am allowed to give away, and enclose them for your 
^eptance 

“Schools of Art” IS new to me True, I have always felt 
when my young-lady-finends have shown me the drawings they 
ve done there, that I am not condemned to spending weary hours in 
c^ymg scroll-work and cormces, but I had always beheved that somehow, 

I kiT^ drudgery was done, one dtd learn drawing A young lady, whom 

j London, has devoted herself, from pure love of Art, to drawing, 

^ Worked for a year and a half at the Slade School of Art She has now 

“d White” exhibitions took place annually at London’s Dudley Gallery 
^'ted the one for 1879 on June 17 (Dianci) 
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reached tlie blissful stage of drawing from life, and is very successful, I think 
Still I can’t understand why one shouldn’t hegm by drawing from life, and 
do without casts altogether 

Do you know Mr Ruskin^^ I have the pleasure of numbering him among 
my friends, and if he returns to Oxford, as I hopchcwillsoonbc well enough 
to do, I pronuse myself the pleasure of showing him the Christmas cards 
and the 3 drawings and, if you would not object, I should much like to 
show lum your letter I am sure it would interest him It is possible, if you 
don’t know the great art-critic, that it might be of use to you thus to get to 
know him I don’t know if you would care to be introduced to any other 
artists, but I wiU give you the names of those I know, on the chance Sir 
F Leighton, Mr J Sant and Mr G Sant, Mr Archer, Ivlr Arthur Hughes, 
Mr G Moore, Mr H Holiday, Mr A Bruce-Joy (sculptor), Mrs Ward, 
Mr and Mrs Anderson (she paints children beautifully they are living in 
Italy at present). Sir Noel Eaton (his figure-drawings from life arc beyond 
praise), Mr Holman Hunt, Mr Woolncr (sculptor) I used to know Mr 
Millais, but It is many years since, and he may have almost forgotten me 
now ® 

Dodgson read and admired the works of John Ruskin (iSip-ipoo) early, and his desire to 
meet the artist-cntic was stimulated by long talks about him with R. St John Tymvhitt 
{Dianes, p lod) and, on one occasion at least, with Tennyson (p 126) Finally the meeting took 
place “At Christ Church breakfast met, for the first time, John Ruskin,” Dodgson recorded on 
October 27, 1857 (pp 128-9) “I had a little conversation with him, but not enough to bnng 
out anything m him His appearance was rather disappointing - a general feebleness of expression, 
with no commanding air, or any external signs of deep thought, as one would have expected to 
sec in such a man,” Some of the meetings that followed between Dodgson and Ruskin were 
recorded On November 8, 1873, Ruskin came to Dodgson’s rooms to look at some religious 
pictures by Thomas Heaphy (p 323}, he came again, this time to examme and give his opimon 
of some of Henry Holiday's tnal illustrations for the Siiari (p 334), and he came twice agam on 
similar missions when Dodgson was considering illustrations for Plianlasmagona (Diaries, p 347 i 
November 19 and 24, 1873) On November 19, Dodgson gave Ruskin an insenbed copy of 
Looking-Glass (Sotheby catalogue, December ii, 1913, lot 35) Naturally he tned to get Ruskm 
to sit for his camera, and on June 3, 1875, recorded (p 340) “With some difficulty I persuaded 
Ruskin to come and be photographed, and to stay luncheon ’’ (see facing p 640, below, for 
a portrait and 77ie D/aries o/Johii Riufein, ed Joan Evans and J H Whitchouse, 3 vols (1959). vol 
m, pp 847,873, for Ruskm’s reference to the lunch and for a reference to Dodgson and Tyrrwhitt) 
On one occasion, when Dodgson sent Ruskin an invitation and gave him the choice ofa concert or 
dinner, Ruskm rephed (from Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford, n.d , but undoubtedlylate November 
1877, MS NYPL) “I should hke both the quartett, and the Hall dinner, above all thmgs Mayn’t 
I have both ? first one and then the other ? ’’ Indeed Ruskm dined with Dodgson, on December i (" a 
very pleasant evemng,” Dodgson noted, "to me atanyrate”), but thereis no mention oftheconcert 
(p 368) Dodgson must have envied Ruskm for being chosen to give Alice Liddell drawing lessons 
and he couldnothave been ovegoyed when Ruskm told him that he Podgson) “had not enough 
c if to devote much time to sketching ’’ All the same, an mtermittent 

p grew up between them For his part Dodgson always wrote of Ruskm respectfully, 
and quoted him reverently on more than one occasion (CoUmgwood pp 102, 157, Hudson, 

^ p 71) The Berol Collecoon contains four letters from Ruskm to Dodgson 

Of the a^ts named, five do not appear elsewhere m these pages George Sant (f 1856-77) 
Was prcsuim y the brother of James Sant Dodgson met him on April 9, 1867, when he dmed at 
e James Sants , and encountered him agam on a similar occasion on January 8 1869 piancs) 
Uodgson met the portrait pamter James Archer (1822-1904) through the MacDonalds He called 
on Archer on April 8, 9 and 25, 1867, and noted that Archer was “hearty and pleasant like his 
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I have no\\ looked out a few (5) pliotographs of cluldren, one of w'hich 
(1369) IS of Mr Millais’ second daughter, Mary, the onginal of Waking, and 
in the dress in w 4 nch he painted her, (2002) is a son of a Mr Hatch the 
nght foot has got magnified b) being too near to tlic camera, (2132) is 
a daughter of Mr Kitchin she is m Damsh dress, (2182) is Ethel Hatch 
I call It “Guarding the barncades”, she and her sister arc two of die most 
beautifully fomied children I have ever photographed, (2536) is a daughter 
of Dr Gray she is m a Pantomime-dress - the “fleshings” come out too 
white that, and the being a little too near to the camera, makes the ankles 
come out dneker than the) are in nature 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 

P S As you like books of child-life, let me send for your acceptance one of 
tw^o such books which I have written, whichever you prefer (if you know 
them, if not, I wall send the first) Their names arc Alice s Adventures in 
U^otiderhnd and Through the Looking-Glass 


To Mrs. R Harm^ton^ 

MS Hanngton 

Christ Church, Oxford 
January 28, 1879 

Dear Mrs Hanngton, 

f am sorry to hear diat you have not received the Greek photographs 
On the 24th of July I got a note from you, asking me to send them to 

brother-artists,” and that his pictures “contained a great deal of careful and delicate painting" 
P 254) By “G Moore ’ Dodgson surely means John Colhngham Moore (1829-80), 
a friend of the Holidays Dodgson called on Moore on June ii, 1875, and “thought him very 
g^ul and pleasant his pictures of children arc quite dehaous ’ On Apnl i of the following 
year Moore “came over for the day to see Oxford, lunching with me, after which we visited the 
oaleian. etc’’ (Dianes) Albert Drucc-Joy (1842-1924), the prohfic sculptor of pubhc statues, 
'“ten the Dianes (p 321) but once, when Dodgson encounters him at the home of a mutual 
^uamtance on May 17,1873 On July 16,1863, Dodgson visited his Oxford fnends the Thomas 
ombes and found Thomas Woolncr (1825-92) the Pre-Raphachte sculptor-poet, domg a bust 
° t“Onibc He encountered Woolncr at the Combes’ at least tsvice more (July 17 and 23) and, 
vo years later, lunched with him m London (Diawes pp 199. 231). be also photographed him 
Lewis Carroll, plate 23) 

p Mary (18155-86), daughter of Samuel Woodficld Paul, widow of Richard Hanngton, 
^opal of Brasenose College, Oxford Dodgson photographed not only the Hanngton 
^ghters but also Mrs Hanngton and the girls’ half-brother (Sir) Richard Hanngton (1835- 
of Dodgson’s earhest pupils and later a fnend Young Hanngton read for the Bar 
^ roceded to a cousin’s baronetcy in 1877, and became Metropohtan Pohee Magistrate and Judge 
County Courts (for one of Dodgson s photographs of Margaret see Pre-Raphaelite Photography, 
St^M*^ ^ Hanngton daughters were later instrumental in establishing 

Margaret s House Bethnal Green, an ofRhoot of Oxford House (see p 1141, n. 2, below) 
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“13 Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place,” and accordingly, on the zytlr of July 
(exactly a year ago) I sent you a parcel containing 

(1) a vignette cabinet of Miss Hanngton (hands clasped) 

(2) a plain cabinet of die same (full length) 

(3) ditto, ditto of Miss Margaret 

(4) an oval cabinet of the group 

As these appear to have vanished into vacancy, I will call very soon and 
bnng you odier copies, and a sight of them will much diminish your regret 
for die lost ones They are very terrible Such absolute broken-hearted 
despair has seldom been depicted, even in a photograph However, whatever 
they want in aesthetic value they will more dian make up in moral weight 
If either of your daughters cherishes even a spark of vanity, one glance at 
these ghastly pictures must quench it at once and for ever ’ 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Helen Fedden 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February i (about), 1879 

My dear Helen, 

I send you the new edition of Lanrick It has gone through a great many 
changes, as expenence suggested one defect after another, but at last it seems 
to have reached a good practicable shape Any suggestions you can make for 
further improvements will be very welcome 

How can I possibly, with pen and paper, give you any idea of “ Ophelia” 

the first London settlement for women On Beatncc’s death, a former resident of St. Margaret’s 
recalled that when the sisters first joined the Oxford House movement, these ‘‘cultured Oxford 
women” lived for a year and a half in rooms m Brady Street, notonous then for one of the 
Whitechapel murders In 1893, when St Margaret’s House was established, Beatrice Hanngton 
was made its Head, a post she held until 1919, when she retired {The Times, Ortober 8, I 93 < 5 , 
p 16, October 9, 1936, p 17) 

^ On December 30, 1878, ^en Terry played Opheha to Henry Irvmg’s Hamlet for the first 
time, an event that marked the bcgmmng of one of the theatre’s great partnerships Dodgson 
saw the performance at the Lyceum on January 7 ‘‘Ellen Terry as Opheha was simply perfect. 
The play is superbly ‘mounted’” {Dianes, p 377) It was this performance that must have 
inspired the second of Dodgson’s ‘‘Four Riddles” (first published in Rhyme? and Reason? (1883), 
and repnnted in Collected Verse, p 225, and Nonesuch, pp 804-5) 

Empress of Art, for thee I twine 
This wreath with all too slender skill 
Forgive my Muse each halting hne. 

And for the deed accept the will' 

O day of tears ! Whence comes this spectre grim. 

Parting, like Death’s cold nver, souls that love? 

Is not he bound to thee, as thou to him. 

By vows, unwhispered here, yet heard above? 


[No/e continued 
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I doubt if I could do it by word of mouth, if I talked for an hour You must 
see It yourself She is entirely the embodiment of my ideal of Shakespeare’s 
hcrome, I don’t think she ever looked, not even in the evemng scene of 
Ohvia} so s^^'eet and so patlietic 

Februar)’’ 5 Things keep getting m the way, and preventing my going 
on with this letter You \vill have seen perhaps (if you look at the theatneal 
advertisements) that Manon is now replaced by Florence in The Two 
Orphans^ I am afraid it means that she is ill, or at any rate that she needs 
rest-but I don’t like to tease her with anotlier letter, as it is her turn to 
^tite I sent her, the other day, a charade, dedicated to herself ^ I will enclose 


And still It lives, that keen and heavenward flame. 
Lives m his eye, and trembles m his tone 
And these wild words of fury but proclaim 
A heart that beats for thee, for thee alone • 


But all IS lost that mighty nund o’erthrowm. 

Like sweet bells jangled, piteous sight to see • 
“Doubt that the stars are fire,” so runs his moan, 
“Doubt Truth herself, but not my love for thee •” 

A sadder \Tsion yet thine aged sire 

Shammg his hoary locks with treacherous wile' 
And dost thou now doubt Truth to be a hat’ 

And wilt thou die, that hast forgot to smile’ 

Nay, get thee hence' Leave all thy winsome ways 
And the faint fragrance of thy scattered flow ers 
In holy silence wait the appointed days, 

And Weep away the leaden-footed hours. 


Aiwiw Ellen Terry 

Dodgson had seen Ellen Terry act the title role twnce on April 22 and May i, 1878 “The 
piece is Ohvia herself,” he svrote {Diartes, p 370), ‘acted with a sweetness and pathos 
t moved some of the audience (nearly mcluding myself) to tears Altogether I have not had 
* dramatic treat for a long time.” 

Oxenfotd, at the Olympic. Dodgson saw it on October 5,1878, and thought Manon 
\ girl ” (Dianes, p 374) 

ine charade 1$ the third of Dodgson’s "Four Riddles,” inspired by Manon’s performance as 
S Gilbert’s Pyfma/ioii «!</Gateea, which he saw on March 10.1877 He published 
'’“'Rhynif? and Rraron’ (1883), It wreu later repnntcd in Cof/ertrd Kerje, p 226 and None- 
nict], pp gQj_g Handbook, pp 205-6) 


The air is bnght with hues of hght 

And nch with laughter and with singing 
Young hearts beat high m ecstasy. 

And banners wave, and bells arc nngmg 
But silence falls with fading day. 

And there’s an end to mirth and play 
Ah, well-a-day' 

Rest your old bones ye wrinkled crones 1 
The kettle smgs, the firehght dances 
Deep be it quaffed, the magic draught 
That fills the soul with golden fancies! 
For Youth and Plcasancc will not stay. 

And ye arc withered worn and gray 
Ah, wcU-3-day I 


[No/e contiiiiied 
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you a copy of it I don’t tlnnk slic can liavc been offended by it ' Tlicre must 
be some other cause than (hat for her silence 
I am afraid you will hardly have had time to get to Dnwiish to see ni) 
cousins and they were to leave at the end of the montli ^ 

February 11 - 11 30 pm This has been kept waiting for yet another and 
another edition of the Rules The game is a sort of chameleon there is no 
keeping It the same for dircc days together' 

To return to the subject of Marion Terry I think most hlcly her not 
acting simply means slie is too busy rehearsing Mr Gilbert’s new play of 
Faust, she is to be Marguerite “ 

Mind you let me know when you go to town it would be very' pleasant 
if I could manage to go at the same time I want to take you to see my little 
pet Sallic Sinclair^ I daresay I told you of her wlien last we met With 
kindest regards to Mrs Fcildcn, I am 

Yours ever affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To E Gertrude Tlionison 

Incomplete text Edgar H Wells catalogue 19, 1927, lot $ 6 , and 
[E Gertrude Thomson] “Lewis Carroll," Gciiilcwonmn, \ol xvi, January 29 and 
February 5, 1898, pp 147, 166-7 


Christ Churdi, Oxford 
February 12, 1879 

Dear Miss Thomson, 

After my letter had gone, a parcel arrived wth some Alices I had ordered, 
and I am now sending you Alice and the Looking-Glass as well There is an 
incompleteness about giving only one, and besides the one you bought was 
probably in red, and would not match tlicse If you arc at all m doubt as to 
what to do with the (now) superfluous copy, let me suggest your giving it 
to some poor sick child I have been distnbuting copies to all the hospitals 


O fair cold face 1 O form of grace. 

For human passion madly j earning ' 

O weary air of dumb despair. 

From marble won, to marble turning ' 

“Leave us not thus 1 ” we fondly pray 
“We cannot let thee pass away 
Ah, well-a-day! 

Answer Galatea (Gala-tea) 

' We cannot tell which of Dodgson’s cousins were m Devonshire at this time 
Marion opened in the title role of W S Gilbert’s adaptation of Goethe s Faust, called Crcichcn, 
at the Olympic on March 24, 1879 

Dodgson had seen Salhe Sinclair act in Cinderella at the Drury Lane on January 6 He called 
on the Sinclairs the following day and again a week later He found Sallie "more fasanating than 
ever” (Diaries, p 376) 
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and convalescent homes I can hear of, where there are sick children capable 
of reading tlicm, and though of course one takes some pleasure in the 
populanty of the books elsewhere, it is not nearly so pleasant a thought to me 
as that they may be a comfort and relief to the children in hours of pain 
and weariness Still, no rcapient can be more appropriate than one who 
seems to have been in fairyland herself, and to have seen, like the “weary 
manners” of old- 

Between the green brink and the runnmg foam 
White limbs imrobed in a crystal air. 

Sweet faces, rounded anns, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold ^ 


To Mary Panslf 

MS Berg 

[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
February 13, 1879 

My dear May, 

You ^vlll thmk it very cool of me, not only to bother you with another 
set of these rules, but even to \vntc with diem, when I can hardly be said 
even to know you to speak to ' But I have known you, in a sort of way, by 
sight, for a long tunc I say “ in a sort of way” because it was only by a distant 
view, and really when I came to see you near, it was hardly like the same 
child. You see, the distant view quite gave me the idea that the features were 
arranged in a certain order so naturally I was surpnsed when I saw you close 
and found that the nose came beneath the eyes, and the mouth lower still 
Distance lends enchantment to the view,”^ you know 
‘ Tennyson, “The Sea-Faines.” U 1-4- 

In Guildford for the Chnsttms VacaUon, Dodgson “called again on the Haydons, and this 
lime 1 (at last) made friends with May Parish, whom I have long wished to know ’ {Diaries, 
P 377) On the following March 21, Dodgson, having a spare hour m Reading called on acquain- 

‘“ccs there and encountered May and her mother m the party (Dianes) And on December 16 
m that year, Dodgson, again at Guildford for Chnstmas, ‘called on Parishes and saw Mrs P , 
^y. etc” May’s father was Alfred Pansh (iSiy’-ipoa), Commander in the service of the 
^ & O Co . later an assessor m the High Court, her mother, Eleanor Mary, bom Brandreth 
(i83o’-i9i 6) Eleanor (1866-1944) she mamed William Manfield Rhodes 

(1854-1921), sohator and schoolmaster Dodsworth Haydon, his wife and children were close 
neighbours at Guildford Dodgson first met Haydon on September 10, 1868, and judged him 
a pleasant acquamtance” (p 274) On the foUowuig March 24, Dodgson noted (p 280) a visit 
™>n the three Haydon children at the Chestnuts “My first child acquamtances here who will 
probably be my first photographic subjects also ” He photographed them durmg the summer 
Md autumn, and on October 5 he recorded (p 284) that “ some of the prettiest photographs I have 
one for some time have been of May and Edith Haydon m their sca-side dresses, tumes and 
tmickcrbockcrs ” He also took photographs m the Haydon garden on October 6 8 and 9, 
c i^ng two of Ethel “undraped” (Dianes) 

onias Campbell, The Pleasures of Hope (1799), pt i, 1 7 
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But nevertheless I knew you, more or less, by sight and I used to say to 
my sisters, “I want to he acquainted with May Parish,” and they would say, 
‘‘She IS proud,” or ‘‘She is ill-tempered,” or anything, just to keep me 
contented, you sec But it only made things worse For the qualities I like 
best m children arc (i) pride (2) ill-temper (3) laTincss and dcccitfulncss 
(these two should always go together they set each other off so well) The 
reason I dislike tlic Haydons so is that they haven’t got a spark of those 
qualities in them ' Stupid little things • 

I wonder if I shall offend you very much if I sign myself 

Yours affectionately’ 
Lewis Carroll 


To A^ncs Htfll 

MS Keith 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 5, 1879 

My dearest Agnes, 

What s the good of sendmg you tlic book yet’ I haven’t put any more in 
I keep inventing new nddlcs, but when I open the book to put it m, I fmd 
It s been invented before, and there it is, stanng me m the face - as large as 
hfe - larger than life - largest tlian life - so large tliat it comes out of tlic 
book the moment I open it, and sets up shop on its oavn account The book is 
nearly empty now, so many of the nddlcs have walked off in tliat way They 
have all gone to London you may easily recognise them as you walk about 
the streets there They have all adopted the name of ‘‘Smidi” and deal 
prmapally in tea, coffee, pepper, tobacco, and snuff to be drunk on the 
premisses ^ I send you a certain quantity of best love, and a certain quantity 
of second-best, to be distnbuted to the best of your judgement Only give it 
to those who love we 


Your loving fnend, 
C L Dodgson 


T following August 23, Dodgson, at Eastbourne, noted that Agnes, “with Evehne and 

SIC, ame at 3 to stay till I was tired of them ’ I took them back to their tea at ” Opposite 

MS book ‘Remarks on the Victims,’ and 

Lc n J '■oad at all events it is lost” (Dianes) For the ongm of the little book, 

P 313. n. 2, above 
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To Mary Forshall 

MS Ra\s|ins 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 6, 1879 

My dear May, 

Do you ever play at games’ Or is your idea of life “breakfast, lessons, 
dinner, lessons, tea, lessons, bed, lessons, breakfast, lessons,” and so on’ It is 
a very neat plan of life, and almost as mteresung as bemg a sewing-machine 
or a coffee-grinder (By the way, that is a very interesting question - please 
answer it-which would you like most to be, of those two things’) To 
return to die subject, if you ever do play games, would you see how you hke 
my new game, Lo/iricfc’ I have been inventing it for about 2 months, and 
the rules have been clianged almost as often as you change your imnd dunng 
dinner, when you say, “I’ll have meat first and then pudding - no, I’ll have 
pudding first and then meat - no. I’ll have have both at once - no, I’ll have 
neither ” To return to the subject, if you can think of any improvement m 
the Rules, please tell me 

Do you know the way to improve children’ Re-proving them is die 
best way Mr Sampson^ doesn’t send you his love m fact I haven’t asked 
him m fact, perhaps he would rather not, and it would be extrcniely awkward 
for him if I asked him to send love, and he had nothing but hatred 
handy Don’t you think it’s the safest not to mention it to him’ To return 
to the subject, do you know where the motto about “Lanrick” conies 
from’2 

Your affectionate friend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Henry Sinclair 

MS ScwcU 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 22, 1879 

Dear Mr Sinclair, 

Mrs Ncate has wntten to tell me of the sorrow that has fallen on you and 
on your dear children, and it has made me very sad to dunk of you and of 
them m the first utter blankness and desolation that follows the death of one 

* Dodgson his colleague E F Sampson, and May Forshall had gone together to sec the 
pantomime Jack aitd the Bcatislalk at Covent Garden on the previous December 30 (Dtartes, 

P 375) 

The motto is “The muster-place be Lannck mead” (Walter Scott s The Lady of the Lake, 

canto in, pt XII, 1 286) 
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that has been very dear ^ I wish I could say anything to relieve your pain 
but that I fear is more than man can do God alone can bind up the wound 
that He, for reasons beyond our understanding, has made and He alone can 
enable us to say, even in our deepest sorrow, “Thy will be done All I can 
do IS to offer you my true sympathy - which I do most sincerely - and that 
I know, from my own expenence, is comforting and strengthening And 
another thing I can do for you, and will do that is to pray for you, and for 
your dear little ones, that they may be guided through the life they must 
now face without a mother’s care, so that they may one day meet her again, 
where “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes 
When my own dear father died (the deepest sorrow I have known in life) 
there was one text that I often dwelt on and found sweet and soothing and 
I will set It doAvn, in the hope that you too may find comfort in it “Then 
are they glad, because they are at rest and so He brmgeth them unto the 
haven where they would be Surely she, whom you mourn, has reached 
that blessed haven And is it not sweet to think that, after all her suffering 
here, she is at rest, and shall suffer no more, for ever and ever^ Give the 
children my best love, if they are now with you, and believe me 

Yours most truly, 

C L Dodgson 

I hope, if ever I can be of service to you or die children, in the years to come, 
that you will always count on me as a friend, and let me know your trouble 


To Mrs J Neate 

MS Dunn 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 22, 1879 

Dear Mrs Neate, 

I thank you most truly for your very interesting and touching letter and 
I do indeed feel with poor Mr Sinclair and the motherless children in their 
csolation Very good and sweet and lovable I am sure they arc, though I 
avc seen very little of diem, but I hope they will regard me as their friend 


‘ On this day Dodgson ‘ heard from a Mrs Neate (a fnend of the Sinclairs) of the death (on 
^'r Sinclair (Dianes) Sophia Neate (l832?-i9o8) of Heatherside, 

(1825?-!889) solicitor, took on the care of the Sinclair children 
hen the mother died On the following June 26, Dodgson called on Mrs Neate, “whom I had 

that I stayed 4 hours ' ’ Pianes) From then on he 
DiAoire ^ ^ noted the Smcbir children’s progress as they grew (see especially 

DiABms p 435 . June 6, 18R5, January ii, 1890, and September 26, 1893) 

’ Matthew, vr 9 an 1, ■ -'•’v 

« n, 1 _ _ „ . Revelation, vii 17, xxi 4 

Psalm c% 11, 20 Sec Dodgson to Edith Rix, p 121 n 2, above 
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and that we shall know each otlier better as tune goes on I am very glad they 
have such a fnend as I feel, from your letter, that you must be to them nor 
can I doubt that it was God who put it into your heart to become their 
fnend 

I shall be grateful if you \vill wnte again some day and tell me more of 
them - speaally whether there is any sister of Mr S or other relation who 
can come and live witli them and supply sometlung of what those dear 
children have lost. They ^Vlll need guidance and prayer, perhaps more and 
more as years go on, and speaally if they take to the Stage, with all its 
peculiar penis 

I know some otlier children in that profession, and some who are grown¬ 
up, and though I am quite sure that actresses may be, and often are, as good 
and noble as any women can be, yet the Stage has nsks of its own, and most 
for those who have, like dear Sally, the dangerous gift of beauty Of one 
actress, whom I once knew as a child, I afterwards heard news that gneved 
me to the heart - she had better have died, a thousand times better May God 
in His mercy keep little Sally from such harm ’ 

If I find, when I come to London, that the children are staying with you, 
may I come and see them there^ Please forgive me for having written so 
informally, and almost as if I had known you for years But your letter, 
and the bond of sympathy we have in loving those dear children, makes me 
feel as if wc were old fnends 

I have written to Mr. Smclair 

If you have the children with you when this reaches you, please give them 
my best love, and believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev ) C L Dodgson 

P S If any money help be needed, please let me know 


To Arthur Lewis 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 8, 1879 

Iviy dear Lewis, 

(We osallate between surname terms and ”Mr terms I am glad we 
have swung back to the former ) I am charmed to find that a man of busmess 
Idtc yourself can soil be attracted by so vam a thing as my new Puzzle ^ 

^ Dodgson invented Word-Links, which he kter called Doublets, at Christmas 1877 for two 
>onng ladies “with nothing to do” (presuinabl> Julia and Ethel Arnold) “The rules arc simple 
•^ough, ’ he wrote • Two words arc proposed of the same length, and the Puzzle consists m 
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Thanks for your interesting letters, and suggested Chains I ought to liave 
■written before, but one has so much to •write one-third of life seems to go 
in receiving letters, and the other two-thirds m answering them You will 
see that “Cheam” was accepted by the Editor I would have rejected it, 
I confess, as not sufficiently well known 

“Slup-Dock” IS easy 

“Watch-Clock” seems to be a very long one H e w - many Links do - yo u- 
- tak e ^ -1 see on looking at your second letter tliat you take 13 I will send you 
mine, but can’t recall it just now 

We arc getting into terrible difficulties about “admissible” words Only 
yesterday die Editor sent me a batch of remonstrances to read The only 
way out of it seems to be to issue a glossary, which I am now preparing 

It seems an age since I have seen you yourself, diougli I do occasionally 
call It IS one of my spcaal treats, when I have a day in town, to pay a visit 
to Moray Lodge 

Kindest regards to Mrs Lewis, and love to die sweet children - cspcaally 
to my old fnend Katie 

Yours ever truly, 

I send some papers ^ ^ Dodgson 


To Alexander Macmillan 

MS Roscnbach 

Chnst Churcli, Oxford 
May 9, 1879 

Dear Mr Macnullan, 

Are you keeping an efilaent look-out for reviews of Euclid and Hts Modem 
Rivals^ I ask the question, because I happen to know of two reviews already 
which you have not sent me One was m Vanity Fair for April 12 This I 
possess, so you need not send it me The other was m the English Mechanic, 
about a week ago I dunk and this I have not got, and should be glad to 
have ^ 

linking these together by interposing other words, each of which shall differ from the next word 
III one letter only As an example, the word ‘head’ may be changed into ‘tail’ by interposing 

^ given words ‘a Doublet,’ the interposed words 

’ ^ entire senes a chain’ ” Vanity Fair took up the game and pnnted Dodgson’s 
ruks and three tnal Doublets in late March and early Apnl 1879 and then on Apnl 19 inaugurated 
^ competition (The first edition of Word-Linis appeared m 1878, and the first edition 
01 J^nblets (1879) contained a glossary of legitunatc words It also appeared m Picture Book 
Omirnt ® HoiiSooL, pp 94, 96-9, loo-i. Nonesuch, pp 1147-51. 

3 ^*^ Fair notice appeared on p 208 “This is a book marvellous for the labour con- 

r” ^ marvellous for the bnghtness and humour with which the pbndcrous 

andlcd Mr Dodgson vivisects all the modem Euchds merdlessly, exposes 
acics an t eir vanity with a mastcr- 4 iand, and then cages them in some rcductio ad 
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Many tlianks for your kind intimation of tlie days of your “receptions” 
m Bedford Street but (liow many “buts” there are m life ’) I fear that m 
such an assembly it would be almost impossible to preserve an incognito 
I cannot of course help there being many people who know the connection 
between my real name and my “alias,” but the fewer there are who are 
able to connect my face witli the name “Lewis Carroll” the happier for me 
So I hope you will kmdly excuse my non-appearance 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

To Mrs A L Mayhew 

MS Roscnbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 26, 1879 

Dear Mrs Mayhew, 

Two, out of the tliree negatives which I did on Saturday, are deadedly 
good the one of Ruth alone as “Comte de Brissac,”^ standmg and the one 
of Ethel in die same dress, seated the group is not so good, as Ethel moved 
a litde I would have liked to have done Etiicl m Jersey and bathing-drawers 
(tile dress worn by the cluldren at Sandown) but did not hke to do it wnthout 
fitst getting leave ^ 

If Saturday afternoon is fine, I shall be glad to have Janet as soon after 2 as 
she can be got here If you cannot come yourself, Ruth and Ethel might 
bring her - or, if you have other places you wish to go to, and like to leave 
her for an hour or two, I shall be most happy to take charge of her but m 
either of these cases I should hke to know exactly what is the inimmum of 
dress I may take her m, and I will strictly observe the limits I hope that, at 
any rate, we may go as far as a pair of bathing-drawers, though for my part 

“isurJum from which there is no escape. Withal he does it so simply and so modestly, he so 
^dently is thinking all the nrae wholly of Euchd and not at all of Mr Dodgson that his work is 
absolutely refreshing ” The English Mechanic and World of Sacncc (May 2, pp 174-5) called it a 
remarkable work,” one “which takes the astonishing form of a drama m four acts and ten 
scenes' with six appendices, four of them bristlmg with formulae Mr Dodgson has shown 
iirefragably that, whatever ments individual works may possess there has not as yet appeared one 
destined to supplant Euchd’s'Elements of Geometry,’ as a means of instruction for the beginner, 
*nd We hold that pro tanto he has rendered good service to the cause of mathematical education, 
to that of intellectual discipline generally ” 

The wardrobe that Dodgson assembled for photographic purposes apparently mcluded a 
emtume of the Comte de Bnssac, and he used it repeatedly The Comte is a pnnapal male 
cnitacter in John Maddison Morton’s Oiir Wife or. The Rose of Amiens, a two-act comedy which 
^wed at die Pnnccss’Theatre on November 18 1856 and which Dodgson saw on the following 
•‘-'^mber 16 (Dianes, p 98) Dodgson may have acqmred the costume of this production (or of 
plater amateur performance) wnth the help of bis theatneal friends. (For other instances where 
gson uses the Bnssac costume for photographing child friends see his letter to Juba Arnold, 
PP^ 3S2-3 below, and his Dianes for January 16 and May 9, 1878 and July 15 and 19, 1879 ) 

On the twenty-fourth Dodgson wrote in his Dianes ‘Ruth and Ethel came, as arranged on 
"“csday, about 11, and I did 3 photos before my l o’clock lecture ” 
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I should much prefer doing without them, and shall be very glad if you say 
she may be done “m any way she likes herself” 

But I have a much more alarming request to make than that, and I hope 
you and Mr Mayhew will kindly consider it, and not hastily refuse it It is 
tliat the same pcrimssion may be extended to Etliel Please consider my rea¬ 
sons for asking tlie favour Here am I, an amateur-photographer, with a 
deep sense of adimration for form, espeaally the human form, and one who 
believes it to be tire most beautiful thing God has made on this earth - and 
who hardly ever gets a chance of photographing it' Did I ever show you 
those drawmgs Mr Holiday did for me, in order to supply me with some 
graceful and unobjectionable groupings for children \vitliout drapery^ He 
drew them from life, from 2 children of 12 and 6-but I thought sadly, 
I shall never get 2 children of those ages who will consent to be subjects 
and now at last I seem to have a chance of it I could no doubt hire professional 
models in town but, first, they would be ugly, and, secondly, they would 
not be pleasant to deal with so my only hope is \vi^ friends Now your Ethel 
is beautiful, both in face and form, and is also a perfectly simple-minded 
child of Nature,^ who would have no sort of objection to serving as model 
for a friend she knows as well as she does me So my humble petition is, that 
you will bring the j girls, and that you will allow me to try some groupings 
of Ethel and Janet (I fear there is no use naming Ruth as well, at her age, 
though / should have no objection ’) without any drapery or suggestion of it 
I need hardly say that the pictures should be such as you nught if you 
liked frame and hang up in your drawing-room On no account would 
I do a picture which I should be unwilling to show to all the world — or at 
least all the artistic world 

If I did not believe I could take such pictures without any lower motive 
than a pure love of Art, I would not ask it and if I thought there was any 
fear of its lessening their beautiful simpliaty of character, I would not ask it 
I print all such pictures myself and of course would not let any one see 
them without your permission 

I fear you will reply that the one insuperable objection is **Mrs Grundy” — 
that people will be sure to hear that such pictures have been done, and that 
they will talk As to their hearing of it, I say “of course All the world are 
Welcome to hear of it, and I would not on any account suggest to the children 
not to mention it - which would at once mtroduce an objectionable element” 

— but as to people talking about it, I will only quote the grand old monkish(?) 
legend 

1 hey say 

Quhat do they say? 

Lat them say 


* See Dodgson to his sister Miry p 165, above 

inscribed over the doors of houses in Scotland during the 
oTA^rdcM ^ his college at the University 
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It only remains for me to aad that, thongh my iheoms ate so out-of-the- 
way (as you may perhaps think them), my pmtue shall be stnctly m accord¬ 
ance wl whatever ties you like to lay dowm- so you .nay at any uni 
send the children by themselves, m perfect confidence that I will try no 
expenments you have not previously sanctioned 
1 vnnte all this, as a better course than connng to say it I can be more sure 
of saying exactly what I mean - and you will have more leisure to think 


over 


Sincerely yours, 
C L Dodgson 


To A. L Mayhew 

MS Roscnbach 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 27, 1879 


° Ui^er^^ Mayhew’s kind note, to you - became I have chanced upon 

an unanswered note of yours, askmg me to 1!^^° 

Now I can turn “horse” into many other forms, but field seems 

to give only “yield” or “fiend can yon get it any er Vipr 

As to thl photography. I am heartily obliged to Mrs Mayhew for he 

kind note It gives more than I had ventured to ope or, ^ oe 

1 t i- T , nil I asked You will think me very 

extinguish the hope that I may yet get an 1 asK-cu 

sanguine in saying this but I will make it plam 

Hist, die peZssion to go as far as badimg-dxawers ,s very ebar^g, 

I presume .1 mcludes EM as weU as Janet (othe^e diete ivould be no 

meaning m bnngmg more than Janet) though I hanSy dare hop= * 

mclndK au/i make some chamung groups “f “e ij 

bathing-drawers, though I cannot exaggerate how mu etter ey 

look^thout AUo die bathing-drawers would enable me to do a full from 

vietv of Ethel, which of course could not be done A^thout them but y 

should you object to my domg a back view of her without them It would be 

^ Wc cannot find Dodgson tunung horse mtoJirW. but m the 1880 edition of DoiiMels (p 35 ) 
be tutm horse out to grass HORSE 

h o use 


rouse 
r o ute 
routs 

bouts 

boats 

brats 

brass 

grass 
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a perfectly presentable picture, and far more artistic tlinn with tlicm As to 
Janet, at her age they are surely unnecessary, whatever view were taken 

Now comes my reason for hoping that you and Mrs Mayhew will after 
all give carte blanche as to dress - at any rate for Ethel and Janet It is that I pay 
Mrs Mayhew the compliment of believing that she states her real reason for 
objecting to the entire absence of drapery Oh the trouble I Jiavc sometimes 
had with ladies, who will give fictitious reasons for things, and, svhen those 
break down, invent odicrs, till at last they arc driven to speak the truth ' But 
I don’t believe this of Mrs Mayhew I feel pretty sure that neither she nor 
you would have admired, as you have done, all those studies of naked 
children (which of course were done from live children), if you had objeacd 
on general principles to children ever being pictured in that condition And 
therefore I was really pleased to read in Mrs Mayhew’s note tliat her reason 
for objecting to absolute undress was because she felt “sure that die children 
themselves would decidedly object “ Those words were very welcome 
readmg, because / happen to feel sure, and for good reasons, that they would 
not only not “decidedly” object, but that they wouldn’t object at all For 
I had told them (I hope dicre was no harm in doing so) of the pictures I 
wished to take, but had said that of course Mrs Mayhew' must give leave 
before I could do them Both Ruth and Ethel seemed quite sure that Janet 
wouldnt object m die least to being done naked, and Ethel, when I asked 
her if she would object, said in the most simple and natural way, diat she 
wouldn t object at all I didn’t ask Ruth, as I felt no hope of leave being given 
by the higher powers in her ease 

Now don t crush all my hopes, by telling me diat all that Mrs Mayhew' 
said was merely zfa^on de paricr, and that all die time you and Mrs Mayhew 
object absolutely to the thing, however much the children themselves would 
like It' 

At any rate, I trust you will let me do some pictures of Janet naked* at her 
age. It seems almost absurd to even suggest any scruple about dress 

My great hope, I confess, is about Ethel, who is (artistically) w'Oitli ten 
Janets Do consider her ease m reference to the fact that she herself is quite 
indifferent about dress 

If the worst comes to die worst, and you won’t concede any nudities at 
all, I think you ought to allow all three to be done m badiing-drawcrs, to 
make up for my disappointment • 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S I hope Mrs Mayhew won’t mind my suggesting that I never photo- 
grap we 1 when a large party come If Ruth and Ethel bnng Janet, dierc is 
re y no need for her to come as well - that is, if you can trust me to keep 
my promse o a iding strictly by the Imuts laid dowm If you cant trust my 
word, then please never bnng or send any of the children again' I should 
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certainly prefer, m that case, to drop the acquaintance I get on pretty •well 
with three people on the prenuses better, usually, with two what I like 
best of all is to have two hours of leisure-time before me, one child to photo¬ 
graph, and 110 restnctions as to costume • (It is a descending Anthmetical 
Senes-2, i, o) 


To Mrs A L Mayhew 

MS Roscnbach 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 28, 1879 

Dear Mrs Mayhc^v, 

Thanks for your letter After my last had gone, I wished to recall it, and 
take out the sentence in which I had qiutc gratuitously suggested the possi- 
bihty that you might be unwnlling to trust me to photograph the children 
by themselves m imdress And now I am more than ever sorry I -wrote it, as 
It has acadentally led to your telling me what I would gladly have remamed 
Ignorant of For I hope you won't think me very fanciful m saying I should 
have no pleasure m domg any such pictures, now that I know I am -not- 
for only penmtted such a pn-vilcge-except on condition of being 
under chapcroiuge I had rather do no more pictures of your children except 
m full dress please forgive all the trouble I have given you about it 
Just now, for quite another reason, I would like to defer further photo¬ 
graphy I have just received a distressmg letter of domestic news,^ and feel so 
tvomed and anxious that I have no spirit for doing more photographs - 
even of a land which I could do -without a sense of not being trusted 
After a little while I hope to call agam and arrange for another -visit 

Smcerely yours, 

I await answer about “field ” 



To Eduh Jchh 


MS Borough 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 5, 1879 

% dear Edith, 

a long time - possibly years, probably months, certainly weeks- 
I have been m total ignorance how to communicate -with your party 
Rrbeck Hall’’^ was all I knew and that it was m England I felt confident 


, ^sing, and the page from the survjvmg Dianes covenng this penod has been cut away 
Dodgson had last seen thejebbs, m Bnghton, m January 1878 Later m the year, Jebb havmg 
'nted Hrbeck HaH, Rotherham, near Sheffield, the family moved there CDiahies, p 368) 
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but I doubted if that address would find you At last out of tliosc happ) 
thoughts, whidi only occur to great geniuses like in)self, and then only once 
or twice 111 a century, said, “Write to their old address 1 he nev rector uill 
know where they arc ” I did so the new rector does know and w hat is more, 
he told me 

This IS to re-open negotiations You w'lli find tins I’u7/le’ ver)' soothing, 
what doctors call “an alterative,” i c , if you happen to ha\c a headache. 
It will charm it aw-ay but if you haven’t one, it v ill piobahK give you one 
With kindest regards to your party, I am 

AfTectionatel) yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S I feel there is a certain amount of freedom, not to say impertinence, in 
the bcgiiming and end of my letter Conscqucntl), I trust there will be a 
certain amount of dignity, not to say stiffness, in any reply )ou may deign 
to send 


To Mrs. A. L Mnyhew 

MS Roscnbnch 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 5 [1879] 

Dear Mrs Mayhew, 

Many thanks Some time after Commemoration I Jiopc to avail myself of 
your land pcnmssion to borrow Ruth and Ethel 
But as to previous letters, if you will kindly excuse me, I w'ould very mudi 
rather not enter on the subject viva voce I have already said too much about 
It, and I feel that I should have done much more wisely if I had never entered 
on It Please let it now be forgotten as soon as possible and believe me 

Yours ver)' truly, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs A L Mayhew 

MS Roscnbacli 

Chnst Church, Oxford 

Dear Mrs Mayhew, Juac 9 [rSys], S IS p m 

One of my strongest reasons for disliking viva voce discussions of any 
matter where there is a difference of opinion is that I am so liable to say 

* Presumably Daiib/efs 
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what I do not mean Now I have no doubt I gave you the impression, just 
now, that, if a child comes to me to be photographed and one more person 
comes, I would rather that other person were another child and not the 
mother I have tw such feelmg, and therefore wnte to explam my real 
meaning, which I entirely failed to express viva voce 
I don’t at all object to having as many as three here at a time (though I like 
tv.m better and one best of all) But suppose three people came, two to be 
photographed and one more, it would be a matter of entire indifference to 
me whether tliat other one were a child or the mother, provided it were also 
so to her 

I hope I have now made my meamng clear If I were sure that, whatever 
forms of photography you would allow me to try when you are here, you 
would also allow when you are not here, I should be delighted to do them 
either way and if Ethel and Janet, for instance, had come to be done m 
bathing-dress, I should on the whole have preferred that the third person 
should be yon, and not Ruth 

But the fact I have so unfortimately learnt, that you consider your presence 
essential, which is the same as saying “I cannot trust you,” has taken away 
all the pleasure I could have in doing any such pictures, and most of my 
desire to photograph them again m any way 
It IS not pleasant to know that one is not trusted You said that you could, 
in conversation, explain away that disagreeable impression, and I was hopmg, 
■'^le you were tallong this afternoon, that you would say something to show 
that I had made a mistake but I fear there was nothing to say 
I cannot tell you how sorry I am for the annoyance I have caused you by 
starting so unlucky a topic. 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 

Forgive my not having had tliosc negatives prmted They are put away with 
®y other old negatives, and the memones they recall are too disagreeable 
or me to care to get them out agam just now 


To Lilia MacDonald 


MS Yale 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
June 12, 1879 

% dear Lily, 

I have been hving for a very long time m the belief that you were all m 
y. and only learned the fact of your being m England, a few days ago, 
rom Miss WiUets, step-daught er of Professor Legge (our Chmese Profes- 
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sor) ^ Perhaps you don’t know Miss Willets herself, but she seems to know 
your mamed Aunt m Aberdeen very well - Mrs Leith, is it not^ And is she 
the Aunt whom I once photographed at Lamheth Palace^ 

Please send me a line (to “The Chestnuts, Guildford”) to tell me how you 
all are, and specially Mrs MacDonald, who was too ill to see me when I 
called (it seems a long time ago now) at the house m Harmnersnudi, and 
saw only Greville and Winme 

I was much interested m heanng from Miss W about your dramatic 
entertainments, and sincerely hope they have proved successful from a 
money pomt of view, and also that I may find an opportumty of witnessing 
one I expect to he in and out of London dunng next week, and I hope to 
find time to come and see you all agam and renew our anaent fnendship ® 
I wonder if you know that Miss Ellen Terry (that was - she is now Mrs 
Wardell, or, to use her theatncal alias, Mrs Charles Kelly) is a near neighbour 
of yours-bemg at No 33 Longndge Road^ It is many years smce I last 
met her, and I think when I come to see you I shall take the opportumty of 
renewing acquaintance with her also Have you seen anythmg of Mrs Arthur 
Lewis since that far-off time when she first called on you, and you wrote 
me an ecstatic account of the meetmg? 

Here the question occurred to me “Now, how old is this young lady to 
whom I am wntmg so familiarly^” and I have referred to some memoranda 
of your birthdays to ascertam I am tlitmderstruck - but, nevertheless, I shall 
not go back to the beginmng of this letter, and insert “Miss” before “Lily” 
- don’t think it 

Please give my love to your sisters, and my kindest regards to Mr and 
Mrs MacDonald and the rest of your party, and beheve me 

Affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


T (1815-97), Professor of Chinese Language and Literature at Oxford, and Mrs 

gge^d ratertained Dodgson at dinner on February ii, 1879, when Dodgson “arranged that 
^cy should bring Miss WiUets to be photographed in Japanese dress” (D/anrs, p 37?) On 
In th erf t’ u was too duU to try any pictures” (Dianes) 

* widow ofa G Willets of Sahsbury 

MacDon.ln half-sister Louisa (b 1843). later Mrs David Leith (see Greville 

MacDonald a„dH,s W.fe.pp 55.313) She does not enter Dodgson's Dianes 
Pi/erim’s Dodgson was present at the MacDonalds’ performance of 

M "liIvC. family pcrform.”Dodgson noted (Dianes pp 37^ 

Sled on the rm., MacDonald ’Greatheart’ ” On the following day he 

« Miss MacDonlirw^Xl aT'" “grown almost out of recollection 
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To Etlifl 13.irrl(iy‘ 

fr <•-iij-ctr tfXl 1 i Hiti J 

ClirM Church, Ovl'ord 
July 1879 

hi) tlcjr rthcl 

I lu\e hccn lour in»cnciujy, to aiuucr }our letter of April nth. chiefly a^; 
to )nur fjuir.tic'n in reference to Mr^ Kcate’'. letter about the little Sinclairs 
Yousa) )ou don't ere "hnv the) can be puidcd nripjit l)\ their dead mother, 
or ho e light can conic from her " Many peoipic hchtrvc tint our friends in 
tile other seorld can and do mnuence m m some '\a), and perhaps c\cn 
guide" us and pi\ e us light to diov us our dui\ M) tn\n feeling is, u luay 
be so but nntlnng has been rescaled about it 1 bat the angels do so ic rescaled, 
and S’ c ntas feel sure of t! r, and tbcrc is a beautiful fanes (for I don’t tinni 
one an all it more) that * a mother s' ho lias died leas inp a child behind her 
>n thisssorld, is allos' cd to be a soil ol guardian angel to that child *' Perhaps 
Mrs Ncatc belies Cl that 


To Mrs R A. \V. Hendersen 


.MS llcff 

Clmst Church, Oxford 
Saturday [July 12 ^ 1879] 

Dear Mr. Idaidcrson, 

1 hope m) mention of ni) admiration of children’s feet did not m.ahc )ou 
dunk I niant to propose ul ing Annie ssndi bare feet" 1 shall propose no 


Edi'I Flortncr Ihrdi) (lf64“iv«7)ssisit>«ont) djurlitcrofontofDodg^n’ioItlcstfncnds, 
Alcundcr Uarcli^ (iltJ5-‘is) ihreh) jnd DtvJpion v.rrc fellow undcrpradiutcj at Clinst 
"'ndi, took n>cir U A s topcilicr, and then kept in toudi after llatday left Oxford to become 
a tmttrr ar Glenalmond and later at Ipvndt (irammar School Later jtill IJarday took a Iinnp 
*t Bnphton Dodpton cnrounicrcd I tliel for the fint time on a suit to the IJarday* on March 30, 

* 7i, althouph lie had ictit h-t a copy of the r-reneb /tlirr earlier (laiatici) On another visit, 
’ nimi two years later (January 5, iRy^), be found her ‘nilich prow-n and a niostcnpagmp diild, 
^■■ib one of the mo-t p^fcct ptoftlc* I esrr saw’* (Diarirs, p 325) He stayed with the Ilarclayi 

* "b''ton regularly and on one occasion Oanuary 13 1R76) composed and had pnnted a song 

to sing in artinp Phm in LJccli (p 3^^. HcndliooL, p 83) He sometimes entertained 
left' I? o”' sud' excursion (January 6) some six months before he wrote tins 

, L p ^ ‘o si'c Drury Lane CinJfreUa, in winch Sallie Sinclair played die fairy He also 

in Sindairs (Dunes) rthcl nutned (1885) Edmund hdartin Southwell 

J p (Shropsliirc), Capuin. King’s Sliropsliirc Light Infantry 
, f^oicmbcr i, tSyS, ’‘Henderson brought Ins a little girls, Annie and Frances I tooV 
of tlT ’’ December 2, Dodpson called on Mrs Henderson "to take her my photos 

little girh " On July i8, 1879, "Mrs Henderson brought Annie and Frances 1 was 
P^otaily surprised to find they were ready for any amount of undress, and seemed delighted at 
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such thing, as I don’t think she knows me well enough, and is also too 
nervous a child, to like it So I hope she has heard nothing of it, as it might 
make her afraid to come 

With children who know me well, and who regard dress as a matter of 
indifference, I am very glad (when mothers pernut) to take them m any 
amount of undress which is presentable, or even in none (which is more 
presentable than many forms of undress) but I don’t think your Annie is at 
all a child of that sort If you ever meet with any such “children of Nature,”^ 
I shall be glad to hear of them 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Ruth Mayhew 

MS Roscnbach 


Christ Church, Oxford 
July 17 [1879] 

My dear Ruth, 

I want to do a standing photo of Ethel as a boy, and I understand I have 
your Mamina’s permission to borrow her and do it Perhaps I rmght also do 
one of you as an Empress who knows? Anyhow, if you and she [would] like 
to come on Saturday for an hour, as soon after ii as you like to come, you 
will be Ics btenucmies ® 


Yours affectionately, 
C L Dodgson 


being allowed to run about naked It was a great pnvilege to have such a model as Annie to take 
a t’cry pretty face, and a good figure she was worth any number of my model of yesterday” 
(Dianes) Yesterday’s model had been Ada Smith, one of Frcdenc Leighton’s favounte models 
and referred to Dodgson by him (Edgeumbe Staley, Lord Leighton (1906), p 190) Mrs Diana 
Uannistcr reports (pnvatc letter) on one of the Henderson visits to Dodgson’s rooms at Chnst 
Church "My mother [Annie] was the eldest of three girls all of whom adored Lewis Carroll 
Annie and Frances had gone to visit him wth their father and spent the afternoon ‘dressing 
up ’ They heard him say how much he would like to photograph them in the nude They 
promptly hid under the table, which had a cloth nearly reaching the ground, and emerged with 
nothing on, much to the amusement of their father and their host ” 

• See Dodgson to his sister Mary, p 165, above 
A break with the Mayhew s occurred about this time The last mention of members of the 
family appears in the Dianes on July 19, two days after Dodgson svrotc this letter “Ruth and 
rtlicl came to me for an hour m the morning and I showed them photos, etc ’ ’ Margaret Mayhew 
explains in her reminiscences of Dodgson (Hudson, pp 322-6) “My mother raised no objection 
to my younger sister, aged about six or seven, being photographed in the nude, or in very scanty 
clothing but when permission was asked to photograph her elder sister, who was probably then 
about clcscn in a similar state, my mother s stnet sense of Victorian propnety was shocked and 
she refused the request Mr Dodgson was oflTcndcd, and the friendship ceased forthwith ” 
Dodgson and the Mashess s were nonetheless, reconciled later (see his letter to Margaret Mayhew, 
p 10S2 n I below) 
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To Mrs P. A. W. Henderson 

MS Texas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
July 20, 1879 

Dear Mrs Henderson, 

Miss E G Thomson, tlie artist-fncnd I told you of, comes to me to¬ 
morrow, to spend the day and I’m sure she would thorouglily enjoy helping 
to arrange the children for a few photographs, if diey would like to come ^ 
If they diemselves are quite willing to come, and if her presence will not 
make them shy of being undressed, I should be very glad if tliey could be 
left here at about ii^, and if they may have their dinner here, we iviU bring 
them home when wc set forth to lionise Oxford But if the fact of Miss T 
being here makes them at all unwilling to come, please don’t press it on 
them. 

There would be another advantage m their coming while Miss Thomson 
IS here, and that is, that she will perhaps be able to make a sketch or two of 
them, out of which (with the help of photographs as a guide to the features) 
she might make a really pretty drawing I have commissioned her to make 
some drawing for me, but we haven’t yet settled the subject I don’t think 
she could have a better subject than Anme 
I have only mentioned the children, as you talked of sendmg them alone 
but if you are not too busy to come yourself, it would make the thmg all the 
pleasanter Even if too busy m the morning, couldn’t you come to luncheon 

^ Dodgson and Miss Thomson met for the first Ome on June 27, by appomtment at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum Her rcmimscence of Dodgson tells of the meetmg "A httle before twelve 
I was at the rendezvous, and then the humour of the situation suddenly struck me, that 1 had 
not the ghost of an idea what he was hke, nor would he have any better chance of discovenng 
me' Just as the big dock clanged out twelve a gentleman entered, tw o httle girls chngmg 
to his hands, and as I caught sight of the tall, shm figure, with the dean-shaven, dehcate, refined 
face, I said to myself ‘ That’s Lewis CarrolL’ He stood for a moment, head erect, glancmg swifdy 
over the room, then bendmg down, whispered somethmg to one of the children, she, after a 
moment s pause, pomted straight at me Dropping their hands he came forward, and with that 
■w^nnlng smile of his that utterly banished the oppressive sense of the Oxford don, said simply, 
T am Mr Dodgson, I was to meet you, I think?’ To which I as frankly smiled and said, ‘How 
did you know me so soon? ‘My httle friend found you. I told her I had come to meet a young 
lady who knew fames, and she fixed on you at once ’ Soon after our meeting m London he 
wrote from Oxford ‘Are you suflSaently unconventional (I think you are) to defy Mrs Grundy 
and come down to spend the day with me at Oxford’ Wnte and ask permission of your father ’ 
Needless to say the permission was given, and the visit arranged "What would you like to cat?* 
he wrote ‘Choose your own lunch and, whether possible or impossible, it shall be got!’ 1 went 
down by an early tram, and he met me at the station with two more little girls Miss Xhomson*s 
first visit to Oxford as Dodgson’s guest occurred on July 17th, when she went accompamed by 
Lcighton*s model Ada Smith Four days later. Miss Thomson returned to Oxford for another 

visit, and It was then that Dodgson took her to call on the Hendersons “We brought Frances 
down with us (Anme had a cold and could not come) and took a photo of her, lymg on the sofa 
in her favourite dress of ‘nothmg ’ *’ Mr and Mrs Henderson and Mr Bayne did m fact join 
them for lunch ([E Gertrude Thomson], ‘Lewis Carroll,’’ Gentlewoman, xvi January 29 and 
February j 1898 pp 147, 166-7 Diaeies, pp 380-1) 
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Kind regards to your husband, and love to Ethel, if she has any recollection 


of me 


Your affectionate cousin, 
C L Dodgson 


To Mrs, V Blakemore 

MS NYl’L 

Christ Church, Oxford 
October 14, 1879 

Dear Mrs Blakemore, 

The MacDonalds arc old and dear friends of nunc (I have known them 
nearly 20 years) and The Ptigrtius Progress is a most graceful, refined, and 
reverential performance Unless you object on general prmciplcs to all 
dramatic performances, I do hope you will be able to go, and to take Edith, 
and that you will allow me the pleasure of paying for her ticket, so that it 
may be my treat to her 
Best love to her 

Yours sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To Kathleen Eschwe^e^ 

Text Collmgwood, pp 413, 416 

Christ Church, Oxford 
October 24, 1879 

jv4y dear Kathleen, 

I was really pleased to get your letter, as I had quite supposed I should 
never see or hear of you agam You see I knew only your Christian name - 
not the ghost of a surname, or the shadow of an address - and I was not 
prepared to spend my little all m advertisements - “If the young lady, who 
v/as travelling on the G W Railway, etc ” - or to devote the remainder of 
rny hfe to going about repeating “Kathleen,” like that young woman who 
came from some foreign land to look for her lover, but only knew that he 

^ “Went down [from Oxford] to Guddford,” Dodgson recorded in his Dianes on the pre¬ 
vious August 2 “Travelled from Oxford to Rcadmg with a lady and her daughter ‘Kathleen’ 
(age about 12) and set them puzxles We became very good fnends, and at partmg I gave Kathleen 
a copy of Doublets (havmg wntten ‘from the Author’m it) I do not even know their surname, 
but they have the means of wnting if they hke.” On the day he wrote this letter, he recorded 
“Heard from Kathleen Eschwegc, the child whom I met on the Railway, August 2 They live 
at Forest Hill ’’ Kathleen Lihan ^chwege (1867-1934) was the daughter of Hermann Eschwegc, 
uicrchant, and his wife Elizabeth Lctitia, bom Foot, she mamed (1892) Fredcnck James Round 
(1856-1932) Member of Lloyd’s Dodgson later sent Kathleen an inscnbcd copy of Rhyme? and 
jleasan? dated July 25, 1884 (Morgan) 
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was called “Edward” (or “Richard” was it? I dare say you know History 
tetter than I do) and that he lived m England, so that naturally it took her 
some nmc to find him ^ All I knew w'as tint you could, if )ou chose, w'ntc 
to me through MaaiuUan but it is three months since we met, so I W’^as uot 
expccung It, and it was a pleasant surpnsc 

Well, so I hope I ma) now count you as one of my child-fnends I am 
fond of cluldrcn (except bo^’s), and have more child-fncnds than I cou 
possibly count on my fingers, even if I were a centipede (by the way, Iku'c 
they fingers? I’m afraid tlicy’re only feet, but, of course, they use them or 
tlic same purpose, and tliat is why' no other insects, c\ccpt centipedes, ever 
succeed in doing Long Multiplication), and I haa e scv'cral not so very far roni 
you-one at Beckenham, t\so at Balham, two at Heme Hill, one at Pe ' 
ham - so there is every chance of my being somcw'hcre near y'ou before t ic 
year 1979 If so, niay I call? I am i cry sorry y our neck is no better, and I wns 1 
they would take you to Margate Margate air wull make any body we o 
any thing 

It seems you have already got my' tw'o books about Alice Have you also 
got The Hunting of the Snarh^ If not, I should be very glad to send you one 
The pictures (by Mr Holiday) arc pretty- and you needn’t read the verses 
ttnlcss you like 

How do you pronounce y'our surname? “csk-wccj ? or how'? Is it a 
German name? 

If y'ou can do Doublets, wnth how many links do you turn KATH into 
LEEN?2 

With kind remembrances to y-our inotlicr, I am 

Your affectionate mend, 
Charles L Dodgson 
(alias “Lewis Carroll”) 


Zinna, Saracen lady-lov c of Gilbert Becket (Tliomas Becker's father) is wid ^ I < 

‘o E^land, and iLowing no English, gone from aty to aty 

inh *7 Dodgson’s cousin Mcnella Smcdlcy tv rote a long ^ rlie DevetopmaU 

of?r BolladsfromBtsluh History [1856] (sec also Paul Alonzo Brown. Tlie D p 

(1930), pp 29--32 43-4) . j^c^ntrh (thcLc^s 

cnis Crutch, signing himself “tt ’ in Number i6 (October 1976) o ^ 

C^'Toll Society Ncvvsl^). offers two ways to turn KATH into LEEN with five hnks each 


KATH 

bath 

bats 

bets 

bees 

be en 

LEEN 


KATH 

path 

pats 

pets 

lets 

lees 

LEEN 
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at ? That will make a nice party, 2 Inches and 2 gentlemen, and A and E, 
of course, as I am asking Mr Bayne to luncheon 
Love to the children 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

It IS very pleasant to me to think that the children arc so absolutely at their 
case with me, and I assure you I take it as a great compliment and pnvilcgc 
that you arc willing to trust me with them so entirely I have never seen 
anything more beautiful in childhood than tiicir perfect snnpliaty 


To Mrs. E. Hatch 

MS Rosenbach 

Christ Church, Oxford 
August 6, 1879 

Dear Mrs Hatch, 

I will have a set of the new punts sent for your acceptance, but I dunk it 
will be best (on second thoughts) that you should order from vie any further 
copies you may desire, and not from the shop It avoids breaking the general 
rule that copies arc to be supplied only to me, and it only involves die loss 
of a couple of days My address, for August and September will be 

7 Lushington Road 
Eastbourne 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To A^nes Hull ^ 

MS Keith 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 

, September 30, 1879 

My darlmg Agnes, 

(Please don t mind my beginmng so You may begm to me just any way 
you like) I think I may safely send this ticket to Eastbourne, as, even if you 
go to town tomorrow, it will have time to catch you. 

■mrt Called on the Hulls m London on June 24 ("the children as ddiaousas ever”) 

k ^ t. On July I he took Miss Thomson to the Hulls’, “■where she 

4°'*” sketching the children. I took the opportunity of sketching too,” he adds 
Eastbourne, and so were the Hulls He lunched with them on the 
eleventh, went with them to a concert m the park on the twelfth, and gave Agnes, Evehne and 
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Thus you will have plenty of tune to gloat over it and read it over And 
when Evie reads the “4 to 7” she will clasp her hands and say, “Ah' The 
happiest years of my childhood'” And when Ahce reads it, she will say, 
“The ratio of 4 to 7 is the number denoting what multiple or fraction 4 is 
of 7 ” And when you read it, you will say, “Just the one short bit of the day 
when we really are free from Mr Dodgson He’s always bothering here till 
about 4 and then about 7 he comes agam to propose Devonshire Park or 
some such rubbish 

So It will give plenty of occupation to those feeble organs you call your 
“mmds ” 

With love to Evie and Jessie (I don’t know what to send to Ahce - see if 
she’ll stand “affectionate regards”), I am 

Your ever lovmg fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


To his cousin Mrs. H Wikox^ 


MS Rosenbach 

Christ Church, Oxford 
October 14, 1879 

Dear Amue, 

I have always remembered your surrender of your MS copy of Tenny¬ 
son s “Lover’s Tale” as a grind piece of self-sacnfice, of which I was the 
innocent occasion Let me mark my sense of it, and atone for your wasted 
time and trouble, by giving you the poem now that A T has at last published 

it.2 


Jessie tea on the twenty-third On September i, at about 5 30, he “went dosvti to the beach and 
found that Agnes Hull had cut her foot on a broken botde I earned her up to the road, and took 
her home m a bath-chair, and then had an opportunity for a bit of amateur-doctoring with ‘ calen¬ 
dula ’ ” On September 7, "Jessie Hull came about 10 to summon me (as Agnes’ doctor •) as the 
wounded foot is inflamed and pamfiuL Itns not much - and curable by simple poulticing (hnt and 
cold water)’’On the seventeenth “My homoeopathic remedies are commg m useful Yesterday 
1 supphed calendula lotion for Amyatt Hull, who was suffering from blistered feet and today 
I have just sent off, by Mr Hull, 8 drops of mix v[omica] (dropped on sugar of milk) for Agnes’ 
«ck headache ’’ On September 22 “Took Agnes Hull on Pier, the first time, I think, that she 
has come there certainly the first time that she has come alone.’’ On the twenty-fifth Jessie Hull 
fell and broke her arm, and on the twenty-sixth Dodgson records with rchef that “dear httle 
Jesne [is] much better and free from pam ’’ On the twenty-mnth Dodgson “was with Jessie 
Hull when the surgeon came, and watched him unbandage and rebandage the arm ’’ Agnes 
and Evic accompamed Dodgson on his early morrung walk on the day he left Eastbourne for 
Guildford, whence he writes this letter And on October 4 he met Ahce, Agnes, and Evie in 
London and took them to the theatre, the ticket for which he presumably enclosed here (Diaries 
p 381) 

^ Ann Patrick (b 1846) married (1867) the Wilcoxes’ fifth son, Herbert (b 1844) On April 4 
1872, Dodgson, on a visit to his married sister at Southwick, walked mto Sunderland, where' 
Hcrbctt was hvmg, and, for the first time, met Herbert’s wife and two children, Herbert and 
Ethel, aged four and two (Diaries, p 310) 

See Dodgson to Tennyson, dat^ March 3, 1870, p 151, above 
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To A^m Hull 

Incomplete MS Keith 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
October 25,1879 

My darling Agnes, 

There was a young lady I once wrote to (on Sc})tcnibcr 30th it xvas), and 
not a syllabic did I get in reply (I wonder if you know hcr^), and, after 
2 or 3 weeks, I got a message from that young lady (I don’t think you arc 
likely to know her) to tlvc effect that “if I would write to her, perhaps she 
would favour me with a letter ’’ Wasn’t it cruel ^ However, I love tliat young 
lady (I feel positive you don’t know her) a great deal too much to be angry 
at any thing she docs or says, so I’m xvnting to her (but of course you don’t 
know her) by tlic same post that takes this letter to you 

Please give my best love to Evic and Jessie, and tell the former that her 
letter IS cold and harsh - not to say rude - but I know she has a w'arm heart, 
so I am trying to forgive her, and tell the latter I am very' glad indeed her 
arm is all right agam 

I have been beseeching Edith Denman to draw me a picture of you, 
dressed as you were on that memorable day wdicn you were unlucky enough 
to hurt your foot, and when I was lucky enough to arnvc at the nght moment 
to help you ^ now don’t be cross and say she shan’t do it' Or, if you are cross 
about it, please get yourself photographed before tlic expression goes off 
I do so want to see what your face looks like when you’re cross ' 

I am writing in great haste, m a few minutes’ interval bctw'ccn 2 lectures 
I hope you’ll like the cartes Some day I must take Jessie to see a play, 
and give her a carte too - 


To A^nes Hull 

MS Keith 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 2, 1879 

My darhng, 

I expect you ivtll see it “before long ’’ The way I make it out is tins tlie 
year 1889 ■will be ‘ long” (1 e it will be 365 days long I’m sure that’s long 
enough') and I think, as likely as not, you will see Hamlet before die year 
1889 At present you are too young, but you wnll be quite old enough by 
about the year 1886 — and after that we wnll begin making a plan for going 
to the Lyceum 

1 See pp 348-9, n., above 


* The dose and signature have been cut away 
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Werefi't you just surpnsed at tEe way I addressed you at the beginning of 
this letter ’ A sort of mixture of surpnse and indignation, 1 fancy (It is much 
to be wished that mdignation did not always, with you, take the form of 
crossness) I had quite as great a surprise a few months ago I got a letter 
from an Oxford lady, beginmng “My own darling ” I read it m great 
beivilderment, believing it had been sent me as a joke but I soon guessed 
It wasn’t meant for me and afterwards 1 found she had been writing to her 
husband by the same post, and had put the letters mto each other’s envelopes 
In the same way I daresay you will have guessed by this tmie that the begm- 
nmg of this letter was really meant for another person - but I changed my 
nimd and fimshed off the letter to you Must I confess who that other person 
was^ Well, you must promise to keep it a secret It was (you’re sure you 11 
not repeat it’) Miss Gisboume, the lady who makes rules for the little 
Bells ^ I thought it best to conceal our friendship, while at Eastbourne, for 
fear of making you jealous but I took a fancy to her, ever smce I heard of 
those excellent rules she made about the children taking off their shoes and 
stockings It showed such sound common sense 

Your ever loving, 
CLD 

Love to Alice I’ll write to her about rats m a day or two I wish you and 
Alice would read Hamlet and The Merchant of Venice, and see which of the 
two you hke best I hope you like the monogram I’ve invented for you ® 


To Kate Fmhgrath-Kmker 

MS Harvard 


Christ Church, Oxford 
November 6, 1879 


Dear Madam, 

I have received a copy of your volume of Dramas,® stamped with the 
Publisher’s complmients,” and beg to thank you for havmg told them to 
send me a copy of it Nevertheless, I may candidly confess, it would be a 
uiuch higher gratification to me to possess a copy given me by the Author, 
With my name wntten m it m her own hand Will you not allow me that 
pleasure, and let me return you tins copy to grve to someone else, or to 


Presumably the Bells’ governess 

Tbc monograin is missmg, but it could have been bLc tbc one he drew for Agnes in his letter 
to her on p 359 below 

’ Alice (a Dramaltc Version of Lewis CanolVs ‘Alice") cwd Other Fairy Tales for Children by 
Kate Frciligrath-Krockcr (1845-1904) just published Frciligrath-Krockcr went on to publish 
Alice Through the Looking-Glass and Other Fairy Plays for Children in 1882 
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send to some Review? I am keeping it carefully wrapped up in that hope 
When I have had time to read and consider the Alice drama, I may perhaps 
write again Meanwlule, believe me 


Gratefully and truly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


To Mis. H A. Harvey 


Transenpt Bisscll 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 13, 1879 


Dear Mrs Harvey, 

The “R S V P ” is rather a poser to one like myself, who, after 6 hours 
lecturing, is wholly disinclined for an afternoon gatliering - so let me say, 
with many thanks for kindly remembermg me, that I hope you won’t be 
angry if I fail to appear 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To A^ms Hull 

MS Keith 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 24, 1879 


My darling Agnes, 

I hope to take you and Ahce to see The Merchant of Venice m December or 
January, and I think you will enjoy it all the more if you read beforehand 
exactly what you are going to see If you only read the regular Shakespeare, 
you will be expecting lots of things that will never happen Of course one 
can’t expect Alice to appreaate it as you will do, for she has (of course you 
won t repeat anythmg to her likely to annoy) a nund so inferior to yours 
that one could hardly believe you were sisters * Ah well, what a comfort it 
will be to have at least one really superior mmd to sympathise with one ’ 

Ever lovmgly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Antics Hull 

MS Keith 

chnst Church, Oxford 
November 26, 1879 

My darling, 

You are very cruel I was very much pleased with the beginning of your 
letter, and then you took away nearly all the pleasure by telling me it is only 
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because I am gomg to take you to the Lyceum that you are so affectionate' 
I don’t care a bit for such affection Do you care for the affection of a cat, 
that only purrs and rubs itself against you as long as it thinks there is cream 
in the cupboard^ 

So please ■write next time just as you would if there was no Lyceum. And 
please come ■with me to the Lyceum on the afternoon of December 20, as it 
happens oddly enough that I’ve got two tickets for then, and I was puzzlmg 
who to offer the other ticket to I shall be on my tvay back from Hatfield to 
Guildford that day, so you mustn’t nund ff my manner is a httle grand at 
first you see I shall come fresh from being among lords and ladies, so how 
can I help despising an untitled child? But it’ll soon pass off, and my chm 
■will settle do'wn again to its usual level I hope you won’t be very much 
frightened at coming ■without Ahce I’ll bnng a little hay for you to munch 
if you feel famt ^ No end of love and kisses to E-vie and Jessie I’m afraid 
there’s no use m saying “ and the same to you,” for, if I never leave off kissing 
them, hoiv m the world can I begin on you? 

Your ever lo-ving fnend, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Edith BJakemore 

MS Dcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 30, 1879 

My dear Edith, 

What a lazy thing you must think me, to be so long sending you the 
photograph' But r^y I have been atvfuUy busy, and I’ve had to wmte 
tieaps of letters - wheelbarrows full, almost And it tures me so that generally 
1 go to bed again the next nunute after I get up and sometimes I go to bed 
^gain a nunute before I get up ' Did you ever hear of anyone being so tired 
as thaP 

Don’t think of writing to answer this remember you’ve thanked me 
beforehand for the picture 

Your loving fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Loolmg-Glnss, chapter vn 
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To A^nes Hull 

MS Keith 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 2,1879 

My darling Agnes, 

Now It IS a really mce letter, and I like it very much indeed I shall keep it for 
years and years - till you are old and formal, and sign yourself “yrs truly,’ 
and give me a cold little bow when we meet - and then I shall look at it and 
say, “Ah, well ’ Once she was a lovable child 

Before you read on, ask Alice to gel you 2 or 3 dry pocket-handkerchiefs 
You will need them Such dismal news I have for you ' There were no good 
seats left for the 20tli So they have been got for January loth instead (which 
I told my fnend was the next most convement day) Can you come then, 
I wonder^ But how ever will you manage to wait so long' Six weeks 
nearly ’ Awful ’ 

Tell Alice I am more surpnsed than words can say at her extraordinary 
message' Tell her it isn’t the thing for a young lady of her age to send “love” 
to a gentleman'' Ask her how she can dunk of such a thmg''' Ask her 
what she thinks Mrs Grundy would say to it" *' And then give her my 
love""' 

I hear from Edith^ this morning She says she has “just seen the Hulls- 
all radiant andjoUy - even Agnes, who was m bed with a bad colcL” I wished 
I had been with her Only once have I had a chance of seeing that young 
person in that picturesque condition, and then I couldn’t do it, because there 
was another young person (a great-mece of Mrs Grundy) m the room, who 
objected to my commg m - so I was debarred from that pleasure In great 
haste, 

Your ever lovmg, 
CLD 

If you get an offer to be taken to “Portia” before the loth, you’d better 
accept It A bird in the hand ” Don’t mind me I’ll forgive you If nobody 
offers, then mind you get your cold well by the loth Kisses to all who will 
accept them 


^ Presumably Edith Denman see Dodgson to Agnes Hull, p 360, below 
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To A^ncs Hull 

MS Keith 

[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
December 15, 1879 

My a g nes, 

Of course I know the real reason why Evehne won’t wnte she is awfully 
angry at my leaving her out of my second offer first I offered to take her, 
Jessie, and Amyatt, to the Children’s Pinafore and now I’m only takmg 
Jessie and Amyatt to the Strand- However, this is the way I divide my 
treats 

Tragedies 


Alice 

Merchant of Venice 

1 offered but dechned 

Amyatt 

none yet 

Agnes 

Merchant of Vaiice^ 
offered and accepted 
though not meanmg to come 

Evclme 

none yet 

Jessie 

Bunchy^ 


Musical Plays 

Alice 

Madame Favart October 4^ 

Amyatt 

ditto to go December 20 

Agnes 

ditto October 4 

Evelme 

ditto October 4 

Jessie 

ditto to go December 20 


^ See p 364^ n. 2 below 
* Unidentified 

DodgJon had taken Alice Agnes and Evic to the Strand to sec Offenbach’s comic opera 
Madame Favart on October 4 "the children enjoyed it thoroughly ’’ On December 20 he took 
Jessie and Amyatt to the same production (Dianes) 
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Other Treats 


Alice 

Amyatt 

Agnes 

Eveline 

Jessie 


a lecture on “Discount” 
offered but declined 

my congratulations on 
his success at Charterhouse^ 

a kiss - 

offered but declined 

taking “Fury” off her 
hands for two days" 

an introduction to the Pope - 
offered, and accepted 


So what IS really due to Evie is a tragedy Do get her to see tint, and not to 
be quite so angry tell her “fury” doesn’t suit clnldrcn like hcr^ 

Your lo ng friend, 
CLD. 


^ Amyatt entered Charterhouse m the Long Quarter 1880 

* “Fury” was Eveline’s fox terrier (Hatch, p 132) and may hate been named after the cur in 
the mouse’s talc m chapter in of Alice Dodgson was mtolvcd in one dramatic adventure wath 
the dog and was present at its death On July 2,1879, Dodgson in London ‘ went to the Hulls, 
to get some compamons for a walk. They let Fury come, and I soon returned wathout it it had 
run away and was lost Went to Lincoln’s Inn m the afternoon to consult Mr Hull about it, and 
some handbills were ordered ” The dog returned three days later, on Saturday mormng Three 
years passed and on June 13,1882, while visiting the Hulb, Dodgson “noticed that Fury was very 
strange, and told Mrs Hull the symptoms looked like hydrophobia, and that it ought to be tied 
up or shut up but she seemed unwiUmg to take alarm.” When Dodgson returned to the Hulls 
later in the day to dmc, he “found the madness had very quickly developed the dog had nearly 
killed the cat, and was then shut up in the dimng-room Thcchildrcnhadallbccn sent [aw ay], 
and Mrs Hull soon followed I stood with Mr Hull and the vet surgeon. It ended m Mr Hull 
very successfully shooting his poor dog and [the vetennary’] then fmishcd the cat wath prussic 
aad” (Dianes) 

* Dodgson refers again to two of these treats m a MS page in the Keith CoUecuon, undated 
but undoubtedly composed after a breakfast visit with Jessie Hull to the Jebbs on June 26, 1880 
(Dianes) 

I love my love with an A, because she is Affccuonatc I hate her with an A, because she 1$ 
ArtfuL I took her to the sign of the Actress (Portia), and fed her wnth Awe and Admiration 
Her name is Agnes, and she hves m Argyll Road 

I love my love with an E, because she is Eager I hate her with an E, because she is Envious 
I took her to an Entertainment {Madame Favart), and fed her with Enthusiasm and Encores 
Her name is Evehne, and she hves in Eastbourne 

I love my love with a J, because she is Joyful I hate her wath a J, because she is Juvenile 
I took her to breakfast with the Jebbs, and fed her with Jam and Jelly Her name is Jessie, and 
she hves m Jolhty 


Lewis Carroll 
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To A^ne5 Hull 

MS Keith 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December i8, 1879 

My darhng Aggie, 

(I notice the cooling down of affection m your letter, but I shan’t take tlie 
lunt') Really you mustn’t begin to believe my letters to be all meant scnously, 
or I shall be so fnghtened I shan’t dare to write to you of course when I said 
I thought Evie was a ng ry because I wasn’t going to take her to Madame 
Favart, I was only talking nonsense It’s a way I have 
And so you think we’re going to meet And that there isn’t time for 
many more letters’ Now to me it seems, oh such a long way off' Hours and 
hours 30 or 40 at least And I should say there is plenty of time £ot fifteen 
more letters-4 today, 8 tomorrow, and 3 on Saturday mormng You’ll 
get so used to heanng the postman’s knock, that at last you’ll only say, “ Oh, 
another letter &om Mr Dodgson, of course and when the maid bnngs 
It in, you’ll only say, “Haven’t time to read it put it in the fire 
My love to Alice, and tell her not to be nervous about the exammation. 
In the Oxford exarmnations the best candidates are always fancying they 
■will get plucked, but they come out, after all, crowned with beautiful 
deaths of cauliflowers - and so will she, no doubt 
But I must leave off this letter, or I shan’t have comfortable time for my 
other 4 letters to you today 

Your lovmg fnend, 
CLD 



Best love to 
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To Allies Hull 

MS Keith 

The Chestnuts, Guildfortl 
December 22, 1879 

My darling Aggie, 

The Wcblmgs arc to give a recital on tlic afternoon of Thursday the 8tld 
and I am going to bring two of my sisters (by name Caroline and Henrietta) 
and one little brother (by name Edwin) to see it and if you v.nll give us food 
afterwards, we would go back by the late train But please tell your mother 
not to make any fuss about us we arc very simple folk 
Having put first of all the impertinent part of my letter - asking for a 
dinner’ - I now come to a more civil part Will any, or all, oCyou come’ 
I will treat any of tlic cliildrcn (counting Alice and Amjatt as children’) 
who like to come I don’t know where to draw any line of distinction, as you 
ate all equally horrid If Mrs Hull will come too, perhaps Mr Hull will 
treat her, as I shall have 9 on my hands 
Please let Miss Edith Denman know how many of you wll go I am 
asking her to get the tickets when she has heard from you “ 

Havii^ finished the civil part of my letter, I come to tlic melancholy part 
You will be sorry to hear that Mr Irving is not pleased at my plan of bringing 
a child to the Lyceum on the lotli He objects to children He sa)s it is not 
the name he objects to so much as the age “Bring an Agnes and welcome, 
he says, “but not quite so young, please’’’ I don’t want to offend him, so 
I hope you won’t nund my making a slight change m die plan, and taking 
Miss Agnes G ® instead She is coming to London on the 8th for a few days - 
to consult her wig-maker - so die plan will fit m very well and she wll tell 
you all about it afterwards 

Best love to E and J and kisses to J , 2^ to E , and 3^ to U 

Ever your lovmg, 
CLD 


1 The Wcbhngs were a family of young actors, and all five of them, ranging m age from mne 
to seventeen, performed on January 8 in two "entertainments” at Steinway HaU 

* The Dodgson party lunched at the Hulls’ before the performance, an unspecified number of 
Hulls accompamed them (“in 2 cabs”) to the Hall, and Dodgson then returned alone to dine with 
the Hulls (Diaries, p 385) 

* Probably Miss Gisboume (see Dodgson to Agnes Hull, p 353, above) 
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To Helen Fedden 


MS Berol 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
December 31, 1879 

My dear Helen, 

A very happy New Year, and many of them, to you and yours' 

You thought so favorably of my former puzzle Doublets, that I am sending 
you a new one while stiU m an expenmental and unsettled state, and would 
be really obhged if you would try it, and let me know how you think it 
works You may work it, I beheve, with any two words whatever, taken at 
random it will always be possible to hnk them with a 3-letter Chain- 
sometimes also with a 4-letter Cham - and so on ^ 

I took a young friend to see Ours the other mght it was a really first-rate 
performance, I thought - every part bemg well filled and Manon was 
delicious, and very nearly made me cry, m the scene where she tnes to sing 
to her lover (who is just leavmg for the war) his favonte song, and breaks 
down m the imddle of it ^ I don’t expect anythmg hke such a treat m seeing 


' “Invented i new way of workmg one word mto another,” Dodgson wote on Deexmber 12 
oftlm year (Dianes, p 384) “I think of calling the puzzle Syzygies,” he added and recorded his 
fint three specimens opposite the Dianes entry 

Send MAN on ICE MAN 


rely on ACRE 


Prove PRISM to 
be ODIOUS 


per m a nent 

entice 

ICE 

ACRE 
s acred 

credentials 

entir ely 
RELY 

PRISM 
pri smatic 
dramatic 
melodrama 
mclodio us 
ODIOUS 


Sysysicj 15 a refined and complicated form of Doublets with the same underlying pnnaple of 
conneamg (or yoking) two words as cconomicall> as possible by means of a senes of mtermediary 
(°r links in the chain) that have some letters m common Employing a favountc device 
of his, he invented "a sohloquy, supposed to be indulged in by the possessor of what Tennyson 
would call *a second-rate sensitive mind,’ while solving the problem ‘Turn Camel into Dromc- 
^ of ^0 soliloquy by w ay of acknow lodging the game’s complexity, Dodgson 

’ os “If any qP j^y readers should fail, in attemptmg a similar sohloquy let her say to hcnclf 
P my mind is not sensitive it is that it u not secoiid-raSe ! ’ Then she wtU fed consoled' ” 

odgson’s system for scoring the game is only somewhat less elaborate than his rules for playing 
first appeared in print m the Lady (from July 1891 to June 1892), it was issued separately 
“1891 and With Laiind in 1893 It w as reprinted in Pirturc Bed. pp 288-303 Sec also Handed, 
i<k*-8, and Rshcr, pp 209-14. 

R E>‘^ccmbcr 19 Dodgson took Ella Drury to the Pnnee of Wales’ Theatre to see die T W 
oberuon comedy “The whole play was a treat of uniformly good acting ” he noted Manon 
"showed depths of pathos, and of fun beyond what I had thought her capable of" (Dianes, 
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the Merchant (winch I liopc to do on the lOth), ns, from nil I enn make out, 
there IS no one worth seeing in the whole cast, except Miss Ellen Terry and 
Mr Irving I have just heard from lier and she gives a most dismal account 
of the wny the piece, in her judgement (and there arc few to whose judge¬ 
ment I should give so much w'cight), is ncted as a whole. The best bit, she 
says, IS the Jew in the trial-scene was that your opinion’ 

AfTcctionatcly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


Kindest remembrances to your motlitr 



1880 


To Dorothy Draper 

Incomplete text Anderson ciulogiie, April 1929, lot 16 
and Sssann catalogue, April 2^ 1947, lot 42 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
Jinuary r, 1880 

A ^cr) happ) New Year to )ou and all )our part)'' I don't know that 
I ha\c quite lost all interest in }ou, in spite of your reporting yourself as so 
fnghtfully grovn-up, and 1 will certainly come and see you again, next time 
I can get so far as Hornsey Meanwhile I send you a programme of die 
Wcblings’ “Reatal” on the 8th (to which I am going wndi tavo sisters) 
Jessie Lcw'is diough I ha\ c only seen her for a few- minutes m my life, 
1 send her my lo%’e I hope she w’on't be offended 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Ellen Terry 

MS Houghton 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
January i, 1880 

Dear Mrs Wardcll,i 

Thanks, very much, for your very interesting letter I think you may 
hkc to take the children to this reatal I never saw the Weblmgs, but 

* 'Wien EUcn Tcrr> became estranged from her husband. G F Watts, and ssent to lis-e with 
^•ard Godwin (1867) Dodgson broke with her After she mamed Charles Wardell (1877). 
made an overture of reconciliation, and on March 12, 1879. he noted in his Dianes 
"Mrd from Horence Terry that her sister Ellen (now Mn Wardell) would hkc to meet me 
so I shall go and call We last met on May ii, 1867. I beheve nearly 12 years ago 
„ “ 18. Dodgson ‘called on the Wardclb to renew the friendship” (Diariw, p 380) 

, he Was as charming as ever, and I was much pleased with her husband ” Dodgson wrote 
P ^ ''•ied her two children, Edith and Eddie.” Ellen Terry’s natural children were Edith 
^**^^1947), who also became an actress, and Edward Gordon Craig (1872-1966), actor, 
uccr designer, writer on the threatre For more on Edith Craig see p 669, n i, below for 
• K^^hcr brother see his Index to the Story of My Days (ipi?) for more on their father see 
‘‘Who Was Godwnn’” John O London’s Weekly, Apnl 29, I 949 p 259 , sod Dudley 
ton, Consaons Slone (1949) 


1363] 
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friends think very Inglily of them, and I am going, with 2 sisters, on 
the 8th ^ 

Love to Edie Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

in haste 


To Mrs. P. A. W. HenJersm 

MS Tcxis 

The Chesmuts, Guildford 
Januar)' 5, i88o 

Dear Mrs Henderson, 

I smeerely hope this may fmd you on the high road to recovery, if not 
actually at the goal 

What I write about this morning is to ask (what I may have asked before, 
but cannot be sure) whetlicr you would have any objection to my giving 
to Miss E G Thomson (whom I introduced to you) any of my photos of 
the children I do not propose to give to her, or to any one, any of tlic full 
front views and even as to the others I don’t ask for any general permission 
to give tlicm to fnends - nor should I so give them, even if I had leave - 
but I think Miss Thomson is an exception, as a professional artist, who takes 
speaal delight, and is specially skilful in, pictures of naked children One of 
the pictures of Frances was done under her supenntendence, and there arc 
several of them I should like to give her, if I may 

She cannot get, for love or money, in Manclicster, sucli lovely forms of 
children to draw from, as you have so kindly allowed me (and will, I hope, 
again allow me) to photograph 

Yours very smeerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To Ellen Terry 

Incomplete text Collingwood, pp 182-4 

[The chestnuts, Guildford] 
[January 12^, 1880] 

You gave me a treat on Saturday® such as I have very seldom had in my 
life You must be weary by this time of heanng your own praises, so I will 

' Ellen Terry attended the performance and Dodgson “went and sat by [her] through part 
of the time ’ (Dianes) 

• On January 10 Dodgson and Agnes Hull went to the Lyceum matinee to see the Irvmg- 
Terry Merchant of Vance ” which I think was a real treat to both of us The tnal scene ^vas about 
the best thing I ever saw” (Dianes p 385) 
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onl) sa) that Portia \\ as all I could have imagined, and more And Shylock is 
superb - cspcaal!) m die tnal-scene 

Nov I am going to he \ er) bold, and make a suggestion, which I do hope 
) ou will think w ell enough of to la) it before Mr Irv mg I want to see that 
clause omitted (in the sentence on Sh) lock) - 

That, for this favour. 

He presently become a Chnstian 

It IS a sentiment diat is ennrely horrible and revolting to the feelings of all 
vho believe in the Gospel of Love Why should our ears be shocked by such 
words merely because diey are Shakespeare’s? In his day, when it was held to 
be a Christian’s duty to force his belief on others by fure and sword - to bum 
man’s body m order to save his soul - the words probably conveyed no shock 
To all Christians now (except perhaps extreme Calvinists) the idea of foremg 
a man to abjure his religion, whatever diat religion may be, is (as I have said) 
simpl) homble 

I have spoken of it as a needless outrage on religious fcelmg but surely, 
being so, It is a great artisoc mistake Its tendency is directly contrary to the 
spirit of the scene We have despised Shylock for his avance, and we rejoice to 
sec him lose his wealth we have abhorred him for his bloodthirsty cruelty, 
and we rejoice to see him baffled And now, m die very fulness of our joy at 
the tnumph of nght over wrong, we arc suddenly called on to see m him the 
victim of a cmelty a thousand times worse than his own, and to honour him 
as a martyr This, I am sure, Shakespeare never meant Two touches only of 
sympathy docs he allow us, that we may realise him as a man, and not as 
a demon mcamatc ‘Twill not pray with you”, “ I had it of Leah, when I was 
a bachelor But I am sure he never meant our sympathies to be roused m the 
supreme moment of his dosvnfall, and, if he were alive now, I believe he 
would cut out those Imcs about becommg a Christian 

No mterpolanon is needed - (I should not hke to suggest the putting m 
a single word that is not Shakespeare’s) -1 would read the speech thus 

That lately stole his daughter 
Provided that he do record a gift. 

Here m the court, etc 

And I would omit Gratiano’s three Imes at Shylock’s exit, and let the text 
stand 

Duke ‘‘Get thee gone, but do It ” {Exit Shylock) 

The exit, m solemn silence, would be, if possible, even grander than it now 
IS, and would lose nothing by the omission of Gratiano’s flippant jest ® 

* Act I, sc in, L 39, and Act III sc i, 1 26 

* Dodgson’s deletions would be from Act IV sc i, U 387 ff 
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To A^ncs Hull' 

MS Keith 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
January 15, 1880 

My darling Aggie, 

Please thank your motlier from me for her postcard I was t'cry glad to 
hear Alice was stronger, and I hope one of ^ou will ver^' soon write again 
and let me know how slie goes on 

She and you, having seen The Merchant of Venice, may perhaps like to see 
the letter I have written to Portia suggesting two alterations so I send 
you the rough copy - please let me have it again some day If I get any 
answer, you shall hear about it I m afraid there’s very little chance of its 
domg any good, as I hear Mr Irving is a man who wont take advice 

With best love to Alice (and best wishes for her recovery^), a dessert¬ 
spoonful of the same to Evie, and a teaspoonful of the same to Jessie, 
I am 

Your loving fnend, 

C L Dodgson 

P S Every time I pack that black bag of mine, I feel tlie want of one or two 
little bags, of strong brown holland, to put the little things into, and keep 
them from wandenng all over the bag, and playing hide and seek among the 
arger things For instance, it would be very convenient to have a bag 
6 inches square, wnth two tapes, drawing contrat)' ways, so that the mouth 
wodd draw up tight and not come open easily If I bought such a bag, it 
would have a certain value if it were given me, it would be ten times 
more valuable but if it were made for me by some child that I loved, 
and if she imrked it with her name, or imtials, so that I might always 
remember who it was from, it would be a treasure I should like to keep all 


^ On the tenth Dodgson and his sister Henrietta 
being very ill (with ulcerated sore throat) made 
(Dunes) ' 


"WCTC to luve dined with the HuHs, but Ahce 
us change our plan and return to Guildford ’ 
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To Gnynor Swipson 

Text Collmgwood, p 37S 

[Christ Church, Oxford] 
[? February 1880] 

My dear Ga)Tior, 

So )ou would like to knoxA the answer to diat nddle? Don’t be 111 a hurry 
to tell It to Amy and Frances ^ tnumph over them for a while ’ 

My first lends its aid wdicn you plunge into trade 

Gam Who w'ould go into trade if there were no gain m it? 

My second m jollifications - 

Or (the French for “gold”) Your jollifications would be rery hinited if 
) ou had no money 

M) whole, laid on thmnish, imparts a neat finish 
To pictonal representations 

Gaynor Because she w'lll be an ornament to the Shakespeare Charades - 
only she must be “laid on ditnmsh,” that is, there luustti’t be too much of her 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Gaynor Stmpson 

Text Collingwood, pp 378-9 

[Christ Church, Oxford] 
[? February 1880] 

My dear Gaynor, 

Forgive me for havmg sent you a sham answer to begm with 
My first - Sea It cames the slups of the merchants 
My second - Weed That is, a agar, an article much used mjollifications 
My whole - Scflii'eerf Take a newly painted oil-picmre, lay it on its 
back on the floor, and spread over it, “thmnish,” some wet seaweed You 
will fiiifl you have “finished” that picture ^ 

Yours afiectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

On January 9 1880 Dodgson called on the Simpsons m London for the first time, it would 
seem, m a long while “Gaynor and Amy have grown up into ^oung ladies,” he noted m his 
Dianes and added that “a Mrs Hardman and her child Frances (aged 13) called while I was 
there ’ On the follovnng day, when Dodgson was at the Lyceum with Agnes Hull to see the 
ATcrdiaiit, he found Mrs Hardman and Frances sitting just in front of him. Frances Hardman’s 
^trance into Dodgson s life helps date this letter 
* For the ongmal answer to the nddle, sec Dodgson to Mrs. MacDonald, p 221, n. i, above 
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To Frances Haidman^ 

MS Berg 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 7, 1880 

My dear Frances, 

If you have never heard the enclosed children (I mean of course die reata- 
tions of the children named in the enclosed programme®) I think you would 
find it worth gomg to, and it is very near you They have some real talent 
for acting, I think They are nice cliildren in pnvate life, also I made fnends 
with them last time I was in town With kind regards to Mrs Hardman, 
I am 


Affectionately yours, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Charlotte M Yon^e 

Incomplete text Maggs Bros catalogue 242, November-Dcccmbcr ipo8, lot 215, 
and Charles Hamilton catalogue 36, September 18, 1969, lot 76 


Christ Church, Oxford 
February 12, 1880 

I am delighted at your having fallen headlong into the pitfall The ques¬ 
tion is quite complete as it stands Your algebra is unfathomable to me 
both your equations seem to me ^‘contradictions m terms” — and that if it 
were true that 3X equals 72X, and x had any value other than zero, you get 
the horrible result 3 equals 72 ' I omitted to say that I should wish it 
to be understood that I am free to republish the Problems (I am thinkmg of 
mabng up a volume some day of Riddles, Puzzles, etc ) If you like the idea 
of Imking all the Problems mto a consecutive story Call it “Chapter I ” 
And we might find a better name perhaps than Romantic Problems If you 

could leave room for a few more Imes, I should like to add a sentence or 
two ^ 


1866?) was the daughter of Frcdcnck Hardman (1814-74). 

* Se wXgr“^° ^ 

ten A Tangled Talc” was the early title of ^ r<jng/fd To/f (1885) All 

Ind Marrh '’i? T'*" P^bbshcd ID M.ss Yonge’s Monthly Packet between April 1880 

"Prelkce” to ^ Tangled Talc, “The 
coni-ealed iiT fl> ^ m each Knot (like the medicine so dextrously, but ineffectually, 

early childhood) one or more mathematical qucsuons-in Anth- 
ofthcVair ^ f anight bc - for the amusement, and possible edification, 

fi[s?Lo t .. be wnting about the 

first knot, Excelsior, the tale of two medieval knights trying to determine how far they has c 
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To Emtly^ 

MS copy (cicctnc pen) Berol, Pnnccton 

Edmborough 
February 14 [1880] 

My dear Emily, 

Last Saterday was my birthday 1 wish it was ) our’s too then we’d be 
the same ages A pedlar came to the door He said he was a cobler and soled 
doll’s shoes I was rather frightened of him for there was only Aunt and me 
in tlie house, as the maid don’t sleep here Aunt bought a pair of shoes for 
my doll Wasn’t she aimiable^ I was m an extasy I wish you’d come and 
sec her and I, like you did last year 

Your loveing Mabel 


\ alkcd on their joumey In giving the solution, Dodgson reduced tlie storj to this mathematical 
problem “Two travellers spend from 3 o’clock nil 9 in walking along a lc\el road, up a lull, 
and home again their pace on the le\cl being 4 miles an hour, up hill 3, and dowm hill 6 find 
distance walked also (within half an hour) time of reaching top of hill ’’ Dodgson then supplied 
tlie answer ‘24 miles half-past 6’’He gas c the solution in detail, listed, under "Class List “the 
vinnen in tlie Monthly Packet competition, and published two ingenious solutions, one in 
tuneful verse,’ that readers had submitted A Tangled Talc appears in Nonesuch, pp 881-969, 
tec also Handbook, pp roi, 125-8, Selwyn H Goodacrc "Bibliographical Notes on ‘A Tangled 
Tih,’"Jabberwocky, Winter IQ7S, pp 7-8, and Fisher, pp 144-63 
* Emily and Mabel were two of Beatrice Hatch’s dolls In a two-page essay, “Tlic Electric 
Pen," dated at the end "Chnst Church June 28 1877” (Texas has a cop)) Dodgson describes 
the pen he uses to produce tlic Emily letter ' The Elcaric pen seems to me to be quite the 
best thing yet msented for taking a number of copies of MSS, drawings, or maps Tlie ‘pen’ 
comists of a needle, in a holder like a pencil the needle is worked in and out with enormous 
rapidity by elcctnaty, and projects just far enough to go through a thin sheet of paper The 
result IS that every line consists of a row of minute holes Tlic paper thus prepared (w hich is 

called the ’stenaT) is placed in a frame with blank piper underneath and an ml cd roller is 
passed over it copies arc easily worked off at the rate of 2 a minute It is said that 
3000 copies may be taken from one stencil The pen is a patented insention and may be 
bad, w ith battery, etc , for 8 guineas ’’ On October 25 l E79 Dodgson acquired a later model 
the 'new American pen with which I am w-nting this entry ’ (Diancf p 3R5) Inscntcd by 
Thomas Aha Edison, the pen was manufactured in the United States by the Western Eleclnc 
Company and the A B Dick Company Francis Jchl an associate of Edison s reported that 
Some 60,000 of these pens were produced before the typewntcr offered an ea-ier way of mal ini 
stenals, and tliat watliin three years of its inxcntion it could be found in gosemment oEicei in 
^’I'^aslungton D C., and m wide use m such distant parts as Australia, New Zealand Cdiina 
Branl and Russia (Menlo Park Retnuuscencet (i 937 ) ’■”1 • PP 94 - 9 ) Dodgson s elrftni.-pen 
' t'ting appears in blacl ink. Since the text of tins letter was set ho\ cser Sotlicbs Parke Bsnn-i 
New Sorl sold (Sale 40S7, December 6 19~7 Lot 62) a third ‘srselo'tylcd (ilut is aimtli-r 
elcctric-pcn) copy ’ In reality this cope is an eatly draft in purple ml in Dcxleson s ossn 
hand with the date spelled Pchiar) the year J" ssntten but crossed out an! o'lirr sarun s 
(MS Cohen) Tlic full text of Poslpsoii s essay on the ricitiu Pen appears in 6 u u'-r// pp <--x 
Ix'i'more on the cicctnc pen and Dodgson s use of It sec Mo-ti'i N Cohen 71 ell"itn Pru 
lllni ra'rj Ij^nJ r t Sen s Christmas 11/76 pp ty-y Vc aU s Div'mon to MaD-l an I ruiil Krrr 
r Its and Dovlgson to Beatrice Hatch pp i*/'—•• alosc Hat h p ailf/- '' ' ' jp 101-2 
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To Alexandra Kiicinn 

MS llcrp 

Chrjst Cluircl}, O'ford 
febrmry 15, iRSo 

My dear Unknown Qu'intity, 

Second thougliL'; arc best (I have got to be so sure of tint, tint nearly all 
my thoughts now an second thoughts I hast na first thoughts, ns a general 
rule ) And on second thoughts, I said, “I will give her Iwih the cards '* (I hope 
you’ll like “Ariel” as well as the Ossls true, I condemned Jt yesterdaj, but 
that as as all gross exaggeration (nearly all m) statements arc gross exaggera¬ 
tions, as a general rule)) 

“But wliy you will say “Tins is too much' He is too kind’ I am 
too deliglilcd 

To all wdnch I reply, “ Voilii tout 

Perhaps - w-ho can sa) ’ (/never can, as a general rule) the second one is to 
express my gratitude to you for getting me that photo of )our 3 friends 
“ Wliat' Gratitude before he gets it?” you will 
say ^ 

“ Well, yes ” You see, cventi lately have con¬ 
fused me so much (you won’t understand tins 
allusion, butyour Mamma w'lll understand It and 
will pity me)" that my feelings work back¬ 
wards - mostly - as a general rule So wlicn- 
cver I remember receiving that photo from 
you, 1 always feel grateful and when I’ve got 
It, why chett I shall indulge in hope ’ 

I’m afraid it’ll be another 6 weeks or so 
before I can invite you to bring Dorothy to my 
studio ^ She won’t have grown too tail by that 
time but I very much fear you will Please don’t 
grow any taller, if you can help it, till I’ve had 
time to photograph you again Cartes like this (it always happens if people 
get too tall) never look really nice, as a general rule 

So, my dear Multiphcation-Sign, I sign myself (with a nerv^ousness which 
your Mamma will understand and pity) 

Affectionately yours, 
Lewis Carroll 

^ On the previous day Dodgson called on the Kitchins “Xic showed me (and promised to 
try and procure a copy for me) a photo of 3 young ladies, friends of theirs taken dressed as 
boys - a sort of acrobat-dress - the eldest being about 16 ! I must get such a dress for m> l2-'>'car 
old subjects ” Dodgson would photograph Dorothy Kitchin on May 25 (Diaries, pp 386. 387) 

® A reference to the “Owen affair ” Sec p 402, below, for note 

’ On May 25, Mrs Kitchin brought Xic and Dorothy, and Dodgson "did several photos" 
(Dianes, p 387) Xie’s younger sister was Dorothy Maud Mary (1874-1953), slic married (1897) 
John Lionel Shirley Dampicr Bennett (1867-1934), author, editor, Vicar of Dodington, Kent 
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I should have much liked to see the Aquarium Pantoimme, particularly the 
little black-eyed child you praise so much but I heard nothing of it while I 
was within reach of it The stage-name ‘*Ada Blanche” is not new to me ^ 

1 saw her in the “Cluldren’s Pantomime,” and much admired her singing of 
“Here stands a post ” Next time you know of anything really good, in the 
child-actress line, I hope you’ll let me know in time for me to go before 
Oxford term swallows me up 

And now, what do you think of my new little friends, the Webhngs^ 
(I suppose I may call them friends, though we have only had oue interview, 
and probably they already regard you as a greater friend ) My own idea of 
them IS that there is some proimse, but little actual performance as yet 
I renewed my acquaintance with Mrs Warded last year All the sad past 
IS now, one may hope, passed for ever, and I am only too glad to forget 
It, and to rejoice in her present position as a wife And I also saw tlie 

2 children Poor little things • I hope they will never know their own 
sad history I thought Mrs Warded looking fairly wed, when we met at 
the Steinway Hall (about a month ago) but fagged she said she was ‘ very 
tired ” Portia is a trymg part I should dunk By the way I am curious to 
know (if you can tell me without a breach of confidence) how much of die 
;j(]i8oo a week goes to Portia, she ought to have a good share of it 

And what did you dunk of Flossie as Ncrissa?^ 

P S I suppose you never run over to Oxford^ And yet it isn’t far I can 
always find you dinner - and generally a bed I enclose you a photo of 
one of my little Oxford friends 


^ The “Blanche” (really Adams) family do not enter the Dianes untd January i, 1883, when 
Dodgson saw WlitiUitglon aiul His Cat at the Avenue and noted that “ ‘Addie Blanchd’ was an 
excellent ‘Whittington’ she has real talent ” He added that he sent her a copy of Alice Eight 
days later, on a visit to the Cootes he discovered that Mrs Coote was acquainted with the Adams 
faimly and knew the mother, “Miss Cicely Nott,” as a fnend and spoke highly of her “I 
wrote to Miss Nott, to ask if they got the book, and if I may call to make their personal 
acquaintance ” He must have had a favourable reply, for on March 28 he called 
on the Adamses “and saw her, Addic, Rose, and Ada, the eldest The family are pleasant 
they know the Terrys After a chat and a game at Mischmascli I went on to Chelsea ” On 
Apnl 13, 1883, Dodgson recorded the following “Heard from Mrs Adams that she never lets 
her children go out without herself or the nurse! I wrote to say I was sorry not to add them to the 
list of my htde fnends, who arc all available as compamons This ends our bncf acquaintance, as 
I do not care to have child-fncnds on such distant terms I shall not call there again ” 

’ Florence Terry acting as Portia’s gentlewoman in the Merchant 
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To Mrs. J. Cliataway 

MS Berol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 27, 1880 

Dear Mrs Chatawa), 

I had quite forgotten Gertrude was so far away ^ However, as the book is 
going out to her, would )ou kindl) put m this letter along wnth it^ I wish 
all happiness to y our married daughter Gertrude’s account of the weddmg 
V as very mcc, and much interested me It gave all details but one — which 
I suppose she considered of no importance — the name of the bridegroom 
I wonder when I shall, or whether I ever shall, meet my (no longer) htde 
friend again * Our friendship w as verj* mtensc w hile it lasted — but it has 
gone like a dream 

Kindest ri^ards to Mr Chataw ay and all your party 

Alwa^'s sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary Brown ^ 

MS Berg 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 2, 1880 

My dear Marj', 

(Ought I to say “Miss Bro\vn”’ I know you arc dangerously near to 20 
but as I am about as near to 50 ,1 am inclined to think I needn t. When you 

^ Where Gertrude was is a m^-stcr) but Dodgson s letter to her of May 23 belon suggests that 
she ^'as tra\clling abroad. 

* Bessie Chatawaj wed T F C Huddleston on August 27. tSTP ^ 

* On August 15, 1871, Dodgson, at 'Whitbj for his summer visit, wrote My little fnend 
Mary Brov^Ti (an acquaintance made through the Hossdens, and out of Scotland for the first 

at last mustered courage to come over with me alone to the lodgmgs, which is a great 
advance m our friendship ” On the following day, v.hen he svent up to London, he wrote that 
^ sta> at Whitby “ v.as on the whole scry enjoyable,” and he added a list of "the friends made 
during m^ 3 w ccks* stay here ** The list includes Dr and Mrs Howden. hdrs Howden s daughter 
“Jeanme,” Mrs BrowTi, Donald, and Mary (Dianes) Much later an acquamtance of Mary 
Brown s recorded that Mary’s friendship wnth Dodgson "began at Whitby under somewhat 
curious circumstances He discovcredher weeping dismally as she sat on a gate [because] she 
lud tom a stocking and thought her mother would be vexed. Mr Dodgson was all sympathy 
aud offered to take the httlc girl back to the famfiy hotel and there intercede m her behalf 
-whidi indeed he did wnth unqualified success.” A fhendship blossomed and hved for many 
>cars through letters, but the two ne\cr met agam (Reed, p 93 ) Dodgson himself recorded 
Mary s birth date as November 18, 1861 and the chromder quoted above tells us that "she cam^e 
of an old Scots family that had personal links with Sir W^altcr SoDtt and Andrew Lang 
She was Mary Sutcr Brown, (bom November j 6 , 1861), daughter of WilLam Brown, jun . 
uianufacturcr, and Gideon Scott, bom McKenzie, (Dianes August 16, 1871 F E. Hansford, 

‘ A Heart of Sympathy ’ Methodist Recorder Aprilzz I 954 ^P 3 ) Dodgson first met the How dens 
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are “Mrs” somebody, as your old friend Jcannic is now, I will be more 
respectful) I have a letter from you (received, I am ashamed to say, August 27, 
1879), asking me, “Why don’t you explain the Snark^” a question I ought 
to have answered long ago Let me, however, answer it nov/ because I 
cant ” Are you able to explain thmgs which you don’t yourself understand^ 
Your letter also told me you were going, in September, “to school in 
London ” Why didn’t you say which school^ London is a large place, and 
there are many young ladies’ schools tlierc, too many to go the whole round 
so, after calling in vain at 19 of them, and being told by 19 acidulated ims- 
tresses, “We have no Miss Brown here,” can you wonder that I gave up the 
quest in despair? 

Did you ever make anything of Doublets'^ If you at all care for it, I will 
send you the 2nd edition ^ it is larger and in better type if not, I won’t bore 
you with it, but merely remain 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

To Alice Crompton 

MS Manchester 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 5, 1880 

My dear Alice, 

On the 8th of February, I got a letter from you, askmg me to tell you the 
name of the child, from whom that photograph (in Damsh dress) was done 
You will think that so simple a question might have been answered by return 
of post, and that I need not have kept you waitmg so long but the fact is. 
It IS always best to be very deliberate in answering questions If you answer 
m a hurry, you will find that you generally answer wrong Her name is 
Alexandra Kitchin. Her father is a clergyman living m Oxford her mother 
used to live m Denmark, and her family know the Royal family there, and 
so, when this child was christened, the Pnneess of W^ales was one of the 
godmothers, and she is called after her 
The little girl whose photograph I enclose is another Oxford child her 
name is Evelyn Hatch She is m an old theatre-dress, that had been worn m 
a Pantomime by one of the Cootes, who are also fnends of mme, and whose 
name you may have heard, as Lizzie Coote acted m the Pantomime at the 
Prmce’s Theatre, Manchester, 2 or 3 years ago 

Bowdon, Chobre) on July 28, 1871 (Dianes) On March 29. 1876, he sent “Jcannic” 
Howden an inscnT^ copy of the Snark (Amcncan Art Assoaation-Anderson catalogue, Apnl 
and on July 10. 1882 he called on her, and noted (Dianes) that she was now 
Mrs Morgan the wfe of ‘ a minister of the Free Kirk.” Jane Heaton Cunyngham Clark Howden 
was the daughter of John Augustus Howden, surgeon, and his wife Jane Hewit Clark. 

It was pubhshed m 1880 (sec Picture Book, pp 275-88, Handbook, pp loo-i) 
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Thank you for tlic mcc verses wluch 1 got February 14 If you write a 
great deal better than that, you may some day ^v^te real poetry 

Yours affectionately, 
Lctvis Carroll 


To Adelaide Paine 

Text CoUingwood, pp 375-6 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 8, 1880 

My dear Ada, 

(Isn’t that your short name^ “Adelaide” is all very well, but you see when 
one IS dreadfully busy one hasn’t time to wntc such long words - particularly 
when It takes one half an hour to remember how to spell it - and even then 
one has to go and get a dictionary to see if one has spelt it nght, and of course 
the dictionary is in another room, at the top of a high bookcase - where it 
has been for months and months, and has got all covered with dust-so 
one has to get a duster first of all, and nearly choke oneself in dustmg it - and 
when one has made out at last which is dictionary and which is dust, even 
then there’s the job of remembenng which end of the alphabet “A” comes - 
for one feels prett)*^ certain it isn’t m the middle - then one has to go and 
wash one’s hands before turning over the leaves - for tliey’ve got so thick 
wth dust one hardly knows them by sight - and, as likely as not, the soap is 
lost, and the jug is empty, and there’s no towel, and one has to spend hours 
and hours m finding things - and perhaps after all one has to go oflf to the 
shop to buy a new cake of soap - so, with all this bother, I hope you won’t 
nimd my xvnting it short and saying, “My dear Ada ”) You said m your 
last letter you would like a likeness of me so here it is, and I hope you wiU 
like iL^ I won’t forget to call tlie next time but one I’m m Wallmgton. 

Your very affectionate fiiend, 
Lewis Carroll 


^ ‘It was quite against Mr Dodgson's usual rtdc to give away photographs of himself,” 
CoUmgwood (p 376) This letter was accompanied by another to Mrs Fame (ibid ) 

I am very unwillmg, usujly to give my photograph, for I don’t want people, who have heard 
of Lewis Carroll, to be able to recogmse him in the street - but I can’t refuse Ada. Wdl you 
kindly take care, if any of your ordinary acquamtanccs (I don’t speak of mtimate friends) see it, 
ihat they are not told anythmg about the name of’Lewis Carroll’?” 
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To Loid Snlishury 

MS Hatfield 


Clinst Cliurdi, Oxford 
March 15, 1880 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

It has been a great satisfaction to me to learn from the newspapers (not 
from your daughter, whom I m vain petitioned for information ’) that 
you have got so much better again - and hope it means a substantial 
recovery ^ 

I venture to copy, on the mere chance of your seeing your way to saying 
a good word for one who, I am quite sure, is a deserving man, the following 
passage from the letter of my cousin Miss Wilcov," a lady w'honi I have 
known all my life, and who I am sure would never recommend any one, 
however much of a friend, who she did not feel sure dcscrt’cd promotion 
An old friend of ours, for whom (and for his wafe) we have a great 
regard. Captain Nicholls (Chief Constable of Newcastle) is applying for a 
Government Inspectorship of Constabulary There arc tlircc such bcrtlis, 
and they arc the prizes of the profession They arc in the absolute gift of the 
Home Secretary, Mr Cross Captain Nicholls has some fairly good interest, 
but if you could see your way to mentioning him to Lord Sahsbur)', it might 
turn the scale He has had much trial in these last years, as his poor W'lfc has 
been almost entirely bedridden, and at times quite out of her mind from 

some terrible spine and brain affection They have 5 children, quite 
young 

I fear I have already trespassed too much on time which is due to the 
affairs of the nation Believe me, my dear Lord, 


Kindest remembrances to all your party 


Very truly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


Salisbury fell lU wth a fever, which lie aggrawted b> 
^ntinuing to work and by uking daily cold baths He was confined to Hatfield House to the 

“ ■" ^^rch of recovery 

second rr^m^t^^ir w appointment, in the closing daj-s of Disraeli’s 

r^ouA The Home W ° ‘’c’? ^ 6^0 (1842-1907) ion of the 4th Earl of Dart- 

Viscount Cross ^ of the time was Richard Assheton Cross (1823-1914), later ist 
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To Mrs. H A Fedden 

MS Berol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March i6, i88o 

Dear Mrs Feilden, 

As you ask to see the note I told you of, firoin httle Edith,^ I enclose it, 
though consaous that it would be an awkward thing for you to show to 
Helen - however, that is a matter yon wall be the best judge of Please let me 
have It agam I treasure up letters of this kmd What I like best m it is her 
evident behef that she has given a complete and luad account of the process 
of making “httle white sweets” ' 

As to Mrs Wardell, the whole matter is a reol puzzle to me ^ I consulted 
a friend here, Canon King,^ as to whether or not it would be wise to make 
overtures of returning to our former fnendship, ignoring all the miserable 
past, and takmg her simply for what she is now - a legally mamed wafe and 
he said “yes it would be the nght thing to do ” But I do not know, and 
I have no means of knowong, how she regards that episode of her unhappy 
life I think it quite possible she may even now believe that though she was 
breakup the law of the land, she was not sinning m God’s sight But it is a 
matter w^hich, unless she herself were to begm on it, I cannot think I liave 
any nght to question her about Also I cannot help feeling that, if w e take 
as an axiom “No human law is bmding unless it embody a pnnaple of 
divme nght,” it is a question of fearful difficulty how far she was wnong. 
The obvious tiling to say is “she broke her mamage-vow” but the marnage- 
vow IS a mutual conttact one party had absolutely ignored this contract 
In some such cases the law of the land releases the other part)% and grants a 
divorce m a case like hers it ought, I think, to do so, but it does not. I feel 
It a very difficult thing to assert that it was her duty, m God’s sight, to remam 
a single woman for life, simply because she had sworn to a contract w^hich he 
laughed to scom.^ For how could she keep her mamagc vows^ “love, 
honour, and obey” — was any one of the three possible"^ I am aware that all 
dus IS very like ffic speaal pleading of a Jesmt, and I could not, on any such 
pica, advise any one to take such a course but it docs make me hopelessly 
perplexed when I have to setde how far to condemn any one who judges 
diat tlie surviving half of a broken contract is not binding m the sight of 
Cod Anyhow, I don’t thmk tliat my being fnends wath her comnuts me 

, Most bkcly Edith Craig, Ellen Terry s daughter, then ten ^ cars old 
^ Sec p 363, XI, I, abosc 

^^td King (1829-1910), Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology and Canon of Christ 
hutch since 1873, "as ‘ the most powerful clement in the rehgious life of the umsersity 
^cording to G W E. Russell (DNB) In 1885 he was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln King and 
vdgsonss ere early acquaintances, and King appears regularly m the Diaries from 1S71 onssards 
hc^also sat for Dodgson s camera. 

See Afaffcrt/,. Act rV, sc. 1 ,1 79 
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to definitely saying “I think your conduct was right”-do you think 
It does^ 

As to Helen, I suppose it would be best to let the subject drop - though she 
has several misconceptions on the subject-but I don’t know that there is 
any real necessity for correcting them That she should assume it as a rule 
to go on, that my being her friend is a guarantee to her character, is so awful 
an unreality to we, when I look into my own heart, that it simply brings a 
pang of shame - but I don’t want to talk about myself She also assumes, and 
I dare not say 1 believe tlie assumption true, that slie must certainly be “very 
sorry now” for her past life She may be, or she may not be I am content 
(though sorely puzzled about it) to leave it unknown God knows her 
heart, and to Him I leave the matter She is not living without God in tlie 
world, I do think quite incidentally she mentioned, m her last letter to me, 
that she had been reading “St Paul” to her children, and tliat tliey say tlicy 
“understand things so much better” when she reads to them I don’t in the 
least suspect her of having said that m tlie least as a show of religious 
observance 

I don’t think I should ever wish to introduce Helen to her' I should feel 
a dread of her (Helen’s) afterwards wishing I had not done so But, if the 
opportumty ever occurred (which is little likely) I tlnnk I should like to 
introduce her to you A friendly word from one m your position is a tiling 
that I think would be good and would cheer her she has not many friends 
now I fancy - admirers, and worshippers, she has by the thousand. 

She has introduced me to her husband, and I like him His plain straiglit- 
forward manner took my fancy 

Your fnend Mrs Sumner, or any otlier fnend of yours, I should be ver)’’ 
glad to know, and if I ever go to Cheltcnliam again, I will take the liberty 
of calling, and will request the honour of an introduction to Mr and Mrs 
Buntmg ^ 

My summer plans arc, as usual, absolutely unsettled 

Do you know anything of Mr and Mrs Sidney Owen here’Mrs Owen 
is some relation to the Sewells If you do, I will tell you something about 
them if not, it doesn’t matter ^ 

Always sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Neither Mrs Sumner nor the Buntings enter Dodgson’s Dianes 
* Sec p 370, n. 2, above 
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To Mrs W. E. Todd 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 

^ , March i8, i88o 

Dear Mrs Todd, 

The record of your note (received January 5), m my letter-register, 
reminds me diat I never thanked you for the hope it expressed that I should 
call It will give me much pleasure to do so, and test how far tune has soured 
the tempers, once so sweet, of Laura and Ada ^ Meanwhile, I will give them 
the benefit of the doubt, and send them my love, if they are not too grand, 
in their teens, to accept such a message 

Smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Ella Momcr-Wtiltanis 


Text Hatch, pp 851-90 

Christ Church, Oxford 

My dear Hh, Apnl. 9,.880 

It IS a great shock to my sensitive feelmgs to find diat young ladies 
(of a certain age, and engaged) persist m sigmng themselves “very affec¬ 
tionately” It shows a gnevous disregard of the very rudiments of conven¬ 
tionalism, but how can I help it^ Against such imghty forces, what avail the 
feeble efforts of Mah? 

By all 

means come on Friday, and if you will stay long enough for 
5 o clock tea, that unwholesome drug shall be forthcoming ^ My system of 

Dodgson called on the Todds m London on October 20, 1883, and was well received 
(Dianes) 

^ ^fter Dodgson wrote this letter, a Fnday, he noted in his Dianes "Mrs Monier- 

imams and Ella called, bnnging two children Bickersteths, Ella’s future sistcrs-in-law ’’ Ella 
“When I mamed m 1881 [Mr Dodgson] was then full of his amusing game of 

ets, and wrote m his congratulatory letter to my husband ‘Do not make Ella weep ' On 
, * that he did not know how to do so, he showed him how to turn the first word into 

^ wondrous few changes’ (Picture Book, pp 228-9) Denis Crutch sigmng himself 
loublet] N Hose,’’ m Number 15 (July 1976) of Bandasnatch (the Lewis Carroll Soacty 
I’^cwslcttcr), shows how to make Ella weep 


ELLA 
ells 
c 1 ms 
a 1 ms 
ales 
apes 
aped 
sped 
seed 
we c d 
WEEP 
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arranging letters is but a faint shadow, after all, of that niaster-inind, which 
deals so grandly with subjects gigantic and tnvial (like an elephant doing 
crochet, let us say) - which writes Treatises on Homer and halfpenny 
postcards with equal ease^ - but, such as it is, it is at your service 

Always affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 

By all means bring the infants you mention, if you tlunk it would be any 
comfort to them, or would serve, even for an hour, to lessen their sadness 


To Gertrude Chataway 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 23, 1880 

My dearest Gertrude, 

Thank you very much for the three photos They arc capital, and do great 
credit to your choice But you don’t tell me what I owe you for them, and 
I certainly did not mean to ask for a present' Is the roller, round which they 
were wrapped, a case for kmtting-ncedles, or what^ And shall I send it 
back^ 

I have heaps of letters to answer, so can’t write you a long letter this 
time 

It must have been great fun gomg up the Pyramid 

I shall be, oh, so shy of you when next wc meet, and when I find you 
grown from a little girl to a gigantic young lady Of course, when I’ve seen 
you, I shall have to write “Yours respectfully,” but I’m not bound to know 
how tall you are till then — so for tlic present I still sign myself 

Your loving fnend, 

C L Dodgson 

Kindest regards to parents and sisters 


* Dodgson refers to Gladstone’s Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 3 vols (1858), to his 
Homeric Syticliroiiism, 1876, and to the introduction to Hngland in 1870, during Gladstone’s first 
ministry, of the halfpenny postcard Dodgson’s letter-registers, where he kept a record of all 
correspondence, were extensive, but they could be regarded as but a “faint shadow’’ of Glad¬ 
stone s letter books, later described in The Political Correspondence of Mr Gladstone and Lord 
Granville, 1868-1S76, 2 vols (1952), espcaally vol i, pp x-xii 
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To Clnnloitc M. ycii^i 

Ms M''rpjn 

Clinst Church, Ovford 
May 30, 1880 

dear Ml'S Yon"c, 

1 encloH' Knot H, and hope Nou v 011‘t tlmih I'm tnnsgrtssmg the un- 
WTittai law oi no\chits Most v nters tlunh thcnncKcs free to place their 
characters at an\ dot. r re apart. Inn the} limit the range of tune allowed 
Now, here, 1 seem to ln\e v andcred out «'ftlic i6th Centura (sa\) into tlic 
15th or ;oth Hut aae’ll get them hnl cd together somcliow, m Knots )ct 
to come, 1 hope * 

l'Ieasc<cnd this had if it's too Innn. and tell me how much you w ant erased 

I should like an opportunita of correcting it m tape Ma) I ask the printer 
for a do7cn proofs of it when I snul the corrected slip’ It will he the sort of 
thing I should hie to enclose in letters to aoung-lada-fnenels - Heheae me 

Sinccrel) )ours, 

C L Dodgson 


Te Mrs l> A W. 

MS Trsjt 

Christ Church, Ovford 
May 31, 18S0 

Rear Mrs Henderson, 

I do hope you did not thinl I had taken a step not warranted h) thcciraim- 
stanccs, m alloa* ing the children to hae for 3 hours in their favorite costume, 
up m the studio ^ 13 ut 1 felt so confident tliat, aa hen ) ou told Amuc they must 
ttot be talen nalcd because it w'as too cold, it v as )Our only reason, that 
I thought that objection cleared aava) b) the fact that the studio avas, I should 
think, at nearer 80'’ tlian 70“ 

Their innocent unconsciousness is very beautiful, and gives one a feeling 
of reverence, as at the presence of something sacred and, if you had only 
those tavo girls, I should see no objcaion (in spite of “Mrs Grundy”) m 
Weir repeating the performance, if tlicy avished, next year, or even for 2 or 
3 >cars to come But, for the sake of their little brother, I quite think you 
ttiay fuid It desirable to bring such habits to an end after this summer A boy’s 

‘ Knotn, ‘Mad Mathesis' ii a mathematical problem about trains ItappearedintlicAfonl/i/y 
^mjulyiggo and later became Knot Him d Td/c ForKnotl seep 368,0 3, abose 

, offprints arc at Pnnccton and Texas (see Handbook, p 127) 

, J’oagson liad at,ain photographed Annie and Frances Henderson “m their favountc state of 
not ing to s car ” on May 22 and 2p (Diaries, p 387) 
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head soon imbibes precocious ideas, which might be a cause of urdiappmcss 
m future years, and it is hard to say how soon the danger may not arise So 
I shall be qmte prepared to find, next year, that they have learned to prefer 
dressed piaures I am not so selfish as to wish for pictures, however valuable 
as works of art, the taking of winch involved any risk for others 
And I shall always feel proud of having been treated with such exceptional 
confidence 

I am gomg away for about lo days, m a day or two, and shall not be able 
to print these pictures till I return Then I shall be here till about the end of 
June 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Julta Arnold 

Transenpt Roscnbach 

The Chesmuts, Guildford 
June 7, 1880 

Dear Judy, 

They did the best they could for you, when I called the other day and 
you were sulking upstairs and wouldn’t come down They made all the 
excuses they could think of It was a severe struggle between kmdness 
and consaentiousness Ethel said “She’s out-” (adding under her breath 
“-of temper”) Genda pleaded “Indeed she’s gone-” (adding, sotto voce, 
“- out of her nght mind”) And her sister (I don’t know her Christian 
name, and even if I did, perhaps she would still expect to be called “ Miss 
Drage”) contented herself with observmg “I assure you she’s away-” 
(addmg m a famt whisper “-ward creature”) But all these “asides,” how¬ 
ever ingenious as a compromise, were too audible to escape my notice, and 
m less than three-quarters of an hour I had drawn my own conclusions as to 
the true state of things You will wonder at the ease and rapidity with 
which I fathomed this mystery - but I have not practised for ten years as 
a London Detective for nothing you may be sure of that 

But to the subject of my letter Next W^ednesday, as ever is, I return to 
Christ Church So on Saturday at ii am (unless the weather has its usual 
consistency of dark clouds and heavy ram) I shall be very glad to sec the 
following phenomena 

(1) Genda -1 want to do her m the Gymnasium-Dress (for which, by 
die way, shoes are better than boots and the stockings should be gray or some 
such colour - not black, and not white) Also she can be a “Comte dc Bnssac 
again, if she likes 

(2) Miss Dr I mean her sister ” I have a vague hope she may thuik 
herself not too old for the other Gynmasium-dress It would make a nice 
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group Or <hc might like to Ik 1 Count Or if she doesn’t like tvty dressmg- 
up, at an\ nte I’ll do in ordiinr\ portrait of her 
(5) jud\. or Ethel, or both if \ou like to come, and ire content to do so 
without h.mg jdiotognphcd 1 ourscKcs (for the iboie pictures will he quite 
work enough for 0.1c \isit) Vcrlnps \our presence as clnpcrones will gne 
courage to \enir >oung frie'i.ds > 

Yours ifTectionatcIy, 

C L Dodgson 


Tc Gtvr^t Cluirlis Bill" 

/.ts Wi-n-r 


Christ Church, Oxford 
June 14, 1880 


Dear Bell. 

When arc )ou going to bring me Helen to photo’ You can ha\c ncarlj 
7hours m Oxford iii) da) -irrising it 10 S5 and leasing at 5 25, ind I will 
gisc sou a meal it t to, v Inch s< ill be luncheon for Mrs Bell ind you, and 
dinner for Helen Did she get the Emfer GrccfiHi.’’ Haste 

Yours, etc, 

C L Dodgson 


‘ On th: afternoon of June i. Dodpvon 'called on tltc Arnolds, and spent some time wth 
Edi-l and the i Drapes. Gertrude and Gcrida * Actiiall) Dodpson met the Drage girls a >car 
earlier on July ly when Mrs Arnold brought her 'girl-boarders” and he photographed them 
orGenda he wrote hhc is not distinctly pretty, but mal c$ quite a splendid boy ” He pboto- 
Bftpbcd the Drage girls once more but not until July 15 >S8o "Gertrude and Genda Drage 
“me at 3, and 1 spent 1 hours in photographing them" PiAsits pp 387-8) These arc the last 
Oodgson photographs on record Gertrude and Genda were the daughters of William Henry 
Orage (1828-191,) Major, brother of Lord Salisbury's physician (sec Charles Drage. Fam;ly 
77,f Qf^rej cf Hatfield (l</><j) chapter xi) 

George Charles Ucll (1S32-1913) and Dodgson were students at Oxford at the same time 
Bell suyed on as Fellow of Worcester College, and, it appears, sersed for a time wnth Dodgson 
M Examiner m Mathematics (at one point, Dodgson and Dell sat up late "settling the marks" 
Uiarils p ,86. July 2y, August j, 1862) In 1876 Dell became Headmaster of Marlborough 
College and from ,887 was Canon of Sinim When the Dells visited Oxford m 1880, Dodgson 
°mcd With them plants April 16) and they came with their daughter Helen to look at photo- 
B“phs (Apnl ,9) According to a Marlborough colleague, Dell was "of a most kindly nature 
liked phin speaking One of his chief asscu was his dry kindly humour” ("The 
Canon Dell,'’ Tlie Times January lO 1913, p 9) Dell mamed Ehzabeth, daughter of 
Bd'satd Milner Tlic Dells’ daughter menuoned here was Helen Frances (1870-1946). who 
'mimed (Sir) Anhur Fenton Hort (1864-1935), 6tli Daronct, a Classics master at Harrow She 
J'") P . Treasurer of the Nauonal Counal of Women, and edited Garden Variety (1935). a book 
°y her husband 
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To Alexandra Kitchin 

Incomplete text James F Drake catalogue 234, lot 54 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 16 1880]^ 

Woman has magical powers of Intuition - a much lugher faculty than 
mere Definition I enclose the photograph - No 2222 You may remem¬ 
ber the number (m case you want more) by saying to yourself, “It is too 
too too too deliciousHere is a nddle- “What is the best way to secure 
Excellence m a photograph^” Answer “First you take a Tence,’ and then 
put ‘ecce’ before it 


To Mrs. W. Brown 

MS Berg 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 16, 1880 

Dear Mrs Brown, 

I have recaved with pleasure a letter from Mary, telhng me of her being 
at school m London How much longer will she be there ^ For I shall be in 

* The date is a guess 

* This nddle has a double answer the sitter must behold (ecce) the lem m order to achieve 
excelleitce m photography, and good photographs require Xie before the lens Dodgson com¬ 
posed at least two other nddles for Xie One is dated February 23, 1880 (MS Berol) 

My First’s a dnnk resembhng wme 
My Second closely follows rune 
My Third doth sentences combine 
My Fourth is hung upon "the Line” 

My Whole’s a victim I design 
To photograph when days arc fine 

The answer is, of course, Alexandra 

Ale/x/and/RA (RA used as the abbreviation for the Royal Acadcmiaan) 

For “upon ‘ the Line,”’sec p 36, n 2, above Another riddle (MS Berol) is undated 

My First has no beard - but its whiskers abound 
My Next has a beard — but no eyes 
My Whole has two eyes — and a nounshing sound 

That reminds one of puddings and pics _ „ 

Lewis CarroU 

(wntten for Xic) 

Wc arc indebted to Warren ^^caver for the solution, for which he credits Dmitn Borgmann 
The answer here is A Kuchin, arrived at thus 

“My First” is <j kit (short for kitten), 

“My Next” is a chin, 

“MyWholc” is “A Kitchin ” 
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London during the next few weeks and might find an opportumty of callmg 
to see her I shall be rather curious to see whetlier, after so long an mterval, 
our old fhcndship survives, or has (Idee most of my child-fnendships) died 
a natural death 

In ease I should find that she is uot afraid of me, and that an expedition (say 
to a picture-gallery) would be likely to be enjoyed by her, have I your 
audionty to ask that she should be allowed to accompany me? If so, would 
you kindly send it me m wnting, that I may produce it if it seems expedient 
so to do I should he guided by circumstances, and if I found her shy and 
distant, I should feel sure such an expedition would be more pam to her than 
pleasure, and I should not allude to it If you send the permission, please 
don't tell her anything about it 

All this depends, I need hardly say, on whether you think me a suffiaendy 
elderly gentleman to escort her without any other chaperon - an addition 
which would make the thing altogedier too formal Beheve me 

Verj’^ truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Is the Pilgnm’s Progress now being performed at the Stemway Hall by Mr 
George MacDonald and faimly (very old friends of mine) the land of thing 
you would let Mary go to^^ 


To Mrs PAW Henderson 


MS Texas 

[Clinst Church, Oxford] 
June 30, 1880 

Dear Mrs Henderson, 

I should like very mucli to give Mrs Barnes^ (say) 4 of the photographs 
I have done of your children, if you would kmdly let me know which 4 she 
Would prefer to have - and whether she would hke them to [be] mounted 
on large cards hke these, or as “cabmets” (i c on cards 6JX4J) or 

nnmounted. 

I have not yet pnnted the negatives I did when last I borrowed the children, 
nut they seem to be good There are very few amateur-photographers, I 
should think, so pnvileged as I am m the way of subjects for “nude studies,” 
which I think far prettier than dressed However, I have now made about all 


Dodgson had already seen the production on June 17 35 and July 23 1879 and would go 
on June 26, 1880, but Mary Brown did not accompany him Piames pp 379-80) 

^ D^gjon noted in his Dianes on May 22, 1880, that “Anmc and Frances Henderson were 
tought at II by Mrs H’s cousin. Miss Barnes,” and one week later the girls ssere brought by 
' cousin, this time recorded as Mrs Barnes 
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the pictures I can think of, of these 2 children so I don’t c\pect to ask for 
them again till next year - and then, if Annie retains her present simplicity, 
and if you see no objection to her coming igain, she will probably be a finer 
subject than she is now, even With many thanks for letting them come the 
other day,i I am 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Evelyn Diihoin^" 

Text Puliirc Book, p 238 

[Christ Church, Oxford] 
July 3, 1880 


So E D IS (ie rigueur'^ Very good It is not the ou\y EDI have met with 
possessing this character But why “of course”^ Are there 110 exceptions^ 
Surely, if you go to morning parties in evening dress (which you do, you 
know), why not to evening parties in monung dress^ 

Anyhow, I have been invited to three evening parties in London this year, 
in each of which “Morning Dress” was specified 
Again, doctors (not that I am a real one — only an amateur) must always 
be in trim for an instant summons to a patient And when you invite a 
doctor to dinner (say), do you not always add “Morning Dress’’^ (I grant 
you It is done by imtials in this case And perliaps you avill say you don’t 
understand M D to stand for “Morning Dress’’^ Then take a few lessons 
in elementary spelling) 

Aye, and many and many a time have I received invitations to evening 
parties wherein the actual colours of tlie Momine Dress expected were 
stated' 

For instance. Red Scarf Vest Pink ” That is a very common form, 
though it is usually (I grant you) expressed by imtials 
But I spare you No doubt you arc by this time duly ashamed of your 
too-sweeping assertion, and anxious to apologise Will you plead that you 
know not how to apologise, and that ladies never do apologise to gendemen^ 
Then take a few lessons in elementary manners 

Yours affectionately, 
Lewis Carroll 


ncga^ves""^ian«)'^^^°” went and fetched Annie and Frances Henderson, and did 5 good 

Dodgson rame to be close friends early in the eighteen-seventies They 
photographed Evelyn (Dianes August 13. 1873) for a tune 
often took Eve'ivn'i X headquarters, staying with them frequently He 

from EveT™ to meet the Cootes (p 359) This letter must be a reply to one 

from Evelyn asking him what she ought to wear on a propi^d outing 
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P S You ’Will say, “What morning parties do I go to in cvenmg dress’” 
I reply, “Balls ” You ^vlll say again, “ What balls ever go onm the morning’ 

I reply, "Most balls ” 


To Mrs TAW Hmdason 

MS Texas 

Chnst Churcli, Oxford 
July 14, 1880 

Dear Mrs Henderson, 

Thanks for the order for 305 just received It will be more satisfactory, 
I think, if you choose the photograph to be coloured, when you have seen 
them all ^ Possibly you may find it best to have it one of the full-dressed ones, 
you can then have it on your drawing-room table It had better wait till 
I can send you the two done tlie other day I fancy the group of the 3 children 
would colour adnurably 

As to the purchase-money matter,^ I think it would be best not to tell Mrs 
Bames anything about iiiy application When it came to my knowledge 
(through her asking me to get copies of it printed) that a fully stated niemo- 
nal had already gone to the War Office, and that it is now under considera¬ 
tion, I felt that It was mopportune to apply to the Preimcr also, and likely 
to do more harm than good, as he would be likely to say, W^hy did not 
you Wait, before applying to me, to get an answer firom the W^ar Oflfice’ 
Under the circumstances, I thought the wisest course to be to write at once 
to Mr W H Gladstone, to recall the application to his father, telhng him 
I had not known, when I wrote, that application had already been made to 
the War Office Beheve me 

Very smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

» On July 7 Dodgson wrote to Mrs. Henderson "The one / hke best is the one that Mrs 
Grundy will probably like least — the side view of Annie leaning against the walk I am thinkmg 
getting Mrs Bond (of Southsea) to colour 2 or 3 of the nudmes, and would like to ask your 
^eptance of one such, m a case. V 7 ould you let me know which, of all that I have done last year 
wd this, you would most like?” (MS Texas) , 

tn the letter to Mrs Henderson quoted in the previous note, Dodgson wrote The paper 
seemed to need the authentication of a signature, espcaally as it was wntten m the first person, 
*01 headed it with a signed statement that it had been put mto my hands ‘by one of the relations 
^d sent It to Mr ^^[illiam] H[cnry] Gladstone [1840-91, the Pnme Mmister’s eldest son, a 
Ghnst Church graduate, and M.P ] with a letter from myself Do not be sanguine as to there 
any result whatever Government rules are very hard subjects for mterference and the 
of getting them relaxed is very shght.” Although the purchase of commission in the 
^nPsh Army had been abolished by the Regulation of the Forces Act of 1871 (34 & 35 Viet 86), 
officers could soil, on reorement, apply for compensaoon m heu of purchase money they would 
received by sellmg their comnussions Such an apphcaoon, on behalf of one of Mrs Hen- 
$ relatives may have been involved here 
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To Mi5. V Blakcinoie 

MS NYPL 

Chnst Cliurcli, Oxford 
July 21, 1880 

Dcir Mrs Blakcniorc, 

Your letter of tlie 25th of June found me, as I now am, still here, and still 
vaguely hoping to get to the end of an infuute senes of things that ought to 
be done before I can get away to Eastbourne Many thanks for your, and 
) our child’s anxiety to know if I am going there agam I presume you are 
from the question^ I had meant to go down tomorrow (die 22nd) but it 
noa\ seems impossible to be ready in time, and I expect it will end in my 
again deferring it But I fully expect to be at my old quarters (7 Lushington 
Road) by the end of this week ^ 

I am so sorry to hear you have been anxious about Mr Blakemore’s 
health, and sincercl) hope that die amendment you reported m your last 
has been permanent, and diat die sea-breezes will quite set him up again 

With kind remembrances to him and best love to Edith, I am 

Yours always sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To Agnes Hull 

MS Keith 

7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
July 25, 1880 

M\ darling Aggie, 

Wlnt 1 chiefly want to call your attention to (if I can get your attention at 
all * A i iry hard thing to do ) is the peacefulness of my life here just now no 
troops of V lid children passing b), vexing the cars of die poor old invalid 
(that s me) b\ the shouts with which they (that’s you) rend the air “Shouts^” 
do ^ou sas * You may dunk >ourselves luckv I didn’t say "yells ’’ “Rend 
the an' do jou sas You may thmJ' yourseUcs lucky I didn’t say “sky ’ 
Alas* How changed all this will be in another fortnight 

With lost to nns of )our sisters whose names end with consonants, I am 

Lovingly yours, 
CLD 


1 l-U ft' 


, ^ I l-i' rwntini tins letter He met the Uhl etnorct tlicic 

* "t’ '■rutlrtj 'Ifill <>fl tilth icrttKliiccd on the oppoiite pjrc (Duties Sei'tcni- 

I ' t I- t’. U-l< •t.v ,,,) 

11 ft_ It t f j\- j tt^cil 4 1 otl'-jutn- l»^f jfc Aui U!t It Ivetjute I-\ic accompanied 

I " r'I f 1i n u jU |3 
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P S There’s a very mcc family living down tlic road, that I’ve made friends 
with -just the kind I like - nearly all boys There’s only one girl, the second, 
Amy by name The eldest is nearly grown up they call him “Ahck ” The 
others are George, Eh (isn’t that a queer namc^) and-I forget the name of 
the youngest They tell me George is a terribly restless boy - will get up 
before he’s called' Sometimes he gets up 23 hours too soon ' But I like him 
for all that ^ 


To A^nes Hull 

MS Keith 


[7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne] 
September 29, 1880 

Agpe Darlmg, 

I’m qmte too low-spintcd to write much Why did you all go away so 
soon? Lushington Road is awfully dull ^ 

Have Alice and you any engagement for die afternoon of Saturday, 
December nth? If not, will you come and sec Olwette'^^ 

Love to her, and love and kisses to Evic, Jessie, and yourself 

Yours always, 

CLD 


To H C Hull 

MS Dodgson Family 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
October 4, 1880 

My dear Hull, 

Will you kmdly answer a question or two about that house, belonging to 
my sister, of which I spoke to you ^ The tenant took it, October 2, i879> 
for a year His rent is much m arrears, and he has asked to be allowed to 
remam till October 9, on the plea of short notice to quit, saying he believed 
he ought to have a month s notice He had never received penmssion to 

^ No such family appears m the Dianes, Dodgson may have mvented the youngsters to tease 
Agnes 

* The havmg gone (on Tuesday [September 28]) makes the beach dreary,” Dodgson 
wrote m his Dianes on October 2 

Dodgson s proposal for a theatre date so far m the future is obviously another tease It appears 
that Agnes never joined him for (H B Fanuc’s comic opera) Olwctle, but Alice did accompany 
him to see it at the Strand on October 12 (Diaries, p 391) 

* Dodgson’s aunt Lucy Lutwidge died on September 4, 1880 Her will appointed him and his 
ro cr * ^ executors and trustees She left her freehold dwclhng at 2 Wclhngton Square, 

Hastmgs, to Dodgson’s sister Frances 
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remain heyotid October 2, and had been reminded (about September 2o) 
tliat he must go on the and 

(i) If he docs not go on the pth can I as Executor, or can my sister as 
owner of the house, eject him before probate of die Will has been obtained? 

(a) By what legal process can we get die arrears of rent from lum? 

(3) Can w c, as sccunty for the arrears, prevent his taking his goods out of 
the house? 

(4) If he asks to stay on after the 9th, would it be well to let him do so, 
for fear of losing sight of him altogether? 

I am sending a duplicate of this to Argyll Road Please return one or odicr 
with your answer as soon as you conveniently can In haste 

Smccrely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S Sorry about Aggie Mrs Bayne has not written yet Perliaps I shall not 
come at all However, if Mrs Bajmc docs say “yes,” I nught perhaps come 
and take Alice only (or perhaps Mrs Hull would come too? That would be 
very pleasant) as I fear Evic would go to sleep ^ 


To R. G Livingstone^ 

MS Davis 

[Christ Church, Oxford] 
[? After November ao, 1880] 

My dear Livingstone, 

Arc you expert at shooung birds on the wing? Tonight I wing my way to 
other climes, and where I shall be on Thursday I have no defimte idea 
Further, do you think I dare to come to you, after the last pitfall you pre¬ 
pared for me, without a written guarantee that there will be no “lion- 
hunters” present? Nevertheless I am much obliged, and sorry I can’t accept 
your hospitality 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 


^les Saturni,Horaimdecima, detraetts “iiiiittitts"temporisparttbtisqiiwqueetuigmti ® 

* Dodgson did go up to London on the eleventh, and stayed at Mrs Bayne’s In the evening 
* called on the Hulls, on the morning of the twelfth he took Jessie for a walk and later in the 
seJn;'^*' National Gallery, then he took Alice and a fhend of Mrs Bayne to 

y D/ii/c((e at the Strand After the theatre they had supper with the Hulls Agnes docs not appear 
at all, perhaps she was visiting fnends or relatives out of town 
hr k r ” George Livingstone (1838-1935) was Tutor, Chaplam, Fellow, and Dean of Pem- 
College, Oxford and later Examimng Chapbm to the Bishop of Bnstol and Honorary 
He enters Dodgson’s Dianes four times, on three when he dmes with Dodgson, 
once when Dodgson dines with him on November 20,1880, the occasion to which Dodgson 


rw- 1 -uillW 

y be alludmg m the letter 


Saturday, 10 35 
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To a H. O. Daniel^ 

MS Huntington 

[Christ Churcli, Oxford] 
November 22, 1880 

Dear Darnel, 

I am much complimented by your xvish to include verses of mine in your 
little hvre de luxe - and profoundly puzzled to know what the subject is to 
be And as Mrs Daniel has set you on to puzzle me, I enclose, in revenge, 
certain puzzles for her Verses written on a set subject, even when one knows 
sometlimg about it, arc pretty sure to be rubbish, but, when one knows 
uothmg ' 

Is it the Old Testament Raclicl - of whose infancy nothing is known^ Or 
is it the actress - of whose infancy nothing is known cither 

Yours sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To C. H O. Darnel 

Text Williams and Madan, pp 208-9 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 23, 1880 

My dear Daniel, 

I shouldn’t have thought it There did appear some slight hope of a new 
idea occurring about the Actress as an Infant but, as to the typical human 
Baby, what hope is there? The subject is cxliaustcd, I fear (parenthetically, 
I hate babies, but that is irrelevant) And I suppose you want somethmg 
serious - not this style, for instance 

Oh pudgy podgy pup ' 

Why did they wake you up? 

Those crude nocturnal yells 
Are not like silver bells 
Nor ever would recall 
Sweet Music’s “ dymg fall 

^ Charles Henry OLve Daniel (1836-1919), Fellow and later Provost of Worcester College, 
Oxford, was also proprietor of the Daniel Press As a publisher he was “an amateur who did his 
own work and aimed at pleasing himself and his friends by printing as well as the means at his 
disposal would allow, rather than showing how a beautiful book could be made” (DNB) He 
married his cousin Emily Olive (1853?—1933), 3 tid they had two daughters, Rachel and Ruth 
Daniel had asked Dodgson to contribute to a book to commemorate Rachel’s first birthday 

* Genesis, xxix, the French actress £hsa F 61 ix Rachel (1820-581. who took the stage name 
Mile Rachel 

Twelfth Night, Act I, sc l, L4 Hodgson’s “Oh pudgy podgy pup !’’was included in Co//cr^c<^ 
Verse, p 329, and Nonesuch, p 838 
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They rather bring to nund 
The bitter \\ mter wind 
Through keyholes shneking shrilly 
When nights arc dark and cliiUy 
Or like some due duett. 

Or quarrelsome quartette. 

Of cats who chant their joys 
With execrable noise. 

And murder Time and Tunc 
To vex the patient Moon ' 

However, I will, as a Gentian lady once said to me, “put it mto my mmd” 
- and see if anything comes of it Candidly, I don’t expect anything wtU 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Jus cousin and godson W M Wilcox 

MS Derol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 23, 1880 

Dear Wilhc, 

Often and often I have been thmking of v.Titmg to you, but good resolu¬ 
tions are very like pie-crust - m one way, that they’re very easily broken - 
but not, I hope, m another way, that if you keep them waitmg a long time, 
tbey go bad 

You must have time in the long evenings, now, I should think, when 
games different from cncket and football are possible so you might like to 
tty my new game Mischmasdi^ \vith some young fnend I hope the rules 
arc clear enough but, if you can’t imderstand them, I will try to explam 
I hope you are thriving, m body and mmd, at school and that you are 
tiot quite so idle as I used to be at school and that, as you grow older and 

Miuhmasch is a word game for two players or tvso sets of players that Dodgson formulated 
unng the summer of 1880 He took the title directly from the name of the family magazine that 
= v-rote for and edited as a boy (see Handbook, pp 4-6) “The name is German,” he explained 
an introduction to the magazine “and means in English ‘midge-madge,’ sshich we need not 
^ onn the intelligent reader is cqmsalent to ‘hodge-podge ’ (The Rectory Umbrella and Misch- 
' V'-' 32 ), p 91) On August 13 Dodgson taught the Hulls the “new game (for which I have 
” (Dianes, p 390) ‘The essence of this game he ssTotc in an introduaion 
rules “ consists of one Player proposing a nucleus’(ie a set of two or more letters 
ord ^ ^ emo,* ‘imse ) and in the other trymg to find a ‘lawful \s ord (i c a sv ord known m 
tociety, and not a proper name) contairung it. Thus, magpie lemon, himself arc 
Poffert containmg nuclei ‘gp ’ ‘emo,’ ‘imsc ” Mischmasch first appeared m the Monthly 

June 1881 (p 620) and again in a revised version in Hosember 1882 (pp 491—2) 
offpnnts made for arculation. It is repnnted m Nonesuch pp 1 14^-7 Sec Hand¬ 
le 109, and Hsher, pp 143-4. 
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older, you will be more of a help and comfort to your mother She generally 
tells me a good deal about you when she writes 

Your ever affectionate cousin and godfather, 

C L Dodgson 

P S I enclose another bit of paper, thinking you might like to amuse yourself 
by taking it to die post-office, to sec ifanydnng happens when you hand it in 
It IS a curious and interesting experiment ^ 


To his cousin and godson W. M Wikox 

MS Bcrol 


Christ Church, Oxford 


November 25, 1880 

My dear Willy, 

Didn’t I tell you something curious would be sure to happen if you took 
that paper to the Post-office^ I dare say, now, you were expecting dicy 
would give you money, or some common, everyday sort of thing like that^ 
No The people at the Canterbury Post-office arc too clever for that dicy 
don’t care for domg just what everybody expects dicy plan surprises 

This time you might try and surprise them You can take this paper with 
you to show them, and I don’t think dicy’ll refuse the money then I wonder 
if they made a difficulty about your signing “W M Wilcox”^ They 
oughtn’t, I think So long as you sign “W Wilcox,” it is no matter how 
many other letters you put m 

“Let” would do as an “extract” but it would be a very easy one to guess 
In die first place, it’s a word to itself, so you might guess “let” and that 
would do Or you might guess “/elting, cut/ef, mal/c(” there arc lots of words 
that would do You will find it a good game to play, two or three on each side 
you can consult togcdicr m whispers, as to die “extract” to set to the other 
side and if you can’t dunk of good hard “extracts,” take a book to look at 


Here are a few hard 


extracts” for you to set 


mfi” from “comfit” 
ols” from “bolster” 
vv” from “navvy” 
ngu” from “tongue” 
ewh” from “somewhere” 
sten” from “listen ” 

Yours ever affectionately, 
C L Dodgson 


' The letter that follows makes clear that Dodgson sent his cousin-godson a money order but 
that some discrepancy arose between Wilcox’s signature and the designated payee 
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To Cathenne Lm^ 

MS Edinburgh 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 30, 1880 

Dear Madam, 

I beg you unll excuse die liberty I take m addressing you, though per¬ 
sonally a stranger to you but I have just learned - within die last hour - 
that a dictionary is in course of publication, under your directions as I 
understand, m which my name has been mcluded, coupled with the anony¬ 
mous name (“Lewis Carroll”) imder which I have published some books ^ 
And I lose not a moment m \vriting to request - most earnestly and urgently - 
that you will erase the paragraph in wluch I am mentioned If you tould for 
a moment realise how deep, and how lasting, an annoyance such pubhaty 
would be to me, you would, I feel sure, grant my request at once But it is 
hard to convey it m words I use a name, not my own, for writing under, 
for the one sole object, of avoiding personal pubhaty that I may be able 
to come and go, unnoticed, m all pubhc places And it would be a real 
unhappiness to me to feel myself liable to be noticed, or pomted out, by 
strangers 

I know not if you have ever seen any writings of nune If not, I have 
nothing to appeal to But if you have, and if they have ever given you any 
pleasure, do not, I entreat you, repay it by the cruelty of breaking through 
a disguise which it is my most earnest wish to maintain. Believe me 

Faithfully yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Falconer Madan 

MS Bodleian 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 6, 1880 

Beat Madan, 

f am much mdebted to you for mentioning to me the forthcommg 
Bictionary, edited by Miss Laing, and thus cnablmg me to procure the 
omission of my name &om it 

' Samuel Halkett and John Laing, Didwnary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous LUerature of 
"aj Britain 4 vols. (1882-8) When Halkett, the onginator of the work, died m 1871, Laing, 
^branaa of New College, Edmburgh took over After his death in 1880, his daughter, Cathenne 
0 4^ «>'nplMcd the work (see the Dictionary, vol i, p viii) On the day he wrote this letter, 
recorded {Diaries pp 391-2) that Falconer Madan (1851-1935), FcUo'v of Brasenose 
“b-Lihranan of the Bodleian, and Dodgson’s future bibhographer ‘told me of a Dictiona^ of 
^bnymous authors, bemg edited by Miss Laing which is to contam my name I wrote off the 
night to Miss Laing to entreat her not to put my name in 
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Miss L tells me die information was procured from some catalogue, or 
reference-slip, m the Bodienn so that I now have to ask the same favour 
of the authorities there - namely, that the information as to my real name, 
in connection with books intentionally published without it, shall be erased 
and no longer kept on record. Can you get this done for me^ If a formal 
application to die Librarian, or to the Curators, be necessary, I wall send one in 
It IS hard on me, I dunk, that my own University should thus be supplying 
to the public information which I so strongly wish to withhold from them 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 

To Catherine Lain^ 

MS Edinburgh 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
December 6, 1880 

Dear Madam, 

Accept my sincere thanks for your kindness m the matter of the Dictionary 
of Pseudonyms ^ I am sorry you had the trouble and expense of telegraphing 
the result I by no means intended by telegraphing to you to suggest that the 
reply should also be a telegram it was simply to save tune, as I do not like, 
without real necessity, to send letters entailing Sunday-work on die hard- 
worked Post-office employees ^ 

You have relieved me from what would have been a constant source of 
annoyance Again thanking you, I am 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

I am applymg to the Bodleian Library to get the information, of which you 
have told me, erased 


To Falconer Madan 

MS Bodleian 

Clirist Churcli, Oxford 
December 8, x88o 

Dear Mr Madan, 

Thanks for your letter referring me to the Ciurators I have sent m an 
apphcation to them accordingly 

1 Lewis Carroll docs not appear m the first edition of the Dictionary of the Anonyitwns and 
Psendonytnons Literature of Great Bntant, but he is included in the new and enlarged edition of 19^^ 

* See Dodgson to F H Atkinson, p 447, n. i, below 
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Amencan publications are, I fear, beyond the reach of appeal from 
English wnters it is only m England that one can hope to prevent one’s 
name being pubhshed 

Your question “how soon after death may the change be allowed^” 
must be ans^ve^ed, I think, widi “at once a pseudonym is maintained 
for the personal comfort of the writer, and is only needed dunng his 
life ” 

If I nghdy understand the drift of your question “how do we know that 
you are alive’,” you appear to hold that any act, which is admitted to be 
justifiable after a man’s death, is equally so dunng his lifetime, so long as you 
do not “know” that he is alive I scarcely think this is sound reasomng 
For mstance, I doubt if any Court would acquit you on a charge of 
marrymg another man’s \vrfe, if your only defence were “how could I 
know that die husband was alive’” I dunk the Judge would probably say 
that the onus prohandi lay on you, and not on the husband or his fnends - 
and that it was your busmess to ascertam his death, before acting on the 
assumption that he was dead 

Yours truly, 

C L Dodgson 


To A. B. Frost 

MS Roscnbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 9, 1880 

Dear Mr Frost, 

Your fixst letter, and 4 sketches, reached me November 24. Havmg let 
a Week or so go by without wnting, I thought I might as well wait for the 
next, which has just arrived I will go through both seriatim — but first let 
Die assure you how smcerely I feel with you m your domestic troubles As 
you say nothmg of health m this morning’s letter, I trust it means that things 
have gone on better Work, m the midst of anxiety and sick-nursmg, must 
be very difficult, and comic work next to impossible The account you gave 
of your own health, m your fixst letter, was mdeed alarming I hope your 
next may announce that you are really^ well agam, I should say, for you did 
say you were “ almost entnely recovered ” Now first, as to the ^$0 advanced 
You are not domg m the least what I meant you to do with it, m keepmg 
It scrupulously imtouched m the bank. I meant it to be spent, just as need 
arose, so as to save your having to say “I must do a ‘pot-boiler’ for some 
niagazine” and having to drop Phant m consequence You seem to fear 


^ Dodgson wrote and crossed out the word convalescent before well again 
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spending It, lest you might not be able to do the work for it afterwards Eut 

1 don’t mind that risk, a bit If you spent it all, and .then (which I trust for 
your sake may never happen) had to write and say “I am obliged to give 
up tlie pictures altogether, and cannot repay the money,” I should not give 
anotlier drought to it - the money, I mean not the question of your health 
So please spend it all freely - as a loan, if life, and health, and circumstances, 
enable you to repay it in pictures if not, as a gift 

Before I go to the sketches, I will answer your question about the mimhcr 
of pictures to be done for the book I think 50 in all, counting both big and 
little, will be as much as the book will bear “The Three Voices” is over- 
pictured, I now think It was my fault, in commissioning you to do so many 
for It but now they arc draavn, diey arc so brilliantly good, I cannot possibly 
omit one of them I have written a few more verses to it, and I think diat 
tail-piece (which you avill remember I did not like) had better twt be drawn 
again the large picture of the man lying on his face avill do very avcll to 
end widi ^ That leaves the poem with 14 pictures Mr Saniboumc is to draav 
5 pictures for “The Lang Coortm’ That leaves 31, or so, for die rest of the 
book “Phantasmagoria” will perhaps take 20, ‘Hiawatha” 4, and die 
others about one apiece ^ 

In diis calculation I have not allowed for that extra poem (of which I dunk 
you have die MS) beginning with “Five little girls,” etc It has 7 verses, of 

2 lines each and, if the dung is worth illustrating at all (whicli adnuts of 
doubt) each verse ought to have a picture Then the question would be 
“Half a page, or a whole page, for picture and couplet’” As dicrc must be 
5 figures m each picture, I doubt if dicy could be effectively treated in less 
than a page I should like your opmion about it It would be a fearful thmg 
to draw You would have to represent every age from i to 35 ' If that poem 
IS illustrated as well, it would brmg die total to nearly 60, of which 19 may 
be reckoned as drawn ^ 

Now for the half-dozen dehaous httlc sketches - wluch I hercwidi return 
to you 

(i) First meeting of old gentleman and ghost The former is not my idea 
I think the “stouosh aty man” would vulgarise die poem I don’t like his 
stoutness (when so displayed) - nor his tail-coat - nor liis coarse features - 
nor his bald head I want him to be a diorough gentleman - of the old scliool 
My idea of his face is a rather long face, grave, benevolent, a htdc weak 

^ See p 310, above. 

* See p 308, n. i, above "We cannot tell ■why arrangements between Dodgson and Samboumc 
ultimately broke down The five illustrations that appeared with “The Lang Coortm’” are by 
Frost 

® In all, Rhyme? and Reason^ contams sixty-five illustrations by Frost, besides the nine by 
Hobday that accompany the Snark The poem “Phantasmagoria,” a ghost story in seven cantos, 
contains twenty-three, “Hiawatha s Photographmg” six 

* The prmted version of’ A Game of fives” has one final vene of four hues m addition to the 
seven Dodgson refers to (sec, however, his manuscript version of the poem on p 306, above) in 
the book the poem is accompamed by two Frost drawings 
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abundance of grey hair {nty idea of “tumip-top” was a hutch of hair on the 
top of his ^ead, something like this) How ever, if you think you can make 
him more effective watlt a bald head, so let it be But 
please make him a gcntlcinaii Another idea occurred 
to me about him - that, considenng lie is die narrator, 
there would be an appropriate modesty m his never 
showing his face What do you dunk of it’ All de¬ 
pends on whether you can make effective pictures 
^vlth the uniform tnck diat cither he shall turn his 
back on the spectator or that some accidental object 
shall hide his face The ghost’s expression I like in dus 
picture, but {or figure I prefer No i, die one widi 
the big head and dun legs 

(2) Little Ghost No 1 This is very charming His head nught be even 
bigger, and his bod} more like a gooseberry I don’t like die legs stnped 
different w'ays I know dicy used to do it m the olden time but it is a sort of 
monstrosity I think I like horizontal stnpcs best, for bodi legs I suppose you 
^vlll make him partly transparent’ 

(3) Little Ghost No 2 Comic, but too human I like No i best.’^ 

(4) "Drenched to the skin," etc This is a great success, I think One can 
almost hear luin howd 

(5) Ghost in cavern frightening small boy The sheet is rather too hackneyed, 
perhaps I prefer 

( 6 ) Ghost frightening excursionists I have some dread about the Ramsgate 
excursiomsts getting into, and vulganstng, the book However, if you can’t 
thmk of any other victims who would be equally funny, and more refined, 
keep them, by all means It is a very conuc picture, as it is - and the two gigan¬ 
tic feet m the air are first rate ^ 

As to what you say of getting the book done by February, I have one 
dung to say, and that very strongly Please don’t hurry Any delay will be 
better than burned work, and it does not the least matter to me at what time 
of the year the book appears I am so far firom thmking Easter, or Chnstmas, 
the only 2 times for it, that I would almost prefer its appearing in what 
booksellers talk of as “ the dead time” - when London is out of town. With 
such pictures, the book will be famous at once, whenever it appears Beheve 
me 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 



' Dodgson and Frost probably dcaded to omit the drawmg of the gentleman and the ghost 
“Little Ghost No i” became the first picture m the poem (sec p 400) 
j The frontispiece renamed (sec p 400) 

See “In caverns by the water-side” (p 401) 




Little Ghost No i” “Upon a battlement” - frontispiece to Rliyinc^ and Reason ^ 





*‘In cavcms by tlie watcr-sidc” — ghost frighterung excursionists 
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To Edith Blakemore 


MS Bcrol 


[The Chestnuts] Guildford 
December 27, 1880 


My dear Edith, 

Many thanks for your dear little Xmas card, which is wordi 10 bought 
ones, being done by yourself I am off to Brighton, and have not much time 
to write, so with best love, from me, and tlie bear, and the frogs, I am 

Your aflfectionate friend, 

C L Dodgson 


Addendum to p 

* Since Febniary 5, 1880, Dodgson had been involved m “the Owen affair ” On that day he 
brought m Atty’ Owen and her brother in my rooms till [their father, S J ] Owen was at 
Insure She do« not look 14 yet, and when, having kissed her at partmg, I learned (from Owen) 
t t s e IS 17, was astonished, but I don’t think either of us was much displeased at the mistake 
having been made' Wrote a mock apology to Mrs Owen assuring her that the inadent had been 
« stressing to er daughter as it was to myself’ but adding that I would kiss her no more’’ 
{.utaries p 385) Mn Owen, however, took offfcnce Dodgson confided in Mrs Kitchin, who 
'u ''a Owen Twenty-four letters from Dodgson to Mrs Kitchin, 

rw^T^i^ *'8*^ ook Stores (New York), have come to light since this edition went to 
press unJuly 25 1880 Dodgson wrote to Mrs Kitchin (MS Argosy) “I met Mr S Owen a 
^ ooked like a thundercloud 1 fear I am permanently m their black books 

thif siirh ° ^ ^ aving given fresh offence - apparently - by askmg leave to photo Atty (was 

etd^e^ T by the photos I have done of C/irr people’s 

children Ladies tell me people’ condemn those photographs m strong language, and when I 

w:^ Sidney Owen’I It IS sad’ Mrs Owen 

ZealanrlTn,! ^ 35 1928) eldest daughter of Henry Sewell (1807-79), first Premier of New 
HennetLi o Jamra Edwards and Elizabeth Missing Sewell The relevant daughter was 

° “hX who Fn.d„,ch S Ii„„ .h. 
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To Ellen Terr)' 

MS Houghton 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
Januar)’’ ii, i88i 

Dear Mrs Wardell, 

Some good soul (wlio I know not it wasn t much like your hand) sent 
me, a while ago, an illustrated book of tire play of The Corsican Brothers ^ 
If It was from ^ou, accept my thanks for it I never saw the play, but hope to 
do so next Monday, when I intend to come with a friend to sec you in The 
Clip ^Havc you yet received the thanks of the Teetotallers^ The Moral of 
the play IS obvious “Had Synorix only been a Total Abstainer— '•) If my 
lady-fncnd fails me at tlie last, and I find myself with an empty stall on my 
hands, I shall send word round to you, on the chance of Edie being witli 
you and of her liking to come round and see it from the front (Of course 
the same remark applies to Mr Wardell, if he should be there — or to 
Eddie - or Manon - or Florence - it is, m fact, a remark of smgular breadth 
and scope) 

I should be much interested to hear, whenever you have a little leisure 
to wntc, your opinion of The Cup as an acting drama I suppose Queen 
Mory and Harold must both be counted as dramatic failures Is this a genuine 
success? 

The enclosed paper I have had printed for the benefits of my cold-catching 
friends ^ 

^ ne Corsican Brothers adapted from Dumas’ Lcs Frhes Corses by Dion Bouacault. was 
revived at the Lyceum m September 1880, with Henry Irving and EUen Terry in the leading 

roles From January 3 1881, Tennyson’s Tlie Cup appeared as a lavish curtain-raiser EUen Terry 

"admired The Cup and called it “a great little play/ even though she "always felt herself 
unequal to the demands of the second act ' (Roger Manvcll, Ellen Terry (1968) pp 153 - 4 ) 
Tenn^-son s Queen Alary and Harold had both appeared in London in 1876 the former produced 
by Irving, but Dodgson seems to have missed them 
* In T 7 ie Cup, Synonx, a traitor kills the tetrarch of Galatia and tncs to seduce his wife. Gamma 
With a poisoned cup Gamma kills Synonx and then commits suicide 
’ On Catching Cold is a arcular Dodgson had pnnted for pnvate distnbution quoting three 
excerpts from the work of two medical authonoes, aU suggesting that colds are caught by going 
suddenly from cold to hot surroundings (^Handbook, pp 105-d) 

[ 403 ] 
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With kind regards to Mr Wardcll, love to the children, and best New 
Year wishes for you all, I am 


Is Flossie married yet^^ 


Sincerely yours, 
C L Dodgson 


To A^nes Hull 

MS Keith 

The chestnuts, Guildford 
January 12, 1881 

My darling Aggie, 

We all have to bear disappointments, more or less and even children, 
like you, get their share, however much they long to dnnk “The Cup 
of pleasure So I hope your vexation would not have been very severe if I had 
had to say I could not take you on Monday Tlus time, however, I shall be 
able so perhaps my remarks on the subject of bearing disappointment were 
slightly out of place however they will do for next time I had written to 
ask Mrs Bayne for a bed, and to invite her to come with me to the Lycemn 
She will give the bed, but is not well enough to go Doubtless you arc very 
very sorry she is unwell and will shed a tear or two, winch, on being 
analysed, will be found to be of exactly the same composition as the tears of 
a crocodile 

Your always loving, 

Alice IS a heroine ^ ^ Dodgson 

To Ellen Terry 

MS Houghton 

The chestnuts, Guildford 
January 16, 1881 

Dear Mrs Wardcll, 

Thanks for wntmg I shall have Agnes Hull with me tomorrow - the 
same lovely child whom I brought to see you play Portia ^ Like the washer- 

^ Florence Terry was wed more than a year later, on August ii, 1882, to the “channing” 
soliator WlUiam Moms, a “wealthy** partner in the firm of Ashurst, Moms, Cnsp &. Co (Julia 
Ncilson, Thtsjbr Remembrance (1940), pp 115—6) Horcnce took her farewell from the theatre 
at a matin6e staged for the occasion on June 21, 1882, at the Savoy Among the offerings were 
Manon and Florence Terry m W S Gilbert’s Broken Hearts^ and Manon and Florence, together 
with Ellen Terry and Henry Irvmg m scenes from The Merchant of Venice “The house presented 
a crowded and fashionable appearance ” noted one cntic, “there was a very large audience, 
commented another, and the enthusiasm of the visitors literally overflowed in recalls, floral 
tnbutes, and incessant applause” June 23, 1882, p 9 Era, vol xuv, June 24, 1882, p 7 ) 

After Florence s death in 1896, ^ViUiam Morns mamed Julia Ncilson’s mother, Gertrude Emily 
Neilson, who was already his brother-in-law’s mothcr-m-law, creatmg family relationships that 
defy easy dcscnption 

® On January 10 1880 (seep 364, n 2, above, and Dwncr, p 385) 
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woman m tlic Bab Ballads, “she long has loved you from afar,” and is now 
“d)ang to see Gamma” as her sister reports I dunk I will give that Corsican 
Brothers you so kindly sent me to the said sister, as she has seen the play, but 
I fear no more of my child-ffiends have, so I should not know what to do 
with the furdier copies you offer but many thanks all the same and it 
encourages me to ask a favour for Agnes Hull For I am sure you like giving 
pleasure, and in dus case ^ou would raise die child into die seventh heaven 
of delight, if there is such a thing as a book of die words of The Cup, and if 
you w'ould WTite her name in a copy (“To Agnes from Canmia” or any 
other inscnption you like) and send it round to us (in Stalls 42, 43) To a 
child’s miagination, die actress of a beautiful part (sucli as I feel sure Canuna 
must be) is a fairy-like and unapproachable bemg, and to have such a gift 
&om you at such a moment would make it a memorable night for the rest 
of her life' But I shall not give her any hint that I have suggested this, so 
there will be no disappointment if it doesn’t come ^ 

How can you expect me to give my opmion on The Cup if you won’t 
give yours’ And on the ground diat I “know” so much' I don’t feel as if 
I knew anything - wordi speaking of - about acting But to pretend that 
you know nothing about it is on a par with my saying (for instance), “Don’t 
ask me anything about Euclid” when I have been teaching it for 20 years ' 
However, I’ll give you the opimon of an amateur outsider, as you pay 
me the compliment of asking for it 

I hope the cards reached E[die] and E[ddic] undamaged, and that they 
did not prove to be duplicates of any they had already 

Always sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

If there isn’t a book of The Cup would you send her the “Corsicans”’ I have 
pnnted the enclosed for fnends “ 


’ Here IS Dodgson’j entry in his DianM(p 393) for January 17 " took Agnes to the Lyceum 
to see The Cup and The Corsican Brolhers The first is exquisitely put on, and Ellen Terry as 
IS the perfection of grace, and Irving as the villain very good. But the piece wants 
substance it has one enme m it - Synonx’s plot to obtain Camma, and murder of her husband - 
wd when she has killed him in return, all 1$ done her own death is superfluous and unmeanmg, 
*nd there is no other inadent whatever I had told Mn WardcU I was gomg to brmg Agnes, 
"id had suggested how much it would dehght her to have the book of The Corsican Brothers (if 
“Hie Cup IS not m print) sent round to her, inscribed with her name and at the end of the first 
act the gift was brought, with a charmmg inscription, and accompamed by a bouquet of violets, 
which Agnes declares she will keep the rest of her hfeTo commemorate this occasion Dodgson 
wrote “The Lyceum” for Agnes (see p 411, below) For another account of these events, see 
D^gson to Helen Feilden, pp 417-8 below 

Dodgson may have forgotten that on January li he had already sent Ellen Terry a copy of 
On Catching Cold and enclosed another copy of the circular here. 
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To Edith Blakemore 


MS Bcrol 


Christ Church, Oxford 
February i, 1881 

My dear little friend, 

I have waited since January 27 to thank you for your letter and present, 
that I might be able to say the “scales” had come But as they still don’t 
come, I will wait no longer Thank you very much for all your birthday- 
wishes, and for the “scales,” whatever they are Oh, how puzzled I am to 
guess what they will be like First I think “Dear little thoughtful Edith' She 
knew I was always an invalid, taking heaps of medicine - and she was afraid 
I should take too much So she is sending me a nice pair of medicine-scales 
to weigh It out grain by gram ” Then I dunk “ Oh no, she knows I am fond 
of music so she is sending me a set of‘scales’ to practise on the piano-forte 
or the orgumette Then again I say “ Oh, how stupid I am ’ Why, of 
course it’s a. fish she’s sending me A mce scaly salmon, just to remind me of 
Eastbourne, wrapped up in seaweed, and spnnkled widi sand ” When it 
comes, I wonder which of diesc guesses will turn out to be right' 

Give my kindest regards to your father (who I hope is better than when 
I saw him last) and your modicr, and believe me 

Yours ever affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

Something fails - 
Perhaps the gales - 
Still, there are scales 
On the rails. 

Packed in bales 
With the mails, 

Commg to a writer who regales 
Little friends of his with fairy-tales ^ 

^ Dodgson m town on September 9,1880, ordered an orgumette, an early relation of the player 
piano or pianola, and on the eleventh in Eastbourne he noted that the instrument arrived From 
then on the orgumette took its place alongside other attractions that he brought out for visitors’ 
amusement (Dianes) In 1888 he desenbed the orgumette in chapter v of “Isa’s Visit to Oxford” 

It IS not a very diihcult instrument to play, as you only have to turn a handle round and round 
You put a long piece of paper in, and it goes through the machine, and the holes in the paper 
make different notes play” (Bowman, p 48) Dodgson wrote out a list of instructions for operat¬ 
ing the orgumette, and he told some child fnends that the instrument “had to be fed on paper 
tunes, sometimes as many as a dozen a day In order to vary the performance, says one of the 
child-fncnds, he sometimes put m a paper tunc wrong end first ‘Then they had a tunc backward, 
md stmn found themselves m [the] day before yesterday ”’ (see Helen Marshall Pratt, “Lewis 
Cawoll Friend of Children,” St Nicholas Magazute, v 6 l xxxv, October i3, 1908, pp 1078-82) 

In an unsigned autograph note on a postcard postmarked Oxford, February 3, 1881, 
Dodgson wrote Mrs Blakemore what a catalogue describes as a “cunous note couched in 
astronomical terms Parcel duly received —and proves to be not “Pisces,” but “Libra”- 
repeated thanks to ‘Virgo ’ for her gift’” (Collector, vol Lxn, November 1949, lot 1-2258) 
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To Arthin Acland^ 

MS Dcrol 

[Clinst Cliurdi, Oxford] 
February 7, 1881 

Dear Stew ard. 

Devoured as I am w ith anxiety for die fate of a paper parcel I sent by a 
messenger diis mormng, wliicli I fear will arnve w'et through with snow% 
It occurs to me to suggest, as an idea w ordi your consideration, that it w ould 
be but a small outlay, and one quite worth the while 
of die House to make, to provide for our Messengers 

- first, for dieir own health and comfort m such 
weather, a set of waterproof capes with high collars 

- secondly, for the secunty of our letters and parcels, 
a set of deep baskets (as more easily earned when 
loaded dian square ones) with waterproof covers 

Yours hydrophobically, 

C L Dodgson 



To Marion Tary 

MS Dcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 8, 1881 

My dear Manon, 

It would be a boon, I am sure, to many who, like myself, are hopmg to 
have the pleasure of seeing Masks and Faces, to know which mghts in the 
week Mr Bancroft is to play Tnplct, and which mghts Colley Cibber ® 

The advertisements give no information on this pomt 
Couldn’t you suggest to the Management that you have heard such a 
'vish expressed^ That is my sole and humble petition I am not so darmg as 
to expect a reply to this letter - or to any other ’ 

Affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 

* From 1880 the Steward of Chnst Church waj (Sir) Arthur Herbert Dyke Adand (1847- 
1926) Oxford don, political 6gurc, educational reformer, and co-author of A Handbook of the 
Pohitcal History of Englastd (1882) In i88(5 he was succeeded by (Sir) Michael Ernest Sadler (1861- 
1943) educational pioneer and art patron- 

Dodgson, It appears, did not get to see this revival of Tom Taylor and Charles Reade’s 
comedy (see Dodgson to Ellen Terry p 420 below) Colley Cibber, like Triplet is a leading 
character in the play Manon Terry played Mabel Vane The play ran for more than a hundred 
nights (Wmton Tolies, Tom Taylor and the Victorian Stage (1940) P 94) 
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To Thomas Kish^ 

MS Princeton 

Clinst Cliurch, Oxford 
Fcbniary zi, i88i 

Mr C L Dodgson would be glad to bear about any Steamers m which 
Mr Kish now has shares to dispose of, as he liappens to have between ^300 
>C400 to invest Mr Kish sent him the particulars of a Steamer (no name 
given) last year, as to dimensions, price, etc He W'ould be glad to know what 
It is insured for As to any Steamer in which Mr Kish has a share for sale, 
and recommends as an investment, Mr Dodgson would like to have a list 
of the present shareholders and their holdings and he takes the opportunity 
of asking for a similar list as to tlie Tartessus, as his list is several years old, 
and there have no doubt been many alterations 


To C H. O Daniel 


MS Huntington 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
Marcli 7, 1881 

My dear Daniel, 

Your note was quite a pleasant surprise I had made up my mind that I was 
under the displeasure of Mrs Daniel and yourself for having ventured to 
write such outrageous stuff on such a theme as your child ' And I had tliought 
I had better hold my tongue and let the whole tlung pass into oblivion 
I am pemtent now, and ready to do what I can Give me a week’s law, and 
I will see if any happy thought occurs ^ 


Sincerely yours, 
C L Dodgson 


As early as Apnl 22, 1880 Dodgson was corresponding \Mth Thomas Kish, ship-broker, of 
Sunderland, about investments in shipping Princeton Unnersity has a file of ts\enty-four letters 
from Dodgson to Kish, most of them dealing wth the minutiae of shares, statements, dividends 
an a te January 7, 1882) about the share of insurance due to him because of the 

wreck of the Taiiusiis on December li, i88i, on her way out of the port ofBilbao (Lloyds List, 
uccembcr 13 1881 p 14, and December 17, 1881, p 10) The Houghton Collection contains 
one letter to Kish, the Berol CollecUon five 

h rompoKd a set of seven four-line stanzas to help celebrate Rachel Darnel’s fint 

tohday Tl,e Carla,id of Rachel (only thirty-six copies sscre prmted), the most illustnous of the 
fn^n^ productions contains eighteen poems, one each by Daniel and seventeen “unknown 
Cosse Andrew Lang, J A Symonds, Robert Bndges, Edmund 

NonrmrVi s B I, ^ (Dodgson s contribution is repnntcd m Collected Verse, pp 330-1 and 
Hanl^nl ^ ^ ^r/ie/n m the Huntington Library Sec 

Ayres, “Lewis Carroll and 77 ,e Carla,uJ 0/Rachel ’ H,„Lslo,i 
Library B„llet„i vol v, October 1941, pp 141-S and [Falconer Madan], 77 ^ Dm.ie/Press 1921) 
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To RtcharJ ’Espiassc 

MS ’Espinassc 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 7, 1881 

Dear ’Espinassc, 

Your unanswered letter of October 22 has long reproached me, standing 
uncrossed-out among my memoranda But every day brings so many letters 
to answer and so many dungs to do, that when once a letter gets into Ac 
state of “may be answered any day” it often waits a long while I cherished 
the intention for some time of going to call on your son* in his loneliness as 
a Freshman (and aforlion as an Unattached) but the convement afternoon 
never seemed to come By diis tune, I hope, even if he has not entered a 
College, he will have acquired fnends enough of his o%sm age to be indepen¬ 
dent of sucli consolauons I am often asked to recommend a College, but 
can only say that dierc is little to choose between them, except diat Balhol 
IS usually Aought best for any one ainung at high honours, but as to economy, 
an economical man can live for about die same sum now, w erever c is 
Christ Church used to have more temptations than odicr places, we had so 
many noblemen and nch gentleman-commoners domg nothing But those 
orders arc now abolished, and we get hardly any noblemen now, even as 

commoners’* , „ 

My broAct Edwin made up lus mind a year or two ago t lat is ca 
was to Missionary work, and went to Zanzibar but the ague was too *****‘^ 
for him, and he came back m a few months He dien fixed on Ac small 
island of Tnsun da Cunha (about 100 people, I believe) and is now at St 
Helena, waiung for a chance of being earned to that scldom-yisited place 
It IS a nustakc, I think he imght be cmmcntly useful m a large London 
pansh. and I hope he may yet find himself in some such sphere Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


> n.c son W.S R.chard Talbot ’Esp.nassc (186^-19^6). who f 

giatcm Oaober 1880 and migrated to Brascnosc. where he took h.s B ^ ^ 

Assistant Master at Ardingly CoUege (1884) and Rector of Adwell-wth-S^tlyWcston (1900) 

* Clause a8 C'Certa.nDmma.L abolished”) ‘^e Chn« Chmch Orta<« (Oxford) 
Act of 1867 (30 and 31 Viet. cap Lxxvi) prohibited from 1869 on distinctions m ropcct of 
Academical dress, designation. College charges, or College 

Members ofthc House, not bcingjunior Students nor Exhibitioners WT oiunm 

on the subject, see Henry L Thompson, Chrut Church (1900), pp 57-9. 131-2. I 95 n. 

andE G W Bill and J F A Mzson, Chnst Church and Reform, 18^0-1867 (197 ). PP 4 , 39 . 

Cheshire (1873-5) Helmslcv (1875-7) and All Souls’. Shrewsbury (18^-9) Edsvm Hctoo 
D odgson becILc Pnnapal (for the Universities Mission to Central Afnea) Jeh- 

m Zanzibar (1879) and thtm wTnt (for the Soaety for the Propagation of the Gospe^ y a 
missionary to the island of Tristan da Cunha (1880) For more on Edwins career see p 534 , 
m 3 below 
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To A^ncs Hull 

MS Keith 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 25, i88r 

My own Aggie, 

(Though, when I think of all the pain you have given me, I feel inclined 
to put the syllables m another order and say, “My Agg own le'”) Of course 
I guessed at once, when I heard that you knew I had been delayed by the 
snow in getting from London to Oxford,’ that you had read the paragraph 
in The Tunes beginning “One of the passengers delayed on this occasion wc 
need not name it will be enough to tell our readers tliat he was the most 
(hstingmshed man m England Not only the tallest, the strongest, the most 
beautiful - he ts all that, but that would be little He is also tlic wisest, the 
most amiable, the most, etc , etc , etc ,” and I was going to write to you to 
say how vexed I was that die Editor had made the description so plain, and 
that I had begged him not to let any one know I had been in that tram - but 
on second thoughts, I deaded that the most truly modest course would be 
not to write about myself so I say no more 
Do you know Tennyson’s poem beginning 

It IS die miller’s daughter. 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 

That I would be the jewel 
That sparkles in her ear?^ 

Well, you will be interested to hear that I have luckily found (among some 
old papers of Mr Tennyson’s) the original manuscript It is very much tom 
I will give you an exact copy over the page He has altered it very much 
since The first tide was “How an Elderly Person took a^Young Person to the 
Play, but could not get her away again ’’ And he had begun it in quite a 
different metre 

Two went one day 
To visit the play 
One came away 
The other would stay 

And then he seems to have changed his mmd, and written it as I now give 
It you 

Your ever loving, 
Lewis Carroll 


^ Wind and snow soon set in [on January i8] and London had such a day as it has not seen 
for many years Cabs almost disappeared from the streets, but by good luck I secured one ” 
{Diaries, p 394) 

• In “The Miller’s Daughter,” 1 172 actually reads "That trembles m her ear ” 
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It IS the lawyer’s daughter 
And she is grown so dear, so dear 
She costs me, m one evemng, 

The mcome of a year • 

“You can’t have childrms love,” she cned 
“Unless you choose to fee ’em 
“And what’s your fee, Child^’’ I replied 
She smiply said “Lyceum ’’ 


We saw The Cup I hoped she’d say 
“I’m grateful to you - very ’’ 

She murmured, as she turned away, 
“That lovely Ellen Terry 
Compared with her, the rest,” she cned 
“Arejust hke two or three um- 
berellas standing side by side > 

O gem of the Lyceum ’’ 


We saw Two Brothers I confess 
To me they seemed one man. 

“Now which IS which, Child^ Can you guess^’’ 

She cned “A-course I can 
Bad puns hke this I always dread. 

And am resolved to flee ’em 
And so I left her there, and fled, 

She lives at the Lyceum ^ 

' The verse, entitled “The Lyceum,” is mduded in CoUected Verse, p 332, and Nonesuch, 
PP 838-40 The manuscript (Keith) is reproduced on the next page Dodgson also composed an 
acrostic verse for Agnes, probably m the early days of their fnendship It was published in 
Colhngwood, p 364, and reprinted in CoUected Verse, p 333 Nonesuch, pp 840—1 

Around my lonely hearth, to-night. 

Ghostlike the shadows wander 
Now here, now there, a childish sprite, 

Earthbom and yet as angel bnght. 

Seems near me as I ponder 

Gaily she shouts the laughmg air 
Echoes her note of gladness - 
Or bends herself with earnest care 
Round fiury-fortress to prepare 
Gnm batdement or turret-stair - 
In childhood s merry madness' 

New raptures still hath youth in store 
Age may but fondly chensh 
Half-faded memories of yore - 
Up, craven heart! repme no more' 

Love stretches hands from shore to shore 
Love IS, and shall not pensh * 
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It IS the lawyer’s daughter” - poem to Agnes Hull, 
the missing words are supplied m the printed text overleaf 
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To A B. Frost 

MS cop> Roscnbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
Apnl 5, 1881 

Dear Mr Frost, 

It IS difficult to fmd words winch will express, as strongly as I wish, how 
thoroughly I adnurc your pictures to die ghost-poem They really arc wonder¬ 
ful I sent on all the blocks die same day to Messrs Dalzicl, that they may put 
the cutting of them in hand at once Those on paper I will send on very soon 
(with the exception of the one which I am rcturmng to you), but there is 
no huny, as he will have his hands quite full for some time to come The 
plan, of draw'ing on paper, and photographing that on to wood, wull do 
perfeedy well I have consulted Mr Dalzicl about it, and also Mr G du 
Mauncr, the Punch artist, and both arc quite m favour of that method 
The enclosed picture is the solitary exception to the collection you have 
sent and I candidly adnut I do not like the man m it I wnll try to put my 
reasons into an intelligible form He is, to my mmd, too real in his anger to 
be funny If you were illustrating Oliver Twist, such a man would be quite 
m charartcr for “Bill Sikes murdenng Nancy ” And the warrmng-pan 
(taken m connection \vith his savage expression) is too really murderous a 
weapon The little ghost bcggmg for mercy is perfectly charmmg - but the 
man has “murder” written in his face, and would temfy young readers more 
than amuse them Also I don’t think his night-shirt (though of course quite 
proper) is at all an artistic costume I think a flowery drcssing-gowm would 
do much better I think he ought to be a gende man who has been terrified 
and worried mto imusual violence, which should be preposterous and 
burlesque also I think a pillow or bolster would be more hopelessly useless 
for exterminating ghosts, and therefore more comic than a warrmng-pan, 
which would really be a very deadly weapon I can t draw, myself (a remark 
which the enclosed sketch makes qiute superfluous), but this wdl perhaps 
give you a better idea, than words alone would, of what I have in my head 
I hope you wnll be able to patch the drawing with a bit of paper, so as to 
save the trouble of drawing a new ghost.^ 

The naturalists I think are a great improvement on the Margate swells ^ 
The Inn Spectre is first-rate ^ but really it will not do to begin specifying all 
that has dehghted me in the drawings I should never get it all said 

* See overleaf for both Dodgson’s and Frost’s versions of the illustration. 

* Seep 401, above 

’ Ghost Inspector Kobold (see p 415, below) examines the contents of houses to determine, 
among other thmgs the quahty of wine kept in them 

Port-wme, he says, when rich and sound, 

"Warms his old bones like nectar 
And as the inns, where it is found. 

Are his especial hunting-ground. 

We call him the Inn-Spectre 




Dodgson’s version of a " pillow or bolster 
for exterminating ghosts” 
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You have not yet told me whether you think you can make anything of 
the “Five little girls” I may as well name the poems I tliink of oiiiilliiij^ 
“A Valentine,” “A Double Acrostic” (which, even if I include it, docs not 
seem to give material for a picture) and “The Elections to the Hebdomadal 
Council,” a political poem of by-gone interest 1 will look over my MS and 
see if I have anything, not yet printed, worth including ^ 

What do you think we had better have as frontispiece to the book (if it 
has one at all) 

Don’t trouble any more about those books of Meigs’ I fancy it was some 
other writer I had seen quoted I can’t find any references to such books by 
Meigs 

As to the money, never scruple to mention it, whenever you would like 
more I have ordered /jioo to be paid to your credit w’lth Morns, Walrond, 
& Co So I shall be ahead of you again But please spend it as you like Don t 
again be so particular about not draw'ing the money till you have done work 
to correspond Believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Helen FetUen 

MS Davis 

Chnst Church, 0\ford 
April 12, 1881 

My dear Helen, 

I have behaved very badly to you m leaving your two interesting (they 
are always thnt) letters, the first of tliem dated December 4, 1880, so long 
unanswered So, before saying anything out of my own head, I will try to 
make some appropnate remarks on them 

’ For “A Game of Fives,” see pp 305, n 1, 306, 398, n 4, above Dodgson included ‘ A 
Valentine” m Rhyme? and Reason? after all, it 1$, he points out m the headnote, a vene “sent 
to a friend who had complained that I was glad enough to see him when he came, but didn't seem 
to miss him if he stayed away” (see p 29, n 3, above) He also included ”A Double Acrostic” 
(which he wrote while listening to the music of the Chnst Church Dali, June 25, 1S67, and 
published for the first time in Phanlasmagona) but omitted ”Thc Elections to the Hebdomadal 
Counal” (a satincal verse that he wrote on November 3, i86(5, and had pnnted pnvately as a 
pamphlet, for more on which, see Handbook, pp 36-7) 

* The frontispiece illustrates a verse on p 30 of Rhyme? and Reason ’ The ghost recounts some 
of his experiences (see p 400 above) 

I’ve haunted dungeons, castles, towers - 
Wherever I was sent 
I’ve often sat and howled for hours, 

Drenched to the skin with dnving showers. 

Upon a battlement. 

* In a letter Dodgson wrote to Frost on January 30 1879 (MS Roscnbach), he asked the 
artist to procure for him some medical books by a Dr Meigs, pubhshed m Philadelphia Frost 
probably asked Dodgson to be more speafic, because there were at least two Meigses who could 
qualify, father and son, both writers on medical subjects 
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And first, many thanks for your history of the “ Ober-Ammergau 
Passion-Play ” I am ver)^ much mtcrcstcd in reading accounts of tliat play 
and I thorouglily believe in the deep religious feeling witli whicli the actors 
go through It but would not like to sec it myself I should fear diat for tlic 
rest of one’s life the Gospel History^ and the acccssones of a theatre would be 
assoaated m the most uncomfortable way I am very fond of the theatre, 
but I had rather keep my ideas and recollections of it quite distinct from those 
about die Gospels 

Next in your letter come many questions about the Tcriy's I have not 
seen any of them, to speak to, for a long time but I went to the Haymarket 
and die Lyceum last vacation At die Haymarket I saw School,^ in which 
Manon plays charmingly It was the i8th ofjanuar)', the day of that fearful 
storm in London, and the streets were all snow but I had got tiekets for 3, 
so we braved it, two young ladies (I hardly care to go to a theatre alone 
now) and self The theatre was nearly empty about 100 stalls being empty 
out of (116 1 dunk it was) Besides the 16 or so in the stalls, diere were 20 or 
30 other people dotted about I never saw so curious a sight The company 
seemed to think it rather fiin dian otherwise or perhaps they wanted to 
reward the few who had been brave enough to come At any rate they seemed 
to act their best 

At the Lyceum (to which I took one of the loveliest children in London 
- aged 13 -1 wish I could show' her to you) we saw The Cup and The Corsican 
Brothers The Cup is a lovely poem, and the scenery, grouping, etc, arc 
beyond all praise but really as a play there is nothing in it There are just tu’o 
events in it The villam (Mr Irving) tries to carry off Gamma and kills her 
husband — and afterwards wants her to marry him and share his throne 
Whereupon she does the (dramatically) obvious thing, accepts hun, and 
makes a poisoned cup a very early ingredient of the mamage-ceremony 
Both dnnk it, so both die Why she should die, Mr Tennyson only knows f 
I suppose he would say, **It gives a roundness and fmish to the thing So it 
may, but a heroine who would poison herself for that must have an almost 
morbid fondness for roundness and finish I must tell you, I think, of a grace- 
fhl act of kindness on the part of Miss Ellen Terry I had happened to be 
Writing to her a few days before, and told her I was going to bring a child 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of hers (“She is like the washerwoman in 
the Bab Ballads,” I said “she long has loved you from afar”) and that we 
should be in the centre of tlie stalls So, after the ist Act of The Corsican 
Brothers the box-keeper came along our row of stalls, and presented witli 
Miss Ellen Terry’s compliments” a roll of paper and a lovely bouquet of 
violets The roll we found contained one of the illustrated books of The 
Corsican Brothers, inscribed in some such words as these Gamma would 
have sent the words of The Cup, but they arc not pnnted So she begs Agnes 
Hull to accept this with her love Given at our Temple of Artemis — signed, 

^ A conicdy by T Robertson 
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Camilla ” Wasn’t it pretty of licr? The child was m ecstasies of delight, and 
nursed the bouquet all tlic way home “And you must send her heaps of 
love she said “you know she sent me her love I don’t think I ever saw 
her look so graceful as she docs in the long trailing silk robe (a light sea- 
green) which she wears as Camilla ^ 

Miss F Terry was engaged to Mr Cox,® but it is broken off 
I haven’t ever seen Mdme Modjeska but every one, that has, praises her 
I am charmed witli your neighbours m the theatre, who supposed her to 
be playing Mane Stuart ex tempore ' (“Gagging the part,’’ to use stage-slang 
And now what can I say on my own account^ Shall I send you a Dutch 
version of Alice with about 8 of die pictures done large m colours ' It would 
do well to show to little children ^ I dunk of trying a coloured Alice myself 
- a “nursery edition ’’® What do you think of it^ 

If you won’t think me very vain, I will add the verses I sent Agnes to 
commemorate our visit to the Lyceum I told her they had been found on a 
torn piece of paper, of which I sent a facsimile 
Kindest regards to your mother 

Always yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Ellen Terry 

MS Houghton 

Christ Church, Oxford 
April 14, 1881 

Dear Mrs Wardcll, 

Thanks, much, for your letter I have taken you at your word - or perhaps 
I should say “at your silence’’ - and have sent off to my cousin Miss Wilcox® 
die beautiful MS of Miss Robertson Ramsay ’ I shall tell her not to let it 
go beyond her family-circle 

I have read of a good many serious crimes in History (particularly among 
the later Roman Emperors), but none, I think, quite so black-hearted and 

1 See pp 404-S, above 
® Unidentified 

’ Helena Modjtska-Chlapowska (1844-1909), Polish actress, was playing Mary Stiurt at the 
Court Theatre in an adaptation of the Schiller play 

* The Dutch edition is undated, but probably appeared in 1875 {Handbook, pp 78-80, Warren 
Weaver, Alice in Many Tongues (1964), pp 56-7) 

‘ Tlie publication history of The Nursery "Alice” is a talc of enormous tangles Selwyn H 
Goodacrc has sorted out many of the problems connected with the book and has provided 
evidence that five vanants appeared with 18S9 on the titlc-pagf and three with i 5 po The pubhea- 
tion date was, he argues convinangly, 1890 (see his "The Nursery ‘Alice’ A Bibliographical 
Essay,”Jabberwocky, Autumn 1975, pp 100-19, sec also the other essays on the book in the same 
issue of Jabberu'ochy, and Handbook, pp 147-8) For more on The Nursery “Alice,’ sec Dodgson 
to the Duchess of Albany, p 749, below 
0 Probably Margaret » Unidentified 
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cold-blooded as what you so calmly propose - to ask your nice little Scotch 
girl call her “little,” and I ha\c no doubt she is "nice”) to hand over, 
to a person she has never even seen, tlic fruits of so many hours’ work ' No 
doubt it has been “a labour of love” to her copying it out and I wouldn’t 
on my consideration deprive her of it Please never even hmt such a thing 
to her ^ 

However, that enme I forgive-as well as anotlier equally heinous one, 
of never referring to any letter of mine when you are answenng it so that 
no question I ask has even die slightest chance of ever being answered ' I am 
one of those feeble natures that forgives from very laziness even dungs that 
"lambs cannot forgive No, Betsy, nor worms forget 
And whom must I thank, I w'onder, for the pretty “little farewell token” 
-the dumb pnmrosc “diat speaks widiout the pain of words”? (Whose 
words, I also wonder’)^ In lack of odier information, and seeing diat you 
Will never allude to mj question in any future letter, I shall regard it as 
coming from you and Edic And I won’t take it quite as a “farewell token” 
as I hope to see both again, some day It would be very enjoyable to come, 
as you suggest, some day where I can see somcdiing of die stage-mysteries - 
and all the more if you will supply me with a companion (Edie to wit) in 
die stage-box 

I have not lived all these years without being able fully to sympathise with 
you in the wretchedness of being “tired ” It is the general cry of human life, 

I think, from die cradle to the grave “So tired, so tired, my heart and I 
I wonder if die life of a day is lueaut to symbolise die life of threescore years 
and ten It is so startlingly like it the fresh vigour of the first hour or two 
and the strength of noonday work and die “ tiredness” that begins to creep 
on through Ac afternoon and last (I suppose) Ae contented weariness of 
die old man, when he “wraps Ac drapery of his coucli About him, and lies 
down to pleasant dreams ”® Well, Ac “afternoon” is pleasant enough after 
all. “ored” as one sometimes is May you find it so when you come to it 
But you arc in all Ac blaze of noonday just now 
Please always excuse yourself from wnting to me when you don’t feel up 
to It 

Yours always sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


^ For an explanation of the first two paragraphs of this letter, sec Dodgson to Agnes Hull, 
P +22, below 

* Dickens’s Martin Chuzzltwit (1844), chapter 49 
We have not been able to determine whose words these are 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, “My Heart and I,” stanzas iv and v 
William Cullen Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,’ 1 73 
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To Ellen Terry 

MS Houghton 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
April 15,1881 

Dear Mrs Wardcll, 

I am going down tomorrow, for the few remaining days of die vacation 
(I probably return on Wednesday, or TJuirsday at latest) to “The Chestnuts, 
Guildford,” and I am taking with me my fnend Mr Sampson, who is the 
other mathematical Lecturer here We had planned to go up to town on 
Monday (as he has to be here again on Tuesday) to see Masks and Faces^ - but 
I have just remembered diat it is not a night when Mr Bancroft plays Triplet 
(at least Polly told me he does it Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday) and I don t 
care to see Mr Cecil do it So we shall probably not come to town at all, 
unless It were possible to get into the Lyceum I feel sure that, on the 2nd 

mght of a new piece, no outsider has a chance of a/iclic/, not even at Mitchell’s,® 

without sending a fortnight beforehand So I wntc this on die wild chance 

diat you may be able to smuggle us in somehow If you cant do it, don t 

trouble to write I shall understand silence to mean a negative ® 

Mr Sampson was widi me at Shankhn a few years ago, and I introduced 

him to Marion and Florence at Dr Giraud’s * , 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To his cousm Dorothea Wtlcox^ 

Incomplete MS Wilcox 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
Apnl 21, 1881 

My dear Dora, 

You never told me the address of the boarding-school you are going to, 
nor the name of the nustress I understood from you that she does not open 

^ The sixth revival of Tom Taylor and Charles Rcade’s comedy, at the Haymarket Marion 
Terry appeared first as Mabel Vane and later took over the lead. 

* J Mitchell Ltd , theatre ticket offices, 33 Old Bond St and other addresses 

® “With Sampson to London to see 77 ;c Cup and 77 /e Belle’s Strala^nu [the eighteenth- 
century comedy by Hannah Cowley] at the Lyceum, As it is only the and mght of the latter, we 
had no chance of tickets, at such short notice, in the ordinary way but I wrote on Friday to Miss 
E Terry, and she sent 2 stalls that had been returned” {Diaries, p 395) 

* On June 21, 1874, Dodgson on the Isle of Wight “called on Mrs Terry at Dr Giraud’s, an 
old Ihend ofhers” (Diaries, p 330) Herbert John Giraud (1817-88), physician, chemist, botanist, 
sometime Dean of the Faculty ofMediane of Bombay University, became an acquaintance of 
Dodgson s and Dodgson later called on him and his family from time to time 

“ Mary Dorothea Wilcox (1859-1935) was the youngest child of Dodgson’s Whitburn rela¬ 
tives On June 20, 1879, when she was staying at Guildford, he took her to visit the Brighton 
Aquanum, and four days later to the Court Theatre m London to sec T W Robertson’s Ladles 
Battle Dora and an older sister visited Dodgson the day before he wrote this letter (Diajues, p 3®°) 
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letters addressed to the children - but whether tliat is the rule of the school, 
or whether you have made an arrangement with her that your letters arc 
tiot to be treated like those of the other little girls, you did not say 
I fear I cannot justify myself in the extravagance of a trip to London merely 
for one piece of amusement but if I can find any reasonable excuse for 
conung before you lca\ c school, and if the mistress say's you arc not under 
punishment that day, and diat you may come out with me - why, then wc 
might make an expedition to the Soho Bazaar,^ or some other excitement 
suitable to y'our years “ 


To A^tus Hull 

MS Keith 

Christ Church, Oxford 
Apnl 21, 1881 

My darling Aggie, 

(Oh yes, I know quite well what you’re saying-“Why can't die man 
take a hmP He nught have seen that die beginning of my last letter w'as 
meant to show that my affection was cooling dowmWhy, of course I saw 
It' But is that any reason why mine should cool down, to match^ I put it to 
you as a reasonable young person - one who, from always arguing with 
Alice for an hour before getting up, has had good practice m Logic - haven’t 
I a nght to be affectionate if I hke^ Surely, just as much as you have to be 
as unaffcctionatc as yon like And of course you mustn’t think of writing a bit 
more than you feel no, no, truth before all thmgs') (Cheers Ten minutes 
allowed for refreshment) I came up to town on Monday with Mr Sampson 
(some of you have met him at Eastbourne) to see The Cup and The Belle’s 
Stratagem, and on Tuesday I made a call or two before going back to Guild¬ 
ford, and passed High Street, Kensington I had turned it (half) over in 
(half of) my mind, the idea of calling at 55 But Common Sense said, “No 
Aggie will only tease you by offermg you the extremity of her left ear to 
kiss, and ^vlll say, ‘This is for the last time, Mr Dodgson, because I’m going 
to be sixteen next month’’ ’’ “Don’t you know,” said Common Sense, 
“that last tunes of anything arc very unpleasant? Better avoid it, and wait till 
her sixteenth birthday is over then you’ll be on shaking-hands terms, which 
will be calm and comfortable ” “You are right. Common Sense,” said I 

111 go and call on other young ladies ” 

Now, you needn’t yawm so, and say, “What a tiresome letter this is ’ 

' The Soho Bazaar was a landmark on the north-west comer of Soho Square for most of the 
nmcteemh century, and according to one source, was “at the head of its class ” The stalls and 
open counters, “run mainly by females, specialized m articles worn by ladies and children.” For 
nmre on the subject, see Knight's Cyclopaedia of London (1851), p 762 
The close and signature have been cut away 
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I’m going to tell you something about The Cup, that will interest you 
A lady (a cousin of mine) wrote to me that she wished very much to read it 
- and could I get her a sight of it^ (as it isn’t published) So I wrote to ask 
the gem of the Lyceum if she could help us Immediately there came a parcel 
by book-post, contaimng, first, her own printed copy, inscribed “Ellen 
Terry, from A Tennyson,” with corrections in Tennyson s hand, and 
memoranda of hers about attitudes and expression of face, etc (what they 
call “business” on die stage) all of which made it extremely interesting, so 
that, though I found afterwards that tins copy had been packed by mistake, 
I’m very glad die mistake was made The other book was a written copy of 
the first, in an album, beautifully written out by a young lady, a friend of 
hers I sent back die printed one, and I’ve sent the other to my cousin to 
read If Miss Terry allows me, I dunk of copying it out before I return it to 
her And if I do, perhaps some day, when you’re a very good girl indeed, and 
haven’t been cross that day, I may let you look at it - with one eye What’ 
Won’t that content you^ What a greedy thing you arc’ Well then, you 
may use both eyes 

The Belle's Stratagem I don’t mucli care for But it has two very funny 
scenes One where “Letitia Hardy” (Miss E Terry), in order to play a tnck 
on “Doncourt” (Mr Irving), who has been ordered (in some will or other) 
to marry her, pretends to be a boisterous country-girl the odicr where 
Doncourt, in order to avoid marrying her, pretends to be mad Mr Irving 
can be very funny when he likes and as for her comic acting, no words will 
desenbe it ’ You had better try and imagine it 

Well, I expect you’ll say, “This letter is quite long enough, Mr Dodgson ’’ 
So I’ll leave off 

With best love a vos scetirs (I hope that’s good French), I am 

Your loving fnend, 
CLD 


To Mrs. V Blakcmore 

MS NYPL 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
April 25, 1881 

Dear Mrs Blakemore, 

I have too long allowed you to credit me with the intention of sending 
dear httle Edith a birthday present I had no idea it tvas her birthday it was 
simply an extraordinary comcidence ’ To be quite candid, if I had known, 
I should have waited awhile I never give my httle fnends birtliday presents 
It IS a very dangerous precedent to establish, for one who has so many child- 
fnends as I have However, I am very glad she was pleased 

One or two of my little friends call it “German” and in one case the 
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mother has made the same nustakc and writes her hope that “Blanche will 
some day be able to read the Gcnnan By tlic way, this same mother has 
wntten, “No doubt you meant it for her birthday” ' So I suppose I only 
missed that by a day or two 

I shall be truly glad when you can send me a better report of Mr Blake- 
more’s health I hope Pans may benefit lum 
What a World-Wide sensation Lord Bcaconsfield’s death® seems to have 
caused To me it seems we have lost quite the greatest statesman of our time 
The Bishop of Liverpool preached die Umversity Sermon yesterday after¬ 
noon, and concluded ^vlth a most interesting and eloquent passage about 
him Avoiding all political allusions whatever, he simply drew two grand 
lessons from his career, for all of us to lay to heart One, the courage of going 
forward alone in the course one feels to be nght, “widiout waiting help¬ 
lessly, as we are so apt to do, for some one to join us ” The other, perse¬ 
verance imdcr defeat and discouragement “No man ever led a imnonty as 
he did ” In this he seems to me to stand m contrast with his great nval 
I don’t dunk he could ever have brought himself, as Gladstone did, to retire 
from the leade^hip of his part)-^ directly they were beaten, and then, as soon 
as they had recovered diemselves, put himself at dieir head again 
With very kind regards to Mr Blakemore, and much love to Edith, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S Please thank Edith for her nice letter, and tell her it is five Jays since 
I have hit any o£ my pupds on the nose ^vlth the paper-cutter And that I have 
as much love to send her firom the bear as from the frogs, and as much from 
die frogs as from the bear Their love for her is exactly the same which is 
Very curious, for they never mention her to each other, or to any one but me 


To his cousin Dorothea Wilcox 

Incomplete MS Wilcox 

Christ Church, Oxford 
Apnl 25, 1881 

My dear Dora, 

What a curious school it must be * I never heard of httle girls so injudi¬ 
ciously managed I could understand your bemg allowed to go to the 
5 u;eeis-shop (if it is close by) alone But really, to allow the children to go out 
walking wi^ soi-disant “cousins” ' I must speak to Miss What’s-her-name 
about It, and give her a piece of my mmd 

^ Dodgson, had probably been sending out copies of the Dutch Alice 
* He died on April 19 
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The question now arises - should you be up to going to tlic R A at 7^ a ni 
so as to be there by 8’ That is the way to sec the pictures and I may be 
coming up m May for that purpose I should go to a tlicatrc in tlie evening, 
and to the R A next morning, but I suppose you would not be equal to the 
fatigue of doing both So perhaps we had better ask Miss Thingumbob to 
say which she thinks best for your physical and mental constitution ^ 


To A^nes Hull 

MS KciUi 

Christ Church, Oxford 
April 30, 1881 

Hateful Spider, 

(You are quite right It doesn't matter a bit how one begins a letter, nor, for 
the matter of that, how one goes on with it, or even how one ends it - and 
It comes awfully easy, after a bit, to write coldly - easier, if possible, than 
to wnte warmly For instance, I have been wnting to tlie Dean, on College 
business, and began the letter, “Obscure Animalcule,” and he is foolish 
enough to pretend to be angry about it, and to say it wasn’t a proper style, 
and that he will propose to the Vice-Chancellor to expel me from the Uni¬ 
versity and it is all your fault') No, I fear I daren’t send the preaous book® 
to your house it was only lent me for myself and my cousin But I daresay 
I shall have it, or a copy of it, with me at Eastbourne, and then, any day you 
happen to lounge in, by yourself (I tliink I see you doing it ’) just to amuse 
yourself with my books, or photographs, or orguincttc, while I go on with 
my work, but still keepmg one eye on you to see you do no mischief- why, 
I don’t rmnd your reading a few lines of it, witli one eye, with your other 
eye all the while beaming with gratitude on me 
What did Amyatt think of The Colonel'^ A friend here tells me it is 
“uttet rubbish”' 

And so farewell 

Ever scornfully yours, 
CLD 


Tell Ahee, widi my love. I’m going to send her Knot V * Has she got m 
and IV? Love to Jessie Love to Evie 


^ Again Dodgson’s dose and signature have been cut away 
* See Dodgson to Agnes Hull, p 422, above 

! lir-? ““icdy opened at the Pnnee of Wales Theatre on February 2 

m A TmSd Apartments.” which appeared in the Monthly Packet for April, ,t appears as Knot II 
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To A. B. Frost 

MS cop) Roscnbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 5, 1881 

Dear Mr Frost, 

Your delightful packet of drawngs arnved yesterday I read the letter 
first, and was much alarmed for the result That you should have fimshed 
all the pictures widiout any further consultation as to treatment seemed to 
me to involve^rcdf nsk that I should have to reject many As to “Hiawadia” 
m particular, I felt a sad presentmient that I should have to send you back 
the whole set' It has been a most pleasant surpnse to find that I can not only 
accept all (with the exception of the 2 inclosed) but that I am really channed 
Avith them as a whole, and most of all ^vlth the “Hiawatha’ ones 
Your great success this tune is, I think, the “ Stunning Cantab and it is 
worth all the fangue you have inflicted on your unfortimate model to have 
produced so perfect a picture An artistic fnend, to whom I showed the 
pictures, gives the palm to the sulky boy I don’t think there is much to 
choose between diem both arc first-rate ^ 

Now as to the two I am sending back for alteration 
“The wild man’’ does not seem to me to have enough interest m it for 
a full-page - his whole face I dunk should be shoivn Also that eye, with all 
the effort 1 can make to realise it as Itis, docs not seem to me to belong to 
hum The pump is excellent, and the man would do very well, if you could 
stick a bit of paper over his head and shoulders and draw them again so as 
to give a better view of his face Once more I venture to enclose one of my 
own hopeless scrawls, to give you a notion of what the words suggest to me 
I doubt if your man suggests the idea at all forcibly, of weary ^ 

^ The “Stunning-CanUb” is the third of Frost’s six dravsings for Dodgson s spoof on photo- 
griphy as a fashion of the day, w ntten m the metre of Longfelloss s Indian poem (see next page) 

Next the Son, the Stunning-Cantab 
He suggested curves of beauty. 

Curves pervadmg all his figure. 

Which the eye might Ibllow onward, 
nil they centred m the breast-^in. 

Centred m the golden breast-^in. 

He had learnt it all from Ruskin 

The $ulk> boy ’ is the fiftli draw ing (see next page) 

Last, the youngest son w as taken 
Very rough and thick his hair was. 

Very round and red his face was, 

Very dusty was his jacket. 

Very fidgety his manner 

* Dodgson s • hopeless ’ scrawl is missing but the ‘wnld man” is Frost s full-page drawang 
for “Poeta Ht, Non Nasatur ’ (which Dodgson first published m College Rhymes in 1862 sec 
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Tlic prccoaous infant on tlic old man’s knee (die old man himself is 
capital) IS to my mind too suggestive of ^\ atcr on the brain to be comic 
The man being of nonnal proportions makes die child look a sort of mon¬ 
ster I confess I should like that head reduced Give him a wise old face if ) ou 
like, but not a head so suggestive of disease * 

As to the vanous points raised in )our letter. 

(1) “Atalanta in Camden-Town” I’m afraid has rather a vulgar tonc- 
snll I hope }ou will keep clear of conuiion-place “gents” and their “young 
women ” Why should the) not be m classical costume’ But there is little 
use in suggesting this, as I suppose )Ou will have draw'n it long before this 
reaches you - 

(2) As to “A Game of Fives,” I think )our idea excellent-to draw a 
head-piece for die ist verse, and a tail-piccc for die last, and a full-page 
picmre for the v am effort to hook young men ^ 

I cannot easily say how heartily I apprcaate die great trouble you have 
taken with this book, and the glorious pictures ) ou have made for it. I sin¬ 
cerely hope It may have sale enough to make ) our talent more known to 
the world dian it has yet been If I ever get anodicr fairy'-tale fimshed, diat 
will, I hope, be a real help to your reputation, as bodi book and pictures 
wall be new, and it will have a much larger sale than this repnnt has any 
chance of 

Our account is very near a balance again, I suppose I will have another 
£50 paid to your credit 

I have got dirough the winter all nght, diank you, and I am very' glad to 
hear you can give such a cheerful report of your liealdi 

Always sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

HanJbooL p 15), a satincal vetse on how to be a poet The "wild man" (see next page) enters 
svhen the speaker 1$ explaimng about wnting epithets 

" Of these ’wdd,’ ‘lonely,’ 'weary,’ ‘strange,’ 

Arc much to be preferred ’’ 

"And will It do O will it do 
To take them m a lump - 
As ‘the wild man went his weary way 
To a strange and lonely pump’’’’ 

“Nay, luy' You must not hastily 
To such conclusionsjump ’’ 

' Frost must have redrawn the picture, it appears as the first illustration for "Poeta Fit, Non 
Nasdtur ’’ The youth asks the questions about becoming a poet, the old man answers them 
(sec next page) 

’ Dodgson’s parody m the Swmbume metre appeared anonymously m Piimh on July 27 1867 
Handbook, p 41) Only one Frost drawnng accompanies the parody m RJiyme? and Reason^ 
(on p 187) 

* Only two drawings accompany “A Game of Fives ’ a head-piece and the full-page drawing 
(see Rhyme^ and Reason^, pp 120-1) 
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To Lord Sflhshury 

MS Hatfield 

Clmst Churdi, Oxford 
May 19, 1881 

Dear Lord Salisbury", 

In ventunng to send you the enclosed paper,^ I hope you \snll acquit me 
of luotncs of personal vinit) Most gladl) would I have left it to some abler 
\\ ntcr to ventilate the subject but I have not seen it treated of in print at all 
and It appears to me to be a matter of really national importance and I feel 
that, m urging a cliangc, I am wnting neither m Conservative nor Liberal, 
but in British interests 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 

Please give my dianks to Lady Salisbury for her kind letter, and my kindest 
regards to her and ) our daughters 


To Hull 

MS Keith 

Christ Churdi, Oxford 
May 21, 1881 

My darling Aggie, 

(I had better say at once, candidly, that I don’t expect more than “My 
dear Mr Dodgson” and “Yrs truly” m reply) The fact is, now they arc 
charging a guinea a stall for Othello, I cant afford your price I know what it 
cost to extract the first “darling” out of you, for you were honest enough 
to tell me It cost - well, I won’t say how many shillings, but, it cost a stall 
at the Lyceum Now, it is quite possible that, if I promised you a ncket for 
Othello, I might get a “darling darling” m reply, but-one may buy sweets 
too dear For example, I nci'cr^ii'c 55 6 d for a stick of barley-sugar The moral 
IS obvious 

^ Dodgson’s letter on “The Punty of Election” was dated Apnl 30 and appeared in the St 
James s Gazelle on May 4 He received fifty offpnnts and on the day he wrote tins letter noted in 
his Dunes (p 396) that he “sent off a number to Gladstone Lord Salisbury, etc ” Dodgson 
rcqinrcs more than the secret ballot (a recent innosation), he asks that the votes be sealed up until 
the voting, which lasted several days, was over, to avoid early returns influenang the later 
voters In his reply (May 21, MS Bcrol), Lord Sahsbury svrotc that, although “it has been 
suggested to obtain the same end that all elections should be on one day that proposal would 
have the inconvenience of partially disfranchising those who have votes in more than one 
constituency Your idea would be free from that objection ’ Parliament m fact adopted the re¬ 
form that Dodgson proposes, but not until 1917 (Public General Acts, 7-8 George V) The 
endosed paper” to Lord Salisbury is missing 
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Besides, IS bought affection worth much, after all^ I doubt it 
I send a copy of the last bill I have had to pay in tliat way I think I shall 
give up that land of barley-sugar now (Miss Wiggins is a very nice girl 
She lives somewhere m London, but I forget the exact address) 

Always your loving fnend, 

C L Dodgson 


Mr C L Dodgson, Dr 
to Miss Amelia Wiggms 


To smiling at you when we met in die street-Copy of Tennyson s 

Poems 

To pretending to be amused at a joke of yours 

{nb I wasn’t)-A work-box 

To listenmg with interest to a story of yours 

{ft b I was awfully bored)-A wnting-desk 

To beginning a letter to you “My darling Mr Dodgson” 

and ending It “Your loving A” (« b all humbug)-A stall at the Lyceum 


£50 o o 

Received 

A Wiggins 


To hs cousin Dorothea Wilcox 

MS Wilcox 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 23, 1881 

My dear Dora, 

I have knocked myself up a little, by rashly taking (on Saturday) a very 
long walk under a blazing sun ^ I have been lying down most of today, and 
I very mucli doubt if it would be prudent to come to town on Thursday 
So please tell me, by return, if you can find an escort for yourself, m case 
I can t come In that case, all you and your fnend will have to do will be to 

' On Saturday, May 21 “Went by rad to Banbury, and walked back I walked about 23 miles 
altogether, m about 7 hours, but it was very hot, and I was much more tired than on the 14th,” 
when he had taken “the longest walk (I believe) I have ever done 27 miles 8 hours” 
(Diabies, p 396) 
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drnc to tlic United Hotel, Charles Street, at i to 8 I will explain all to Mr 
Onions,^ and he \\ ill be w aiting for you You can dismiss your cab, or (better) 
ask for Mr Onions, and \\ ait in the cab till he comes out I expect the 3 stalls 
wll be on one ticket, so nou will have to go m together And afterwards 
he wall put you into a cab 

If you can’t find an escort, I will (if I find I can’t come) offer tlic 2 stalls 
to other fnends You shall hear on Thursday mormng whctlicr to expect me 
or not." 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs PAW Henderson 

MS Texas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 26 [1881] 

Dear Mrs Henderson, 

I hope }ou will like diis I fear the colounng-powcr has fallen off since 
Miss Bond’s dcatli ^ 

I have had it all this w'cek and meant to bring it, but can’t do so, as I am 
suffering from a sort of feverish attack, the fruits of too long a walk m the 
hot sun. 

Lovc to the two Misses Robinson Crusoe,* who seem to be rejoicuig that 
the w'rcck is an empty one, and tliat tliey may have dicir dip undisturbed 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To his cousin and godson W M Wilcox 

MS Dcrol 

Christ Cliurcli, Oxford 
June 7, 1881 

My dear Willie, 

Thank you for your letter I have been waiting to ans^ver it till I could 
send you a really good edition of the rules of that game of mmc, which I 


^ John Henry Onions (1852-89) had probably been a student of Dodgson s and had, m any 
case, gone on to be a Tutor and Lecturer at Christ Church Dodgson noted his election as Senior 
Student m his Dianes (p 357) on December 18, 1876 On May 22, 1889, Dodgson recorded 
(Chancs) the "death of another old fnend.J H Omons He had only been lU a few days ” 
On the foliowmg day Dodgson wrote Dora to say that, although he was better, it is ould not 
be prudent for him to venture forth (MS Wilcox) 

^ Sec Dodgson to Mrs Henderson, pp 385 and 387, above 
One of Dodgson’s nude photographs of the Henderson girls shows them both standing on a 
cocky shore The colourist who replaced Miss Bond has covered the girls’ loins with cloth and 
nora and in the background has painted a shipwreck. A pnnt of the photograph is m the Rosen- 
Collection and appears in Leims Carroll’s Photographs of Nude Children (1978) 
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once sent you before Today I have been working some off with the 
“chromograph If you ever tried the game, )ou will find it tremcndousl) 
altered m these new rules but I fanc>' you art more likcl) to care for open- 
air games However tins might do for rainy di)S and for evenings 

I am very glad you and your school-hfc suit each other so w'cll and I hope 
you wnll win so many prizes that at last Dr Blorc" will direaten to send 
you aw'ay if you wm any more, and will say lie cannot afford to keep such 
a boy' 

AKvays your afTcciionatc cousin, 

C L Dodgson 


To J. A. Stewart'' 

MS Dcrol 


Christ Church, Oxford 
June 8, i88i 


Dear Stewart, 

If you are willing to sign die following, please let me know 


The undersigned meniben of Conunon Room w'hilc dianking the 
Curator for presenting die framed print of Bushy's Chair, request that 
he will take it back again, as diey do not think it suitable to be hung on 
die walls of Common Room 


^ *‘In the evening I tned, wnth tolerable success, the new copying 'Hektograph,'” Dodgson 
wrote on July 30, 1879 (Dianes), and the machine appears again under its other name, the 
Chromograph, on August 14 of that year, when Dodgson "did wntli the Chromograph a page of 
a Mods Algebra paper,” and adds "It succeeds beautifully ” On numerous occasions thereafter 
(e g , on August 29, September 6 , 20, 22 and 29 of that year), he entertained visitors with the 
duphcating device that relied, not on a perforated stenal, as did the Electric Pen, but upon a 
“master” made ofspcaal paper from which copies could be produced either by a spmt or gelatine 
process In the spmt process, writing on the master sheet contaimng carbon rendered the carbon 
detachable, and impressions were taken by applying to the master copy sheets moistened by a 
spcaal liquid In the gelatine process, tlie text was written wnth a speaal strongly pigmented 
ink upon a master sheet that was then placed on the surface of moist gelatine TTie spcaal 
mk was thus transferred to the gelatine surface, from which about too imprcsnons could 
be made For more on the subject, see Walter Dcsborough, Diiplicatui^ and Copying Processes 

(1930) 

* George John Blore (1835-1916) was at the time Headmaster of King’s School, Canterbury, 
where Wilhe Wilcox was a pupil Dodgson knew Blore and met him from time to time when 
Blore was Student and Tutor at Christ Church m the 1860s 

’ Dodgson was well acquainted with John Alexander Stewart (1846-1933), Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, then White’s Professor of Mora! Philosophy, editor of Anstotle, author ofw orks 
on Plato, and his wufc Helen, bom Macmillan (d 1925) C M Blagdcn remembered Stewart 
as "a Lowland Scot, with a thin face like that of a mediaeval saint, and a delicate Scottish intona¬ 
tion which was in full accord with his habitual courtesy and kindness ’ {Well Remembered (l 953 )> 
p 101) The Berol Collection contains a senes of seven letters from Dodgson to Stewart not 
included here, on problems of logic. 
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I do not propose to send U to Ba>Tie, unless I get signatures enough to 
show that It IS not merely an insignificant mmonty who disapprove of tlic 
picture and w ish it to be removed ^ 

Yours ever truly, 

C L Dodgson 


To Catherine Lain^ 

MS Edinburgh 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
June 14, 1881 

Dear Madam, 

I thank you for die kind tone of your letter, but I cannot say diat anything 
in It has changed my \icws The statement diat m^ name is “perfectly well 
known” has really no significance widiout knowing how many know it It 
IS my earnest desire to keep die number as small as possible Nor, docs the 
fact that certain publishers have cruelly, and to my deep annoyance, pub¬ 
lished the name," seem to me any reason why I should voluntanly consent 
to the annoyance being w idcned and deepened 

I do not quite understand the object of your book If it is meant to be 
simply a catalogue of anonyunous and pseudonymous books, only giving 
the real name where the author’s consent may be assumed, there seems no 
reason for omitUng my books All I should ask would be dnt no name should 
be attached except w'hat appears on the tide-page But if its object be to 
give the real name in all eases, so diat it is no use entenng a book except 
^vlth the real name, I fear it is a book diat will only^ serve to gratify imperu- 
nent curiosity', and w'lll probably annoy' a great many w'riters The large 
majority of those W'ho do not put their real names in dieir books no doubt 
do so m order to avoid notoncty 

Wliatcvcr regret you may feel at the omission, from your book, of mfor- 
niation w'hich others supply, will I hope be compensated by knowing that 

^ Sedes Dusbtaita, a satmeal representation of the upholstered chair that Charles II reputedly 
gitc to Richard Busby (1605-95) Headmaster of Westminster School from 1658 until his death 
and the benefactor who in 1667 set up Chnst Church Senior Common Room Tw o copies of the 
print are in the School’s archives, one dated 1802, both purporting to be from an onginal by 
Sir Peter Lely (1618-90) Dr Busby, tradition holds would not have his portrait painted and so 
the chair describes allcgoncally the personal qualities of its osvner It depicts Busby as a pedantic 
tyrant of elementary studies devoted to the bircli, a man whose students vie for bishoprics 
Charles Keclcy Archivist of Westminster School, who kindly described the grotesque print, 
acknowledges (in a private letter) that it might easily have offended some members of Christ 
Church Common Room In any case, the pnnt apparently docs not survive at Christ Church, 
but a marble bust of Busby is m the Semor Common Room (W G Hiscock, A Christ Church 
Miscellany (1946). pp 84-5) 

For some reference books that pubhshed the true idcnnty of Lewis Carroll in Dodgson’s 
lifetime, see Handbook p 155, and Dems Crutch ‘ Dodgson v Carroll,” 7 XS, July 19, 1974, 
P 7 <i 9 , to the titles given may be added Lloyd C Sraidcrs, Celebrities of the Century newed (1890) 
and Cassell’s Neiv Biographical Dictionary (1892) and “popular edition” (1895) 
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you have in this consulted the wishes, and earned the gratitude, of one who 
has been most unjustly and inconsiderately treated by otlicrs 
I have applied to have the Bodleian record erased 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgsoii 


To Mrs. P. A. W. Henderson 

MS Texas 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
June 21, i88i 

Dear Mrs Henderson, 

I have run away for a week’s change, and to escape the Oxford festivities, 
but expect to return about die 28di and shall probably not get away finally 
till die middle of July Today I write to ask if you would like to have any 
more copies of the full-front photographs of die cliildrcn I have 2 or 3 prints 
of each, but I mtend to destroy all but one of each That is all I want for 
myself, and (though I consider them perfectly innocent in themselves) there 
is really no friend to whom I should wish to give photographs wliicli so 
entirely defy conventional rules Miss Thomson is die only friend who has 
even seen diem, and even to her I should not dunk of giving copies But yon 
may have friends to whom you would like to give copies If you arc quite 
sure you would have no use of diem, I may as well destroy them otherwise, 
I dunk the best plan will be for me simply to retain one of each, and bnng 
you all die rest The negatives arc already destroyed so, as no more can be 
printed, you had better keep diem as long as dierc is any chance of your 
wanting them There arc only 3 kinds, I dunk 

(1) Annie alone, arms hanging straight, 

(2) large group of the two, arms ditto, 

(3) small group of the two, Annie with licr hands clasped in front 

I wish, now, I had done one of Annie asleep, of die same unconventional 
type, but I fear from what you said last year it is too late to dunk of it now 
And I also fear it is too late to suggest what a privilege it would be to have 
Annie as a model for pencil-drawing From long practice on the sea-beach 
with little friends who never will keep still more than a few nunutes, I have 
got to be able to sketch a complete figure (such as it is - all my work is very 
poor, I fear) in about 5 nunutes I get plenty o[draped models to sketch from, 
but never a real “nude study ” However, I ought to have thought of dus 
last year 

I quite hope that picture on your drawing-room table will serve as a sort 
of decoy-duck” and reveal to you (and through you to me) other parents 
who possess well-made children who have a taste for being taken without 
the encumbrances of dress But they must be well-made I should decline 
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the offer of others, as I think such pictures would be unpleasant Ill-made 
children should be taken m full-dress ^ 

With love to the bairmes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs PAW Hcndason 

MS Texas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 30 [1881] 

Dear Mrs Henderson, 

I write this, to leave with the photos for your brother-in-law, to thank 
you for your most kind note and to say that I entirely agree ^vlth every word 
of It 

If the remarks that have been made have caused you any annoyance, I am 
indeed sorry to have (mdirecdy) caused them, otherwise, for tuy part, I am 
not only mdifferent to being thus gossiped about, but even regard it as being 
possibly useful as an advertisement * 

Many thanirs for your promise of another model m the future — 4 or 
5 years hence will be time enough I shall trust it to you to bring her a year 
before she reaches the outside limit of age, within which she is available 

Smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S After all, I haven’t destroyed the other pnnts Perhaps you may be 
wanting more some day I have put them all mto an envelope, marked (as I 
have several packets of letters already marked) to be burned unopened — 
a direction which I can trust my Executors to carry out ^ 


* There IS no evidence that Dodgson practised photography after 1880, but one cannot be sure 
that he abandoned it in that year, or that the Oxford gossip he alludes to in his letters to Mrs 
Henderson of June 30 and July I below, was (as Gemsheim asserts p v) the reason he gave it up 
At the V ery least, Dodgson’s letters to Mrs Henderson here and onjune 30 reveal his undimmished 
uiterest in photography and his imphot intention to practise the art again. See also Dodgson to 
Gtttrude Thomson p 592, below 

Three photographs of nude children and a watercolour tracmg of a fourth survive (Rosen- 
bach) One of the photographs is of two Henderson girls (see p 431, n. 4* above), the others are 
of Hatch girls (see p 10J2, below) Dodgson presumably gave these to the sitters or their families 
They all appear in Lems Carroll's Photographs o/Ntide Children (The Rosenbach Foundation, 1978) 
For Dodgson’s instructions to his Executors sec Hudson p 270 
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To Mrs PAW. Henderson 

MS Texas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
July I, i88i 

Dear Mrs Henderson, 

I would have gladly stayed yesterday for a little chat, but that I fanaed 
etiquette required I should not, by sitting down, drive away your lady-guest 
before she had said all she wanted to say I pictured to myself that you were 
in the middle of a long confidential chat Of course I didn’t catch her name 
one never does, I think, m introductions 

However I think I said in my note all that I had to say But I would have 
been glad to hear from you (if you don’t object to repeating it) what the 
ternble remark was which somebody made in Annie’s heanng Possibly it 
may be easier to wnte than to repeat viva voce Her name I don’t the least 
desire to know I don t think it is good for one to know the mme of anyone 
who has said anything against one But it might be useful to know lohat is 
said - as a warmng of the nsk incurred by transgressing the conventional 
rules of Society 

One thing I will add to the note I left - that your remark that you would 
even now, but for what has been said by others, have lent me Annie as a 
model, has gratified me very nearly as much as if you were actually to do it 
It is a mark of confidence which I sincerely value 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To hts cousin Dorothea Wilcox 


Incomplete MS ^T^ilcox 


My dear Dora, 


Christ Church, Oxford 
July I, i88i 


I i^y be in town any time between this and July 13, so please tell me 

(1) What days in the week you would be free m the daytime to come to 
pictures, friends, etc, 

(2) What evenings you would be free (though at present I don’t see any 
play going I should much care to go to), 

(3) Have you seen Oxford^ and if not, would you be able to come over 
or a ay or even for 2 days (m which case Muss Lloyd would give you a 
ed) And could you travel eidier way alone, or would it be necessary for 

me to arrange my London trips so as to escort you? (Of course I should pay 
yourRW fare) 
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I fear Miss Manon Terry has left town, but I could take you to see Mrs 
Lewis (Miss Kate T that was) and her four charnnng little girls 
I fear you will have seen the R A and the Grosvenor by this time, and 
won’t care to go again ' 

Haste ^ 


To A^nes Hull 

Incomplete MS Keith 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
July II, i88i 

My dearest Agnes, 

After the great - the tremendous - the quite-too-utter concession - 
favour - privilege (what am I to call it), which you have conferred on me, 
I feel that I cflnnoi be too submissive and docile m following your lead in other 
matters So I have begun this m the new patent regulation form, as adopted 
by Your Highness, and warranted not to fade m the washing 
Please tell Jessie the name I didn’t write down for her is “Tristan 
d’Acunha.” ''XTiat pi eases me so much about Jessie is her extraordinary 
obedience Intense, though pecuhar m character When I say “hght the candle,” 
she immediately puts out the lamp and did you noace today, when I happened 
to say, “Jessie, jump out at the wmdow,” she instantly ran m at the door? 
Your (what is the regulauon word? Oh, I remember) Your loving friend,® 

Love to your sisters except 


To Charlotte M Yon^e 

MS Davis, A R. 

Christ Church, Oxford 
July 19, i88i 

Dear Miss Yonge, 

I have undertaken, on behalf of Mr Prendergast,® with whom I am 
acquamted as a correspondent, to recommend his system of learning 

^ **Dora Wflcox (by my invitation) arrived ii 4O1’* Dodgson recorded on July 7 **Miss 
Lloyd had undertaken to house her I took Dora to Worcester. Magdalen the Bodleian, 
Museum (Kcblc Chapel was shut), then with Miss Lloyd to Ivlagdalcn ChapcL And Miss Doyd 
came to dinner” On the foUosving day "Showed Dora the Hall, Cathedral, and Library It 
ramed too much to do more, so we looked over photos, etc Saw her off at 4 o j ” On July 11 
“Left at 10 36andmctDoraWilcoxatClapham to Moray Lodge, where I had arranged to bring 
L>ora to sec Manon Terry She looked bnght, but sadly thm and worn Mrs Lewis and her 4 
^erc as chamung as ever We stayed about 2 hours** (Diaeies, p 39?) Dodgsoffs close and 
signature have been cut away 

* After leaving his cousin Dora Wacoxcarher in the day. Dodgson ssent to the Hulls* where he 
stayed till about 6 “They were as charming as ever” (Dianes) Dodgson*s signature is cut away 

* Thomas Prendergast (1806-86) was the blmd mventor of the “Mastery System ’ of learning 
Lnguages based on frequently repeatmg easily recalled phrases and sentences normally heard m 
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languages to your favorable notice I understand that he is about to write to 
you on the subject of a recent improvement m his method, of which I enclose 
a description Having myself tested his system by Icaniing his Frcncli Hand¬ 
book (I am now learning the German one) I can confidently recommend it to 
any one wishing to begin to acquire the art of conversing in a foreign tongue 
Believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

My address, till the end of September, will be 7 Lushmgton Road, 
Eastbourne 


To Mrs. F. W. Richards’ 

Incomplete text Maggs Bros catalogue 451, lot 786 


[7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne] 
[September 23 ^ 1881] 

To go for a walk Tuesday cvemng would give her” pcrliaps tlie pleasure 
of speaking French or English, but to sit m a room for an hour, to do 

conversation He pubbshed a senes of Handbooks to the Mastery System. The French one 
appeared m i8G8 and reached a 12th edition by 1879, the German, which also appeared in 1868, 
was in Its 8th edition by 1874, and the Hebrew, pubbshed in 1871, reached a 3rd cdinon by 1879 
On July 24, 1881, Dodgson, listuig "the amount of work I hope to accomplish m the next ten 
weeks,” entered, under Languages “Lcam Prendergast's German hand-book and go through 
the French once again”, and on September 15, 1886, he recorded that Louise Keane, one ofhis 
Eastbourne child fnends, “is now doing Anthmetic, Logic, and Prendergast’s French book with 
me daily” (Diawes, p 398) Only a single letter that passed between Dodgson and Prendergast 
has come to hght On June 13,1877, Prendergast wrote to thank Dodgson for his “kind interest” 
in the Hebrew Manual, “my chef d'oeuvre," and to enclose a reprmt of an article, now missing 
(MS Dodgson Family ) Dodgson's enclosure to Miss Yonge is jso missing 
^ On August 31, 1875, Dodgson, staying with fnends in Winchester, recorded that “a Mn 
Richards called (se takes Indian children [that is, Bntish children sent from India to be educated 
m Bntam])”, and on the followmg day that “Mrs Richards sent her 2 children, Guyon (5) 
and Manon (4) to see me” (Dianes) Six years later, on August 6, 1881, he noted (Diawes, 
P 398) “In the morning I went along the beach [at Eastbourne] to the rocks, and made fnends 
wnth an attractive little girl, who gave me her name as ‘Manon Richards ’ (It turned out, when 
1 met her with her mother in the afternoon, that we had met before when I was visiting at 
Winchester ) Dodgson saw Mrs Richards and her children frequently dunng the remainder 
of his stay at Eastbourne that year, and he told the chOdren stones He took Manon to church 
on at least four occasions and on an excursion to Bnghton “It was a novel cxpencnce having 
a child m my charge for so long a time I think wc both enjoyed the day very much” (Dianes 
September 20) Dodgson also drew Manon (p 309) She svas Manon Gertrude Richards (1870- 
1956). the daughter of Fredenck Wilham Richards (1841-71), surgeon, and his wife, Manannc, 
bom (1843) Robbins Manon’s older brother was Walter Guyon Richardss(l869-I946)i ^Iso 
a surgeon. 

* The catalogue desenbes the letter as refemng to “an mvitation for Tuesday to speak French 
wnth MUc ^K^elsh, ” presumably a relative of Mrs Richards Six days before Dodgson wnote this 
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nothing but speak French, is quite another thing, and I cannot give her the 
trouble of It It would be the same as giving me a French lesson, as M Talon 
docs, every day at i2 


To Agms Hull 

MS Kath 


7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne 
October 3, 1881 

Dearest Aggie, 

I don’t think I ever gave you tins newest cdinon of Laimck ^ Please try it, 
and let me have the benefi t of your advice if you can suggest any improvement 
We are having lovelier weather than we have had all the summer Oh, 
why did you go so soon?^ It is dull without you - though I haue Manon to 
console me, and also, when Manon doesn’t come for our early walk, there 
IS another lady I meet by the sea, and have walks and talks with Let me see 
how mucli I can tell you about her which shall be stnctly true, and yet 
interesting to you To begm with, she is of a certain age she is living m a 
house in Eastbourne, the head of the household bemg a very old gentleman 
He IS a grandfather (A grand-daughter of his (I won’t say whether she has, 
or has not, sisters) is a mce sort of child, a friend of mine, between ii and 
15 years old ) Every word of this is true, and when I add (which is also true) 
that her Christian name is "Julia” I trust you will see the advisabihty of 
asking no further questions ^ 

Love to Evie 

Your ever loving, 
CLD 


letter (on September 17), he "went, by a previous arrangement, to meet Mrs Richards and Miss 
Welsh on the beach, and had a long talk in French with the latter She says she wants to keep up 
her French, and it is most useful to me" (Dianes) On the afternoon after Dodgson sent this letter, 
he Walked with Mrs Richards and Miss Welsh, "in order to talk French with the latter ” Barker 
the summer (on August 11) Dodgson arranged with M Talon to have two French lessons a 
■''^eek “I want to learn talkmg it”, and on October j. when he was packing to return to Oxford, 
he had already taken his last lesson “My 25 hours have cost jQj los ” The next day, he reflected 
his success over the summer on vanous schemes "French have made considerable progress, 
I hope ’ (Diaktes, p 399) He certainly felt confident enough to wnte the language a description 
exists of a three-page letter that he wrote to Mrs Richards m French (dated merely Lundi) “with 
reference to his speaking French” (American Arts catalogue, December 16 1927, lot 159) 

Dodgson had printed the third edition of the rules for Lannck in the Monthly Packet for 
November 1881, and had some extra copies struck for private thstribution (Handbook, pp 102-3) 
The Hulls were at Eastbourne that year from August 9 to September 27, and Dodgmn ety oyed 
rricetings with them (Dianes) 

As Manon [Richards] did not appear [on September 29] I went for my early walk alone, 
*nd made fiiends -with a child I fotmd on the beach, Julia Johnstone, who proved very pleasant 
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To Marion Richards 


MS Berg 


Christ Church, Oxford 
October 26, 1881 


My dear httle Girl, 

(There ’ I don’t think I ever began a letter like that before - in all my life 
Marion and you’d better never begin another so it would be much 
prettier to put ‘Manon’ than ‘Girl 

Me “I don’t think so it rhymes to ‘pearl’ and ‘curl,’ and the other 
only rhymes to ‘Bulganan’ 

But of course I shall soon have to alter it you 
see our friendship began so awfully qmck- 
quite dangerous, it was so sudden - almost hke 
a railway-acadent that it’s pretty sure to end 
off just as suddenly Next year, I suppose, we 
shall have got to shaking-hands terms, and the 
year after tliat we shall be on bowing terms, just when we happen to see 
each other at opposite sides of the street) 

Please don’t think I’m beginning to forget you, because I’m so lazy about 
writmg but oh' I’m so awfully busy' What with teaching, and looking 
over answers to questions, and wnting lecture-business, and letters, some¬ 
times I get that confused, I hardly know which is me and which is the 
inkstand Pity me, my dear child' The confusion m one’s mind doesn’t so 
much matter - but when it comes to putting bread-and-butter, and orange 
marmalade, mto the inkstand, and then dipping pens into oneself, and filling 
oneself up with ink, you know, it’s hornd ' However, busy as I am, I’ve got 
some of the Lanrick rules prmted, and I send you 4 One is for you, and the 
other 3 you can give to 4 fnends One of my pupils this term is a real negro, 
with a face as black as a coal, and fiizzly wool for hair ^ I have to keep a 
label on the coal-skuttle, and a label on him, marked “THIS IS THE 
COAL-SKUTTLE” and “THIS IS HIM,” so as to know which is 
which 




and quite free from shyness I shall hope to meet her again ” On the following two days Dodgson 
encountered Julia again on the beach "I walked back with her and met her mother and grand¬ 
father, \%ho lives at Drunswek House, and has them with him on a visit The mother is pleasant, 
but hardly looks a lady I fancy the father is in business Julia tells me her father has a tailonng 
business in London (not being m the shop, but managing the business ) it is much as I expected 
but of course 1 shall not drop her acquamtance for that ” On the day he wrote this letter, Dodgson 
noted that Mn Johnstone "brought Julia to see photos" (Dianes) 

' On October 13, 1881, Dodgson noted that among the eighteen students he exanuned for 
matnculation that day was “a black from Sierra Leone, ‘Jacob Pratt’’’, on the mnctcenth he 
lectured until 3 in the afternoon, "the 2pm man bemg Jacob Pratt (a bnght and pleasant 
pupil) * (Diarils, pp 400-1) Jacob Vivour Pratt (b 1857), took his B A at Chnst Church 
m 1887 
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Many thanks to \our 
her some year 


mother for letter and prospectus, and 111 write to 


Aiwa) s ) our loving fnend, 
C L Dodgson 


To Mr; E W Rtrhnrtls 

MS Boston 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 23, 1881, 5 p m 

Dear Mrs Ricliards, , ,, , 

I have no less than 3 of your letters by me, all unanssscred, all mutcl> 

rcproaclimg me Howeser, )ou have volunteered to excuse long silence, 
so I need not mal e further excuses Your letter of October 8 contains much 
that 1 am happy to 1 now needs no condolences notv -1 nican Marions 
illness and your anxiety', botli I hope now matters of Anaent History It w^ 
very pleasant to hear her voice at my door tliat last m 

you need not thank me for kindness to her’ Who cou dhep being kind to 
her’ and where is die ment of doing what one cannot help It is very sweet 
to me, to be loved by her as children love diough die experience of nuny 
years hav c now taught me diat dierc arc few dungs m the world so evanescen 
as a child's love Ninc-tcndis of the cliildrcn, whose love once seemed as 
warm as hers, arc now merely on the terms o cv cp' y acqupn cc 
Tliosc that have gone on I reckon among my rcallcst and truest fnends dicy 
get engaged one by one, but that doesn’t seem to make much d^erence 
with such an “old fogy” as I aim You speak of my having seen mm Mano 
inner nature, and liaving seen what she is in hersej we ’ ” ” 

done that, a^ yet We are excellent fnends. but I don t dunk she yet regards 

me as so ultimate a fnend as to show any of her rca ^ 

before now, reached sucli tenns, and certainly a childs nature appe^ m 
a new and wonderful light when she knows one well enough to sp “ydu g 
of her thoughts about God, and death, and such subjects^ underlie all other 
thoughts and words Such mtcrcourse is rather avveful to me one s o vn 
nature comes out so poor and mean m the new hght dius dirown on it 

I don’t at all feel mre dut Manon and I will ever be tern^ of 

mumacy as that Anyhow-here I am interrupted by a 
an hour of cxplaimng Euclid, I remm to my letter Your letpr confined 
circulars about your school, winch I will keep by me, to show to any friends 

who may need such information , ,^,1 

Your letter of October 29 gives the sad picture of Manon s daily disap- 

1 Octob^ 7 WM Dodgson’s l«t m 4 w “rn'/w”lked w* h« w her 

not expected her and was not up However, I v.cnt t 9 

school*’ (Dianes) 
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With best love to Marion, I am 


Always sincerely yours, 
C L Dodgson 


Would )Ou kindly make out Mrs Miller’s present address and post the 
enclosed’* 


To Frances Hardman 

MS Derg 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 29, 1881 

Wh>, my dear good child, what in die world was diere m your letter that 
you sliould expect an ’’answer” to it’ Do you know, I had considered diat 
yours was an ’’answer” to mute, and I had marked it off as such in my letter- 
register (Can there be an ’’answer” to an ’’answer”’ Then diere can be a 
question to a question If so, what is the question to this question’ Answer, 
my child, and do not merely say ”Annc, Sir ”) I must refer to your letter, 
and sec what diere is in it diat needs ans%vcring Oh, I see ’ It gives the date 
of your birdiday, and you w ere expecting me to make some pretty htde 
remark on your age ' (Let me sec The right thmg to say to a lady, I believe, 
IS that you’re surprised to hear she’s so old you thought she was younger ) 
Well, I’m sorry to have been so neglectful And so you’re actually ji/tec»' 
Really’ You don’t say so' Why,/rom the style of your letter, I should have 
guessed you to be fve ' (Let me sec That doesn’t sound nglit, somehow In 
theory, it ought to have been a graceful compliment, but somehow, prac¬ 
tically, It sounds uncivil I’d better withdraw it yes, I will) On second 
thoughts, that isn’t cxartly what I meant I beg to withdraw the whole 
remark, with apologies, and will substitute the following Really' You dont 
say so’ "Why, from your general appearance, I should have put you dowui at 

' When, on August 6 , Dodgson became rc-acquamted wth Manon Richards on the beach, 
li>s "acquaintance msolved 4 othen ” among them May and Edith Miller On the tsvelfth 
Dodgson caUed on Mrs MiUer "and saw her (for the first time) and her two sweet children. 

On the fifteenth Mrs MiUcr called on Dodgson svith the two girls to see photog^hs On the 
twenty-first he took May to church “a very charming companion (Dianes) The father of 
these girb was Henry Miller (1840-73), a stockbroker the mother, already svidowed when 
Dodgson beftiends her daughters, was Louisa Mana. formerly Smith (1844’-ipip) tsso 
girls were Manon Louisa (1868-1946) and Edith Mary (1870-1929) All that is ihscermble about 
Manon s later hfe is that she died a spinster at Oxford, leaving a bequest to her adopted son 
Sydney Charles Andrew Simpson As the later letters reveal, Edith became an Oxford Home 
Student After earning an Honours Certificate, she became an assistant mistress at the High 
School Bolton, and later worked on Dr Joseph Wnght's staff for 77 ie B,gUsh DiaUct Chet,ovary 
She became Sub-Warden of Lady Margaret HaU Settlement, Lambeth and left ,^100 to the 
Settlement m her will 
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one hundred and fifteen ' (Somehow that sounds hardly die dung to say to a 
young lady' I’d better withdraw it) Kindly permit me to withdraw diis 
remark also' 

Excuse my nonsense I liked very much getting your letter many dianks 
for It Reginald^ gave me all your messages yesterday Gaynor’s and Amy’s 
“love” I beg to return in kmd-but slightly increased m quantity (say 
10 per cent) and raised in temperature from 6o° to 75° Yottr message might, 
I think, have been a little less formal than “kind regards’’ but I don’t 
complain' 

Yours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To A^nes Hull 

MS Keith 


Clinst Church, Oxford 
December 2, 1881 


Dearest Aggie, 

I wish the Lord Chamberlain wouldn’t be quite so interfering in the 
dieatres When I made the usual formal application for leave for me and 
Mr Sampson to go to die “Court” to sec Engaged, taking Alice with us, he 
quietly said it was contrary to die new regulations-“the number of ladies 
and gentlemen m a party must be equal ” “But,” I pleaded (it was a personal 
interview), “she would quarrel desperately with any other lady I could 
possibly bnng “Try one of her sisters,” said he “Oh, that would be worse 
than anything,” I said “they would most likely” He smiled and said, 
‘ ‘In that case, you can appeal to the police by die new regulations, every 
tenth person in the audience is a policeman, and they have strict orders to 
take into custody every one who gets the least exated ” I couldnt get him to 
alter the rule so I’m afraid there is no help for it you will have to come too 
(I suppose neither of you will object to Mr Sampson bemg of the party ^) 
Here is a choice of 3 days - the 14th, the 15th, the 20th ^ Will any one of 
them do^ If so, or if not, iwife’ —with even more than your usual Eery 
activity' And believe me ever 


Lovmgly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


^ Reginald Simpson was now an undergraduate at Balliol College, and Dodgson had had him 
to dinner On the day before he wrote this letter Dodgson “walked with Reginald Simpson” 
(Dianes) 

* On December 20 Dodgson and Sampson dmed at the Hulls’ and then took Ahcc and Agnes 
to see the W S Gilbert comedy “it was capitally acted Manon Terry as good as ever” 
(Diaries, p 402) 
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To Frances HarJinan 

MS Dcrol 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
December 6 , iS8i 

My dear Frances, 

I hope )ou don’t really think I was laughing at you^ I’m not quite such a 
gorilla Your descnption of the puzzle is qmte clear, and needs no addition, 
except the statement that the walls dividing the field among the 3 men 
must be so built tliat each can get to his own hndge, and to no other ^ 

With love, for Ga)Tior, Am), and yourself, of die temperature of 211° 
(I daren’t go higher ’) I am 

Y ours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To F H Atkinson ^ 

MS Dcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 10, 1881 

Dear Mr Atkinson, 

First, will you kindly wnte my name m the htde book, and so add to it 
a tenfold value m my c)cs I return you many thanks for it But as to my 
photo, I must sail beg to be excused Possibly your book of poetry^ has not 
brought on you all the annoyances of one who, having been unlucky enough 

^ The walb and bndges problem is most likely a variant of "The Fouatam Puzzle" (No 32) m 
The Mcguiaii s Omt Book (1857), v. hich requires three persons to bring water from three welb to 
three houses ssnthout crossing each other’s path, or "The Four Householders” (No 297) m 
Hoaty EnxatDadencys 536 P:izzles mid Curious Problems, cd Martm Gardner (1967). rcquinng 
the reader to divide a square plot of land, with four houses, four trees, four gateways, and one well 
on It. mto four equal portions of land, each wth one tree, one gateway and free access without 
trespass, to the well 

* As early as 1862, Franas Home Atkinson (1840-1901) of Morland Hall, Westmorland, 
nayed with Dodgson at Christ Church and contnbuted to College Rhymes Piawes, pp 180-1, 
June 27 to July 5, 1862) Atkinson was a Cambndge man He took his B A from Cams College 
in 1861, was for a time private tutor in the Tennyson family, and from 1880 wias Curate first of 
St. Paul’s, then of All Soub, Jersey In 1869 he married Edith Mary, bom Vatcher (d 1933) 
Their elder daughter. Edith Gertrude Dickson (1873-1924). later married Reginald Hawkins 
Hall-Dcmpstcr (1854-1922), Colonel South Lancashire Regiment. Dodgson and Atkinson 

obviously lost touch for some years, and then sometime earher in i88i they must have exchanged 

letters agam In an undated fragment (CoUmgw'Ood p 231), Dodgson wrote “So you have 
been for tw elvc years a married man, while I am soil a lonely old bachelor' And mean to keep so, 
for the matter of that College hfe is by no means unmixed misery though married hfe has no 
doubt many charms to which I am a stranger ’’ On March 25. 1890, Dodgson sent an inscribed 
oopy of The Nursery “Alice” (Morgan) to the younger Atkmson daughter Dorothy Home 
(1887-1962), later Mrs D S Bracket For Dodgson’s photograph of Atkinson sccfaangp 508 
below 

* Atkinson’s book of poems eludes us, it was no doubt privately prmted. 
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to perpetrate two small books for children, has been bullied ever since by 
die herd of lion-hunters who seek to drag him out of the privacy he hoped 
an anonym” would give him I have really had much persecution of that 
sort, smee I wrote Alice s Adventures w Wonderland and Throuj^h the Looking- 
Glass, and I so much hate the idea of strangers being able to know me by 
sight that I refuse to give my photo, even for the albums of relations I have 
just refused one to a lady, a cousin by marriage ^ Let me somewhat atone for 
my discourtesy by asking if you have any girl (between 8 and i 6 say) who 
does not own, and would like to have, one of the above-named books — 
and if I may present her widi a copy If you will send her name (to which 
age and birthday would be an interesting addition) I will write it in die book 
In haste, to catch the post. 

Yours most truly, 

C L Dodgson 

When I named those hmits of age I quite forgot date of marriage * I remem¬ 
ber now you said there is a girl 


To F. H Atkwson 


MS Pnnccton 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 13, 1881 

Dear Atkinson, 

(I think, if you will allow me, I should like to drop the “Mr ,” which is 
too formal for my tastes ) Many thanks for the inscribed Poems, and the 
photo of yourself — which is certainly excellent as a photograph, and is 
doubtless a good likeness too Also many thanks, to Mrs Atkinson and you, 
for the sight of the tmted photo of (which do you call her, “Edith” or 
Gertrude J') As you say, the picture speaks for itself, and I can see exactly 
what sort of child she is m proof of which I send her my love and a kiss 
Iwre^th I It is possible I may be the first (unseen) gendeman from whom 
she has had so ndiculous a message but I can’t say she is the first (unseen) 


Perhaps the strongest letter that Dodgson wrote on hjs aversion to the hmelight went to the 
wite of Charl« Abel Heurtley (1806-^15), Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford In 
a fragment of the letter dated May ii, 1883, he asks Mn Heurtley not to give away any 
s^omen of my handvmtmg” and explains his motives for making the request “It is a thing 
o ten ve to o - people seeming to assume that everybody likes notonety, and scarcely beheving 
me w cn say is ike it particularly My constant aim is to remain, personally, unknown to the 
r y I have always refused apphcations for photographs or autographs, as m> 

res an writing belong to me as a pnvate mdividual — and I often beg even my own 

L other, not to put them into albums where strangers can 

Anri (Sotheby catalogue, December 10, 1935, lot 401, Amencan Art AssoaaOon and 

Anderson catalogue 4296. January 28-9, 1937, lot 78) 
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child to whom I have sent one' I think the most preaous message of the 
kind I ever got, from a child I never saw (and never shall see, in this world 
I think she is dead), was to the effect that she liked me when she read about 
Alice, “but please tell him, whenever I read that Easter letter he sent me, 
I do love him She was in a hospital, and a lady-friend who visited there, 
had asked me to send the “letter” to her and some other sick children 
I have sent off the Alice for your child, by book-post, and am returmng 
you, with this, the photograph of her If you are kind enough to get a copy 
printed for me (which I should much like) would you have it done as a 
“cabinet” vignette’ This is partly because I have no album to fit those new 
(and m my opimon ill-proportioned) long narrow pictures-and partly 
that I may have her without her feet ' The artist has managed his lens badly, 
and has magnified them no English child ever had such huge feet' I have 
so often photographed, and dra^vn, children’s feet (generally in then natural 
beauty, without the disfigurement of boots), that I speak from expenence 
I am puttmg m a few other dungs for you and Mrs Atkinson to peruse at 
leisure The Tangled Tale I am publishing m the Monthly Packet to embody 
mathematical puzzles for young ladies The Catching Cold is a leaflet I have 
had pnnted to give to fnends The Sunday Post is not of my pnntmg but I 
have given them away, sometimes I hope with benefit to letter-earners ^ 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

How stupid of me' I sec on again readmg your letter that you call her 
Gertrude ” 


To Mrs. F. W Richards 


MS Boston 


Dear Mrs Richards, 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 15, 1881 


I am sorry you can’t see your way this tune to lendmg me Manon for a 
couple of days ^ but I quite admit that her imcle’s claims ovemde any I 


^ Presumably a prrvatdy pnnted pamphlet by some fnend or acquamtance on the subject of 
collecting or delivenng mail on a Sunday Dodgson himself was m the habit of arculating such 
pamphlets, like On Catching Cold mentioned above Much earher, on July 6 , 1874, Dodgson 
wote to Gathome-Hatdy with two suggestions for the Post Office, the second suggestion was 
to charge all Sunday letters double postage ’ (Dianes, p 331) 

Two days earher, Dodgson had wntten to Mrs Richards ‘respectmg a visit to Bnghton, 
his object bemg to take the daughter of the people, with whom he was to sUy while m Bnghton, 
to sec the Bnghton pantomime ‘which is ever so much better than the London ones He then 

“hi Mrs Richards if her dauehter Manon can accompany him (Maggs Bros catalogue 451, 
lot 785) 
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could put forwards His wish to liavc her society for the whole fortnight is 
quite reason enough for me to give up my wisli to borrow her for Brighton, 
or even for a day in London (as to whidi pnnor proposal you say nothing, 
but I assume that it falls witli die odier), and indeed you need not have added 
any other objections - such as your never letting her leave you - for a night, 
I presume you mean, as I have had pleasant experience of the fact diat [you] 
do permit it for a day If this objection had stood alone, I might have urged 
that, whatever care she needs at night, Mrs Barclay could supply quite as 
well as her aunts but diat is not worth talking about, as die uncle’s wish is 
paramount 

Let us hope a day may conic when she may be fit to spend a night away 
from you, and may be visiting some uncle widi less absorbent powers' 

I shall hope to find an opportunity of calling some day when in town 
I daresay I shall be backwards and forwards several times One visit to town 
will be to bnng Ethel Barclay to stay with some friends for a day or two 
(Her parents arc going to lend her to me for a few days and I shall take her 
to the aforesaid fnends, and also to my sisters at Guildford for a day or two ) 
But my call will be more conveniently made when I have not Ethel on my 
hands She was the child-fncnd (if i6\ can be so called) who was so ill wadi 
typhoid fever, and whom I twice went over to Bnghton to see ^ 

I trust your boy wall grow up as good as you now find him The habit 
of prayer wdl be the best of all safe-guards for him as he gets into the world 
and comes to know the sin around hmi Woe to the youth who goes out 
into life wath no better protection than ignorance of evil - which so many 
are apt to think is the same thing as innocence I do not wonder at your 
thinking his praying for a defimte temporal blessing noteworthy - so many 
people take that view but I can’t say I share it To me it seems not only quite 
as natural to pray for some spcaal thing as to pray for such vague abstrac¬ 
tions as “grace,” but it also seems a thing that most children would do if left 
to their own instincts and not taught (unconsaously, no doubt, and more by 
example than words) to omit all such references as too secular 
Best love to Manon from her "elderly” friend 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Dodgson recorded both visits, on September 20 and October i, 1881 ‘‘I went to call on 
Mrs Barclay Dear Ethel is a httle better most unfortunately she heard of my being there, and 
wished to see me, but both Barclay and Mrs Barclay feared it nught excite her too much, and 
she was content without, on my promismg to come over again as soon as the doctor says she 
may see me W^ent over to Bnghton, as Ethel is now well enough to see me she was in bed 
but looking bnght and well, though her hands were burning hot” (Dianes) 
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To Frances HajJman 


MS Targ 


Christ Church, Oxford 
December 19, 1881 


My dear Frances, 

Having learned by bitter (oh how bitter') expcnence that an answer from 
you IS always to be regarded as a new question, needmg an answer, which 
again is regarded by you m the same light, so that any wretched mortal who 
has once been rash enough to embark m a correspondence with you, how¬ 
ever deeply mvolved he may be m important busmess transactions, however 
overwhelmed m more pressing obligations to odier correspondents, however 
preoccupied with harassing or engrossing topics of thought, and however 
anxious, on all these accounts, to wmd up, m as graceful a manner as the 
arcumstances admit of, an mtcrdiangc of letters the continuance of which 
niay have become burdensome and even painful to hmi, finds himself com¬ 
pelled, noletis voleits, to pass a large portion of every alternate day m mditmg 
to you one of these questionable answers, or answerable questions, whichever 
IS the right phrase, I fmd I have only room to say that your solution of the 
3 Badges is nght, and that I gneve to think that all affeetton for me, m the 
breasts of 3 young persons^ whom I once called friends, has evaporated ^ 
(Water boils at 212°, at any higher temperature it becomes steam ') 

Yours very afiectionately, 


CLD 


To Florence Terry 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 22 [1881]“ 

Dear Flossie, 

Many thanks for your kind, chatty letter But really you must not give 
up so much of your time to me You have surely many other calls on your 
time, and I cannot fairly expect such long letters so often It was clever to 
give me no hint wheAer you were wnung from Cambndge Gardens, 
Longndge Road,^ or Moray Lodge - so as to leave me m ignorance whose 
love” you arc sending This gives it quite a romantic interest' 

Yours ever aficctionatcly, 

C L Dodgson 

^ The other tVi o were Gaynor and Amy Simpson 
^ year IS supphed by an unknown hand 

Soon after Ellen Terry and Charles Wardell s\crc mimed (1877) the> moved into 33 Long- 
Earls Court (Roger Manvcll O/ni Terry (1968) p 98) 
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To Edilh ^Blakemote^ 


MS Roscnbacl) 


The Chestnuts, Guildford 
December 27, 1881 


My dear Edith, 

Thank you very much for your drawing I think a Christmas-card, drawn 
by the child herself who sends it, is worth ever so much more than a bought 
one But how much is “ever so much more”^ you will want to know 
Well, It is very easy to find out Go to tlie bookseller’s and take up any book, 
and say “how much is it?’’ Perhaps he will say “two shillings ’’ Then you 
will say “very well Now bring me one that costs ever so much more” 
And when he brings it, you will say “Now dien, stupid, wliy didn’t you 
bring It quicker? Well, how much is it?” Perhaps he will say “Eighty-eight 
pounds, four and sixpence ” Then you will take pencil and paper and do a 
subtraction-sum something like this 

£ s d 
big book 88 4 6 
little book 2 o 


88 2 6 


and when you have done it, you will know what “ever so much more” 
means 

I am very sorry to hear that your father has been so ill, and is still suffering 
so much Give lum my kindest regards, and my best wishes that he may leave 
his gout behind him in the Old Year, and only take with hun into the New 
Year things he really likes, such as Edith, and little things of that kind Also 
give my kindest regards to your mother, and best New Year hopes for you 
all Good-bye, dear little friend 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


The tone of the letter and the reference to the father’s illness both argue that Edith Blakemore 
was the addressee 
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To Florence Balfour 

MS nerg 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 20, 1882 


My dear “Birdie,” 

(If you arc not yet so old as to be offended at being so addressed) Would 
)ou kindly tell me what your age is (for I have but a vague idea of it) and 
when IS } our birthday Why didn't you go dowm to Sando\vn with your 
father when he went to look for lodgings^ Then I should have had the 
pleasure, and you would have had the pain, of meeting once again.® What 
arc you hkc, now’ If there is any good photograph of you, do send me one 
With best New Year wishes for you all, I am 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Edith Blakcmore 

MS Dcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 27, 1882 

My dear Edith, 

Many thanks for your letter, and painted crocus, and paper-rack I am 
very sorry' your father is no better when the summer comes, I think it will 
be a good thing if you advise him (you know how much he depends on 
your advice) to come to Eastbourne Then sometmies I shall have the plea¬ 
sure of seeing you, with my opera-glass, at the otlier end of the beach and 
I shall be able to say “There’s Edith I can see her but I shall go home again 
•fshe looks this way, for fear of her seeing me ” And what do you think I 
am going to have for my birthday treat’ A whole plum-pudding ' It is to be 
about the size for four people to eat and I shall eat it m niy room, all 

j m June 1865 Florence Balfour was then sixteen. 

On June 25, 1881, Dodgson and E. F Sampson “went on a tnp to Sandown, and put up at 
t c Hotel Very few visitors there as yet ' (Diaries, p 397) 

[451 ] 
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To Lord Snhshury 

MS Hitficld 

Chnst Church, Oxford 

Dear Lord Sahsbury. January 30. 1882 

In case you may not have received tlus prospectus* from any otlicr more 
nfluential quarter, may I venture to call your attention to an object ssliich 
ms to me o quite irst-class importance^ It needs no words of mine to 
e 1 you, what you no doubt know better than I do, wlnt a low ebb die 
lias reached in qu^hty of acting, and what good might be done, 
to^e theatre, and through it to society, by raising it 

Tifli ^ ^ patron, would indeed be a tower of strength to die cause 

■Believe me, my dear Lord, ^ 

Yours sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 

Kindest regards to Lady Salisbury and Ladles Maud and Gwendolen 

a plan wformula'"! 

P 404), and he, in turn, sent out over a hundred * prospectus (D.anfs, 

He also wrote two letters to the Fdifn f ^^P'” of tlic prospectus with a covxnng letter 
the Stage.” Febn^^ ^and M ws ^“bject (“Educanon for 

calculable power^^iSL^i^r’' Proclaimed the theatre “an engine of m- 

traming that students would receive'would Pr°P 05 cd School, ss here the 

School, supported by Matthew Arnold \rrli.^ ennoble” the theatre The proposed 

dignitaries, opened m OcSbTr wt 

Dramatic Art (see Collingwood c ifii towards establishing the Royal Academy of 

English Drama, i 66 o-igoo, vol ’v^ Ciort-,! PP ^03, 107, Allardycc Nicoll, A Htstor) cj 

Theatre, n s , vol v Februarv ^ Hamilton Aid6, “A Dramatic School,” 

June I, 1882 p 756) Lord^hsVii ’ Dramatic School of Art,” Tnilh, vol xi 

saying that he knew too httlcabout^e^^tr' ^°'^8son on the following day (MS Berol), 

cr and preferred to leave it in more competent hands 
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To Jesste Hull 

MS Keith 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February i, 1882 

My darling Jessie, 

And how do you get on with Miss Heaphy^^ Any “scenes” yet? Any 
sulks? Any tears? I hope Miss Hcaphy will not be offended at my copying 
out a few sentences from her letter about you 

Dear Mr Dodgson, 

- I am afraid y our idea about joimng Agnes and Jessie, so as to make 
a class of three, is quite out of the question Another reason against 
It IS that your style of dra\Mng would never suit the class it would 
simply hmder them m making progress When I tell you that Agnes is 
already deadedly better than Tmtoret and Turner, and is nearly equal 
to Millais - and that Jessie (the pet') now draws m a way that would 
make Raphael (if he were now alive) shake m his shoes - do you think, 
dear Mr Dodgson, that your twopenny-halfpenny scrawls can be 
endured in the same room with their unapproachable pictures? The idea 
IS simply absurd Yes, I assure you that neither Turner's, nor Raphael's, 

nor Tiuan’s, nor Rubens’ pictures are the least like what Agnes and 
Jessie can do ' The sweet Agnes at present inclmes chiefly to houses 
When I say “inclines,” I wnte thoughtfully, for her houses do mclme. 

It must be confessed, rather to one side and the smoke from the 
chimmcs is certainly rather solid also her idea of a tree is at present 
slightly liable to be taken for a ball of worsted but these are trifles 
Dear little Jessie prefers figures - children and ammals she nearly always 
gets the number of fingers and toes quite nght and as to the animals, 
when once you have learned to disungmsh which are cows and which 
are ducks, they are lovely, quite lovely ’ 

There' Now I’ve given you a good idea what Miss Heaphy thinks of you 
Now please (you or Aggie) tell me, with equal candour (I do like candid 
children - and sugar) what you think of her 
Give my dearest love to Aggie, and I hope she won’t be too much set-up 
at Miss Heaphy’s high opimon of her - also love and kisses to Evie, and 
Alice - also accept many of the same yourself- also beheve me 

Your lovmg friend, 
Charles Lutwidge also Dodgson 


On January 6 , Dodgson, m town, “took Jessie to Mr Heatherley’s School of Art (79 New- 
Street) where we spent an hour or more m watchmg Theo, her brother Archibald, and 
about a dozen other students painting Mr Heatherlcy lent Jessie a block to try her hand at 
drawmg, for the first nmc, from hfe Both he and Mr A. Heaphy praised the result ’ (Diawes, 
P 403 for more on T J Heatherley and his school, see p 466, n., below) 
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To Florence Bolfoui 

MS Berg 

Christ Cliurch, Oxford 
February lO, 1882 

My dear Birdie, 

As are tlic feelings of tlie old lady who, after feeding her canary and going 
out for a walk, finds die cage entirely filled, on her return, widi a live turkey 
— or of the old gentleman who, after chaining up a small terrier overnight, 
finds a hippopotamus raging around the kennel m die morning - such arc 
my feelings when, trying to recall die memory of a small cliild who used to 
wade in the sea at Sandown, I meet with the astonishing photograph of die 
same nucrocosm suddenly expanded into a tall young person, whom I should 
be too shy to look at, even widi a telescope whicli would no doubt be 
necessary to get any distinct idea of her smile, or at any rate, to satisfy 
oneself whether she has eyebrows or not ’ 

There' that long sentence has exhausted me, and I have only strength to 
say “thank you” very sincerely, for die 2 photographs They arc terribly 
lifelike* Are you going to be at Sandown next summer^ It is just possible 
I may be runmng over there for 2 or 3 days but Eastbourne is always my 
headquarters now Believe me 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Marion Richards 

MS Harvard 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 14, 1882 

My dear Manon, 

(“dear” indeed' Remarkably dear, I should say * What doesn’t that child 
cost me - m journeys by railways, and admissions to Aquanums, and lun¬ 
cheons, at which nothmg will serve her but the most expensive jellies, and 
turde-soup, and such things ' Not to mention the damages I have to pay for, 
when she gets savage and breaks things' I should just dunk she was dear 
indeed') Does your mother know of any good book (not very dear) that 
will tell one how to mount seaweeds^ If so could you tell me the name and 
the name of the publisher’ Perhaps, if it isn’t very beautifully bound, she 
would lend it me (by book-post), to look at’ What I want it for is to lend 
It to a fnend (a governess) at Brighton the only book I’ve got, that says 
anything about it is Taylor’s Half-hours at the Seaside, but it has only 2 pages 
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on. the subject. I have left at Eastbourne my 
Seaside and also Mrs Catty’s big book ' 


Wood’s Common Objects at the 

Always your loving friend, 

C L Dodgson 


To George Charles Bell 

MS Wiener 

Christ Church, Oxford 
February 19, 1882 

^E^^t^!oc careftilly and effiaently taught at your School? And Geo¬ 
graphy? If so, I cannot account for your persisting m saying t a journey, 
which I beheve takes 3k hours, can be done in 40 mmutes Either you 
imagine that Oxford and Swindon are m close juxtoposiaon (w 
a Sstake in Geography), or that 40+170 = 40 (which is a mistake m 
Anthmeuc) Anyhow, if you wiU tell me what tram to leave here by. so as 
to get to you m 40 minutes, you may count on my conu^ ? 

mca Lai yL to be “boy-nd” and begm to be nd of bo^ 

I think I should prefer coming then I have tned stayi^ with a head-m^er 
in the midst of his boys, and know the sensation of 
of 40 pairs of cunous eyes, all bent on the one strange ce a e 
on the whole, it is a sensation I can cheerfiilly ispeme with. Boys 
m my hue. I think they are a mistake girls are ess o 

C L Dodeson 


To Agnes Hull 

MS Kath 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February 19, 1882 

Tw^now^’given myself (‘can one give 
ready to say, “because, m order to give a thing, it mus e y . ^ ^ 

and how can it be given to one, if it belongs to one alr^dy? to all wkA I 
reply, “If one begSs arguing at the very beginning ^ 
ever to get the w^tten?”) a fortnight to g^ the 

Jessie’s letter but, after much mental agony, I am orce ° ^ J r j 

to come to you for an explanation. She says (m reply to something I had 

^ John EUor Taylor Half Hours at the SeaStie Wood. Common Ohjects 

of the Sea Shore (1857), and Margaret Gatty, Bnlish Seaweeds (i 3 ) 
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said about your drawing “inclining” houses-a matter which, of course, 
chiefly concerns the architect, not the artist if die houses are built inclining, 
what can the artist do but draw diem so^) she says, “Agnes doesn’t draw 
houses, but only heads, and they always incline the way diey ought ” Now 
comes the question which has caused me so mucli mental agony Winch 
way ought a head to incline? No doubt you will be ready to reply, “If you 
offer me a sugarplum, my head will incline forwards if a cigar, it will incline 
backwards, if you offer me my choice, to do my duty or not to do it, it will 
incline to the right, if you take half an apple, and ask me which half I will 
have. It will incline to the left That is all very well but it only shows which 
way your head does mchne it doesn’t help me a bit to know which way a 
head ought to inclme So, my sweet child, please put your shoulder to the 
wheel, and help me out of the muddy place I am sinkmg into, by first 
putting your finger to your forehead (m die approved Shakespeare attitude) 
and meditating on this abstruse question, and then puttmg your pen to paper, 
and writing me an explanation of it When once I know whicli way a head 
ought to inclme, I need no longer shut myself up from die light of day, but 
shall dare to walk boldly out again into the High Street - because I shall 
know what attitude to hold my head in What torture I have suffered' 
However, tell Jessie I forgive her and believe me 

Always lovingly yours, 
CLD 


To Mrs. F. W Richards 

MS Harvard 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 13, 1882 

Dear Mrs Richards, 

I would have long ago wntten to thank you for the trouble you so kindly 
took in copymg out that passage about seaweeds — only that I kept on 
vaguely expectmg (after what you said, that Manon would “wnte on 
Sunday ) to hear from that amiable but over-tasked young person It had 
not occurred to me that you did not say which Sunday, and that there are 
52 m every year Please don’t suggest to her to write, poor child * If she had 
got, as I have, more than 800 entries m her letter-register for this year, she 
wouldn t be particularly keen about adding even one to the list * Thanks 
very much for the extract it was most gratefully received by the governess 
(of my fnends the Barclays) at Brighton I have a good many friends among 
governesses - having a sort of sympathy with them, as a more or less down¬ 
trodden race 

I wish you all success with your little boys To me they are not an attrac¬ 
tive race of beings (as a little boy, J was simply detestable), and if you wanted 
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to induce me, by money, to come and teach them. I can only ^y you would 
have to offer wore than £ioooo a year' I hope you won t get a black sheep 
among your flock One bad boy, m a small number, has a temble power o 
evil, that would be quite impossible m a larger school, where his influence 

would be diluted by numbers ^ n Ji 

Are you a Shakespeare reader? I have a dream of Bowdlensmg Bowdler, 

,e ofeAtmg a Shakespeare which shaU be absolutely at for 5.* For tte 

I need advice, firom mothers, as to which plap they would like to be included 
Could you put down for me the names of those you think nught be made 
good reading for girls (from 10 to 20 years old, let us say) 

Best love to Manon Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To E W B Ntcholsojf 

MS Bodleian 


Six 

Tbegm thank you for your letter m ai^er to my 
pseudonymous books I can qmte understand your ^ ^ 

bound by precedent m ruch a matter » ^at I can net 
consideratcncss of previous librarians who, not emg anip , , 
ptecedeut, luinated'a custom so full of annoyance for P—“ 

C L Dodgson 

• Two Uayi iSe, he wrote dai !««. 

•Sdtcoom Irom Shakopeiio’ Shd,ou«^i’ tot ■> dooi not 

finned It would make my own idea, of a Girl ,, p 404) On April 5, 

do so He has not expurgated nearly as much as , of plays of Shakespeare 

Dodgson “began sending round prmted requesu, y ’ p ^ j earned a request from 

^Uble for girls” (p 405). and the June n^ber Sh3kcspeare plays most 

lewis CarroU to his ‘ lady readers to send him blishm inexpensive editions Among 

luiuble for children, which he proposed to t^urga P Tennyson (“Dear Mrs 

die reapients of the arcular letter that D^gson “Memoncs of an 'anaent kindness’ 

Tennyson," he added m his own hand to the pnn ’ , ^ m a matter in which 

‘LocksIeyHall.’’! 85] m years long gone by, ^boWenn^to^^^^^^ Tennyson" - MS 

1 feel sure you will sympathise’ , and he condud forgetting each other for a 

Dncoln) Mary Brown (“Perhaps this will^t Jcrvc and Mrs Thomas German Reed. 

few months,” he added m his hand - MS j jcdined to help on the grounds of 

whom a reply dated April 19, 1882 (MS ^odgwn Famdy) ^ 

ill health (HamJboofc pp 101,108-9 see also Dems Crt ten f 

rccotded Letter ’ Jabbmvocky, Autumn, i 977 p P v>c,lur hecime Bodley’s Librarian in 

* Edward Wnhams Byr^ Nicholson b845H-i9«% 

«rly 1882 Dodgson befriended Nicholson s daughter Dodgson see “A Child Fncnd 

Baal Hankcy, Rector of Tarrant Hmton Forhcrremmis “How Pleasant to Meet Lewis 

of Lcwts Carroll,” Jflbbcrwocfey, Summer 1970 PP ^-3. 

Carroll," Sunday Times, Ortober 29, 1972. P ** M-.,-l,r,Uon refused Dodgson’s request The 

* Adhenug to standard catalogmng procedures, Nicholson retusc g 

Bntxsh Mujcum catalogue also bnked his t^o names 


Cbnst Churcb, Oxford 
April 25, 1882 
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THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


To Ethel Rtadorc^ 

MS Morgan 

Ciinst Cliurch, Oxford 
May II, 1883 

My dear Ethel, 

To begin with, please give my love to Gwen, Gwennie, or Gwendoline 
(which IS one to call her^) and diatiks for the Eastcr-card she sent me 
To go on witli, please give my very kind regards to your fatlier, and dianks 
for his letter and I hopehe will contrive to get my letter forwarded to the Arcli- 
deacon, in time for him to make arrangements to attend die “ Dramatic School ’ ’ 
meeting ^ The idea I formed of him, when I liad die pleasure of meeting him 
cliez voiis, was that he would be likely to make a genial and effective speech 
To conclude, can’t any of you, or of your lady-friends, send me a few 
lists of Shakespeare-plays, suitable for my Girls’ Shakespeare^ I want to get 
as many separate lists as possible 
With very kind regards to Mrs and to Miss Riadorc, I am 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs. H. Morky 

MS Berg 

Christ Church, Oxford 

Dear Mrs Morlcy, 

Many thanks for your kmd reply to my Shakespearean arcular You ask 
what style of drawing my friend teaches She (a Miss Theodora Hcaphy, 

^ Dodgson and several relatives spent much of August 1872 at Dognor "Dunng our stay 
I made several very pleasant fnends,” he wrote, among them "three children, whose parents are 
not here, Ethel, James, and Gwendolen Riadore, ages from 9 downwards ” The acquaintance 
took root. On March 29, 1876, Dodgson sent Ethel an inscribed copy of the SnarL (Morgan), 
and injaniury 1882 he sent Gwendolen (various spcUings) an inscribed copy Doublets (Hodgson 
catalogue, March 13, 1935, Jot 193) On January 12, 1882, he made a journey to Chichester to 
stay wth the Riadores and found Ethel “quite growm-up now, but [she] has much of her old 
look Gwen seems mce ” On October 6, 1885, Dodgson travelled from Eastbourne over to 
Chichester apm, dunng this visit he Uught the girls logic, and after he returned he sent them a 
letter about logic (dated October ro, 1885, MS Texas), m which, after discussing “44 vanous 
ornis o pairs o premises, ^ured them that he was “slowly but surely recovering from the 

severe mental stmn endured on your account” (Diaries, pp 313,403) The parents of this family 
were Gel^rt Jo^ Evans Riadore (1825-1917), Rector of Mid-Lavant, Chichester, and Manon 
Agath^ born Macalpine (1833’-1924) The daughters were Manon Ethel (l 866 ^-l 933 ) and 
ra^Uim (18675-1940) who mamed (1896) Henry Lcage Dicks (1870-1942), a naval 

* arrived at the Riadores’, “Archdeacon Walker” (perhaps 

u'?'’ ^*“dh3m, Hampshire, from 1858) came to dine (Dianes) The 

eting t^t Dodgson allud« to took place on May 15 at the Lyceum Theatre, and although it 
of ilf nh ^ digmtancs, no archdeacon (and, for that matter, no representative 

May^20 1882 p^^*^*^* those present. For a full account of the meeting sec Era, 
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daughter of a deceased artist, and one of my ninnerous child-fnends -1 am 
an old man now, so, though she is 2, or 3, and 20, she is still “Theo” to me) 
IS herself workmg at a School of Art, tor the profession but she wants to 
find a few child-pupils, for which sort of teaching I believe she is already 
well qualified She has 3 pupils already Fi^Hie-drawing is her Ime 
I am so seldom m town, and so never in Hampstead, that I fear it is an age 
since I called But I will, if I get a chance I don’t soon forget my child-fnends, 
and Edith is still a distmct picture m memory Love to her, and kindest 
regards to Mr Morley 

Yours most truly, 

C L Dodgson 




To Mary and Florence Crofts^ 

MS Rosenbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 13, 1882 

My dear Mary and Florence, 

(Of course I feel that the above is unjustifiably arrogant, as a mode of 
addressmg two ladies of a certam age but then, you know, what is one to 
do when one is told not to “Miss” said young ladies? My nature is to do what 
I m told so I didn’t Miss you whde here and it is surely needless to add that 
I do not Miss you now you are gone ’) There are 3 courses open to you m 
■ dealmg with the enclosed piece of music (i) The one who 

IS the eldest rmght appropnate it (2) The one who looks 
the eldest might do so (3) You rmght fight for it. There 
could Gladstone have put it better? Whichever course you 
take, I cannot doubt that, for many an evening to come, 
at 9 10 punctually, these 6 notes will be struck, with a 
heavy bang, loi times in succession, in order that all your 
family may realise what Oxford life is like It gives one 
a peaceful sort of feeling to think that one \vill not be there 
to hear it ^ 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

Two days carLcr J D M Crofts and his daughters May and Florence dined wath Dodgson 
r - “\\c had a very pleasant evening ’ - and on the following day he took the 

Kitchen” (Dianes) 

cor over three centuras at 9 05 p m Great Tom has been struck lot times to marl the 
100 Students of the 1546 foundation plus the loist added by benefaction m the i( 56 os ‘ I liase 
'’1 that region myself’ svntcs the Libranan of Chnst Church (private letter) ‘ and 
^ Dodgson must always base been comoous of it It is 

. but I can ncser make myself hsten to all the loi strokes - one just cannot concentrate 
count them ” For a detailed history of Great Tom sec W G Histock, “Great Tom 
the Ring ’ A Chnst Church MtsceUaii) (1946) pp 143-51 
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THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


To Agnes Hull 

MS Keith 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 24,1882 

My darling Aggie, 

Though I hope to sec you this week,' I must write a line to say that 
I haven’t for a long time had a letter tliat has pleased me so much as yours 
just received It is pleasant even to find one is not quite forgotten, when one 
IS getting old, and grey, and stupid but to be lovingly remembered is very 
charming Thank you, very much, for tlie photograph it is quite first-rate 
But the letter I pnze even more the one is your ftice only - the other is you 
Always your loving old friend (and mean to be so till you are “fair, fat, 
and forty’’^), 

C L Dodgson 


To Frances Hardman 

MS Targ 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 24,1882 

My dear Frances, 

I address this to you, to give distmctness to tlie fact that I don’t regard you 
simply as an mevitablc accident, whicli one must run tlie nsk of, m inviting 
Mrs and the Misses Sunpson, but as a welcome element of the party - one 
who will constitute at least 25 of my pleasure m receiving the party 

This IS to say - do come as soon as you can I will begin to expect you 
about 6^ Then I shall have time to get over the shyness produced by meeting 
so many ladies at once, and also time to show you my “house’’ (perhaps the 
largest set of College rooms in Oxford) and the view from the roof, which 
IS imposing, but not an imposition 

I have got as good a substitute for Reginald as could be had at such short 
notice Another Mr Svnpson was not procurable but he is only one letter 
wrong ^ 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

I will come and escort the party here if you like and will name a time 

* On the twenty-sixth Dodgson, in town, took Evic and Jessie Hull to the Royal Academy m 
the morning, called on the Hulls again m the afternoon, and on the following day breakfasted 
with them (Diabies, p 406) 

* Actually fat, fair, and forty” either John O’Kccfre, The Irish Mvnic (1795), Act II, sc. ni, 
or Sir Walter Scott. St Roium’s Well (1824), chapter 7 

* On January 13, 1881, Dodgson had seen Frances act in tlie Simpsons' home production of 
Twelfth Night “Frances Hardman as Mana was perhaps best but Amy as Viola was very good 
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To Kate Terry Lewis ^ 

MS Houghton 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 5, 1882 

My dear Katie, 

I wonder if you could find a minute to wnte me a post-card, just to tell 
me how your mother is gomg on^ Dr Giraud gave but a bad account of her 
last tune he wrote and I suppose he has left you by this ume I shall be t'ery 
glad to hear she is getting better again. Next time I call I hope youll be at 
home you had gone to the Dentist when I called the other day Oh, how 
I envied you when I heard it' A good play, or a gallery of good pictures, is 
a very dehghtfiil thmg to go to - but a Detttist, oh, there are not words (are 
there’) to describe the dehght' In fact. Dr Guraud was quite alarmed when 
he saw the effect the news had on me “Is it a sudden attack of jaundice’” 
he asked anxiously “No I said “Why should you think so’” “Because 
your eyes have turned quite green, all in a moment *” “ Oh, that’s nothing,” 
I said “it’s only green-eyed jealousy, at hearing of dear Katie’s happmess i” 
Is not that a cunous and interesting anecdote’ 

Kmdest regards to your parents, and best love to your sisters, firom 

Yours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


(Dunes) On the following March 17, Frances' mother died, and Frances apparently went to hvc 
With the Simpsons (Mrs Hardman’s will, made a month before she died, stipulates that Frances 
beplacedm the care of“my fnend Mrs Simpson, wife of Charles Turner Simpson, Esq ”) On 
the day Dodgson wrote this letter, “Mrs Simpson, Gaynor and Amy, and Frances Hardman 
came to dine I got Bayne [Herbert] Salv,ey [1842-1929, Student and Cemor at Christ Church], 
and Sampson to meet them” (Dianes) 

Dodgson was a frequent visitor at Moray Lodge on Campden Hill, and inevitably the Lewis 
children became special firiends He first mentions Katie, the eldest, m his Dianes (p 287) on 
March 12,1870, when she was an infant under two On January 9 1872, when he made one of his 
mual visits to Moray Lodge he “made fnends with Kate and her younger sister, Janet” (p 307) 
^^m then on the younger Lewises appear ficquendy On January 7, 1879, Dodgson arrived at 
Moray Lodge and found the Lewis girls, four in number now m the midst of a dancmg class 
“a very pretty sight” (p 376), and on Oaober 12,1880, he taught them Mischmasch Through 
die years the girls remain “dehaous children.” Nme days before he wrote this letter, he called 
again at Moray Lodge Kate later recorded her memones of Dodgson "I owned and treasured 
an Alice m Wonderland with my name written in it by Lewis Carroll himself^” she wrote, more¬ 
over Lewis Carroll uas a fiaend of mine He would come (often to lunch) when the need of 
some photographic material brought him to London, and would brmg us portraits of Mother and 
her sisters, of family groups he had taken m his rooms he would teach us to do puzdes, and he 
would talk with us (not ol us) I was shy with most people, but never with him One day I went 
alone with him to the National Gallery and wc both -vsnshed we might take home with us some 
of the lovely landscapes by Hobbema and Ruysdael and Constable He accepted without remon¬ 
strance my refusal to look at the ladies and gendemen 'with no clothes on’ and showed me kings 
and queens instead. He was always kmdly andamusmg, and neser patromzing” {Kate Terry 
Gic/jHd An Autobiography (1953) pp 25-6) 
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THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


To Jus cousm Lucy Wilcox 

MS Wales 

Christ Cliurcli, Oxford 

, June 6,1882 

My dear Lucy, 

You certainly nre a mysterious young person On Friday I got a note from 
you, defemng your decision as to wlietlier I was, or was not, to ask Miss 
Lloyd to give you a bed for a night or two this week, but certainly suggesting 
the possibility, if not probability, of your wishing me to do so Here is 
Tuesday noon, and not another word * Deliberation is all very well but it is 
possible to be too deliberate Let me suggest that the maturity ofjudgemcnt 
wluch, when there is only a range of 5 or 6 days during which a tlung is 
possible, delays to the last of those days the decision whether it shall be 
attempted, is a maturity not so much suggestive of the perfectly ripened 
frtnt as of the too-aged egg V S 

If you dou t want to come, I shall probably come to you, next Saturday 
If you do, and ran it so late that it would not be wortli while to come and 
return on Saturday, I could stay here, and you could then spend Sunday here 
In that case, it would be worth while coming, if even as late as Friday (Let 
me mention, parenthetically, that I would give you your R W ticket) 

In either ease, could you come with me to the Court Theatre on Monday 
night^ I have sent for a couple of tickets, as I want to see Manon Terry in 
The Parvenu I would get friends in town to house us that night If, as I under¬ 
stand, you have already planned to leave the Chesmuts on Monday, this 
would suit you, I hope ^ 

Always affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs. J F. Boyes 

MS Morgan 


Dear Mrs Boyes, 

As I unluckily missed 
my long delay) to thank 


Christ Church, Oxford 
June 26, 1882^ 

you on Saturday, I write (with many apologies for 
you for the lists you sent me of Shakespeare’s plays, 


^ Verbum sat sapienti 

* On Saturdayjime lo, Dodgson went to Guildford, and on Monday, the twelfth, he escorted 

SO to the Court to see Dion Bouacault’s My Little Ctrl 
^ Godfrey’s comedy 77 ,e Barren,! (seep 470, n 2, below) 
On the thirteenth Dodgson took Lucy to the Royal Academy (Diaries, p 407) 

on fhi-Dodgson wrote a belated condolence note to Mrs Boyes 
It wac ° I need not say I would have written at the time had I heard of it 

But T frlf ° Jiad been so rare a pnvJcgc to me to meet dear Mr Boyes 

But I felt that, however seldom we had met. I had lost a true fnend" (MS Houghton) 
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and also for your land mvitation to your afternoon party on the 17th, but 
I would much rather come to you some time when you have not a party - 
and not even the friends you mentioned, who are admirers of Alice It may 
be morbid, but I do heartily dislike meeting strangers who talk to me about 
my books, and much prefer being unknown m connection with them. You 
^vlll do me a real kmdness, if I should ever chance on any of your fiiends m 
calhng, if you would leave them m ignorance of my “anonym,” 

I hope soon to send round a arcular letter to those who have favoured me 
with lists of plays Believe me 

Smcerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To an unidentified recipient 

Incomplete Text Collmgwood, p 340 

[? Mld-1882]^ 

I am a member of the English Church, and have taken Deacon’s Orders, 
but did not think fit (for reasons I need not go into) to take Pnest’s Orders 
My dear father was what is called a “High Churchman,” and I naturally 
adopted those views, but have always felt repelled by the yet higher develop¬ 
ment called “Ritualism.” 

But I doubt if I am fiiUy a “High Churchman” now I find that as life 
sbps away (I am over fifty now), and the hfe on the other side of the great 
nver becomes more and more the reahty, of which tins is only a shadow, 
that the petty distinctions of the many creeds of Christendom tend to slip 
away as well-leaving only the great truths which all Christians beheve 
alike More and more, as I read of the Christian religion, as Christ preached 
It, I stand amazed at the forms men have given to it, and the fictitious bamers 
they have built up between themselves and then brethren, I believe that 
when you and I come to he down for the last time, if only we can keep firm 
hold of the great truths Chnst taught us - our o^vn utter worthlessness and 
His infimte worth, and that He has brought us back to our one Father, and 
made us His brethren, and so brethren to one another - we shall have all we 
need to guide us through the shadows 

Most assuredly I accept to the full the doctnnes you refer to - that Chnst 
died to save us, that we have no other way of salvation open to us but through 
His death, and that it is by faith in Him, and through no ment of ours, that 
We arc reconciled to God, and most assuredly I can cordially say, “I owe all 
to Him who loved me, and died on the Cross of Calvary ” 


^ Dodgson’s reference to his age helps place this fragment. 
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THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


To Lord Salisbury 

MS Hatfield 


7 Luslimgton Road, Eastbourne 
July 31, 1882 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

I know of a candidate, whom I believe I can conscientiously recommend, 
for some such post as that of private secretary or amanuensis If you know of 
no such vacancy, please do not trouble yourself to answer this ^ Believe me 

Most truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Clmstwa Rossetti 

MS Harvard 


7 Luslimgton Road, Eastbourne 
August 16, 1882 

Dear Miss Rossetti, 

I had learned from the newspapers the sorrow that has fallen on you,” and 
beg to offer, to you and your family, my sincere sympathy My photographic 
negatives are all locked up at Oxford, and I fear I can do nothing m the 
matter till I return there about the rmddle of October, when I will send you 
word what negatives and prints still exist I am very sorry you should have 
to wait so long ^ 

^ Wc cannot tell whose career Dodgson is advanang here, nor whether Lord Salisbury 
rephed. 

’ Dante Gabriel Rossetti died on April 9 

I'^^urncd to Chnst Church on October 16 He must have checked his photographic 
holmngs soon after and sent Miss Rossetti five pnnts, with the promise to deliver a negative 
(which he would not apparently entrust to the post), in person. Miss Rossetti replied in a letter 
ate Fn y evening (MS Dodgson Family) "Dear Mr Dodgson, I am grateful indeed to you 
or unthought-of kindness Your preaous gift lays our family-what remains of it-under 
^li^tion to you I understand that my brother will have to be at Oxford before this year closes 
ught not t^s circumstance to release you from all further trouble, beyond allowing the negative 
to ic in readiness for him when he calls to fetch it’ The temptation the other way is that were 
you so goo as to bring it yourself it might afford my Mother and myself the pleasure of thanking 
you in person. The 5 prmts are a treasure highly valued My Mother unites wtth me in fncndly 

Chnstina G Rossetti ” Dodgson did not wait for Wflliam 
/^chael Rossetti to appear in Oxford On his first journey to London that term, he “called on 
Miss Rossem, and gave her the negative of her brother I had promised” (Diaries, p 411) He 
that he had photographic negauves of drawmgs by Dante Gabnel that 
he had taken m ca^er years, and he promised copies of these as well A ghost story that he ulked 
j Heaphy s A Wonderful Ghost Story, was easier to send off when he 
rrturned to Ox^d, and six days after his visit to the Rossettis’ Miss Rossetti wrote again ‘Dear 
Mr fJodgson, Tha^ you for the famous ghost story which has interested us all ffanytlung 
nh » i? amazing incidents, the admirable style of narration might do so 

o ograp seem a sort of ghost, so the re-discovered neganve falls m wnth its context. I hope 
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This IS a favonte haunt of mine, and I am enjoying it much When I add 
that this IS tlie 13th letter I have had to wnte today, you will I hope excuse 
Its brevity With very kmd regards to your Mother, I am 

Yours sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To George Charles Bell 

MS Wiener 


7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne 
September ii, 1882 

Dear Bell, 

For some time after February 19 I hoped, but m vain, to hear from you in 
reply, tellmg me of some penod or penods of time during which I rmght 
find you with your domestic arcle only, free of boys, so that I might come 
over for a day Now, as you see, I am far from Oxford, and each month 
I fear is developing more and more mto a new and strange being, out of all 
possibihty of recogmtion, the little daughter I met m Oxford who consti¬ 
tutes one of the centres of attraction that were then tending to overcome my 
VIS mertiae 

What I now vmte for, is to ask, on behalf of a fhend here who is the father 
of several boys, what would be the minimum annual cost, all told, of sending 
two boys (ages about 15 and 13) to you The eldest he hopes to get into the 
Army or Civil Service He cannot afford a costly educatton, but I fancy that, 
for good education, your school is probably as cheap as any he could find 
I suppose you do prepare boys, de^tely, for those two lines’ 

Yours most truly, 

C L Dodgson 


and trust the more prcaous negative you gave me is all we wish Very smccrely yours, Chnstma 
G Rossetti" (MS November 17 1882 Dodgson Family) Miss Rossetti was eager to obtain 
Copies of all the photographs Dodgson had taken of her family and of her brother s drawings as 
* she wrote to a Manchester relative that autumn reveals “Mr Dodgson has not sent me 
mose photographs from Gabriel s drawings I ssas hoping to receive but perhaps they may 
ipi^r yet He recollected to send me up a promised ghost-story, and I hope docs not doubt 
'shich prospect 1 care most for” {Tlie Family Letters oj Chnstha Ccar^tna Rossetti, ed William 
Michael Rossem (1908), pp 121-2) 
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THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


To Mary Brown 

MS Berg 


7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne 
October II, 1882 

My dear Mary, 

Excuse a very short answer, as I ani packing up to leave here but I don’t 
like to miss a post, for fear my young artist-fncnd should miss a pupil Her 
address is 


Miss Hcaphy, 

6 Redcsdalc Street, 
Tedworth Square, 
Chelsea 


She goes, most days, to Mr Heatherley’s School of Art, 79 Newman Street, 
Oxford Street,^ where your fnend is more likely to find her than in Chelsea 
It IS very pleasant to think that your child-fnendship for me has not quite 
evaporated (as so many have done) on your reaching womanhood As I am 
now distinctly ‘ elderly,” if not “old” (compared with you), perhaps you 
won’t be angry if I still sign myself 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


I hope you will enjoy the ball though I qmte think you will find other forms 
of soaety more real and enjoyable 


In 1845, even before the Prc-Raphaclitc break with the Establishment occurred, a group of 
students of the Government School of Design in Somerset House, headed by John Rogers Herbert 
(1810-90), left and set up their own school in Dickenson’s Drawng Gallery 18 Maddox Street. 
TEtm years later Dickenson’s became Leigh’s under its Pnncipal, James Mathews “Dagger” 
Leigh (X808-60) Leigh, m turn, was succeeded by his pupil-assistant Thomas Heathcrlcy (1826’- 
^914), who, foUowmg custom, changed the school’s name to Heatherley’s “Robed in a crimson 
velvet dressing gown, with long white hair and flowing beard and looking like a medieval 
a c cmist, ^omas Heathcrley ran the school for nearly thirty years without a break or hohday ” 
jneture y Samuel Butler in the Tate entitled Afr Heathcrley's Hohday shows the art master 
bushy r^nng a skeleton on a day when the school is shut Thackeray may have been a student 
at the school, and he sent the hero of The Netveomes (1854-5) to study there Because “Heather- 
ley s has always been an open school,” and because “it was the only school in London where a 
pamter rould enter and study from the nude without any formality there has hardly been an 
^st of note in the last hundred years or so who has not at one time or another studied here ’ 
Almost from the start, “women ha\e worked in the school, which was the first to admit women 
^dmts on equal tc^ with the men” (quotations from the School s current prospectus) 
cat cr cy s ii now oated at 33 Warwick Square. Dodgson became well acquainted widi 
Heathcrley and visited the school often, to watch drawing classes, to sec Thco Hcaphy, who ^^as 
a stu ent ere or a long time, and to get advice from Heathcrley for some of his aspiring young 
Inends For more on Heathcrley, see Henry Fcsting Jones, Samuel Butler, Author oJErewlwn A 
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To Mrs F. W Richards 

MS Boston 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
October 30, 1882 

Dear Mrs Richards, 

I think you still have in your possession a little book I lent you, on The 
Skin ^ if so, and if you have quite done with it, would you let me have it 
again’ 

Best love to Dear Manon (the big “D” was acadental') It was very good 
of her to overcome her love of bed, that last morning, and give me the plea¬ 
sure of her soaety for an early walk and a tete-a-tete breakfast - quite a 
unique pleasure to me ^ I think I see in her (what I find in a very small per¬ 
centage of my child-fnends) a self-denying spint Sorrowful expenence has 
taught me that the affection of most children is in exact proportion to the 
amount of pleasure they receive, or expect, from anybody it is in fact 
identical with self-mterest Manon is an exception I know not if the (en¬ 
closed) theory be true (I promised to copy it for you), and that she has 
supphed me with any “positive electncity” But I do know that her soaety 
IS very pleasant to me Here I have no child, who is really a substitute for 
her, except (as an Inshman would say) two who are not children - two 
sisters, now 19 and 17, whom I have known from children, and with whom 
(m defiance of Mrs Grundy) I stdl take tete-^-tete walks and bring them 
down to my College rooms - though the elder is now “engaged” 

I hope you and yours are flounslung 

Yours smcerely, 

C L Dodgson 


Either Skm and Its Troubles (1879), or Luaus Duncan Bulkley, Skin in Health and Disease 
U880) On November 8, Dodgson wrote m hii Dianes "I have had, for about a week, under 
one arm, an oval patch of pink, shiny as if varnished it is not painful or itchmg, and I guess it 
to be some form of Erythema, and am treating it with Graphites (internally) and Calendula 

(externally) ” 

'Wanon signahsed my last day here [Eastbourne] by coming for my early walk. I was in 
bed when she amved She and Jessie [Hull] are the only two that have ever visited me in so un¬ 
conventional a way We took a walk, and she then breakfasted with me” (Dianes, October 12) 
Precisely which theory Dodgson sent is a mystery We do know, however, that he too 
caught up in the wave of mtercst m spintuahsm, ghosts, mesmensm, ammal magnetism, 
^ psychic phenomena that swept through the age The bibliographies hstuig items m the 
Library of the Soaety for Psychical Research, esubhshed in London m 1882 and of which 
edgson was a charter member suggest many possibilities (see the Proceedwss of the Society for 
^chkal Research (1883), for more on Dodgson and his interest m psychic phenomena, see his 
p tcodurtion to Syh'ie and Bnino Concluded, R. B Shaberman Lewis Carroll and the Soaety for 
Research ” Jabbmi'ocLy Summer 1972 p 5 and Selwyn Goodaerc, “Lewis Carroll 
Hypnogogic Phenomena ’ World Medicine, vol x, August 28, 1974 p 9 sec also 
^ gson to James Langton Clarke, pp 471-2 below) 

Julia and Ethel Arnold On the previous February 4. Mrs Arnold told Dodgson of Julia’s 
engagement to Leonard Huxley (Dianes) 
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THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


To Edith Blflkcmore 

MS Syracuse 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 7,1882 

My dear Edith, 

How often you must fmd yourself in want of a pm' For instance, you go 
into a shop, and you say to the man, “I want the largest penny-bun you can 
let me have for a half penny ” And perhaps the man looks stupid and docsn t 
quite understand what you mean Then how convenient it is to have a pin 
ready to stick into the back of his hand, while you say, “Now then! Look 
sharp, stupid Then again, when you are walking in the street, and a large 
dog gets m your way how can you get on, unless you have a pm to pnek it 
with' Then of course it runs off, howling and you walk off, with a quiet 
smile 

And even when you don’t happen to want a pm, how often you must 
think to yourself, “They say Interlaken is a very pretty place I wonder what 
It looks like(That is the place that is painted on this pmcusluon ) 

When you don’t happen to want cither pins or pictures, it mayjust remmd 
you of a fnend who sometimes thinks of his dear little friend Edith, and who 
IS just now thmkmg of the day he met her on the parade, the first time she 
had been allowed to come out alone, to look for him 
I hope your Papa is better Give my kmdest regards to him and your 
Mama 

Always affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


The pmcushion was painted by a lady, a fnend of mine 


To Mrs H A Fetlden 

MS Bcrol 

chnst Church, Oxford 
Thursday [November 9, 1882] 

Dear Mrs Feildcn, 

I had meant to answer your note this afternoon m person but I found there 
was to be a great fire in Chnst Church at 3^, and by the time I had wimessed 
Its final extmction, by the help of a fire-engine, I was (by a subtle sympathy 
with the defunct embers) so chilly that I had to take a quick walk to restore 
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the circulation.^ Oa Saturday, alas, I go to town for the day, and m the after¬ 
noon to the Lyceum, to see Much Ado about Nothtug along with a child-fiiend 
(she’s only 22, or 23 ,1 forget which a mere child) ^ But for this child, Helen 
■vsnll easily imagine how instantly and joyfully I should fling my ticket 
(bought a fortmght ago) mto the fire, and abandon the expedition, m order 
to have the pleasure of receiving her and you in my rooms that afternoon 
But as It would be a great disappomtment to a child, perhaps the child Helen 
vtU not insist on the sacrifice^ There is all Friday (I have no lectures now) 
at any hour of which I would be most happy to see you here, or would call 
on you, if more convement to you ^ Give my love to Helen, please, and 
believe me 

Smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To George Chailes Bell 

MS Bcrol 


Christ Church, Oxford 
November 13, 1882 


Dear Bell, 

I got your note just as I was starting to spend the day m town (chiefly to 
seeMuc/t Ado About Nothing) and was glad you had put the onus telegraphandi 
on the alternative of my coming so I hope that, getting no answer, you did 
not expect me I will, if all be well, be at Marlborough Stanon at 2 20 on 
Thursday,^ and will bring a bag I can easily carry a mile or two so don t 
trouble about conveyances, if you are within walking distance V^ith many 
thanks to your good wife and self for wishmg to have me, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Do your children smg^ 


P S Please don’t make any difference, for me, in your family bdi of fare 
Dinner parties have too many courses for me Even our daily High Table is 
niuch more than I care for 


On the day he w rote this letter Dodgson “witnessed, in the Anatomy Quad, an exhibition 
^^^c-cxtmgmshmg with a new patent engine — the water bei ng charged with some chemicals 
A great fire was made of old barrels, faggots, and shavings, all saturated with petroleum and 
when the flames were roaring some to or 12 feet high, a man with a small jet and * yards 
of mdia-rubbcr tube, put it all out m about a minute It seemed a marvellous succ^s (Dianes) 
His compinion was Thco Hcaphy they saw Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in the play 
(Dianes p 411) 

* Mrs Fcilden and Helen called on Dodgson on the Friday Piancs) 

* Three days after he wrote this letter on the appomted Thursday, Dodgson travelled to Marl¬ 
borough to visit the Bells “They arc a most pleasant party" (Dtartes, p 411) 
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To Marion Terry 

MS Berol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 14, 1882 

Dear Polly, 

There is a loving young heart in Oxford that I think is rather pimng for 
your long-delayed answer to her letter and I venture to renund you of her, 
lest other matters may have put her out of your memory I took her (Ethel 
Arnold) for a walk yesterday,^ and we had a talk about her dream of a stage- 
career, and I told her you had shown me her letter - at which she seemed by 
no means offended, but rather glad to have someone to talk to about it Her 
father and mother are both very much set against the idea, and her mother is 
in such failing health (not likely to hve long, I fear) that she, quite sensibly, 
feels that it is not to be thought of at present 
I see you are to appear agam soon m The Parvenu ^ is there any chance of 
your cormng to Oxford for a day or two before then^ Miss Lloyd would 
give you a bed I told Ethel I was going to ask you this, and added “you know, 
if Miss Lloyd happens to be unable to take her, I shall have to ask you to take 
her in ” You should have seen how her face lighted up ' 

I don’t wnte this to elicit any answer for myself (unless you should see your 
way to coming), but do wnte to Ethel as soon as you can find time ® 

Yours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

Her address is “29 Norham Road, Oxford ” 


^ Took Ethel^ Arnold for a walk, and talked about her letter to Manon Terry, which Manon 
had showed me, Dodgson wrote m his Dianes on the thirteenth 

Manon played opposite Johnston Forbes-Robertson m G W Godfrey’s comedy which 
opened carher in the year (Apnl 8) at the Court Theatre and became one of the season’s few 
successful productions One cntic found that, as lovers. Miss Terry and Mr Forbes-Robertson 
were cunningly represented ” Dodgson saw it on June 12 (see his letter to Lucy Wilcox, 
p 462, above) and found it contained a “great deal of pood acting” (Austin Brereton, Dramatic 
Notes 1882-188} (1883), PP 16-18, Diaries, p 407) 

Manon appears not to have taken up Dodgson’s invitation, but she made other arrangements 
for meeting him and Ethel On the following January 19, Dodgson “heard from Polly, sending 
tickets for tomorrow afternoon, and cnclosmg a note to Ethel Arnold Took it up to Norham 
r T^’ for Ethel to meet me at R,W at 9 tomorrow” (Dianes) For two accounts 

of Dodgson’s London outing with Ethel, sec his letter to Agnes Hull, pp 477-80, below, and 
DiancSt pp 413-4 
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To Helen Cowte^ 

Incomplete text G F Smu catalogue 57, lot 78 

[Clmst Church, Oxford] 
November 29, 1882 

M\ dear Helen, , , 

If ^ou have not quite forgotten a certain impcrnncnt gentleman who 

got \ ou to stand, for him to make a sketch of you, while you were wa ing 
bare-legged m die sea, September 25, 1880, perhaps you may 1 c to try a 
game that he has invented, called Mischmasch Perhaps you orget your gent e 
man-fnends pretty quick I remember my hrtle girl-fncn 
other kind. What relation to you is a lady who signs herself Edith K 
Covic” and who wntes firom “Croft House, East Mo 'ey 


To James Lan^ton Clarke 


MS Texas 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 4,1882 

My dear Laneton Clarke, , , , 

I keep making efforts to wnte off my arrears m letter-wntmg - but with 

the new letters needed every day, it seems a hopeless tok however, one o 
the oldest of them shaU go today - tuz , your letter of March 14, about a 
chemical explanation of die “tsvo rmgs” m Zolfoer s marveUous book 
I thmk the explanation so good as to make it very highly probable that the 
thing was tnicry, m that case but that tnckery wiU not do as a complete 
explanauon of all the phenomena of table-rapping, thought-reading, ete, 
I am more and more convmced At the same ame, I see no nee ss yet or 
behevmg that disembodied spirits have anything to do '^th it. I have just 
read a small pamphlet, the first report of the Psychical Soaety on 
“thought-reading ” The evidence, which seems to have been most carefiiUy 
taken, excludes the possibility that “unconsaous guidance by pressure 
(Carpenter s explanation) will account for all the phenomena All see^ to 
point to the existence of a natural force, allied to electnaty and nerve-force, 

' Dodgson met Helen Cotvtc on the beach at Eastbourne 
^ had noticed Helen befotc as having dm-TfSl”"xwoTys later he sent his card to 

houme it was a privilege to have such a model to draw Iro iLvtite.” On the twenty- 

^ghth Dodgson ‘ made a more careful sketch of Helen m u-t-ri nhntoffraohcd * 

Puncs) BiographtcaldctaOsofthcCowacsandthc Wixcsanauicg k 

Monkey (if that is not a joke or an error) all elude us 
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by which brain can act on brain I think we arc close on the day when this 
shall be classed among the known natural forces, and its laws tabulated, and 
when the saentific sceptics, who always shut their eyes, till the last moment, 
to any evidence that seems to point beyond materialism, will have to accept 
It as a proved fact in nature You would fmd the “Report” (published by 
Trubner for 2 s) very mterestmg - all the more so that “thought-reading 
IS a phenomenon on which any domestic circle can expenment for them¬ 
selves It needs no professional “medium 
With love to Margie & Co , I am 


Sincerely yours, 
C L Dodgson 


To Marion Miller 

MS Roscnbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 4, 1882 

My dear May, 

Many thanks for your letter I didn’t come to say good-bye, partly because 
I have a way of avoiding all “good-bye” visits whatever I do dislike so 
saying “good-bye” to any person or thmg one has any liking for Even to 
say “good-bye” to a pig is a thmg I don’t like to have to do-and there 
are very few pigs that I like as well as - but no, I will not make you vain. 

Votla the Rules of the game^ you and I have played so often I had better 
send one for Edith too, so as not to give occasion for any Jres/i quarrels Love 
to her and kindest regards to your Mother 

Yours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Johann Carl Fncdnch ZoUner, Professor of Physics and Astronomy at Leipzig, was the 
author of many works, but Dodgson here refers to Transcendental Physics, an account of experi¬ 
mental mvestigations from Zollner’s saentific treatises, translated from the German by C C 
Massey (1880, and ed , 1882) ZoUner and others were involved at this time m mvcsdgating 
spiritualist phenomena, and he describes in his book a manifestation at a seance where two wooden 
rings mystcnously make their way across a room to enarcle the leg of a small pedestal table 
without apparently disturbmg a completely jomed piece of catgut fastening them at the start 
Present during the seance was Henry Slade, an American who was prosecuted in 1876 at Bow 
Street for usmg subtle crafts and devices by palmistry” or otherwise attempting to practise 
deception Slade was sentenced to three months’ hard labour, but the sentence was quashed on 
appeal The report to which Dodgson refers appears m the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research (1883), pp 13-34 For "Carpenter’s explanation,” see WiUiam B Carpenter, Mes¬ 
merism, Spiritualism, etc, Historically and Scientifically Considered (1877), pp 53—5 Lacking the 
other side of the correspondence we carmot teU what the chemical explanation was For more on 
Dodgson and psychic phenomeiu, sec his letter to Mrs F W Richards, p 467, n , above 
* Dodgson’s pamphlet Mischmasch (1882), inscribed “for May” in his hand on the first page 
(Roscnbach) 
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T« JiiiittK Diciidoimc' 

MS copi Chnst Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
January^ 4 , 18S3 

ThcRc\' C L Dodgsou wntcs to sa>, on bchnJf of tlic ^ 

which he is now Curator,"- that he finds it will be necessary to provide some 
good claret to succeed, about a -y car hence, to die Poincro ^ 

Lhc has an, cKret now on hand, nl-cl. can be 

purpose, and which n abour the san.c pnee -.s the Pomerol (S4a dozet^) 
Mr Dodgson would be glad to have samples of each “‘" 1 “ 

Of each Und he wdtes to have d ?.«« To avo.d co^us.on, ' ^ 

bottle to be labelled with the dealer s name, and w'l l a c c \ » .Ug 

durngntsh one kmd from another and he would also 

name md pnee of each kmd All, that he does not return unopened, he wall 

pay for 


To R H M Bo5rtnguct'' 

MS copy Chnst Church , ^ r i 

Christ Church, Oxford 
January 4, 1883 

for some detatls of dte "usnng Innehcor.” wineh yon 
told me you find such a success 

‘ Propnetor of Dicudonnt $ Hotel it Ryder Street, Chnst Church, on December S 

* Dodgsonu.sclectedCur.torofth=ScniorCommonRoom,C^^^^^^ 

1882 “1 accepted office svith no hght heart, he wx of niysclf 

he much trouble and thought needed to work U saus a y become that of a selfish 

a Lttle. and so ma> be a real good. My hfc was survive at Chnst Church, and 

tcdnsc.’ Some of the letter-books that Dodgson kep ^ selection of the letters 

they indeed support the fact that he took great pains w ^ orders for wme similar 

he wrote as Curator appear here, those omitted arc, > ’ covered For more on 

to the ones mduded and other letters that essentially repeat subjects airea > 

Dodgson's Curatorship, see Hudson, pp 24 S-S 3 _^,.„T^tcrat Chnst Church from 1868 

Robert HolfordMacdow all Bosanquet (1841 9 1 a,Tvnn were well acquamted Inalctter 

to 1870 and then Fellow of St. John’s College He and Dodgson were weu a q 

[473 3 
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Does Common Room pay for it, or does each M A pay his own shared 
Is It a regular sit-down meal, with meat, etc, or merely for tasting, for 
which I suppose biscuits would be all required? 

If It IS not the meal itself, do you have it before, or after, it? 

How much of each kmd of wine do you provide for each taster? 

Do you wish each taster to arrange the lot of wines m what he thinks their 
order of merit, or simply to name the best? 

Ever truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Elliot Brothers^ 

MS copy Christ Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January I 2 , 1883 

The Rev C L Dodgson has received the 5 thermometers from Messrs 
Elliott He IS keeping the 2 “mmimums,” but returmng the 3 “maximums, 
which are not the kmd he wants He wants them to have movable indices - 
not simply to indicate the maximum by leaving part of the mercury behind, 
as he supposes these 3 are meant to do 

One of the maximum thermometers arrived broken - an acadent which 
he thinks nught perhaps have been avoided if the box had had a cord round 
It to lay hold of Without that it is much more liable to falls ^ 


from Eastbourne dated September 12, 1883 (MS Ingilby), Dodgson wrote asking Bosanquet 
whether he would "kindly, at some leisure time, write down for me the rules for reading the time 
by the stars ’ In October 1868, Dodgson gave Bosanquet an inscnbcd copy of Alice, into which 
was later inserted “a humorous autograph poem addressed to Bosanquet expressing his 
gratitude ‘to one who treats his guest to genuine oyster-patties ’ 4 stanzas of 4 lines each, initialled 
C L D dated Chnst Church, October 20, 1891 Inserted at the end of the same volume is 
‘a humorous A L s (initials) from Dodgson to Bosanquet 'I never ask you but to Hall — do I 
deserve these Sybante banquets? these pnvate devorations of oyster-pattics? However, as you are 
so pressing I will come thanks ’ ” The letter is desenbed as compnsmg 3 pp , dated Chnst 
Church, May 22, n y (Sotheby catalogue, February 10, 1964, lot 202) 

1 Optiaans and barometer-makers, Lewisham and London, 

- The thermometers Dodgson was trying to obtain for the Chnst Church wine cellars would 
record (by means of indices left m position by moving thcrmosensitivc fluids) the highest and 
loiXcst temperatures reached in any given penod 
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To A. G V HarccurT 


MS cop> ClinJt Church 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
Januar)'- i6, 1883 


Dear Harcourt, 

Would you kiudly order for me one of those cheap wine-thermometers 
)ou told me of (2s I think )ou said was the pnee)? I should like to have 
one for my own use, and, if this turns out as good as the gs one, I intend to 
take on myself the consequences of my ignorance, by letting Common Room 
have the cheap one, and myself taking the costly' one 

Penitentially yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To W H Pflyne Sfnit/i = 

MS cop^ Chnst Churdi 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
January 19, 1883 

Dear Payne Snuth, 

Many thanks for y'our note, telling me of tlie breach of Common Room 
rules about removing periodicals I have duly' reprimanded the offender, 
uid he has duly' apologised 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


* Augustus George Vernon Harcourt (lfi34— 19 I 9 ) Chnst Cliurch Senior Student, Tutor, 

ind Lee’s Reader m Chemistry In 1863 he became a Fellow of the Royal Society The absence of 
letters between Dodgson and Harcourt attests to the closeness of their fnendship rather than 
otherwise, for indeed Harcourt and his rclatiscs often enter Dodgson’s Diaries Harcourt accom¬ 
panied Dodgson on visits to the Liddells {Dianes, pp 1 84-5). he was present when Dodgson and the 
Liddell girls repeated the nver tnp to Godstow (pp 185-6), Dodgson photographed Harcourt 
(one group picture of four saentists, including Harcourt, examining the skeleton of a fish hangs 
m the Secretary s Office in the Oxford University Museum), and he gave Mrs Harcourt advice 
about fitting up her own photography room (Dianes May 24 1875) Dodgson met the 
Harcourts frequently, and they clearly enjoyed each other’s company Harcourt had asked me 
to come and dine with him and Mrs H ,” Dodgson wrote on December 14,1881 Tamvedatthe 
hour fixed (yj), and had a very pleasant chat svith Mrs H tdl past 9 ! when Harcourt atnved, 
having forgotten all about it, and gone on in the Laboratory ’ It was Harcourt who seconded 
Dodgson’s nomination for the Curatorslup of Common Room (p 411) and, with T V Bayne, 
Witnessed Dodgson’s sviU {Handbook, p 275) 

* WiUiam Henry Payne Smith (1852-1944). son of the Dean of Canterbury, was Student and 
Tutor at Chnst Church and later Vicc-Pnnapal of Wycliffe HaU, Oxford, and an assistant 
'nastcr at Marlborough and Rugby Dodgson svrote at least one more letter to Payne Smith, 
‘Jated January 22, 1890 (MS Meissner), asking him to accept the “grateful thanks of Common 
Room’’ and “spcaally of the Rugbeians (includmg myself) who are Members ofit’’ for his kind 
P«»cnt ’ oiEjigby. the School and Neishbonrhood (1890) which Payne Smith had coUected and 
arranged from the wntmgs of Matthew Holbeche Bloxam 
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To Messrs. Pfun^st & O.’ 

MS copy Clirnt Cliurcli 

Cijrisc Cluircli, Ovford 
January 19, 7883 

Mr Dodgson writes to say that, observing their terms to be “5% discount 
for payment within fourteen days,” and considering they have sent a new 
kind, as to which he can not know', till it has been tasted, whether the Com¬ 
mon Room will authorise him to purchase it, and that Messrs Pfungst have 
requested that it should not be tasted for 3 or 4 wccLs-hc considers that 
the “ 14 days” ought to date, not from the date of dclii’cry, but from the date 
of tasting, which will not be till the end of this month so that, in ease he 
should pay the bill by February 14, he will e\pcct the 5 % discount to be 
allowed on it 


To Messrs. Barrett & 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
January 25, 1883 

The Curator of the Common Room (the Rev C L Dodgson) will be mucli 
obliged if Messrs Barrett & Clay would give him tlic benefit of their advice 
on 2 or 3 pomts m the treatment of wane, about which he finds much 
difference of opimon to exjst 

(1) What amount of damp is desirable m a wine-cellar^ 

(2) Is ventilation desirable’ 

(3) Should light be admitted’ 

He would also diank them if they would fill in the enclosed paper, as to 
particular temperatures needed, etc 

Mr Dodgson takes this opportumty of mcntiomng that he understands 
from the previous Curator, Mr Bayne, that the wine-merchants, or repre¬ 
sentatives of them, are in the habit of calling periodically on the Curator 
This practice he hopes he may, without giving offence, request may be 
discontinued He cannot undertake to remember accurately any information 
given by word of mouth, to lay it before the committee who manage the 
details of the wine It would be necessary to have it all m writing, and any 
such information, in the form of letters, price-lists, etc, will be very 
acceptable 

' J ^ Pfungst & Co wine merchants, 23 Crutched Fnars, London. 

* Wine merchants, of 24^ Old Burlington Street, London 
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Moreover Mr Dodgson has his time very fully occupied, and such inter¬ 
view’s, without giving him any information he could use, would be a senous 
tax on time already w'anted for other purposes 


To A^ms Hull 

MS Keith 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 26, 1883 

My dearest Aggie, 

(It’s no good I really c<7ii’( go on writing letters without heads and tails - 
and I can’t call a child “dear” who isn’t-so please bear it as well as you can 
I will thankfully accept whatever heads and tails you choose to attach to your 
letters 1 Not only your last letter was very welcome, but even its envelope, 
as Its predecessor w'as getting quite shabby and worn-out Do you want 
that explained? Well, you’re sure it won’t make you vam’ I keep stamps of 
different values in old envelopes, and, as I’m constantly refemng to them. 
It IS pleasant to have handw’nting on them which one likes to see, outside 
one is generally an “Edith Denman” envelope-and one is generally - has 
been always I think, since first I heard from you — an Agnes Hull envelope 
Very weak and foolish, I fear but I am old, child, I am old Here ends this 
parenthesis Now we shall get on to the real subject of the letter ) 

I Want to tell you what a Tcrryblc tune I have had of it for the last few 
days I once knew a young lady who was a frantic admirer of Miss Ellen 
Terry, and actually treasured up, for some days, some violets given her by 
that modcrately-good actress but that was nothing compared to the state of 
mind of my young fnend Ethel Arnold (you saw her with me on ednes- 
day^) when I first started with her from Oxford on Saturday mormng She 
had a wild love of all the Terra’s, I believe, but her special idol was Miss 
Manon Terry, and I had promised to introduce her, if possible So, when it 
had been settled that I might take her to my sisters at Guildford, round by 
London, on Saturday, to return here on Monday, I wrote to Manon to 
propose calling She wrote to fix Saturday nionung, also telling me that her 
mother was seriously ill So I thought it likely that she mighty prefer our not 
calhng — especially on so busy a day — and had merely said come out of 
kindness to us and I wrote to say so, and that we were not conung, but that, 
if I found she really wished it, we would call on Monday On Saturday 

^ On the previous October 30, Dodgson ‘received notes from Agnes and Jessie Bothbegm 
‘niy dear (instead of‘dearest ) and are ‘affectionate’ Cmstead of‘lovmg’) The love of children 
n a flcctmg thing ’ (Dianes) 

* ‘Second expedmon with Ethel Arnold,” Dodgson noted in his Dianes (p 414) on Wednes- 
January 24, “ to Kcnsmgton We met Mrs Hull Aggie, Evie, and Jessie, as we walked 
“P from High Street Station ” For the inadent of the violets see p 405, n. i, and p 417 above 
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afternoon we went to see Comrades^ at the Court (it is a poor piece, but the 
acting IS first-rate), and Ediel’s great hope was tliat Marion might send a 
note round to us in the stalls' And great was her joy when a note came, saying 
she would be away on Monday morning and asking us to come round to 
the stage-door for her after the play That was a new experience for botli of 
us we sat in the entrance room, and saw the players come out in their 
ordinary dresses Mr Clayton, the manager, glared at us and stalked away 
Miss Carlotta Addison^ came through and I think looked at us rather 
enquiringly (as much as to say, “Who ts that very distinguished looking 
young man?”) At last Marion appeared, and she and Ethel rushed into - 
I mean they shook hands She took us with her in her brougham to Mrs 
Morns (Florence Terry that was) m Campden Hill Road, who was giving 
a child’s party, where the little Lewises and friends were acting a play But 
the play was over when we got there However Mrs Lewis was there, so 
that Ethel had now been introduced to 5 of the 4 sisters, Miss Ellen Terry 
alone remaimng unknown I arranged with Mrs Lewis that we would 
come and borrow a child on Monday to take with us to the Avenue Panto¬ 
mime ^ (By the way, you arc quite right about the banjo I took an opera- 
glass on Monday and made out for certam that the cluld does play it herself 
even while whirling it round ) 

On Monday we lunched at Moray Lodge before carrying off Janet for 
the Pantomime and Mrs Lewis invited us to come on Wednesday to see 
the little play {Lady Barbara’s Birthday*) which was to be repeated at Moray 
Lodge To see so unique a performance, I thought it worth while to bring 
Ethel over a 2nd time, and that is how you came to meet us that day The 
play was a treat' Mabel Lewis - the youngest, only about 9 - is simply 
wonderful^ I never saw any cluld’s acting to come near it, with the one 

1 A comedy by Brandon Thomas and B C Stephenson m which Manon Terry had “a nice 
part” (Dianes) 

“ John Alfred Clayton Calthorp (1845-88), who became famous as John Clayton the actor, 
and Carlotta Addison (1849-1914) the actress 

’ On both New Year’s Day and on the eighth Dodgson took Tlieo Heaphy to tVhitliu^toii 
and His Cat, the pantormme at the Avenue Theatre “It was a charming performance, and had 
only one blot - a piece of mdecent fun m the harlequinade (about which I wrote the same day 
to the stage-manager)’’ (Dianes, p 413) On Monday the twenty-second Dodgon took Ethel 
Arnold and Janet Lewis together on his third visit to the pantomime at the Avenue and he added 
m his Dianes that “the harlequinade is all nght now ’’ 

* The comedietu by “Miss Barker” was first staged at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on Feb¬ 
ruary 12, 1872 (sec Era, vol xxxiv, February 18, 1872, p 5) 

‘ Mabel enters Dodgson’s Diaries in January 1878, m the Moray Lodge settmg, but she 
emerges now for the first time as an mdmdual “Mabel was the gem of the whole thing 
I never saw her equal among children, except Ellen Terry herself She is a bom actress, if 
ever there was one ’ (Dianes, p 414) On the following Apnl 10, he borrowed Mabel and they 
went together to a violin concert, which they both very much enjoyed (Dianes) Mabel Terry 
Lewis (1872-1957) mamed (1904) Captain Ralph Cecil Batley (1863-1917), barnster and profes¬ 
sional soldier who fought in the Matabelc and South African Wars, was mentioned in dispatches, 
and died m action m the First World War She too, went on to the stage, and after making 
her debut at the Garnck in 1895, went on to play in dozens of stage productions and films She 
was also a distinguished rmmatunst 
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exception of Miss Ellen Terrv' hen she w as a cluld Mr Gilbert^ (the author 
of Patience) was there and I had a little talk with him But what channed 
Ethel most, I think, is tint Mrs Wardcll (Miss Ellen Terr)') w’as there She 
was constantly being summoned by tlie children to go round behind the 
scenes and help, so that she w as only about V her time among the audience 
All the 4 sisters were there I ne\cr met all four at once before Ethel was 
actually introduced to Miss ET three times She had dnven by us as we 
w'alked up to tlic house, and I had bowed to her so, when she found Ethel 
in the ladies’ cloak-room taking off her w alkmg-thmgs, she shook hands 
with her, saying, "I don’t know who you arc, but I saw' )ou walking with 
Mr Dodgson,” and Ethel had to introduce herself Then in the drawing¬ 
room she was sitting just m front of us and began talking, and I had to intro¬ 
duce Ethel again and explain w ho she w’as When the play w as over, and w'C 
all stood up. Miss E T was talking, m a very exated w'ay, to me about Miic/z 
Ado,^ and all the while (I don’t believe she the least knew' she was doing it) 
she w'as arranging and rc-arrangmg Ethel’s bead necklace - pulling it about 
het neck into all possible positions Ethel bore it very meekly Lastly, when 
wc w'crc m the hall, just going off, Manon w'as talking with Ethel, w'hcn up 
came Miss ET and threw her arms round her sister “Now', Polly,” she 
said, “perhaps you’ll enlighten me as to who this young lady isAnd when 
the third introduction had been performed, “What a stupid mistake'” she 
cried, “but I thought Mr Dodgson had two young ladies w'lth lum You 


'■ Although Dodgson seemed pleased to meet (Sir) William Scimenck Gilbert (1836-1911), 
mist, dramatist, and Arthur Sullnan s librettist at the Lewises , he liad resersanons about some of 
li>5 work. On December 31, 1881 he found Pattaicc ‘entirely unobjeaionable, whicli one is 
glad to be able to say of one of Gilbert’s pla>s ’ {Dianc<, p 403), and in June 1887, in an article 
for Theatre, he took Gilbert to task publicl> ‘Mr Gilbert - to whom we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for the pure and healthy fun he has giscn us m such comedies as Paiieiue - seems to have 
a craze for nial ing bishops and clergymen contemptible ’’ Dodgson also objeaed to Pinafore, 
which he had seen performed onl) by children and "as performed by cliildrctt, one passage in it 
was to me sad beyond words It occurs when the captain utters the oath ‘Damn me ' and forth¬ 
with a bevy of sweet innoccnt-looking little girls sing, wath bright happy looks the chorus 
He said Damn me' He said Damn me' I cannot find words to convey to the reader the 
pain I felt in seeing those dear children taught to utter such w ords to amuse cars grown callous 
to their ghastly meaning How Mr Gilbert could hav c stooped to vv ntc, or Sir Arthur Sullivan 
could have prostituted his noble art to set to music such vile trash it passes my skill to under¬ 
stand (‘The Stage and the Spint of Reverence, ’ reprinted m Piftiirc Book, pp 175-95) For 

more on Dodgson and Gilbert seep 120 n i above and p 637 below 
- Ellen Terry opened as Ueatnee to Henry Irving s Ucnediek at die Lyceum on Ortober ii 
1882 Dodgson first saw the production on November 11 ‘I think Irvmg mal cs a good Bene¬ 
dick, he wrote (Dianes p 411) Ellen Terry is of course charming as Beatnce ’ Hesaw it again 
on January 6 it seemed to me to go better all through than when I saw it m November 
(P 413) In lus account of this vrsit to Moray Lodge Dodgson noted “ I urged on Mrs Wardcll 
to get the ‘church’ scene in Miieli -ido so far altered as to have the love-scene outside, and she said 
she would tell Mr Irvrng (p 414) On March 15 Miss Terry wrote Dodgson (MS Berol) 

‘ Look out for new business with Hero in the Church scene I m sure it s much better now Also 
I am qii,Ic sure you arc in the nght about some other things you said one day at Kate s about this 
same Church scene - it’s too long to vvntc about for I m a poor worried woman and have too 
much work to do ’ 
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look quite different with your hat on, and ever so much tallerAltogether 
I think Ethel regards it as a very eventful day, and will probably remember 
It as long as somebody remembered those violets' 

There' I’ve told you all the Tcrryblc' Tale And you’re quite tired of 
reading It and my pen is out of breath so I’ll only sign myself 

Your (whether loved or not) loving, 

C L Dodgson 

P S Edith has just come in, and sends you her love She is visiting Oxford 
with her fiance ^ 


To RicJmrd Harm^ton 

MS copy Christ Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
January 29, 1883 

Dear Hanngton, 

Your suggestion about the rate-book has proved a tnumphant success, 
and has superseded all the other processes suggested by others, and my 
6 sisters have now got the votes they desired ^ I beg to thank you much, m 
their name, for your letter 

I wonder if it would trouble you much to tell me what is my legal liability, 
as Curator of Common Room, in the following transaction^ If it threatens 
to cost much time or trouble, please put it aside 

I ordered, from a dealer in London, 3 thermometers, and they were sent 
in a box, which was delivered at Tom Gate, and carnage paid by the Gate- 
porter It was then brought to my room by a College-messenger, and I 
opened it and found the thermometers to be a different kind from what I 
wanted, and also that one was broken I sent the box back, and wrote telling 
the man the above facts He then wrote to say he was sending 3 of the nght 
kind, and enclosed a bill for 55 for damage done to the broken thermometer 
This bill bore the words (not on the former bill) “not responsible for damage 
in transit ’’ 

The new arrival I stopped at Tom Gate, and had it opened m the presence 
of the Railway-man, and, finding a thermometer broken, I repacked the box 
and gave it to the man, saying I declined to receive it or even to pay the 


^ The day he wrote this letter was for Dodgson “another day to be marked with a white 
stone Dear Edith Denman came at 3, with her fianed, Mr Draper, and stayed till 5, looking at 
photos, etc I walked to the station with them Sent a long letter to Aggie, with the old head and 
tail ‘dearest, ‘your loving’* (Dianes) 

* Single women were enfranchised by Section 63 of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 
45 and 46 Vict c 50 House-occupation and rate-paying were prerequisites to being included 
on the Burgess Roll 
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porterage from the station I then wrote to tlic shop, telhng the man what 
I had done, and tliat 1 would not have ordered the goods if I had known lie 
did not undertake risk of transit, as it entailed the trouble of meeting every 
box at the College-Gate that I now withdrew the order and that I would 
pa) the first charge of 5s , as it was possible the breakage might have hap¬ 
pened after the box had been delivered at the Gate Am I liable to pay for 

this second breakage^ ^ , 

Yours faitlifully, 

C L Dodgson 


To H C Hull 


MS copy Chnst Church 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
January 29, 1883 


My dear Hull, 

I am very grateful for the trouble you have taken m answering iny ettcr, 
and none the less so that I am somewhat puzzled by your reply Taking the 
5 events 

(A) purchaser said “send it by railway 

(B) purchaser directed it to be sent to him 

(C) vendor agreed to send the article 

(D) vendor paid the carnage 

(E) vendor selected the earner ^ 

you say that if (A) or (B) be true, the earner is die purchaser s agent, and that 
m tins ease “delivery to die purchaser’s agent is delivery to him (an obscure 
passage) but that, if (C), (D) and (E) be all true, the earner is the vendor s 
agent, and that in tbs case “until the agent has done his duty and delivered 


It safe there is no delivery to die purchaser 

b the present instance we have (A) and (D) false, and (B), ( ) an ( ) 
true, so that I am in much doubt wbch conclusion to draw It might easi y 
have happened that (A) and (D) were true also - which wou e a curious 
state of things, leading to the conclusion that the earner is agent o ot i 
parties' 

I fear I have failed to catch your meamng 

You say “did you order from Oxford^’’ (yes) ‘ and did you pay> (no 
I declined to pay anything, even the carnage from the station.) I hope these 
facts will be enough for you to say wliat are my legal habilmes, and that I am 
not bothering you 

I like your phrase “an unrising man” very much. 

^ Yours always very sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 
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To Chnsitna Rossetti 

MS copy Roscnbncli 

Clinst Church, Oxford 
January 31, 1883 

Dear Miss Rossetti, 

I have just concluded a long search among my negatives and prints, with 
the following result 

1134 Group of you, your motlicr, brotlicr, and sister ^ I find I have about 
10 prints of the bit of this group containing your mother and brother 
I enclose one 

1146 Two drawings (i) Irish girl (2) standing figure (late Mrs D G R 
I have 4 prints of (i) and 6 of (2) I enclose an 
entire print 

1147 Drawing, head, nearly profile (late 
Mrs D G R) ® I enclose a print and have one 
more (I mean by “I have,” in all cases, “I 
have at your service, besides what I keep for 
myself” Your brother said I was not to part 
with print of Mrs D G R but of course he 
meant “except to members of the family”) 

1149 Pen-and-ink drawing of a Miss 
Miller ^ The negative exists, so any amount of 
prints can be done, but I cannot find one to send I have only one pnnt 
of It, which 19 in an album, so I cannot send it, but tins is a rough sketch of 
It My photograph is 3^ inches wide, and 4 inches high 

1150 Drawing of a female head, profile I send one The negative exists 

1151 Drawing here roughly traced, head Icamng against pillow (late 
Mrs D G R) ® I have only one print, so cannot give it you, but it is 
quite sharp enough to have a negative done from it Tlic tracing of 
course gives the size 

1152 Two drawings (i) Mrs Morns® in arm-chair, full length, (2) a 
head I send a pnnt the negative exists 

^ The picture appears m Roger Lancclyn Green, 77 ic Story of Lewis Carroll (1949), p 99, and 
in Lona Moss Packer, C/irirt(/ia Roiicl/i (1963) following p 172, ill [17] 

* The Rossetti literature offers no clear example of an “Insh Girl,” but at least four drawings 
can be taken as the standing figure of Mrs Rossetti Surtees catalogue nos 483, 497, 512 and 

515 

a Probably Surtees catalogue no 499, but perhaps nos 478 or 506 

■* Surtees, catalogue no 354, plate no 404 “Pretty” Aimie Miller (1834’-1925), tlie unedu¬ 
cated daughter of a labourer, was William Holman Hunt’s inamorata m the early fifties and his 
model for Tlie Awakened Conscienee She also sat for Rossetti’s Helen of Troy 
a Probably Surtees catalogue no 477 

‘ Perliaps Surtees catalogue no 377 Jane Burden (i839?-i9i4), who mamed William Morris 
m 1859 
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1153 Witcr-colour sketch of Miss Herbert’ I send one Negative 
exists 

1154 Drawing Girl and 
grapes" I send one Ntga- 
ti\e exists 

1155 Drawing Stud) 
for a picture to which 
he then gave the mine 
“\Vo\cn Gold ’ ^ I send 
one Negam c exists 

Some of tliesc arc prob¬ 
ably m the collection in 
Sasilc Row,^ and tlierc 
may bclargcr photographs 
of them done 

Some of them may pos¬ 
sibly be new’ to you, and 
I shall be very glad, if they 
prove an acceptable addi¬ 
tion to what you already 
have 

With very kind regards to Mrs Rossetti, I am 

C L Dodgson 


‘ Perhaps Surtees catalogue nos 329 or 335 Ruth Herbert (i842’-i92i) later Mrs 

Crabbe and Mn Rochfort, ssas a >oung actress who modelled for Rossetti tn the fifties Ellen 
Terry later wrote about “tlie beautiful Miss Herbert ’ in her memoir “[She] t'as not a 
remarkable aaress, but her appearance \sas ssondcrful indeed She was very tall, with pale gold 
hair and the spiritual, ethereal look \ liicli the aesthetic niosement loved When mother wanted 
to flatter me she said that I looked hi c Miss Herbert' ’ Dodgson saw Miss Herbert act in Lcicc«er 
Buckingham s comedy Faces 111 (he Fire at the St James’s on Apnl 19 1865, and thought her 
‘very clever” (E//fii Terry’s Memoir (1933). PP 54 - 5 . Dianes, p 230) 

* Perhaps Surtees, catalogue no 723, plate no 500 or catalogue no 362 

® No "Woven Gold” IS recorded, but Surtees, catalogue no loy.plateno 149 is GoWni lyntcr 

and catalogue no 329 (perhaps Dodgson’s no n 53 of Herben) is an experiment in the use 
of gold powder and umber on white paper 

‘ Two major exhibitions of Dante Gabnel Rossetti’s work were on view in London in January 
1883 one at the Royal Academy the other at the Burlington Fine ArU Club (of which Rossetti 
had been a founding member) m Sav He Row Dodgson went to the Royal Awdemy show twnce, 
on January 6 and ii, and especially adnnrcd Rossetti’s Foimd (Surtees catalo^c no 64, p ate 
no 65), -'one of the most mar%cllou5 things I have seen dene m painting Pmbies, p 413) 
With admission tickets supplied by Chnstina Rossetti (MS letters from her to Dodgson dated 
Monday evening [January 8, 1883] and [January] 17. 1883 Dodgson Fatmly) Dodgson went to 
the Burlington Hue Arts Club on the twentieth He found this show v<^ int«cstmg a lovely 
ttayon head of May Moms [Wilham and Jane Moms’s daughter (probably Surtees catalogue 
361)] pleased me most ” For notices of the two show $, sec Exlubmons, Art Jour,lal (1883) 
PP < 51-2 and “Rossetti's Works at the Burhngton Hnc-Arts Qub, niiislratcd Loudon l\nrs, 
■''uk Lxxxn January 1883, p 109 
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To HcrluTt Snlwi’y 

MS «,»>ps t litm < liiiftli 

Christ Church, Ovfortl 
Pchninr) z, 1SS3 

Dear SaKvc), 

I want to iiavc a niccting of ilic Wiiu-Coinumrtc sour thv nt\t Reel , to 
begin with luncheon, m ortlcr to drml^ ^ bottle of Uauentlnler, as it is not 
quite the sanu' kiiul as the hst suppi), anil iKcidt* if it \sill <lo to I cip, and 
after luncheon there are a few tlnni'.s to ihscuss Would )ou tell me 

(1) All the da)sne\t sscek which wouKl suit \ou 

(2) What hour would suit )ou best. 

(3) What )Ou would like ordered for jou b) w a) of solids 

When I hast answers, I will then name das and hour M) room will be 
the most cotw'enient place, I think 

Yours \er) trul), 

C L Dodgson 


To H. A. Dnilon' 


MS cop^ e'lum C hiirch 


Christ Church, 0 \ford 
Pebniar) 26, 18S3 


My dear Dalton, 

Telling" has sliowai me your note, enquiring if you could ha\c wine from 
the Common Room Cell irs, and I undertook to answer it I fear that, under 
our existing rules, it cannot be done It is only Students, Chaplains, and M A's 
who are m rcsidciicc and who pay io« 6(1 a term "Quarterage” w'ho can 
have the wine, so far as I can make out You do not appear on this list so 
I conclude you are among the "non-resident” M A’s, who pa) on!) is 
a term I am puzzled about it, having lieard it said that )OU are a "resident” 
in the University sense Still, I cannot find your name on the hst of those 
qualified by residence to vote in Congregation 

Ver) truly)ours, 

C L Dodgson 


* Herbert Andrew Dalton (1852-1928) was successively Student at Christ Church master 
of St Edward’s and Foisted Schools and of Harrison C ollcgc, Uarbados and Canon of Barbados 
Cathedral 

* James Telling was the butler of Chnst Church Common Room for almost half a centurj 
On Febnury 19, 1885, Dodgson, noting the periodic audit of Common Room records wrote 
(Dianes) “Perhaps the most satisfactory thing done was the raising ofTcUing’s wages by jQio 
He has served us 23 years ’’ Dodgson could also pun on the butler’s name Wnting to an uniden¬ 
tified professor in a letter dated January 30 (MS Dcrol), he informs the recipient ‘1 11 be telling 
the Common Room Man, and /le’U be telling till further notice ’* 
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To Robert FnusscU^ 

MS copi Christ Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February 27, 1883 

My dear Faussett, 

About 2 •jears ago, )Ou sold to J R Dasent- part of an elm that had been 
blown dow n m the Broad Walk He is presenting to Common Room a table 
made out of it, and wishes to know, in order to record it, tlie date of the 
storm in which the tree fell Can you supply the information^ 

Also would you kindly look at the Common Room W C’s, which much 
need rcpainng, and rc-painting, and which Telling thinks is a matter for 
the House to undertake They were considerably damaged, years ago, by 
riotous undergraduates, and have never been put into good order since They 
arc certainly very shabby, and one would almost be ashamed to take a guest 
there If It ts a House concern, I should think this next vacation would be a 
good opportunity for doing the painting 

Smccrcly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Charles Roussekt^ 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February 27, 1883 


Mr. Dodgson is much obliged to Mr Roussclet for his letter, but finds it 
necessary to explain his meaning more fully He did not allude only to the 
of wine '"dctcnorating” or "failing to attain the excellence of the 
vintage (m. which ease he would of course expect it to be taken back on 
the terms named m his last letter), but also to the case (a possible, though not 
^ likely case) of the wine being found, when old enough for dnnking, not to 
the taste of the members of Common Room, though perfectly good and 
such as It had been guaranteed to be Tastes m wnne difier enormously, and 
the members of a club are constantly changing, so that we might find our¬ 
selves with a large quantity of excellent wine on hand, which nevertheless 
the members of Common Room might not happen to like Under such 


^ Dodgson wntes to his fnend as Treasurer of Chnst Church, a post that Faussett held from 
1868 to 1885 

’ (Sit) John Roche Dasent (1847-1914) a Chnst Church graduate, was pnvatc secretary to 
vanous peers and later Assistant Secretary to the Board of Education 

Charles Rousselet -was the Bntish agent for A dc Lure & Sons (Bordeaux), claret merchants, 
"1th premises in London at 42 Welbcck Street near Cavendish Square 
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circumstances, Mr Dodgson desires to know whctlicr Messrs dt Lure will 
(as others have done) take back the remainder, pacing ns value plus 5 per 
cent interest He finds tliat, a few' years ago, about 2 Z do/cn of Claret were 
taken back on these terms, it being found, v lien the vane had been a )car 
m the cellar and was ready to drinl, that it was not liked by the Common 
Room the merchant sold it again, direaly afterwards, at a considerable 
profit 

Mr Dodgson requests that the order for Chateau Margaux may not be 
regarded as finally settled, until this matter has been arranged I Ic also waits 
for that, before giving an order (as he is prepared to do) for a hogshead of 
Rauzan-Scgla 1881 

He w'ould also be glad to know the date at v Inch each of the abo\c-named 
wines may be expected to be ready for drinl mg 


To E. R Dukes^ 


MS cop> Christ Church 


Christ Church, Oxford 
February 27, 1883 


My dear Dukes, 

My immediate object m writing is to ask you to send back to Common 
Room the Illustrated London Nett's picture of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
which Telling informs me you liavc removed, and which members of 
Common Room wish to see ^But I may as w'cll say my say about the pictures, 
which you have hitherto bought from Common Room I am not clear yet 
whether or no to carry on the arrangement wdiicli existed under Bayoic’s 
regime, but wish to defer settling it till the end of the y'car, and that till then 
the pictures shall remain in Common Room But tn no ease w'ould it do, or 
be (I think) fair to the other members of Conmion Room to allow any 
pictures to be removed durmg the Term m which tliey appear If any otlier 
separate pictures have come out this year, and arc with you, please return 
them as well, and believe me 


Curatoncally but sincerely y'ours, 
C L Dodgson 


1 Edward RowlandDukcs (1817-83) was, at vanous times, Student of Christ Church, Rhetoric 
Reader, Tutor, Pro-Proctor, and Master of the Scliools On October 13 of this year Dodgson 
recorded in his Dianes the “death of my old fnend Dukes ’’ 

* The lUustralcd London News for February 3, 1883 (sol Lxxxil, pp I3i-<S6), earned as part of 
a large article on the proposed Manchester Ship Canal six illustrations, one a brown and green 
fold-out map showing the course the canal would take 
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To S. J Owen 

MS Falcs 


[Christ Church, Oxford] 
March 8, 1883 


My dear Owen, 

In view of the somewhat inexact statements put forth by Mr Labouchere 
about Church property,^ I really think you would do a national service if you 
would persuade Mr Freeman to publish, in a cheap popular form, the marrow 
of his excellent little book on Dtsestahhshment and Disendowment ^ It states, 
most luadly, exactly what people need to know, to counteract such state¬ 
ments, but It IS too dear for universal reading A 2d pamphlet, contauung its 
essence, would I think have a great sale and do great good 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Charles Rousselet 

MS copy Christ Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 3, 1883 

Mr Dodgson is very much obliged to Mr Rousselet for his letter, which he 
will submit to the Committee who manage the Wme, and he fully expects 
that they will accept Mr Rousselet’s very handsome offer As to Mr Rous- 
selet’s proposal to call and ulk over the matter, he does not wish to seem 
unfriendly, but he really has no spare time whatever for a call and he must 
decline any viva voce discussion of business, as everything to be brought 
before the Comrmttee ought to be in ivriting Even if Mr Rousselet hved 
next door, Mr Dodgson would still transact all the Wme business in ivriting 


^ Henry du Pre Labouchere (1831-1912), crusadingjoumalist. founder and editor of Truth, and 
a Liberal M.P , beheved fervently in disestablishment and m recognizing that ‘so-called 
ecdesustical property 1$ national property ” He would have left to the Church donations made 
to It “within the last twenty years,” but maintained that the residue (an amount he estimated at 
between four and five million pounds) should revert to the Government for educational uses 
(Algar Labouchere Thorold, The Life of Henry Labouchere (1913). PP 221-2) 

* Edward A Freeman’s Disestablishment and Disendowment, What Are They’ first appeared in 
1S74 (at 2r 6 d) and was reissued m a cheap paperbound edition (is ) m 1885 It claims that “even 
jf the notion of discstabhshment should be pressed to the extremist pomt, all that it would 
demand in the way of confiscation or disendowment would be the surrender of such parts of the 
property of the Church as have come from direct parliamentary grants ” (1874. p 6 j) 
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To Ellen Terry 

M 5 j 

Chrisi Cluirch, Oxford 
March 20, 1883 

Dear Mrs Wardcll, 

This letter needs no nnswer Now tint I Invc learned the fact (I think it x\as 
Polly who revealed it) that you find letter-writing a tiring occupation, I am 
loth to do anything to add to your fatigues - for I am sure you arc very hard- 
worked But reading a letter takes very little time or trouble, besides, you 
arc not obliged to read it, you know ' 

Lucy Arnold* tells me that, each day of her life, the recollection of her night 
at the play becomes more delightful' (What it will be by the time she is 50, 
and whether such ecstasy, as she will then have reached, will be consistent 
with samty, is a serious question ) So you see what an amount of happiness 
you have conferred - not only by your acting, which w'as for all others as 
well, but by your special kindness to herself I think you have learned a piece 
of philosophy which many never learn m a long life - that, w'hilc it is hope¬ 
lessly difficult to secure for oneself even the smallest bit of happiness, and the 
more trouble we take the more certain we are to fail, there is nothing so 
easy as to secure it for somebody else so that, if only A would aim at B s 
happiness, and B at C’s, and so on, we should all be happy, and there would 
be little need to watt for heaven we should have it There arc some verses 
1 am very fond of repeating to myself, that say all this so much more per¬ 
fectly than I have managed to do, that I will run the risk of wcar)nng you 
with yet more reading, by copying them for you 
Ethel was here yesterday afternoon, and was keenly interested in reading 

^ Lucy Arnold first enters Dodgson’s Dianes on December 7, 1877 "Went to the Arnolds 
intending to take Julia and Ethel ^slth me to hear ‘Father Ignatius’ [Joseph Leicester L>aie. 
1837-1908, the eloquent Bcncdiame preacher ssith advanced opinions] but the) \sere gone to 
school Hov-cver Lucy (aged 17,1 should think) was tliought not too old (or else I ssas thought 
not too young') to be escorted there ’’ Dodgson continued to encounter Lucy when he called on 
the Arnolds, she in turn accompanied her sisters on visits to Dodgton’s rooms, and on Nos ember 
18, 1882, Dodgson “took Lucy Arnold for a walk, ending at iny rooms, where 1 shossed her 
drawings, etc.” Five days before he wrote this letter, he "went up to town to fulfil m> promise 
to Lucy Arnold - to take her for her Jirst visit to the theatre We got to the Lyceum m good 
time, and the play [Henry Imng and Ellen Terry m Much Ado about Nothtu\’] ssas capitally acted 
I had hinted to ‘Beatrice’ how much she could add to Lucy’s pleasure by sending round a ‘carte’ 
of herself she sent a ‘cabinet’ - besides one for Ethel, she is certainly an adept in gisrng gifts that 
gratify 1 We concocted a note of thanks, and sent it round to her In my [earlier] note I had 
suggested that Hero fainting twice is awkward, and that she had better fall, once for all, ssherc she 
means to be this was done tonight, but whether otving to me or not. Miss Terry did not say 
(Diaries, p 415) Walks and visits with Lucy Arnold continued, and on April 17,1885, Dodgson 
wrote “Mrs Selwyn (Lucy Arnold that was) came with her husband they had come up for 
Julia’s wedding, which took place yesterday ” Lucy Ada Arnold (1858-94), Thomas Arnold’s 
second daughter, married Edward Cams Selwyn (1853-1918), Mlow and Dean of King s 
College, Cambndge, Pnnapal of Liverpool College, Headmaster of Uppingham School, and 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral 
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some of your old letters, which I picked out for her I did not know, before 
that she had had the presumption to wntc and ask for your autograph 
However, she has it now, m a form very precious to herself, on that phot^ 
graph you sent her She is regularly stage-struck at present, that ptl 1 should 
Lt wonder if she finds her way, some day, upon the stage I have no idea 
whether she has any talent for acung - but if cnthiistasiu vnii do it, she ought 

to succeed , - ,1 

Now I’m going to put before you a “Hero-ic” puzzle of mine but please 

remember, I do uol ask for your solution of it, as you uni persist in believing, 
if I ask your help m a Shakespeare difficulty, that I am only jesting However, 
if you won’t attack it yourself, perhaps you would ask Mr Irving some day 

how he explains it^ , ^ 

My difficulty IS this Why m the world did not Hero (or at any rate 

Beatnee when speaking on her behalf) prove an a 1 1, m a^ver ° ^ 

charge’ It seems certain she did not sleep m her own ^ ^ °’' 

how could Margaret venture to open the \wndow and talk from it, with her 
mistress asleep in the room’ It would be sure to wake her Bcsi cs, ^ 

says, after promising that Margaret shall speak with ini out o ero s 
chamber-wmdow, “I will so fashion the matter that a- t 

(How he could possibly manage any such thing is another difficulty but 

pass over that.) , . , ^ 1 „ 

WeU, then, granting that Hero slept m some other room that nighty, why 

didn’t she say so’ When Claudio asks her, “What was he talked with 
you ycstcrmght Out at your window betwixt twelve and one w y 
doesn’t she reply, “I talked with no man at that hour, my lord^ Nor was I m 
my chamber ycstcrmght, But m another, far from it remote , u 

could of course prove by the evidence of the housemaid, who must have 

known that she had occupied another room that mght. 

But even if Here might be supposed to be so dis^ctcd as 
where she had slept the mght before, or even whether she had slept anyt . 
surely Beatnee has her wits about her’ And when an arrangement 
by which she was to lose, for that one mght, her twelve-months 
IS It conceivable that she didn’t know luhere Hero passed the mght y 
didn’t she reply 

But, good my lord, sweet Hero slept not there 
She had another chamber for the nonce 
’Twas sure some counterfeit that did present 
Her person at the wmdow, aped her voice. 

Her mien, her manners, and hath thus deceived 
My good lord Pedro and this company’ 

With all these exceUent matenals for proving an “alibi,’’ it is mcompre- 
hcnsible that no one should think of it. If only there had been a hamster 

^ Much AAo about Nolblu^, Act It, sc u, U 47-8 ’ ^ 
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present, to cross-examine Beatncc* “Now, ma’am, attend to me, if you 
please and speak up, so that the jury may hear you Where did you sleep 
last mght^ Where did Hero sleeps Will you swear that she slept m her own 
room^ Will you swear you do not know where she slept’ Etc , etc ’’ I quite 
feel inclined to quote old Mr Weller, and to say to Bcatncc at the end of the 
play (only I’m a&aid it isn’t quite etiquette to speak across the footlights), 
“Oh Samivel, Sarmvcl, vy vom’t there a hahbi’’’^ 

But I shall bore you if I go on chattermg I will copy those lines I spoke of 


And if, in thy life on earth, 

In the chamber, or by the hearth, 

’Mid the crowded city’s tide. 

Or high on the lone hill-side. 

Thou canst cause a thought of peace. 

Or an aching thought to cease. 

Or a gleam of joy to burst 
On a soul in sadness nurst - 
Spare not thy hand, my child. 

Though the gladdened should never know 
The well-spnng amid the wild 
Whence the waters of blessing flow 
Find thy reward in the tlung 
Which thou hast been blest to do, 

Let the joy of others cause joy to spring 
Up m thy bosom too 
And if the love of a grateful heart 
As a nch reward be given. 

Lift thou the love of a grateful heart 
To the God of Love in heaven,^ 


By the way, I must not forget to say that I thought the change m the 
famtmg business n great improvement I presume the change was made owing 
to some one else having suggested it, before I did (as you do not say it was 
owing to me), but even so I am glad to have my opinion thus confirmed 
Love to the children 

Yours ever, 

C L Dodgson 

^ Actually Oh Sammy, Sammy, vy wom’t there a alleybi •” the last words of chapter xxxrv 
of Pickwick Papers 

Thi^ so dear to Dodgson that he was able to quote it again more than twelve years 

later (see his letter to Edith Rowell, p 1066, below), is from a poem by his fnend George 
MacDonald^ C To C C P ’’which appeared as part of a set of three poems entitled ‘ ‘ Lessons 
for a Chfld in MacDonald’s Poems (1857) The revised version, included m MacDonaldis Poetical 
Works (1893) docs not include the Imes that Dodson quotes (Anthony W Shipps supphed the 
source of the quotation) 
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To A^nes Hull 

MS Keith 

[Before March 28, 1883] 

Yes 'rti, please’m, I alius do what you tells me’m so I’ve been and wroted 
- wnted - wnttened to Edith^ and gtve her your messenges Didn’t know 
whether “it’s so long smce I’ve seen her I don’t know nor care what she’s 
hke uow” was all meant to go m the messenges but thought I’d better 
write “nor care” m my weeest hand - like this nor an ~ m hopes she mighm’t 
notice iL Shouldn’t hke other folks to think you rude, ’m* Please’m, I don’t 
think you’ll say “Z shall keep to wy heads and tales and you can keep to 
yotini” for evermore and a day Cos spose on that day I pubhcated a New 
Tale - with pictures - and if 1 sent you a copy, would you say that there 
saying theu^ Guess not, ’hl That’s ^ 1 , ’m. No, it isn’t, ’m Please tell any 
father you may happen to have as I’m very much obliged for his letter, and 
that “Chittycrushes me quite ’ 

Haven’t seen Stiver King yet, ’m. Thinks I’ll go, cos I wants to see Mr 
C Coote in it (did you notice him^), brother of Lizzie and Came ^ Haven’t 
bought my Beatnce* photos yet Beatnce has promised to send me one, and 
I don’t know which it will be However she promised a photo Quhet I sup¬ 
pose) a year ago, and never sent it so I’m not over sangume, ’m 


To A^ncs Hull 

MS Keith 

The Chesmuts, Guildford 
Apnl 6, 1883 

My east-red Aggie, 

(“My>” IS an exclamation “east” is an allusion to your early rising- 
while the sun is yet m the east and “red” to the complexion produced by 
habits of such fevensh activity) On Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday 
next, I may (though, to be sure, this is only April) be visitmg Miss Heaphy 

^ Perhaps Edith Blakcmore, who, like the Hull girb, spent summer vacations at Eastbourne, 
or Edith Denman, who was also acquainted with the Hulls 

* Hull must have referred Dodgson, in connection with a legal query (in Dodgson to Hull 
P 481 abo\c) to Joseph Chitty the Younger, A Practiral Treatise on l/ie Lmn q/'CoiitrMlj, which 

appeared in its liA edition in 1881 

’ Dodgson saw H A Jones and H Herman's 77 ie Si/i rr Kmg on March 28 1883 (see p 525, 
n- 2 below) "Mr C[harles] Coote [1858-97] "as in it but I do not thmk much of him 
however, he had an odious part” (Diaries, p 4 * 5 ) 

* Ellen Terry in Much Ado which ran at the L>ccum untfl June 
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at her studio m Newman Street If I do (mark the “if”) I may (or “Bryant,”^ 
if you think that will throw more light on the subject) be able to take a 
single child with me (“Single” sometimes means “unmarned,” but has 
another meamng here I might have said, equally well, “a smgnlar child ” 
“Singular” sometimes means “out-of-the-way,” but has another meamng 
here ) Tuesday would be the best day, because then we should find her 
pamting from life and Aggie would be the best child, because I took Jessie 
last time To save you trouble, I shall adopt the simple rule that, if I don't 
hear, I shall not call for you ^ My plan would be to go about noon Even on 
Monday or Wednesday you would still see painting gomg on, though Miss 
Heaphy would be drawing the Monday-Wednesday-Fnday model is a 
rather handsome girl dressed in old-fashioned English costume, with a 
broad-bnmmed hat I forget what the other model is, that she pamts from 
an old man, I think, an aged aged man, a-sittmg on a gate ^ They have to 
pay him extra, because sitting on a gate, for hours together, is not 
comfortable 

With “evol” to your sisters (“evol” is short for “evolution”), I remain 
your vm-log friend (“vin” is a French allusion to my favounte beverage 
“log” alludes to my condition after partaking of it), 

C L Dodgson 


To A B Frost 

MS Roscnbach 

Christ Church, Oxford 
Apnl 20, 1883 

Dear Mr Frost, 

I wnte once more, “hoping against hope,” to ask if you will ever send 
me any pictures for “A Game of Fives ” All the other pictures are now cut 
and electrotyped, and we are fast getting the book arranged in pages It is 
nearly 10 months since you said you would send it by the next mail If you 
cannot do it, kmdly let me know as soon as you can, as I think in that case 
I shall ask another artist to draw it But I will wait till this day month, before 
domg so, on the chance of hearing from you If, when you get this, you have 
still the picture to draw, the enclosed sketch of my idea of it may be of some 
use ^ In the foreground the father is saying “Tell me what you mean ” The 

^ Bryant & May matches, still produced today 

Dodgson went to town on Tuesday, Apnl lo and called m at Theo’s studio, “but 
^ had gone ” His companion was not Agnes Hull that day, but Mabel Terry Lewis 
(Dianes) 

The White Kmght's song Looking-Glass chapter v 

* See p 494, below 
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lower part of the picture should gradually fade into clouds, in which is a 
vision of the 5 children of the first stanza 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S The dra\ving with corrections arrived January 12 (3 montlis ago) and 
the corrections have been duly made ^ 


To Ethel Arnold 

MS Goodacre 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 22, 1883 

Now, my dear Ethel, I have a really complicated problem to put before you 
What you have had in the High School is twthing to it' Here are the data 
On Saturday morning (hour unsettled) I go up to town, and on Saturday 
evening (hour unsettled) I return. And m the intenm I go (of course with 
a fiaend-but identity unsetded) to sec The Dantscheffs (spellmg unsetded) 
Now the problem is, who will come with me’ Here are my ideas If your 
mother is well enough for such an expedition, and would like to come, it 
would give me great pleasure to treat her to it — and you would, probably, 
be glad that she should sec for herself what manner of being the Miss Manon 
Terry is, for whom you have formed such an atuchment Quite possibly, 
when she has seen her, she may be inclined to think that she is rather nice, 
after all But suppose Mrs Arnold, for any cause, dechnes —what next’ 
Well, I dunk Judy ought to have the next chance you see I have taken both 
Lucy and you to things - but her never I don’t know, by the way, what 
HE2 ^vould say to it' If she thinks HE wouldn’t like it, perhaps SHE had 
better not come' 

If s/ie fails, I think you should have the next chance, because I am hoping to 
take Lucy to Guildford before long, and if once we get there, we are sure to 
go larking about among the theatres' 

If you fail, Lucy remains as the last survivmg possibihty And if she fails 
too, then please let me know with all speed, that I may secure another 
companion ® 

' Frost evidently sent the drawings but he did not take up Dodgson’s suggestion for the fiiU- 
P^gc picture (sec RJiyme^ aitd Reason^, pp 120-1) 

* Leonard Huxley Tuba Arnold’s fianci 

’ In her reminiscences of Dodgson (pp ySS-^), Eth'l Arnold recalled that it was she who 
“was the one finally selected for this pleasant expedition.” Selected she was, but attend she did 
not “Had arranged to take Ethel Arnold,” Dodgson recorded m his Dianes for Saturday, 
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Dodgson. s sketch for A Game of Fives ** 
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Love to your sisters 


Yours always affectionately, 
C L Dodgson 


Urge your mother to come if she possibly can 


To ?F J. Shields ‘ 

MS Harvard 


Clurist Church, Oxford 
June 4, 1883 


Dear Sir, 

I have sent back the pictures, to Messrs Rowley &. Co , where I hope they 
will arrive umnjured Mr Ruskin has seen them, but I fear they did not hit 
lus fancy However I think he is rather hard to please and is not omniscient 
as an Art critic To me some of them seem gracefully and prettily conceived 
It will give me much pleasure, should an opportunity occur, to meet you 
in totvn — and we can then speak of the ideas you suggest about dinner and 
theatre Believe me 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Charles Rousselet 

MS copy Christ Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
June 6, 1883 

Mr Dodgson has received from Messrs Trapp a box contaimng 2 sample 
bottles of the new Cantenac A piece of tape was nailed round one end of the 
box, and at the other end little bits of tape were attached to nails, showmg that 

Miy 26 . “ but she gave it up ” And so Dodgson found a wilhng companion m another young 

fnend, Margaret Bevan. The play was Lord Newry s Tlic Dfluirc//e^, or hforrted by Force, at the 
Court Theatre ‘The play is very tragic,’ Dodgson wrote, “but I like it. and it is weU acted 
Manon has much agony and screaming to do, and must find it a very tinng P^rt^^ she acted 
sweetly, as ever We went round to the stage-door, and had a few words with her (Diaries, 

P 417) . , 

' Six days before Dodgson wrote this letter, he ‘ called on Ruskm to arrange for him to see 
Miss E G Thomson s drawings Her fnend Mr Rowley [unidentified] is anxious for this, and 
that he should sec Mr Shields’ drawings also (which he is sendmg me) of children - as Ruskin 
» about to lecture on Fairyland ’’ (Diaries p 417) The pictures that Dodgson alludes to in 
his letter may have been by Fredenc James Shields (1833-1911). pamter, illustrator, and fhend of 

the Pre-Raphachtes “Mr Shields ’ enters Dodgson’sDianes once more, on May 17.1884 when, 

dunng tea at Miss Thomson’s, "her fnend Mr Shields called." 
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the box had most likely been opened on the way He examined the 
bottles and found that one had the cover intact the other had the cover 
loose, and no doubt tlus bottle was opened on the way, and what it contains 
now It IS impossible to say At all events he would rather not dnnk it, and, 
as he IS cunous to know what Mr Roussclet thinks of it, he is sending it to 
him To prevent further tampering, he has put 5 pieces of stamp-edging 
round the neck, and signed “C L Dodgson” across thcjoinings and he has 
sealed the tape, tied round the box to the direction-label 


To ^Anne Symonds^ 

MS BM 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 7, 1883 

Dear Miss Symonds, 

I would have written sooner to thank you for your kind note and your 
brother for so kindly giving my little fnend his vote, but that I flattered 
myself I would make a gigantic effort to break the chains of habit so far as 
actually to make a call, when I might have the pleasure of thanking you by 
word of mouth But it is a long job to transform a hermit-crab into a - what 
shall I say ^ I don’t know what creature, other than man, does make moming- 
calls - perhaps a fox does it as much as any, but then his arc stnctly btiswess- 
calls I So, as another day is gone and the gigantic effort is still to make, I had 
better write Please accept, for yourself and your brother, my best thanks and 
believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary (Drury) Fuller 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 7, 1883 

Dear Ivlinme, 

What would I not give to be able to undo the deed that has caused you 
so much agony, so much misery-I nught even say “so much regret” It 
would have been so very easy and simple to have walked by without calling. 


1 The recipient of this letter was probably Anne Hamson Symonds daughter of Fredendc 
ymon s (i 13 i), urgeon, Coroner to Oxford University, sister of Horatio Percy Symonds 

(1851-1923), Surgeon to the Radchffc Infirmary, and cousin ofjohn Addmgton Symonds 
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and then )ou %\ould have been spared all this' Let us hope I shall be wiser 
next time I find m)^clf at Bedford Park ^ 

Well, ) ou and your husband are \ cty kind, and some day I hope to be 
more fortunate m a call As to i'i5i/f»^(j, I’m a vciy^ poor hand at that ' (I can’t 
talk all da), nor be happ), for long, without daily work ) However avc will 
talk of tliat some oilier decade [years go so quick, one has to adopt longer 
periods to measure lime) Behcac me 

Alw ays affcrtionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To J R Dasent 


MS copy Chnit Church 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
June II, 1883 


Dear Mr Dasent, 

I understand that a slab of elm, sent by ) ou, is on its way to Chnst Church 
It had better, I think, not be unpacked as, wherever you wish it to go to be 
made into a table, it w'lll be most safely sent m its present state When you 
have given your orders, would you tell the people (if in Oxford) to send 
for the ease’ If you prefer having it done (as I should think safest) under 
your own supcnntendence, and will tell me to what address to send it, I will 
give orders to have it sent off The inscnption seems to me elegant and 
appropnate 1 hope you will have it placed on the frame Believe me 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To J. R. Dasent 

MS copy Chnjt Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
June 12, 1883 

Dear Mr Dasent, 

We have no “traditional” wood on hand, of avhich to make legs for the 
table you so kindly propose to give to the Common Room If you like to 
authonse me to have it mounted in Oxford, I will do so I should think 
Messrs Badcock would be best I trust you won’t think me ungraaous in 
thus wnting, or that, by not domg it at the expense of Conxmon Room, 
I am “looking a gift horse in the mouth,” but I may as well say candidly 
that, being only trustee for the Common Room fund, I am not free to spend 

‘ The Dianes do not record Dodgson’s calling on the Fullers, nor do they throw any light 
'*poa this letter m any other way 
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It on such a purpose - which obliges me to make the blunt proposal that if 
Messrs Badcock do it, it shall be under your orders, not those of the Curator ^ 
With thanks, I am 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

If you would send a plate with inscription, it should be let in 


To Charles Roussekt 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
June 12, 1883 

Mr Dodgson is obliged to Mr Rousselct for his letter 
The reason why he supposed the Hogshead of Cantenac would produce 
286 quarts (1 e 572 pints) was the following sentence, which he copies from 
Mr Rousselet’s letter dated March 13, 1883 
“Messrs de Luze always send 286 bottles for a hogshead bottled at 
Bordeaux, no doubt very often a cask contains 290 bottles (or a few bottles 
more or less) but the last bottles cannot be drawn off clear, and must remain 
in the cask, on account of the sediment ” 

In the letter just received Mr Rousselet says, “The Hogshead yields 280 
quarts or 560 pint bottles ” 

Mr Dodgson does not understand how to reconcile these two sentences 


To Charles Rousselet 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
June 16, 1883 

Mr Dodgson is obliged to Mr Rousselet for Ins letter, stating that “286 
bottles was wntten in error for “280” as the quantity Messrs de Luze 
undertake to supply, when a hogshead is ordered m bottles 

He finds, however, that when he ordered (on March 13) 3 hogsheads of 
Pichon-LongueviUe in bottles, and one in pints, Mr Rousselet acknowledged 

* The Senior Common Room at Chnst Church has an octagonal table with a top that is a 
cross-scction of an dm, but it bears no inscnption 
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the order as “72 dozen” bottles (ic 288 botdes per hogshead) and “48 
dozen” pints (1 c 576 per hogshead) and tliat this was the number actually 
received 

He supposes, tlierefore, that Messrs dc Luzc undertake to supply at least 
280 bottles per hogshead, but that, if the hogshead happens to yield more, 
the purchaser gets the benefit of it ^ 


To Mrs W W. Capes'" 

Incomplete text ChnJtie's catalogue, July i, I 970 > ^°t 41 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 18, 1883 

Dear Madam, 

Will you gratify the whim of an inveterate child-fanaer by lettmg me 
present to your mcce tins little memento of our first meeting I hope that, 
v,ath all her French life, she is able to amuse herself with this word- 
puzzle 


To Catherine Lloyd 

MS Cohen 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 21, 1883 

Dear Miss Lloyd, . * 

Mrs Scott-Siddons 3 is gone to Germany but her cousin, Mrs Tait, 

writes as follows 

* Three days later, Dodgson wrote aga.n to Charles Rousselet (MS copy Chmt ChurA) 

•‘Mr Dodgson .s much obhged to Mr Rousselet for hrs letter He qmte ^derstands the^stem 
now and has no wish to be treated differently from Messrs dc L^c s ^ 

m future understand ‘hogshead’ to mean ’280 bottles’ and that Messrs de Lu2c always charge 

a 6xcd number of bottles ** , ^ j »» j 

* On June 12. on his way to Guildford, Dodgson ’’travelled wth Mrs Ca^ Md niece and 

noted that “her husband L Rector of Bramshott. Liphook ^Scow 3 i 

Wknossm Capes already Indeed as early as August 17, 1 867 . H P 

Dodgson, wrote W Capes, surely with Dodgson’s knowledge and^provJ, to 

read the proofr of the fint Fr^ch Al.cr (MS Ray) Wilham ^offc Opes ( 834-^ 

Oxford Umversity Reader m Ancient History (1870-7). Mow ^ f 

and author of numerous works on anaent and medieval history Ks 

beater (d 1908), and the niece whom Dodgson encountered was Blanche 

1961) daughter of James Gadsden of Lanmon, Bnttany and Im ^fe, C^rohne 

rnter Blanche married (1902) Alan Major Henmker (1870-1949). 

When Capes died, he left^s considerable estate to Blanche For mom on 

“A Memoir ofdnon Capes,” in m Reg,ster cj Thomas Poller, Bishop of Hereford. A JD 142^22 

^ ’'on April 10, 1867, Dodgson, in London, saw the actress Ivta ^ 

(1843 ?-96) in her fir« London appearance, as Rosahnd in As You Uke It 

“could not quite agree with ToiTraylor that she has everything to learn, as I thought her 
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“My cousin received Miss Lloyd’s letter, I know, for I was with her at the 
time She thought it very kind indeed of her to interest herself about her 
poor little dog, but she did not feel as though she could have another pet just 
yet and she was so busy and had so much rushing about that I suppose she 
forgot to acknowledge the letter, for which I know she was very grateful ” 

Always sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs C. H. O. Dnmel 


MS Bcrol 


Christ Church, Oxford 
July 9, 1883 

Dear Mrs Darnel, 

I fear I must ask you not to come tomorrow I am not quite “the thing,” 
and in fact am fit for little else than to he on the sofa all day and read novels ^ 


I trust It IS only a pleasure deferred 


Sincerely yours, 
C L Dodgson 


occasionally very good, though she certainly did not make a consistent svhole of her part she 
has a very expressive face” (Dianes, pp 255-6) Dunng Commemoration of 1868, Dodgson 
noted (on June 21) that he went “to hear Mrs [Scott-JSiddons read It was clever, but far below 
acting, if for nothmg else, for the sheer impossibility of rcahsing any dramatic illusion at all in 
broad daylight and without any accessories ” He then called on Mr and Mrs Scott-Siddons 
and Mr S came over to my rooms, but she was too tired to do anything but rest m the intervals 
of reading and could not even come over to sit for a picture’’ (Diaries, pp 269-70) A month 
before he wrote this letter to Miss Lloyd, Dodgson “got a note from Mrs Scott-Siddons (who 
IS staymg at the Clarendon, and is going to ’reatc’ tonight) hoping to see me I called and took 
her for a walk, to Chnst Church and Magdalen Went to the rcatabon, with Miss Lloyd 
who afterwards came to my rooms, and on the roof, and so back by Magdalen Tower m the 
moonlight Some of the recitations were very good indeed — such as the sleep-svalkmg scene in 
Macbeth, and a piece by Hardwicke [actually Mrs Rose Hartwick Thorpe, 1850-1939], ’Curfew 
s aU not r^ tomght’ ’’ (Diaries, pp 416-y) On the following January 16, Dodgson, m Guild¬ 
ford, called on Mrs Scott-Siddons, at the White Lion, “ took her a little walk and in the ev cning 
went to the rcataaon. It was much the same as she gave at Oxford ’ (Dianes) For two press 
notice of K^s Scott-Siddons’ Rosahnd, sec Charles E. Pascoc, The Dramatic List (1880), pp 299- 
3OT omc discussion of Mrs Scott-Siddons’ dog must have taken place when Miss Lloyd, in 
o gson s company, met the actress in Oxford Mrs Tait*s particulars elude us 

Thurs^y, July 10, Dodgson noted (Diaries, p 418) “I have kept my rooms smee the 
middle of Sunday with a sort of ague, with cystitis, like what I had m May 1881 lam trying the 
Mmc me ^d today the attack seems to be passing away but I have had two miserable 

* state between wakmg and slecpmg and worrying over the same idea (some- 
tlung about Common Room ledgers) over and over again.’’ On the thinecnth he felt almost well 
apm. For Scl^ H Goodacrc’s diagnostic speculations, see “The Illnesses of Lewis Carroll,’’ 
PractiltoneT, vol ccix, August 1972, pp 230-9 
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To Hairy Hohdoy^ 

Transcnpt Cohen 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
July 15, 1883 


M) dear Holiday, 

Do not, oh do not indulge such a w ild idea as that a newspaper might err * 
If so, w Iiat have w c to trust in diis age of sham ^ Bid me distrust my bosom- 
fnend, but wdicn once a dung has appeared in print in a newspaper 
Howexer, in diis ease the paper is, if possible, more infallible dian usual 
There is a third hypodicsis, w'hich docs not seem to have occurred to you 
Rliymc^ and Reason' is (nearly all of it) a n'chaiijlft It will embody most of 
die comic pieces in Phantasnia^ona, etc , as well as The Hunting of the Snark. 
I hope to get It out during August, but seeing a book through the press is 
wean, work’ With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. L Dodgson 


To Arthur Acknd 

MS cop> Chnst Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
July 25, 1883 

Dear Steward, 

I beg to report that, on your rccommcndauon, I engaged two of your 
clerks to make up for me the ledger contaimng the items of the Common 
Room bills for Midsummer Quarter On companng the sum total charged 
for "Wine m Common Room” with the sum total of shares of Wine in 
the Common Room Day Book, I found a difference of 10s 6 d . which 
obliged me to undertake the labour of vcnfymg the entnes made by the 
clcrU After 3 or 4 hours' work, and cvamimng nearly 200 entries, I at last 
discovered 5 mistakes made by the clerks, amounting to los 6 d Thus the 
list of bills, sent to the Steward for this last Quarter, is los 6 d less m amount 

than It should be I remunerated your clerks with r o for their trouble, 

and certainly did not expect to have to go through their work and correct 

their mistakes , 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


' Holiday had wntten to Dodgson to ask .fa newspaper report of a 
CsrroU, iHustratcd by Henry Holiday, was based on Cict or was in^ * ^"s , 

nevs-spaper’s part (Sotheby Parke Demet catalogue 4057. Dec^ber 6 1977. Pot 69) Dodgson 
fi«t copies oC Rhyme’ and Reason? amved later th« year, on December 6 
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To A. C. Mackenzie 

MS Scotland 

Christ Church, Oxford 
August 6, 1883 

Dear Sir, 

I wntc to ask a business-question, but must begin by introducing myself 
I shall sign my real name, but I have, as “Lewis Carroll,” written 2 little 
books for children, called Alice's Adventures m Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass It has been suggested to me, as the books have turned out 
popular witli children, to make, or get made, a drama embodying one or 
other of these books, and to have it set to music as an Operetta I have enough 
friends in the stage-world to get it produced Now of course the first question 
is as to the Composer, and not only have I been strongly recommended to 
apply to you, by a fnend who is a furst-class professional musician,^ but I have 
heard enough of your work to feel sure for myself that you are a genuine and 
original musiaan, to whom I may with confidence commit the task, if you 
should ever be able and willing to undertake it 
My one question, this time, is “Is tlierc any chance, say within 2 or 3 years, 
that you would be willing to entertain such a proposal at alP” If you say 
“no,” I need trouble you no further if “yes,” I will write in more detail 
Believe me 

Faithfully yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Edith Blakemore 

MS NYPL 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
August 16, 1883 

My dear Edith, 

It had got into the room, and it couldn’t get out again, because the silly 
thing wouldn’t go to the open window where it came m, but ivould try 
another window, which happened to be shut Why, actually I’ve never told 
you what it was, all this time * Well, it was a very young sparrow and there 

^ On July 26, James Taylor (1833-1900), organist of New College, advised Dodgson to 
approach (Sir) Alexander Campbell Mackenzie (2847-1935). the opera composer, about setting 
the music to a dramatized Alice (Dianes) On August 14, Dodgson received a favourable reply 
from Mackenzie, then living in Horcnce, “so I have a motive now for trying to wntc it but it 
IS a formidable task! “ On the following April 28 Dodgson “ wrote to Mr Mackenzie, to abandon 
the idea of an Alice operetta dramatic construction being too clearly beyond my powers ** Then 
on May 14, Mackenzie “also abandoned the idea, not canng to try it without me** (Diaries, 
pp 419. 425) 
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were lots more, older ones, m the tree outside, anxiously waiting for it, and 
wondenng wlierc it had got to So, tvlicn I put my hand out to try and catch 
It, It didn’t tt)"^ to escape, but just huddled itself together and let me take it 
No doubt It said to itself, "Now here is a large \wse creature, that under¬ 
stands all about these homd windows, and know's how' to fly through them 
I dunk I’d better let him help me ’’ While I w'as carrjnng it to the other 
window, I peeped in to see how' it w'as getting on, but it was shy, and tned 
to hide Its face Vet)' likely it hadn’t been much into soaety When I got 
to the open window, I opened my hand, but it wouldn’t go just at first it 
held on tight to my thumb, and seemed to be saying, “Why, you don’t 
mean to say I may really ^a? And just w’hcre I hke^’’ And then all m a 
moment it found out it was free, and went straight into the tree like an 
arrow But the most cunous part w'as the conversation of the birds after- 
W'ards They all crow ded round it, and all began talking at once I suppose 
they made it tell its adventures, but I couldn’t hear its httle squeaky voice in 
such a fuss Every one of them was asking it questions the whole time, and 
I don’t believe tliey heard a word of its adventures how could they^ When 
It had finished, they all explained w'hat they would have done if it had hap¬ 
pened to thciit but they all explained at once, so I don’t think that was any 
use. And after that (I guessed all this by the voices) they gave the young 
sparrow good advice I think it was the old birds did this, they had such deep 
voices but they spoiled it all, as usual, by all speaking together That was the 
last I heard the young one didn’t speak again I think it must have gone to 
bed while they were all busy advising it. 

Let me see Was that what I meant to wnte to you about’ No, it wasn’t 
so please just unread all that What I really want to talk about is birthday- 
presents — the presents you are so fond of giving me As I see there s no stop¬ 
ping you from giving them, I want to tell you a few things that really would 
be useful to me, next time you think of givmg anything Well, first, any- 
flung that is made for me by a child, I like ever so much better than bought 
presents I haven’t had many such, but they are very nice when they come 
Now, little brown holland bags arc things that always come in useful 
4 inches square, or 6 inches square, are very good sizes wnth double strings, 
to pull both ways — then they keep safe shut. Or, if you Idee worsted-work 
better, a kettle-holder would be very welcome I've got two, but they are 
nearly worn out I’m afield all this sounds very greedy but I only teU you 
because I know you’re so dreadfully fond of sending me presents ’ So now 
1 ve told you enough things to last for 3 or 4 birthdays But if ever you do 
uiake me anything, please remember to put "E B , or else Edith m one 
corner, so that I may always know who it came firom. 

I Wish there was any chance of seemg you on the beach sometimes' 
Nearly all the children I used to know are gone, and I have very few finends 
'odeed and it’s not so easy to make new friends besides, they rmght turn 
Out homd, instead of mce Chddren do that, sometimes 
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I hope your father is going on well now Give him, and your mother, and 
sister, my kindest regards 

I hope I’ve thanked you for the dear little Chnstmas card, of your own 
drawing, and the envelope-ease, and the letter you wrote me in January 
I’m afraid it was only in a message so now I thank you, ever so much, from 
myself 

Excuse this short note but you see, when one has only two minutes to 
write in, envelope and all, one has to put things rather shortly don’t you 
find It so^ 

Your loving friend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs V. Blahmorc 

MS NYPL 


7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne 
August 24,1883 


Dear Mrs Blakemore, 

I shall be truly glad to be of service to you, whether by advising or in 
any other way, in the matter you wntc about The enclosed paper gives the 
requisites for entenng at Chnst Church, and you would find all other 
Colleges requiring about the same standard for “Unattached Students” 
(who do not belong to any College, but merely to the Umversity) it is 
lower, I believe The cost is from ^200 to ^‘}00 a year, usually (that includes 
everything) 1 e a young man ought to get his degree for a total outlay of 
about ;,(^iooo The “Unattached” can do it much cheaper as to fees, etc, 
and, as they live in lodgings, the cost of board depends wholly on their own 
powers of housekeeping But I will venture to go beyond the field of your 
enquiry, and ask you what line in life, if any, he is intended for The general, 
and most important, question, whether or no it is wise to send him to the 
Umversity at all, depends largely on that and I am sure many young men 
go through the Umversity course, to whom it is simply so much time, and 
money lost ^ 


Always smcercly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


^ Mrs Blakemore is here consultmg Dodgson about the education of her son, Arthur ViUiers 
Blakemore (b 1866), who was to matnculate at Pembroke College in October 1884 and take 
his B A m 1889 
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To Helen Feilden 

MS Davis 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
September 21, 1883 

My dear Helen, 

It IS a great pleasure to me to think how much happiness is coming to you 
- or rather how much is yours already and it is another pleasure to know 
that you can still afford little bits of “love” for old friends, though all your 
best and truest love is now for one friend only Be sure you will have my 
best wishes (and prayers too, which arc much more than wishes) for your 
happiness m your mamed life - and for Im also, which means the same 
thingi 


Always affectionately yours, 
C L Dodgson 


To Oscar Fay Adams 

MS Roscnbach 

September 24, 1883 

Mr Lewis Carroll will feel very grateful to Mr Oscar Fay Adams if he will 
kindly abandon his intention of mcludmg his name m the dictionary he is 
preparing 

Mr Carroll has the greatest dislike to personal publiaty of any kind, which 
IS his reason for wnting under a pseudonym ^ 


To fits sister Louisa 

MS Boston 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
September 27, 1883 

My dear Loui, 

Thanks for speaking for me to Maud Wolston, I made friends with both, 
the other day, and think them very nice children. Also I presented myself to 

^ On November ii of this year Dodgson noted in his Dunes that “Helen is to be mamed m 
January ” In fact the weddmg did not take place 

* A Bnef Handbook of English Authors by Oscar Fay Adams (1855-1919), Amencan wnter, 
appeared m 1885 It does not contain an entry for Lewis Carroll The letter is wntten m a hand 
other than Dodgson’s 
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the 2 ladies (Miss Milman and her mccc) who were with them, and though 
they had never heard of me, or of you, they were not unfnendly Then, to 
make all safe, I wrote to Dr Wolston, at Croydon, giving (as referees for 
my respectability) Oxford generally, and 4 residents at Croydon. But -1 get 
a note this mormng from Miss Milman, askmg me not to notice the children 
agam, as she hears from their father he does not wish them to “speak to 
strangers ” A pleasant snub, isn’t it’ I suspect Miss M had herself wntten 
to him, and it is just possible he may have wntten to her before my letter 
reached him I am trying to ascertam tins by means of a lady, whom I know, 
and who knows Miss M , viz , Mrs Faithfull, grandmother of the little 
Storrs If Dr W wrote after getting my letter, of course there is an end of 
It ^ But m any case, I have a little conspiracy that I want you to help me m 
I want to return good for evil by giving Maud a copy of Alice, and as of 
course it wouldn’t be accepted if I sent it, I want it to be your present I hope 
that m mentioning me to her you didn’t mention Alice — but even if you 
did I don’t think it would occur to them that I had anything to do with 
your givmg it If you don’t mmd helping in this, would you kmdly wnte to 
her (19 Bolton Road) and say you would Idee to give her a book (which will 
be quite true, if you would like to do what I ask you ') and give her the choice 
of Alice's Adventures, Through the Looking-Glass, and The Hunting of the 
Snark and if she accepts the offer of one of them, I will give you a copy, 
and you can then give it to her and I shall have the pleasure of having been 
the means of her getting it Believe me always 

Affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


Dodgson 5 Dianes offer a more detailed account of the events he reports to his sister On 
August 14 he noted that his fellow-lodgers at Eastbourne, Mrs Edward Storr and her three little 
girls, were relations of fnends “So I at once introduced myself to her, and her mother, Mrs 
Faithfull ^ the children, Came, Mabel, and Mmnie, ages about 12, 10, and 8, seem pleasant and 
not shy Three days later Dodgson “had the 3 httlc Storrs up, and showed them photos ” On 
the following day he met them again, on the beach, and preasely a week after that (August 25) 
he received a visit from the Storr girls and their brother Vernon, who had just amved A month 
passed, and then, on September 25, Mrs Storr came to see photographs But on the day before 
her visit Dodgson encountered a new httle girl, probably on the beach, and notmg that she was 
a fnend of another child fnend of his, he introduced himself The chfld was Maud Wolston, and 
[I] speeddy became fnends with her and [her sister] Evelyn,” Dodgson wrote. “I presented 
myself also to the ladies who had charge of them, but as they had never heard of me, and knew 
no one at Oxford, I had no locus standi So 1 wrote the same mght to Dr Wolston.” He also 
rccor c e rebuff from A/Iiss Milman On October 5, however, he was pleased that “Dr 
Wokton wntes his consent to my friendship with his children.” And on October il, havmg left 
t oume, Dodgson paused on his way back to Oxford at Croydon “as arranged, and spent 
about 3 hours with the Wolstons I found Dr Wolston pleasant, and Mrs Wolston chamung 
f knee most of the time Evelyn was shy ” The Storr parents were Edward Storr 

U 840 - 78 ),Indi^ Civil Service, student of the Inner Temple, and his wife Emfly Mary, daughter 
^ Cheshunt, Hertfordshire One of the “little Storrs ’ was Vernon 

It ton* (1869—1940), later Sub-Dean, Archdeacon, and Canon of W^estminstcr, and author 

ot numerous works on religion. The parents of the Wolston girls were Christopher Wolston 
1^33 -1923). physiaan, of Toronto, and his wife. Adcla Sidney, bom Cayley (1850-1931) 
^ughters were Adela Maud and Evelyn (b 1877). Evelyn mamed (1915) John Oaude 
Cole-Hanulton (b 1879). Commander m the Royal Navy 
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To Fredmc Harrison ^ 

MS BLPES 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
October 4, 1883 

Dear Sir, 

In my former letter I oimttcd by mistake the law-charges I now enclose 
a foil account” of the disposal of the ^^205 2 o received from you Mr 
Dymes has settled with his landlord for a payment of js and tlic 
surrender of certain fixtures This sum I have lent hmi Also I sent him some 
while ago ^200 (which, though nominally a loan, was really meant to be 
a gift until he should be able, witli perfect convemence to himself, to repay 
It) and for this debt of ;^4I9 7s (or rather for ^^400 of it) I am to have a Bdi 
of Sale on his furmturc, thus saving it from all risk of being seized by other 
creditors 

His present habihtics are, he says, about ^200 How far the money he has 
in hand will go towards paying this I do not know Just now he is only® 
paymg out, for daily expenses, and nothing is coming im It is to be hoped 
that he will speedily be earning something himself, and that Mrs Dymes 
may be able to start a school again. But m any case his fnends cannot, I think, 
be expected to give any further help ^ Believe me 

Faithfully yours, 

C L Dodgson 


* Dodgson first met Fredcnc Harrison (1831-1923). the author and positivist, a fortnight after 
he wrote this letter (on October 19), when he called on Hamson in London about the Dymescs 
2nd found him “scry gemal ’’ For his part, Hamson later reminisced about “the quaint oddities 
and generosities of Lcssts Carroll” (Dianes, Frcdenc Hamson, Autobiographic Memoirs, 2 vols 
(1911), vol ii,p 116) 

* It accompanies the letter on a separate sheet 

“ Dodgson actually wrote owing 

* On December 24, 1883, Dodgson spent a number of hours ‘sending to my friends about 
180 copies of a letter (prmted) about the Dymeses” {Diaries, p 4^) In this pnnted arcular 
(transenpt Bcrol) Dodgson refers to T J Dymes as ‘ a fiiend of mine who is in great distress ’ 
The letter goes on to say that Dymes, having lost his post as under-master at a boys’ school, has 
&llen heavily m debt m his efforts to support his wife and eight children and found himself, 
a few months ago, in a state of insolvency ” The arcular seeks employment for Dymes and other 
niembcrs of his family Hamson was another friend of Dymes -ft ho came forward to help, and 
a number of letters passed between Dodgson and Hamson on the Dymeses' phght The difficulty 
that beset Dymes must have been resolved for Dodgson records, before long that he calls on the 
Dymes family, comfortably established m London, and dmes with them (Diaries February 10, 
1885 p 437 Handbook, p lii The correspondence concermng the Dymeses mcludmg two 
letters from Dodgson to Harrison - the one not mduded here is dated September 25 1883 - and 
thirteen from Dymes to Hamson is in the BLPES) 
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To William Cox Bcnmti^ 


MS Pnnccton 


Christ Church, Oxford 
October 31, 1883 

Dear Sir, 

I presume I have the pleasure of addressing the writer who has given us 
dear little Baby May I thank you for sending me the copy of The Lark, and 
will be very glad that you should make use of my verses on “The Walrus and 
the Carpenter,” as you propose It is a noble object you have before you, 
and I wish it all success, though I fear it is only a small mmonty of the 
lower ranks who appreciate verse Still, you may help to educate them up to 
It Believe me 


Truly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


P S I use the name of “Lewis Carroll” in order to avoid all personal pub¬ 
licity, and shall be obliged by your not mentioning my real name 


To J. B, Thompson ^ 

MS copy Christ Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November i, 1883 

Dear Thompson, 

I have found the list of Liqueurs tasted by Powell® and myself We agreed 
not to get Green Chartreuse, or Dry Cura^oa, from Messrs Snow ^ So will 


^ Wilham Cox Bennett (1820-95) was a popular song-wntcr and poet. His Baby May and 
Other Poems on Injants was pubhshed m 1859 and The Lark Songs, Ballads and Recitations for the 
People in 1885 He must have sent Dodgson a manuscript copy of The Lari, or a copy that he had 
privately pnntcd How Bennett wished to use “The Walrus and the Carpenter” is not clear 
John Bar^y Thompson, later John Barclay (1845-1936), was Student and Tutor of Chnst 
me an r Lee s Reader in Anatomy He enters Dodgson’s Dianes on Apnl 30, 1872, when 
o p otographs him, and he soon becomes a fnend In the following years, Thompson 
an o gson me together, Thompson orders a set of bones to help Dodgson m his study of 
p ysio ogy an anatomy, they call on fnends together, Dodgson includes Thompson m small 
iMcr P^’Jhes c gives in Hs rooms, photographs him again, and, after Thompson mames, 
p otograp^ his bnde M wcU (Diaries, pp 316, 328, June 26, 1872, November 8, 1873, January 
'TU* 731^ ugust II, 1875) Many years later, Michael Sadler recorded a conversation 
Tu “bout Dodgson (Michael Sadlcir, Michael Ernest Sadler (1949), pp 95-6) “He 

told me that he knew Dodgson intimately for 40 years When Alice was being pnntcd, Dodgson 
med to siy to him Come up to my room, Tenmel has just sent me another drawing "’A note 
of discord enters the Dianes on February 21, 1880 when Dodgson wrote ‘Livingstone dmed 

[Nofes 2, 5, and 4 continued on next page 
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The “Hidden Alice” 

Dodgson first drew a picture of Ahce Liddell, at whose behest he had 
written out Ahce's Adventures Under Ground, at the end of the manu- 
scnpt Then, dissatisfied with the result, he pasted over it a trimmed 
photograph he had taken of his ideal child fhend (see p 561) 
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you get us 4 half^bottles of each from the “Army & Navy”? We also agreed 
on ordering Benedictme (very good). White Cura^oa (first-rate), Yellow 
Chartreuse, Green Cura^oa so I am ordering 4 each of these, as well as of 
Pink Noyeau and Maraschmo 

To he able to supply these, m Common Room, in single glasses, will need 
S Liqueur-bottles, and Brandy will make 9 So please get us three sets of 
Liqueur-bottles, having three bottles m each set 

Yours alcohohcally, 

C L Dodgson 

To R. E Baynes^ 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November i, 1883 

Dear Baynes, 

I have found the list of Liqueurs tasted by Powell and myself We put 
“White Cura9oa” as best of all-“Green Cura9oa” and “Benedictme” as 
excellent - and “Yellow Chartreuse” as good But we did not like the 

with me I had chosen this particular daj to ask him in order to be able to dechne dimng with 
B Thompson, which I did not feel qmtc equal to ” But Dodgson and Thompson did meet and 
dme together on other occasions On February 6 , i88i, for instance, Dodgson noted that four 
of the five who dined at High Table that everung, mcluding Barclay Thompson, "migrated to 
my rooms, and had a very pleasant everung”, and, on May 17, Dodgson dmcd with the Barclay 
Thompsons to meet Amencan friends of theirs Dodgson and Thompson appear to dash openly 
at a Common Room mectmg in the followmg year On December 8 1882, Dodgson noted 
(Dianes, pp 411-12) “Barclay Thompson had, at the mectmg of November 30, brought (by 
imphcation) charges of obstinacy and extravagance against the Curator [Bayne] These I now 
attempted to rebut.” This evidence does not support Michael Sadler’s claim (Sadleir, ibid ) 
that Dodgson sought to replace his friend Bayne as Curator, even though at that very meeting 
the members elected Dodson to succeed Bayne Bayne had been Curator for twenty years 
and presumably sought relief from the job On January 13, 1883, Dodgson noted (Dianes) that 
Thompson had just taken six months’ leave, and on the fifteenth Dodgson called on Thompson 
and had a chat with him and his wife before they went abroad Soon after Thompson’s return 
from leave, the disagreement over Common Room management arose For a photograph of 
Thompson, sec faang p 508 

* Frcdcnck York Powell (1850-1904) was Lecturer in Law and would later be Student of 
Christ Church and Regius Professor of Modem History at Oxford Hewastheauthorof numerous 
histoncal studies Powell sbiographerwntesthathewas’ in the habit ofbnngmg strange foreigners 
to High Table - ‘Powell’s assassins,’ Dodgson called them They were learned men as a rule, 
but not infrequently they were political refugees, not wholly unworthy (probably) of Dodgson’s 
description” (OhverElton, Frederick York Powell, 2 vols {1906), voL n, p 427) For Powell’s 
tribute to Dodgson. sec ibid , voL n, pp 361-7 partially rcpnnted in Piaure Book, pp 356-7 
See also his verse on the posthumous sale of Dodgson’s effects m ibid, vol n p 393 

* Chmt Church had a long history of dealmg with Messrs Snow & Co , wine importers of 
Exeter and Torquay The firm dates back to 1743 and contmues m business today Dodgson 
consistently used the Anghcized spelling of Curasao 


* Robert Edward Baynes (1849—1921) was Student and Tutor of Christ Church and Dr Lee’s 
Reader m Physics 
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“Green Chartreuse” or “Dry Cura9oa ” As these two were the ones you and 
Thompson speaally wanted, and it wont do to get them from Snow, I have 
asked Thompson to order 4 of each from his own tradesman That will be 
quite enough to begin with, and if they are liked I will order the rest of the 
12, and 6, which were the numbers fixed on I am also ordering four each 
of the others that have been tasted and approved so that CommonRoom will 
have plenty of choice I trust you will approve of these changes Powell has 
signified his approval but Thompson is not so well pleased, I fear 

Thine ever, 

C L Dodgson 


To J. B Thompson 

MS copy Christ Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November l, 1883 

Dear Thompson, 

I am sorry you do not approve of my havmg altered the order for Liqueurs 
which was agreed on at the Wine-Comrmttee Meeting I can assure you 
my simple wish is to do what is most for the interest of Common Room 
(eg if I had ordered the 12 “Green Chartreuse” agreed on, I fear it would 
have been wasted money, and that it would not have been consumed) and 
where what seems their interest clashes with the letter of any rule, I take the 
responsibility of breaking the rule Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To J B. Thompson 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 

^ November 2, 1883 

Dear Thompson, 

I can only repeat that I am sorry you do not approve of my conduct as 
Curator but please don’t think me isrcspectful if I beg to be excused dis¬ 
cussion. Most truly, I am uery busy - in many other ways than with wine- 
busmess - and have a distractmg lot of correspondence 

Let me earnestly beg, however, that no differences of views may affect our 
personal fnendship, and that the odium tlieologicuvi may have no place in 
Common Room matters or between Chnst Church men 

Always truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S As you object to getting those 2 Liqueurs from the “Army and Navy,” 
and as I can t get them there, not being a member, I am ordenng some from 
Snow & Co 
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ToJ B. Thompson 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 3, 1883 

Dear Thompson, 

“Second thoughts are best,” and mine are that you were nght m objecting 
to so many Liqueurs being bought for Common Room The three agreed 
on at the meeting shall be put mto the cellar and charged to Common Room, 
but no others If they turn out to be what you expect of them, I will order 
the rest, up to the numbers agreed on. 

I think however that if you would come and taste the JV/iite Cura9oa, you 
would prefer it to the Dry 

I hope you have ordered, or will order, one stand to hold 3 Liqueur- 
bottles^ 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 


To Blanche Gadsden 

Incomplete text Chnsae’s catalogue, July i, 1970, lot 42 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 5, 1883 

I have now had the honour (would you call it an honour?) of receiving 
two of your lettcn (would you call them letters?) without once wnting to 
you So Duty says “ wnte(would you call it nght?) And I have a lovely 
subject to wnte about - bread-and-butter If you and your aunt come on 
Thursday, would you like tea here? ^ 

Yours affectionately (would you call it affectedly?), 

C L Dodgson 


* Four days before he wrote this letter Dodgson spent an hour with Mrs Capes and her 
niece Blanche Gadsden (Dianes) On the day after he wrote this, he sent another letter to Blanche 
(incomplete text Christie’s catalogue ated above) m which he wrote “You will be dehghted 
to hear that you need not come on Thursday I have to spend the day m town. So you can spend 
the afternoon with your shoemaker or your dentist, or m any other enjoyment. ’’ On Novem¬ 
ber 19, Mrs Capes and Blanche came for ‘tea and photos,” and, on the following February 15, 
Dodgson dmed at the Capeses’ 
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To J. B. Thompson 

MS copy CJirist Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 8, 1883 

Dear Thompson, 

The liqueur-decanters liavc come I am sorry to give you any more 
trouble, but I fear they won’t do The “half-bottles” of Liqueurs will hold 
about 14 ounces each, or rather less And each bottle gives about 20 glasses 
Now these decanters hold more than 30 ounces, 1 c it would take 2 half¬ 
bottles (and more) to fdl one Liqueur-decanters of half this size will be 
amply sufFiaent Would you kindly negotiate with the “Army & Navy” 
and get them to send a smaller set^ The box is here, all ready to be re-directed 
and sent back, if you will kindly instruct Telling about it Also please tell 
them to send next box to “The Common Room” and not to me 
I find I entirely (though by no fault of mine) misled you as to the pnccs of 
these 3 Liqueurs Snow & Co quote a former letter (wluch never reached 
me) to the effect that they charge ncU prices for the Liqueurs Hence tlic 
Green Chartreuse, instead of being js 6d less 5 % discount (1 e 7s ) is only 
5 ^ gd And similarly the Cura9oa and Marascluno, instead of 3s lod and 
3s yd are 35 yd each {nett pnee seems to come to the same as 5 % discount 
in the case of the Maraschmo) Under these circumstances, I sliould propose 
to charge 6s for the Chartreuse, and 3s lod each for the other two Please 
settle It among yourselves, and let me know what you wish 
Would you kindly show tlus letter to Baynes and Powell^ I am off to 
town today ^ 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 


A week, after he wrote this letter (on November 15), Dodgson noted m his Dianes “Have 
been working 6 or 8 hours a day at Common Room ledgers, and have received a senes of letters 
from J B Thompson repnmandmg me for my conduct as Curator It would be very dishearten¬ 
ing work if It were more than a single individual who did that ” Six days later he remarked that 
Mrs B Thompson came for walk and tea, ” but he did not record the substance of the conver¬ 
sation. His opmion of Mrs Thompson seems not to have suffered from the disagreement with 
her husband, and as late as November 2, 1892, Dodgson sends her an Ahcc biscuit-tin Although 
references to Thompson himself do not agam enter the Dianes, Dodgson sent him a friendly 
inter on^March 14, 1886 (MS copy Christ Church), along with some of his wntings - " four 
c usions as he calls them For more on Dodgson and Thompson, sec Hudson, pp 245-7, 
Dimcan Black, “Lewis Carroll and the Cambndge MathemaUcal School of P R P«Wir 
Choice, vol vm, Spnng 1970, pp 3-4, 
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To Helen Feilden 

MS NYPL 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
November ii, 1883 

My dear Helen, 

At the solemn hour of rmdmght I got Dr Liddon to put his name m your 
book.^ Today I have been to where Mr Ruskin stays, but he has gone back 
to town, and will not he here again tdl Wednesday ^ I might perhaps get it 
done then, if you hke to leave the book and I would send it by post 
If I were free to come to Torquay during Xmas Vacation for a day or two, 
could you house me’ 

Yours ever affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Alice J. Cooper^ 

MS Edgbaston 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 14, 1883 

Dear Madam, 

I thank you smcerely for your kind offer of assistance m preparing a 

Shakespeare for girls ” I had given up the idea, believing that Miss Yonge 
was doing the very thmg but, on receiving your letter, I wrote to ask her 
if this was so, and this morning I hear from her that she does not expect to 
do more than a few of the histoncal plays, which she is preparing defimtely 
to meet the requirements of the new Code, for “the 6th Standard.”* So the 
field IS still open, and when I can find leisure for it (but I have a bewddenng 
number of “irons m the fire”) I will gladly avail myself of your kmd co¬ 
operation. My notion is to bring out the plays one by one (at 41! or 6d 
each), and then everybody can select which they please to make a volume 
of I have begun on Tempest, but done very little as yet. 

^ On the previous evening, Helen and Mrs Feilden were guests with Dodgson at a dinner 
patty given by J E Sewell, and Dodgson must have stopped m at Liddon’s on the way home 

* On November 18, the Sunday after the Wednesday to which Dodgson refers Rnskm"camc 
to Hall and Common Room” (Dianes), but, it would appear, Dodgson did not succeed m gettmg 
Ruskm to sign Helen’s book until the following month. On December 19 1883, Dodgson wrote 
to Ruskm to thank him m Miss Fcilden’s name and m his own (MS Pales) 

* ALcc Jane Cooper (1846—1917) was Headmistress of the Edgbaston High School for Girls 
ftom 1876 to 1895, later Tutor and Lecturer m Education at Oxford 

* Under Standard VI of the Code of Regulations by the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education (1883), C-3538, issued by authonty of the Hemcntary Education Act of 1870 (33 & 
34 Viet, c 75), a pupd was ‘expected to read a passage from one of Shakespeare’s histoncal 
plays, or from some other standard author or from a history of England Charlotte Yonge 
edited five of Shakespeare’s histones specially to meet Standards VI and VII, the highest 
levels of achievement die Code established. 
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1 w ill w ntc again more fully ^ We shall probably agree as to “the kind of 
expurgation” needed At any rate, my pnnciple is, that it will not be worth 
doing at all unless it is thorough And the method I propose to myself is to 
erase rudilessly every word in the play that is in any degree profane, or 
coarse, or in any sense unsuited for a girl of from lo to 15, and then to make 
the best I can of what is left 

I wonder if you know my fnends the Blakemores, and their little Edith, 
an old cluld-fhend of mine^ 

I drop the name “Lewis Carroll” m writing this but please don’t give 
any pubhaty to my real name in connection with it 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

P S I taught the enclosed game to a young ladies’ school the other day and 
they seemed to like it ® 


To R E Baynes 

MS copy Chnst Church 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
November 17, 1883 

Dear Baynes, 

Would you kmdly work the following problem for me? I have done it, 
but have little confidence in my own accuracy 
In order to enable Telling to know how much to charge, to the giver 
o a inner in the New Common Room, for Liqueurs consumed, I want 
to give mm a scale, for each decanter, marked off m divisions, so that, by 
plaang the scale upright by the bottle, he can read off the value of the 
iqueur in it, each division representmg 3d m value The problem is, to 
graduate the 3 scales 

The data are as follows If 2 ounces of flmd are put mto a Liqueur- 
ecanter, t e fluid stands at ^ of an inch above the board on which the 
dcMnter stands, and every subsequent 2 ounces raises the level of an 

/■ Chartreuse holds 18 ounces, and is to be charged 

a ot e o Dry Cura^oa holds 14^ ounces, and is to be charged 


for ^ reply on January 13, 1884 (MS Edgbaston), thanking her 

have a talk with von h r ‘’t ^ ^o with? I should much hkc to 

“'S'r tr ” 

bourne Planes) Mischmasch to some of the girls at Dirlcton in East- 
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35 lod And a half-bottle of Maraschino holds 10 ounces, and is to be charged 
3s lod 

Next time you have to set a “Problem-Paper,” I think you would find 
this a good one to set 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

The scale should look like this, 
the numbers representing shillings 


■D 

•4 

3 


To Messrs. Snow & Co 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 19, 1883 

Mr C L Dodgson finds, on measuring, m ounces, halfi-bottles of the 
3 Liqueurs received from Messrs Snow & Co , that the half-bottle of Green 
Chartreuse contains 18 ounces, of Dry Cura9oa I4f, and ofMaraschmo 10 
He will be much obhged if Messrs Snow & Co will send him the exact 
numbers of ounces contamed in half-bottles of the other Liqueurs named in 
his letter of May 17 (He understands that 3 of them, viz , Cr&me de Cacao, 
Anaconda Brandy, and Ginger Brandy, are only to be had m bottles and 
m these cases it is of course the bottle that he wishes to have measured m 
ounces ) 

The “Benedictme” is stated to be “direct from the Monastery ”He would 
be glad to know what Monastery is here alluded to 


To Ethel Arnold 

MS Folger 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 19, 1883 

Dear Ethel, 

I have bought tickets for the evenings of Fnday, December 7, and Saturday, 
December 8, in order to see you both m “Portia” and “Nenssa ” So please 
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arrange to play Ncrissa on Saturday and, if you cant, let me know ^ I sin¬ 
cerely hope Mrs Arnold is better 

Always affcaionately yours, 
CLD 


To Margaret Brough ^ 

MS Bcrol 


Christ Church, Oxford 
November 24, 1883 


My dear Daisy, 

I enclose you the Rules for that game I taught you Also the puzzle of 
Doublets for your sister I was very nearly writing on it “for Polly,” when 
luckily I remembered that she is probably very old, and would be very much 
offended Would you give me a list of your names, ages, and birthdays^ 

Yours affcaionately, 
Lewis Carroll 


To Messrs. Snow & Co. 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 3, 1883 

Mr Dodgson will thank Messrs Snow & Co , to send lum 2 or 3 samples of 
dinner Sherry, such as they can recommend, at not more than 30s a dozen 
(The case may be addressed to himself, not to the Common Room) Also 
he would be glad to know whether they would be willing to take Brown 
Sherry (with which the Common Room Cellars arc overstocked), bottled 
in 1877 by Messrs Snow, m exchange for an equal value of dinner Sherry, 
and, if so, what they would allow for it per dozen 

On December 7, according to Dodgson (Dianes, p 422) “Dubourg arrived as my guest, and 
we went together to the Town Hall to sec the ‘Philothcspian’ Soacty [which would become the 
Oxford Umversity Dramatic Soaety the foUowmg year] play 77ie Merchant of Vatice, my object 
eing to sec Ethel Arnold as Portia She was a great deal better than I had expected Juba 
mo made a fairly good Nenssa ” Dodgson and Dubourg returned to see the production 
again on the following day to sec Ethel as Nenssa but there was next to nothing to sec I had 
not realised before what a tnfling part it is She did it mccly, but wants case, m both parts ” For 
more on the Philothespian Soaety and their production of The Merchant of Vauce, see Alan 
Mackinnon, The Oxford Amateurs (1910), pp poff 

11 day he penned this letter (sec facsimile opposite), Dodgson, m London for the day, 

, , ^ Brough, whom I had never yet met, though we had corresponded I saw him, 

^ Brough, two girls, PoUy and Daisy, and two sons” (Dianes, p 422) PoUy ivas Mary 
roug (1863-1934), an actress of two years’ expenence on the London stage when Dodgson 
wntes, she went on to a long stage career Margaret “Daisy” (1861-1901) was also an actress 
Dodgson later saw both sisters act (Diaries, p 465, May 26 1884. August 21 and 22, 1891) 
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Mr Dodgson has measured, in fluid ounces, the contents of the various 
“half-bottles” of Liqueurs, received from Messrs Snow, and tlunks the 
information may be useful to them, showing, as it does, that the phrase 
“a half-bottle” conveys no idea of the amount of Liqueur 


A half-hottle of contains, 

fluid ounces 

Chartreuse, green or yellow-i8 

Benedictme--i6 

Cura9oa, dry, green, or white-I4f 

Noyau, pink or white-12 

Maraschino-10 


Mr Dodgson would be glad to know at what extra charge they would 
bottle some of these in 8 ounce bottles (taking care to have fully 8 ounces in 
a bottle), and seal them and label them. There would of course be a fractional 
quantity over, in each case, which imght be sent in a small bottle There are 
bottles sold for medicme, with glass ndges marking every 2 ounces These 
would be convement 

He IS much obliged for Messrs Snow’s letter received yesterday 


To Dolztel Brothers^ 

MS Huntington 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 9, 1883 

Mr C L Dodgson is very much obhged to Messrs Dalziel for their com- 
mumcation about Rhymed And Reason^ and for the book, which no doubt 
will amve tomorrow The identity of title is unfortunate, but he fears it is 
too late to remedy it, and can only hope that the two notes of mterrogation 
will keep his book distinct, and prevent it mterfenng witli the sale of the 
other ® 


^ George (1815-1902), Edward (1817-1905). John (1822-159), and Thomas B G S (1823- 
1906) Dalzicl were the most famous draughtsmen and wood-engravers of their time As engravers 
to du Mauner, Tcnmel, Millais, Lear, Rossetti, Dodgson, and many more, they cut the blocks for 
the great Victorian children’s classics For more, sec Vie Brothers Dalziel A Record of Fifty Years 
Work (1901) 

* The rival book was H W Dulcken RJiynte and Reason {iSCg) Dodgson’s RJiynie? and Reason? 
was issued on December 6 [Handbook, p 113) 
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To Mrs F W Richards 

MS Roscnbjch 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December ii, 1883 

Dear Mrs Richards, 

I am most happy to have the opportumty to be of use to }ou And no 
doubt scatty a person is a far better way of forming a judgement than any 
amount of letters I wrote off 2 notes, on getting your letter - one to the 
Pnnapal of St Edmund’s Hall, an old fnend of minc^ - and one to Mr 
Cooke- himself, proposing an interview The Pnnapal writes most favorably 
in every way, sapng that he has aKvays been very regular and steady and is 
a verj pleasant and gentlemanly fellow’ And tlus I can now heartily endorse, 
as Mr Cooke has just been w’ltli me, and w’C have talked die thing thoroughly 
over, and I have had full opportumty to make up my mind what he is, so 
far as physiognomy (in which I am a great believer) w'lll tell me My con¬ 
clusion IS emphatically diat lie will do I expert you will find him exaedy 
what you want, and diat you and your boys w’lll all like him very much 
He has a very pleasant and genial manner - but with diat a senousness and 
seusiblaicss (if there is such a word) which I should dunk sure to make the 
boys rc<pcc£ him as w'cll as love him 
Best lo% c to Marion Believe me aKvays 

Smeerely yours. 

He IS thinking of being married ^ ^ Dodgson 


To Wtdtam Dc Mor^aiT 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 14, 1883 

Dear Mr Dc Morgan, 

I dunk we arc all well satisfied, now, with the tiles, and that it is a good 
thing we tried no further change The desideratum is, it seems clear, tiles at 

^ Edward Moore (1835-1916) %\as a distinguished Dante scholar and Pnncipal of St. Edmund's 
Hall for almost half a century He was later Canon of Canterbury Tsvo years after Dodgson 
wrote this letter, Moore cnucizcd Dodgson’s The Proposed Proniratonal Cycle (1885) m a paper 
of his own Dodgson then published another paper on the subject. The Proctonal Cycle To Be 
Voted on in Congregation on Tuesday Nov so, 1885 (1885), m w hich he presented a detafled rebuttal 
to Moore's arguments (see Handbook, pp 113-j) 

* Probably George Kennedy Cooke (1860-1932) an undergraduate at St. Edmund's Hall m 
1883, but later Curate of St. Luke s Southampton. We cannot determine whether Mrs Richards 
in fact engaged Cooke for her schooL 

* On December 27 1882, Dodgson m London called on WUliam Dc Morgan (1839-1917), 
artist, inventor and novchst m later hfe, to speak with him "about tiles,’' On the followmg 
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the back the contrast between the tiles at the sides and the black chimney- 
back IS painfully sudden So I wish to carry out your suggestion Was your 
idea to have them right across, or with a black strip up the middle for a 
smoke-channel^ The first half of January would be a very good oppor- 
tumty for putting them in, if you could supply the tiles, and if you could 
give us full instructions how to do it If you think it would be desirable to 
come over and arrange it all, by personal inspection, I will stand the expense 
ofjoumey, and will give you bed and board I expect to be here till Saturday 
the 22nd inst 

Yours very truly. 

Please send bill for tiles ^ ^ Dodgson 


To Alice (Liddell) Hargreaves^ 

MS Rosenbach 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 21, 1883 

Dear Mrs Hargreaves, 

Perhaps the shortest day in the year is not quite the most appropnate time 
for recallmg the long dreamy summer afternoons of anaent times but any- 

March 21, De Morgan spent the night at Chnst Church as Dodgson’s guest, and, on May 31, 
Dodgson, m London, called again on Dc Morgan " about tiles, ” this time before breakfast (Dianes 
PP 412, 4 i 5 > 417) Dodgson’s letter must concern tiles for the Common Room, but later Dodgson 
had other De Morgan tiles set into the fireplace of his own sitting-room Russet and white, they 
depict a large ship and a collection of fabulous animals and birds For the amusement of his child 
visitors, Dodgson sometimes mterpreted the “fabulous creatures” as characters m Alice and the 
Snack The tiles from Dodgson’s own fireplace were later stopped away and made into a screen, 
which now stands alongside the Common Room fireplace, where the matching De Morgan tiles 
dwell undisturbed For reproducuons of the tiles, sec Picture Book, p 234, Derek Hudson, Lewis 
(Carroll, 2nd ed (1976), p 146, and the endpapers in Horence Becker Lennon, Victoria Diroiigli 
tJie Looking-Glass (1945). where they are printed in green See also Picture Book, pp 369-71 

earliest complete letter to the world’s most famous Alice that we are able to print 
odgson apparently wrote earlier letters to the young girl who meant so much to him and to his 
rarccr as a children’s storyteller Reminisang m 1932, Alice herself described the fate of 
those early letters “unfortunately my mother tore up all the letters that Mr Dodgson wrote 
to me when I was a small girl I cannot remember what any of them were hke, but it is an 
awful thought to contemplate what may have penshed m the Deanery waste-paper basket ” We 
o not ow why Mrs Liddell destroyed the letters A disagreement between her and Dodgson 
may 3ct, it may reflect her own personality, or it may have been her way of 

bi^ng off a relationship between the thirty-three-ycar-old don and her clevcn-year-old daughter 
that she feared was growing too senous or moving outside the limits ofpropnety We have no 
cw cncc to support any of these hypotheses, and the mystery is deepened because Dodgson’s 
Uiancs covenng the months of close friendship with the LiddeUs, the period that led up to the 
«cation ot Alice s Adventures in Wonderland (from April 18, 1836, to May 8, 1862) arc missing 
Unc tact IS cl(^ a definite break occurred between Dodgson and the Liddell family m June 1863, 
w cn, a M a rrmst daily visits, all srmles and visits suddenly ceased The page in the surviving 
lanes w ere t c rcak would have been recorded has been cut out by a later custodian of the 
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how if this book gives you half as much pleasure to receive as it does me to 
send, It will be a success mdeed 
Wishing you all happmess at this happy season, I am 

Smcerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary Forshall 

MS Texas* 


My dear May, 

I have only time to send you with this my love and a ki 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 24, 1883 


TO 

‘a kind remembrance” of course I meant 


Yours affectionately, 
CLD 


To Mary Forshall 

MS Texas 

The Chestnuts, Guddford 
December 28, 1883 

My dear May, 

I had no idea it was your doing ' I had put it dovra as a professional one, 
and a very pretty one too and it won speaal praise from my sisters, which is 
no small thing, as they are quite blasees by this time with Xmas cards Be 

volumes then for six months after the break, the Liddells do not enter the Dianes at all On 
December 5, Dodgson encountered some of the farmly at a Chnst Church amateur theatneal 
Mrs Liddell and the children were there — but I held aloof from them as I have all this term” 
(Dianes, p 208) Some degree of reconciliation became possible later, but the magic had fled. 
Ahcc Liddell remamed a very special person for Dodgson and, though they did not meet, he sent 
her numerous gifts on Novernber 26 1864, the manusenpt of Alice s Adventures Under Ground, 
in 1865 a copy of the first edition of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, on December 8, 1871, an 
inscnbed copy of Through the Looking-Glass, bound in red morocco especially for her and, 
through the years, vanous inscnbed copies of Alice translations and Alice mementoes This letter 
was preceded, it would seem, by another dated December 17, 1883, which has not come to light 
For auld lang sync ” he wntes there, T want to send a copy of my new book to one without 
whose patronage I might never have wntten at all ” The book was Rhyme? and Reason^ 
(Rosenbach) inscnbed ‘Mrs Hargreaves with sincere regards and many pleasant memoncs of 
bygone hours in Wonderland, from the Author Dec. 21/83 ” (‘‘Ahcc's Recollection of CarroUian 
Days,” Conihill, vol txxm, July 1932, pp 1-12 ‘The Lewis Carroll that Alice Recalls ’ New 
York Tunes Magazine, vol Lxxxi, May i 1932, v, 15 Sotheby catalogue, Apnl 2-4, 1928, 
especially lots 319~33, Diaries espeaally pp 168-76) 

* Dodgson, after wntmg kt near the left-hand margin of the fifth line of this MS, added T[um] 
0[ver] at the bottom of the sheet and then continued on the top of the reverse side. 
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sure I shall treasure it up like - like - like anything for - for - for ever so 
long ' Thank you very much for it 

I hope Mr Sampson behaved prettily and said “please” when he wanted 
more 

Yours ever affectionately^ (it’s too long a word'), 

C L Dodgson 


^ Dodgson makes the word, 
margin 


m danger of runnang off the page, trail down the nght-hand 
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To Mrs W E Todd 


MS Berol 


The Chestnuts, Guildford 
January 5, 1884 


Dear Mrs Todd, 

Many thanks for all the trouble that has been so kindly taken, through un¬ 
known friends, to procure an introduction for a letter from me to Sir D 
Cume ^ But I fear I can’t wnte it ’ It is much too big a business to be put 
uito a short letter and a long one is impossible I have not yet found time to 
wnte the letter about it wluch Miss Gladstone^ will put before her father 
To Sir D C 1 must state it viva voce, if at all But the Gladstones know him 
well, so that a first-hand mtroduction is available If you are m communication 
with Mr Best,® would you kindly convey my thanks to him? Believe me 

Smcerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


P S I accept your daughter’s letter as implying that I am expected m future 
not to address her wiAout “Miss” or with “yours affectionately” I fear 
I am rather an unconventional old man in those pomts Some of my child- 
fnends are to blame for it By the same post I get a letter from my old child- 
fi^end, Mona Baton that was (daughter of Sir N P ), Mona Kidston that is 
But she is still “my dear Mona” and signs herself “always yours affection¬ 
ately ” I think we may manage for Tristan pnvate conveyance to the Cape, 
and thence aided emigration to New South Wales 


^ Sir Donald Cumc (1825-1909), shipowner, M.P 

* Mary Gladstone (1847-1927), the Prime Minister s second daughter, served as her father’s 
pnvate secretary from 1880, her speaal sphere being ecclesiastical patronage On the previous 
Not ember 5, Dodgson went to see H S Holland to discuss the phght of the people ofTnstan da 
Cunha where his brother Edwin was servmg as a missionary ‘I want him to get Miss Gladstone 
to mterest her father m [it] (Dianes) By the time he wntes this letter. Miss Gladstone may have 
agreed to place the problem before the Pnmc Munster although how or t\ hen she may have con¬ 
sented IS not clear {Mary Gladstone (Mrs Drear) Her Diaries and Letters, cd Lucy Masterman 
(1930) especially p 185 for more on Edwm Dodgson and Tristan see Dodgson to H W 
Tucker pp 534-5, 541-2, below ) 

’ Unidentified 
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To Cecil Alderson^ 

MS Goodacrc 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
January 7, 1884 

Dear Mr Alderson, 

1 am going to the afternoon performance of Clatidtan on Saturday the 
i2th, and i/Nelhe should happen to be then m town, and 1/you sanctioned it, 
I should much like taking her to it As yet I do not know if you would 
sanction any such expedition, without other chaperon but let me give you 
tlie same explanation of my position, which I have already found it advisable 
to give to parents of other child-fnends of mine who have grown up And 
that IS, that I am an entirely confirmed old bachelor, who is now well over 50, 
and has not the slightest idea of ever changing lus state of life So, why should 
Mrs Grundy object to my havmg, what is so pleasant to me, the frtendshtp 
of my old child-fnends? So many of my fnends have now accepted that 
view, and have allowed me to chaperon my quondam child-fnends - at all 
ages from 15 to 25 and upwards - that I hope you will be willing to do the 
same But I need hardly say tliat if you take a different view, I shall not feel 
hurt at so natural a course of thought 

If you approve of my theatneal ideas in the abstract, but say that it cannot 
be on this occasion realised in the conaete, then I hope I shall be informed, if 
at any time she should be staying m town For Oxford is now very handy 
for town, and it is no uncommon thmg with me to run up to see a new play ^ 
Believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

^ Dodgson first encountered Lady Salisbury’s brother Ccal Alderson, his wife and five children 
on the last day of 1872, when he attended the New Year’s celebration at Hatfield House He 
reached Hatfield at about 6, told the assembled children some stones, sat dosvn to dinner in a 
party of twenty-two (all named in his Dianes), and noted further that there were runetcen 
children m the house (also named) “All the adults sat up to see the New Year in,” he wrote, 
“and drank to each other’s happiness m mulled claret ” He himself sat up that night till nearly 

2 in the smoking-room talkmg, with Mr Alderson wier altos {Dianes, p 316) On April 15, 
1874, Dodgson called on the Aldersons in London, and then he encountered them again at the 
traditional New Year’s party at Hatfield House at the end of that year (Diaries, pp 329, 336) 
The same happened the followmg New Year, when he saw NeUie act in a charade (p 348) 
The Aldersons were again present at Hatfield for the New Year’s party to usher in 1884, when 
f)odgson returned after his long absence there This time he arrived for lunch on New Year’s 
Day, and on the second, in the mommg, “had a very interestmg, serious talk with Nelhc Alder- 
son” (Dianes) He left Hatfield for Guildford on the third Nelhe was Margaret Helen Alderson 
(1862-1955), the fifth child of Fredenck Cccd Alderson (1836-1907), sometime Canon of Peter¬ 
borough, Honorary Chaplain to Queen Victona and Kmg Edward VII, and his wife Kathermc 
Gladys (1837-1926), daughter of Sir Josiah John Guest (1785-1852) and Lady Charlotte Guest 
(1812-95), editor of The Mabtnogion (1838-49) Nellie later mamed Charles Wyld (1869-1948)? 
Captain in the Coldstream Guards 

* On Saturday the twelfth, Dodgson went to see Henry Herman and G Wills’ Clandtatt, 
but without Nelhe Alderson 
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To ^Adelaide Pome 

MS Berg 

Tlic chestnuts, Guildford 
Jaiiuar)' 9, 1884 

My dear Ada, 

Let me assure )Ou, lest )Ou should think I was feeling aggneved by what 
seemed “a new departure” m the terms of our friendship, that I was not so 
it IS a change that is ver)' usual w'lth my young friends To speak the truth 
(a course that is often ad\ isable and that has several advantages) the majority 
(say 60 p c ) of ni) child-fricnds cease to be friends at all after they grow up 
about 30 p c develop “yours affccnonatcly” into “yours truly” only about 
10 p c keep up the old relationship unchanged It is a satisfaction to know 
that you arc one of the 10 

The enclosed* is illustrated by a friend of mine I trust you won’t think it 
too juvenile for your acceptance ' 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Wilson Bnrrctt" 

MS Texas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
January 15, 1884 

Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged by the trouble you have kindly taken in sending the 
tickets It being a business-transaction, I ought to have enclosed the postage 
I do It now We (I and the young fnend I brought) thoroughly enjoyed 
Claudian and a good deal more than I had expected, as I thought it would be 
difficult to give anything like a limii^ interest to such anaent history but 
I think Mr Wills and you have done it to a marvellous extent 

This time I have not even such an emendauon to suggest as the omission 
of a single sentence But I think I may venture to say, in the interest of all 

^ Perhaps 'William Alhneham’s The Fairies A Child’s Sons, illustrated by E G Thomson 
(1883) 

* Wilson Barrett (1847-1904), actor-manager, first appears m Dodgson’s Dianes on March 28, 
1883 (p 41 j), v.hen Dodgson saw him in The Siher King at the Pnneess’ Theatre “It was well 
worth seeing,” he wrote, "Mr Wilson Barrett is a true actor ” On May i, 1883, Dodgson, 
m town, “called at Mr W Barrett’s hoping to see the s young 'admirers’ he had told me of 
But I saw nobody Mrs B merely sending down one message alter another to the effect that she 
knew nothing about mcl” (Dianes) Dodgson took Lucy Walters to see Barrett in C/m«fiaii 
three days before he wrote this letter “It is rather too tragic, perhaps, but it is a fine play and 
well acted Mr Wilson Barrett is well fitted with the part of Claudian. The downfall of the temple 
m the earthquake IS one ofthe best bits ofstagebusmess I ever saw” (D/flri«,p 423) Mrs Barrett 
was Carohne Heath (1835-87), actress and reader to the Queen 
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play-goers, that I feel sure that a short sketch of the plot would be a most 
welcome addition to the play-hill The effort to make out, from the action 
and dialogue, the plot, is a piece of mental u’orh, and, for tuy part, I am alwi) s 
glad to be saved that work - and also glad to have a general idea of what is 
coming 

Arc you not going to print a book of the words ^ I should much like to be 
able to read the play before coming again, as I am sure I have not as yet half 
entered into its beauties ^ I should like to see it several times more, but doubt 
if I shall be able to manage so much “ 

One feels, m praising anything in the play, tliat you must be already weary 
of hearing its praises, but I must just name the earthquake, which I thought 
one of tlac most effective things of that kind I had ever seen 
Perhaps I might also venture to suggest, with all possible respect to the 
young lady, that Miss Mary Dickens is scarcely audible in the 6th row of the 
stalls, and I doubt if she can be heard at .all beyond that distance,^ Believe me 

Very tnily yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Beatrice Hatch 

MS Derg 

Christ Church, Ovford 
January’ 26, 1884 

My dear Beatrice, 

I’ve been meamng to wnte to you for ever so long and a half (Is that a 
perfectly clear and intelligible expression^ It looks to me a little queer ) to 
ask you to tell me tohat books I have ever given, to you, and to Ethel, and 
to Evelyn I’ve lost count, and, next time I want to give a book, I don’t 
know to which it could be stnet justice to give it, to tohtch it would be in- 
judiaous favontism, and to which it would be such flagrant mjusnee as to 
rouse a tempest of jealousy all round, and general fights with carving kmves 
and forks So please tell me, with as much trutlifulncss as you find convenient, 
the names of the books already given 

I had a vague idea of calling to ask this but I never seem to have time to 
call any where' Love to the case I love so much (I don’t mean laziness, but 
E’s) 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

^ It was not pubbshed at the time 

» Dodgson saw Claudian again on May 3 “ even better than before”, and again on May 17 
(Dianes) 

® “Miss Mary Dickens impressed us favourably,” wrote the reviewer for the Era “There 
was the true rmg of heartfelt gnef in her voice, and the suggestion of an overwhelming sorrow 
m her action and Miss Dickens is certainly entitled to a very warm compliment” (vol xlvi, 
December 8, 1883, p 8) 
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To Ethel Hatch 

Transcnpt Jacobs 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
January 30, 1884 

My dear Ethel, 

I think It will have to be you That settles the “which” as to the new 
book' but the “when” is quite another matter It is qmte a High School sort 
of question. “If antiapation gives happmess, what will 40 years of antiapa- 
tion give^” Ajis “40 years of happmessMy only fear is that it would be 
too much happiness for you. Still, I know you are a very good girl (at least, all 
the people who hve m Canterbury Road, and in that neighbourhood, have 
never told me anjuhing to the contrary), so I say to myself “Yes' She does 
deserve it She shall have 40 years of happmess 
Give B my love, and thanks for her letter and as she now does a “dif¬ 
ferent sort” of work from the High School, I send her a question to work 
out, the like of which was never set there “If it is odd to have an under¬ 
graduate brother, what is it to have two^” Anstver “Even ” 

Please think of me m the year 1924 A d and believe me 

Yours always affectionately, 
CLD 


To Beatrice Earle^ 

MS Berol 

Christ Chiuch, Oxford 
February 3, 1884 

My dear B, 

You were so graaous the other day that I have nearly got over my fear of 
you The shght tremulousness, which you may observe m my wnting, pro- 

Beatnce’j father 'was John Earle (1824-1903), eminent philologist, essayist, and expert on 
p^nte. He had been Fellow of Onel and was now Professor of Anglo-Saxon. Earle and Dodgson 
had been acquainted for some time On May 29, 1882, Dodgson “fell m with Earle, and was m- 
troduced to his wife, and elder three girls, who seem nice ’ On November 28 of that year, he 
sgain w alked svith Earle, and thus met agam for a few mmutes his children and taught them 
Mischmasch.” On October 2 1883 Dodgson called on Mrs. Earle, 'where I once more made 
tiends With her children, and engaged Bee and Maggie for Saturday afternoon.” On the ap¬ 
pointed Saturday ‘ Bee and Maggie proved very pleasant company v. e spent about an hour m 
rooms ” On January 26,1884, Dodgson borrowed Bee Earle and ‘ took her with me to call 
on Edith Arglcs, who is now superintending [at] Lady Margaret’s Thence we [picked 
np] Margie Dymes and then on to my rooms where I gave them pictures, music and tea, and 
took them home in a storm of wind and ram, m a ‘Victoria’ ” (Dianes) Dodgson continued to 
meet the Earles through the 1880s and 1890s Beatncc’s mother, bom Jane Rolleston (1834- 
Wi) was the sister of George Rolleston (1829-81) Lmacre Professor of Anatomy at Oxford 
the Earles had three sons and four daughters The four daughters were Mary Rosamond (1867- 
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duced by the thought that it is you I am writing to, will soon pass off Next 
time I borrow you, I shall venture on having you alotte I like my child- 
fnends best one by one and I’ll have Maggie alone another day, if she’ll come 
[that IS the great difficulty') But first I A^ant to borrow (I can scarcely muster 
courage to say it') your eldest sister Oh, how the very thought of it frightens 
me ’ Do you think she would come ^ I don’t mean alone I think Maggie might 
come too, to make it all proper 

When IS school over m the afternoon^ It wouldn’t be too late, would it, 
to fetch “Miss Earle’’ (I suppose that is what she expects to be called) and 
Maggie down to have tea here and if we’re very lucky, we might have a 
rather finer evemng to come back in • If that plan would do, I could come any 
day she likes to fix otherwise I could come next Saturday at (say) 3f One 
thing more I have to ask you Either I never got, or have lost the memoran¬ 
dum, the names, ages, and birthdays of you and your sisters Could you 
wnte them down for me^ 

Always yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

Love to Maggie 


To Helen Alderson 


MS Bca]e 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February 7, 1884 

Dear Miss Alderson, 

Please accept -1 won’t say the outcome of many years of friendship, but 
- a slight memento^ of a friendship which has now for many years been - 
with an occasional interval of 362 days, dunng which we have not met- 
unbroken' And believe me 


Very sincerely yours, 
C L Dodgson 


1927), who distinguished herself both at the Oxford High School and at Newnham College, 
where she taught in the 1890s, Beatrice Anne (1868—1938), who married (1905) her cousin 
George Earle Buckle (1854-1935), editor of The Times, Katharine Margaret (1872-1934), who 
also went on to Newnham, became a schoolmistress, and was co-founder of the Roedean School, 
Johaimesburg, and Dorothy Charlotte (1874-1942), who took laurels at the Oxford High 
School and Newnham and became a lecturer at teachers’ traimng colleges Rosamond wrote 
two books A Backwater of War Being Utters from Switzerland (1915) and The Traffic of Jacob’s 
Ladder (1916) 

^ Most hkely a copy of Rhyme? and Reason^ 
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The first page of a tremulous letter to Beatnce Earle, February 3, 1884 
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To Elizabeth^ Hussey^ 

MS Yale 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
February 9, 1884 


My dear Miss Hussey, 

On September 26th, being then at Eastbourne, I got your kind invitation 
to dine on the 20th It appeared to be too late to wnte an acceptance, and 
any other answer being of the nature of an epitaph or monody, was a matter 
which could be best treated of at leisure That leisure has never come I Life 
grows more distracting daily It will be some alleviation of its woes to dine 
with you on Tuesday ® 

Always smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To his brother Skepn^ton 

MS Dodgson Family 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
February 21, 1884 

Dear SkeSlngton, 

I came across this book, and thought you might like to possess it ® Also 
I thought Isa* rmght hke to see what may be hoped for, in your case, when 

^ If this letter and the one quoted m the note below are, m fact, to Bessie Hussey, the tem¬ 
porary change m mode of address is mexphcable " Bessie ” appears m the Dianes as such through¬ 
out the 1880S Dodgson may have felt obhged to alter his salutation because of some madent 
(but, if this were so, he certainly returned to addressing her as “Bessie” soon) On the other hand, 
these two letters may have gone to quite another Miss Hussey, perhaps a relation of Bessie’s, 
who does not enter the Dianes 

* Dodgson dined -with the Husseys on the twelfth (Dianes) It may have been at this dinner 
that he appeared a half an hour late In another note to “My dear Aliss Hussey,” dated merely 
“Wednesday” (MS Berol), he wrote “Humbly —I may even say ‘umbly,’ which is several 
degrees lower-I wnte to confess that your note did say '7’-I had rehed too much on my 
memory, and so many dinners arc 7J now-a-days Most such notes stand on my chimney-piece 
as reminders but yours, you know, could not be put there It would never have done to give the 
scout the opportimity of knowmg that you had ‘a bone to pick’ with him He might have 
interpreted it in a fnendly way — much as one would say ‘ come and take your chop with me ’ - 
and can you imagine anythmg more awkward than to have had him drop m on you, some fine 
afternoon, smilmgly, m his Sunday-best, expectant of the ‘bone’’ Tilts, at least, I saved you from 
m concealing your note ' Always yours, C L Dodgson ” 

’ The bool 4 insenbed “S H D from C LD ,” is in the Dodgson Family collection it is 
Theobald Bohm, An Essay on the Coiisiniction of Flutes (1882) “Uncle Charles gave Father a 
sifrer flute,” writes Mrs Irene Jaques (in a private letter) “This was stolen from him Father 
was on a train journey and had it in his Gladstone bag He had to wait at Channg Cross for 
his train and placed his two bits of luggage on the waiting room table while he walked up and 
down the platform, keepmg a watchful eye on them through the window But one disappeared 
- It was the bag with the flute in it There was only one person sitting in the waiting room and it 

[Nof« 5 and 4 continued on next page 
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you reach the age of 60, if only you persevere m flute-playing Ask her (with 
my love) to look at the frontispiece and say candidly whether she does not 
feel really c\htlaratcd at die thought “and my husband, also, may come to be 
like this, if he takes pains 

Mr Charsley is just takmg out a patent for an addition to the “Veloa- 
man” (it can be added to any) by which, when gomg straight, you are 
working both wheels it seems to be a great improvement, as you can then 
stop It by the handles only, without the brake ~ I shall be glad to add it to 
}ours Have you ndden It yet’ 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

'MS a ssoman. She said a clergyman had just come m and uken the bag Father went to the pohee, 
but no one could help A fortnight later he read in the nevs spaper that a sils cr flute had been left 
in a hansom cab, and giving an address for the owner to come and claim it So he took this to the 
pohee It was an address in a fashionable square but when the pohcc saw it, thej said, ‘You 
can’t go alone. Sir, one of us must go with -jou.’ When they arrived at the house a powdered 
footman answered the door and explained that someone else had just called for it and taken it 
away 'Three months later, a fnend of Uncle Charles had his bag stolen on Channg Cross Station, 
and m its place a Gladstone bag was put' He opened it, and found it to contain a clergyman’s 
robes and a cop> ot Alice in Wonderland inscnbed by the author to his brother Skeffington' The 
result was, he sent it to Unde Charles, who returned it to Father, minus the flute of course < It 
sounds almost an unbelievable happemng, doesn’t it? Father was soil using the bag when I was 
a child." 

* ^Vhen, on September 21, 1880, Isabel Mary Cooper <1848-1937) first enters Dodgson’s 
Dunes, she is already married to his brother SkefiSngton They were wed the previous week, 
September 14 at Bndhngton. Dodgson noted “He had kept it all a secret, and I am thankful I 
^'ave no responsibihtj ’’ The niamagc was, though secretly entered upon, an ulnmate success, 
and Dodgson entertained the pair in Oxford June 27-30. 1S83 "it has given me the oppor¬ 
tunity,” he weote, "of really gening to know my sistcr-m-Iaw, whom I liad hitherto only seen 
once, for a few minutes ” In his turn, Dodgson paid them visits (Diawes, pp 418 498, 499) 


The frontispiece shows Bohm, aged sixty, leamng on a draped pillar, holding a flute diagon- 
dly awoss his chest, gazing into the distance 

* On May 31,1882, m the cvemng, Dodgson “met, by appointment, Chanley and his ‘ Veloa- 
m the Abingdon Road, and tried the machine, which pleased me much ’’ On the followmg 
“y he went out wnth Charsley again “and did 4 miles on one of his Veloamans, very pleasantly ” 
On June 3 he “sent Charsley a descnption, svith drawings, of a plan that has occurred to me for 
improving the steermg, by horizontal wheels, and a chain round them The improvements will 
w (i) movable ‘back’ travels on concave instead of convex lines, (2) motion n^ is less, (3) 
you lean the way y ou want to turn, w hich is mstmctive and safer as to upsetting On the fifth 
he sent Charsley two more suggestions “ (l) There should be means for lockmg the machme, 
ro that It will stand on a hill. (2) and of changing speed, by using plus and minus muloplymg 

^ eels On October 17 of that year, the day he returned to Oxford from Eastbourne he went 

to see my ‘Veloaman’ at Charslcy’s and got Mr Neill to come and see it and talk about my 
meas for altcnng the steermg I want the back to move on a concave curve it now moves on a 
wnvex one lU centre bemg over the guide-wheel A new idea occurred to me that it need not 
“VC a centre, and radius, but might slide along a fixed arc ’’ Six days later (the twenty-third) 
t-’odgson coinnuttcd a long entry to his Dianes about his steering improvements and drew a 
picture of the mechanism “Charsley is also trymg his plan of a revolvmg scat,” he added On 
c twenty-sixth another long entry appears, wnth another diagram and an explanation of the 
y^cments On November 3, Dodgson called on Charsley once more “He has not fitted his 
tcvolving seat,’ but finds very little mouon possible ” On August 20 1883 Dodgson “was 
«uch pleased to hear firom Charsley that Singer & Co have at last consented to make a Velon- 
'“n With the steering reversed (my proposal) ” In the end, however, Dodgson’s improvements 
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To Ethel Hatch 

MS Kansas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 2, 1884 

My dear Ethel, 

Next Tuesday as ever is (a vulgar way of putting it, but never mind *) 
I’ve got to dine with Mr and Mrs Stewart (you don’t know them, but 
never mind') m Bradmore Road time 7 45 {you would call it “a quarter to 
8” but never rmnd') Now what do you think of this plan? It is an idea of 
my own, the result of 6 hours of steady thinking I could come for you at 
^ past 4 (or 5, if that suited you and your lessons better), and fetch you down 
here (we would take a little walk first, if you wished), give you tea and bread- 
and-butter at ^ past 5 or 6, show you a picture or so, play you a tune or so, 
ask you a nddle or so, and fetch you home by ^ past 7 and then I could go 
on to Bradmore Road and have my dinner I only ask you this time - partly 
because I’ve had B and EtheB so very lately (worked ’em off, don’t you see? 
Got nd of ’em Needn’t bother about ’em again for ever so long - a vulgar 
way of putting it, but never mind'), and partly because I like much better 
having children one by one, than two by two, or even forty by forty Now 
please don’t try and pretend you would like it, if you wouldn’t' Of course 
you’re a little shy of me quite natural You’ve only to say, “I fear I cannot 
accept your land mvitation, because of the Norman Conquest,” and I shall 
quite understand shan’t be offended a bit ® 

Your very affectionate, 
CLD 


did not succeed, and on July i, 1885, he noted "Charslcy called to advise me to give up the 
reverse stcenng of the Veloaman The objection of liability to work loose at the cogs seems 
to me strong, and I consented to have it put on his system,” On July 18, Dodgson’s last entry on 
the subject reads “Went on my Veloaman (the stcenng of which has been altered to Charsley’s 
plan) with Charslcy, round by Summertown It was much more tinng than walking would have 
been but I am quite new to the work” (Diaries, pp 406-7, 410) Robert Harvey Charslcy (1826- 
1907), Chaplain at the Radcliffc Infirmary, Mathematical LccturcratOnel College and St Mary’s 
Hall Oxford, apphed for a patent on January 15, 1884, on the subject “Impartmg the dnving 
power of one wheel of a tncycle to another on the same axle” (Application 1441, Patents Name 
Index to Complete Specifications, 1SS4), but the apphcation was rejected 

* Dodgson meant to wnte Evelyn On February 14 he “took Beatncc and Evelyn Hatch a 
walk and gave them 5 o’clock tea” (Dianes p 423) 

* Dodgson dined wth the Stewarts on March 4 but did not mention Ethel in his Dianes on 
that day 
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To Ethel Arnold 

MS Goodacrc 

[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
Sunday [Apnl 6, 1884] 

Dear Ethel, 

I am so sorry I did not come yesterday but it was actually raimng when 
I tried to set fortli about three, and I made sure you would not be out at all 
Wednesday I fear I shall be busy all day, but tomorrow, if the weather be 
endurable, I will frequent the Parks, as before arranged, from 3 15 to 3 45, 
and I /tope you will be able to spare a longer time than to 4-30f so that we 
may have 5 o’clock tea here ^ I am wntmg to Mrs Wardell, and wall tell 
her you like her photographs It w'as entirely her own idea, sendmg it With 
much love (if Mr H W'on’t mind my sending it) to Judy, I am 

Yours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Lord Salisbury 

MS Hatfield 

Christ Church, Oxford 
April 7, 1884 

Private 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

I do not think you will require much apology on my part for venturmg 
to bring to your noucc, as one of the few friends I have who hold church 
patronage, the name of a cousin of mine, the Rev A M Wilcox, as a very 
deserving and a very poor man. It occurs to me to do it at this time, as I 
notice that a small piece of preferment, in your gift, has been held just 
50 years, so that, in the ordinary course of human life, you must be shortly 
considermg to whom to offer it and though no doubt you will have a host 
of applicants, I think my cousin’s case may probably be quite as deserving 
of consideration as any one of them I have knowoi him all his life, and 
consider him most consaentious, and hard-working, and withal with a 
genial good-nature sure to be valuable among the poorer members of a 
parish. 

If occasion should arise, I can send you abundance of testimomals on his 

* On the foUowing day Dodgson “fell m with Ethel Arnold and took a walk with her She 
me Lucy is to be married in about a month, and Julia in about 3 months ” Piancs) Mr H 

o course^ Judy s fianc6, Leonard Huxley 
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behalf It IS perhaps needless to add that he has no idea of my having thus 
named him to ) ou ^ Believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

To H. W Tucker 

Transmpt SPG 

Extract 

from a letter from the Rev. E H Dodgson^ 

Tristan da Cunha 
November 9, 1883 

One of my castles in the air is that, in ease no means for a general exodus 
from the place arc possible at present, some self-denying Pnest should come 
out here m the next man-of-war, and take my place for a year I being then 
able to get a passage in her to the Cape, and from thence to England, to 

* After lei\ing hu emplojraent at the Twj’ford School m 1868, Dodgson’s cousin Arthur 
Wilcox %'.cnt on to a %4nct> of posts at otlicr schools and in llic Church He was Headmaster of 
the High School, Carlisle, from 1875 to 1877, and, when Dodgson wntes, Hcadnustcr of the 
Grammar School Kington, Herefordshire Dodgson's letter to Lord Salisbury docs not seem to 
ha e succeeded, but other efforts of Dodgson's did In ilie following >car, Wilcox became Vicar 
of Sp'hbuty, Oxfordshire a living in the gift of the Dean and Canoru of Christ Church Wilcox 
remained at Spclsbury for fourteen 7ears The living which Dodgson sought for his cousin was 
probably Ijttlc Bcrklumsted, Hertforshirc four miles from Hatfield 

’ Dodgson fint met Henry William TueVer {1830-1902), Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in his efforts to help his brother get emergency relief for the people of 
Tri tan da Cunha "I called (by appointment) on the Rc\ H W TueVer,” Dodgson wrote 
in bis Diari's on October 19 1883 "He read the copy I had made of parts of Ed win’s letter, and 
agreed in it very d'cidedly He was sure the Society would support the proposed move, and 
ibough they ccjid not vote money for secular purposes, he thought they would at least pay tlic 
wbf 1 ' jCtor, grant for tlic current year in which the move should occur He approved niy idea 
o‘'go nr to lerpersom rather than writing saynng that letters'wouldonlyr get pigeon-holed’ 

Dc-'f ■fj'i’i I>anei tecetd faithfully his visits to government offiaals and other influential people 
dating tl r fi*”o >irig vvecks 

’ Tl'e 1'0'y of tl e young,cst of the Dodpsom, Edwin Heron has yet to be told adequately 
H'T-'a 1" p*' ie’'’^s courageous life and from 188r to 1889 served as missionary and school- 
r 4 rt to t!i^ rnrpoi 1 Imd o'" Tnitan cb Cunha So devoted was he to the hundred or $0 
1*1* 1-1 tlut tin name is solidly cnil<dded m their history He was vve read in one 
I'l’ tsci-u-s fcfb) td by ibi- vbolc island as tme of the saintbcvt of men ’ He took up his 
p" S' In an in I’Vt tr-c-n'b bed the defunct churcli there and according to one report 

^ ' r ' o ly ai spit ui! I^ad-i am* selioolma ter but abo as potato-patch digger arbitrator 

P' -tl • 1 V , ,,r I 1^-0 o spit (and] social cn ertainer Ily 18S3 however he was con- 
V- r ' t* 1 t’■" ii'j-'-tv V r •• livi''*'imJT tfxi many pri atirms and should be resettled Hit poor 

* sa *1 •'I e I ' p' J ’ i! - rc'cttlcmcrt caul-In England brought him harl to London later 

r t 'v-a i’ 1 ) ' -1 V I (-1 ihn I-te- C I atl-s DoJgvin as sume of Ins Irttcrs show, alto look 

ip tl 1 a e- 1 ' !-• s,t - y J , ,, jjj » ^ ‘Lifr on lltc World's I,on-hftf 

t i* ' tf a- di < 1. * i C , 'K /r’anti-’ /jtn 3 —_rJ \ol •, 1913 p 5H7 Allan It Crawford 
t Ur - fi It os {i-ii) IP f}~i ) 
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return here in the Next man-of-war when my loaini tenens could depart m 
the same maimer for every man-of-war, which calls here, goes direct to the 
Cape, before proceeding to the Australian stauon 
I vould most gladly hand over to him my stipend for that year, and he 
vould be boarded and lodged here freely, as I am I should think the SPG 
would be willing to pay my passage home from the Cape, and probably that 
of my loaim taiais also, or tliey might deduct it out of my stipend, if such pay¬ 
ments arc not m accordance with their rules and a passage in a man-of-war 
could be easily managed, and would cost little or nothing except a few 
stewards, etc. 

Three years’ work, followed by one year’s rest, is the rccogmsed rule in 
the C A M though all tlic workers do not take advantage of it 
Of course I would leave all Church materials, and most of my own books 
Md other belongings for the use of the Ioann tenens, so that he would bejust 
3 s comfortable as I am now 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
Apnl 8, 1884 


Dear Sir, 

I send you the above extract from a letter of my brother s, in hopes that 
you may cither be able, through the machinery of the S P G to find some 
t-^'^gyman able and willing to go out in the manner proposed, or at least 
to suggest some way of finding one 

The rmgration of the population of the island, to the Cape or elsewhere, 
would be no doubt much faahtatcd if my brother could come to England 
^ud himself plead their cause 

He announces that a plague of rats has begun, which eat up the poteto^, 
^ thus add the prospect of starvation to the other weighty reasons akea y 
'^*^gcd for depopulating the island Believe me 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


1 Central African Mission- 
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by me With love to her and any odier sisters you may happen to possess, 
I am 

Affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mr5. F C AlJcrion 

MS Kyoto 

Chnst Churcli, Oxford 
May I, 1884 

Dear Mrs Alderson, 

I am witing in hopes of getting from you, what I fail to gather from 
Nellie’s letters, pleasant as they arc, a defimte idea as to lohat constitutes the 
difficulty in the way of carry mg out the London and Guildford plan, and 
what use there would be m my trying to arrange widi my sisters for some 
Saturday in this month - after which all my plans arc quite uncertain 
The Oxford part of the scheme I put aside as merely a pleasant dream 
there would be so many practical difficulties (spcaally as to due chaperonage 
for her) that I have little hope it can ever be managed. But the “London and 
Guildford’’ part presents no difficulty that / know of 
Now, in the letter just received from Nellie, she (with the usual vagueness 
of a young lady’s letter) only refers to die “Oxford” part of the plan, and 
says “but at present I see no hope of its bemg earned out ” The other plan, 
which is quite mdependent of “Oxford,” she ignores altogether 

It occurs to me that there is some obstacle in die background, unknown to 
me, which is not temporary only, but chrome If so, kindly let me know it, 
that I may cease to waste time on the matter 
The scheme I mean is this That she should come alone to London, where 
I would meet her at the stauon, and take charge of her till I saw her off again 
from the same place Is that the difficulty, I wonder^ Surely, if she is seen off 
at one end, and met at the other, she could manage to come in the train 
without escort^ But perhaps (m spite of all I have said of my years and full 
intentions of remaimng a bachelor) I am not thought a suffiaent escort - to 
the theatre, through London, and by tram to Guildford - for a young 
lady of her age? If so, please tell me I shall not be hurt m the smallest 
degree 

But, if she can come alone, and if I am suffiaent escort, then why can’t she 
come (say on the loth or 17th) ? No doubt Higher Education for Women 
is advancing with rapid strides, and Women will soon supplant Men m all 
things still I cannot think it has yet gone so far that she is engaged to preach 
a sermon every Svmday m Holdenby churcb-which is the only chrome 
Sunday engagement I can invent ’ 
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Please give lier my best love, and tell her I don’t tlic least deserve her 
“thanks ” 

Sincerely )Ours, 

C L Dodgson 

I will send her the hook 


To T B. Strong’ 

MS copy Clirnt Chiircli 

Christ Church, Ovford 
May 2, 1884 

Dear Mr Strong, 

I understand that it is wished by Members of Common Room that you 
should be made an Honorary Member, and I have much pleasure m in- 
fornung you tliat I have, as Curator, earned out that wish by cntcnngyouon 
the list of Honorary Members, to be so “until such time as ^ou shall be of 
sufficient standing to take your M A degree ” It will then be in your power 
to become an actual Member * Believe me 

Tnily yours, 

C L Dodgson 
(Curator of Common Room) 

P S I enclose a copy of the Rules relating to Honorar)' Members 


To Helen Aldcrson 

Transenpt Disscll 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 4, 1884 

My dear Nellie, 

I read your note with very mixed feelings, and am not quite clear whether 
I was most sorry at having to give up the trip I had planned for you and me, 
or glad at being treated with such openness and confidence I tlunk on the 
whole I was most glad It seems to make us better friends than ever, to feel 
assured that, if I asked you any question, you would cither say “I cannot give 
you an answer” or would give the true answer, scormng (as I hope I do also) 
all white lies and subterfuges Some day, I hope, you will feel emboldened 

^ Thomas Banks Strong (1861—1944), Student of Chnst Church, Dean ofChnst Church (1901— 
20), and Bishop successively of Ripon and Oxford His rcmimsccnccs of Dodgson arc among the 
most valuable ‘‘Lewis Carroll,” Conihlll, NS , vol iv. March 1898, pp 303-10, and "Mr 
Dodgson,” T 7 ie Timer, January 27, 1932, pp 11-2 

* Strong received his M.A m 1886 
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to give my sisters a tnal as hostesses - and then I tlimk you tvill admit that 
there was not mucli ground for fear' But for the present I withdraw my 
proposal If ever you should hint tliat I may as well repeat it, I am sure you 
^\^ll find the welcome (wluch they have already said they arc willing to give 
you) still ready, and not, like old port, more crusty for keeping 

The “birthday-book”^ \vas sent off on tlic first I hope it reaches you 
safely 

Please thank your motlicr very much fiom me for her letter and kind 
proposal for me to come to Holdcnby I should like it very much for a day 
or nvo, when I can find tlic tune but I am a busy man usually What sort of 
area of times and seasons can you give me to choose out of^ Make them 
extend over 15 years or so, if you can and then I shall be almost sure to find 
an opportumty Is tlierc a Mrs Grundy m your neighbourhood who could 
object to our walking tctc-a-tCtc if I camc^ I like that ever so much better 
than tnos or larger parties and that is the way I take out my “ child-fricnds” 
(ages varying fiom 12 to 25 or so) here and elsewhere 
With love, I am 

Yours always affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To E. Gertrude Thomson 


MS Huntington 


[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
May 7 [1884] 


Dear Miss Thomson, 

Please be kind enough twt to mennon my real name to any persons, 
strangers to me, who may chance to see the signature at January 27 The 
fewer who know it, the happier for me “ 

Yours very smeerely, 

C L Dodgson 


* Alice s Wonderland Birthday Book had just been pubhshed with Dodgson’s permission, and 
he received his copy on April 28 In the book, the blanks for entering the names of persons for 
each day of the year arc accompamed by extracts from the Alice books selected by E Stanley 
Leathes Helen Aldcrson s copy (Bissell) is inscribed on the half-title page “NH.A from 

C.L.D May-day-1884,’ In the space for January 271s the author’s signature, “C L Dodgson” 

(see Catalogue of Effects lot 720 Wilhanis and Madan, p 282) 

* Dodgson inscribed Miss Thomson’s copy of the BirtliAiy Bool on the half-title page “EGT 

from Humpty-Dumpty May 7 1844, ’ obviously making an error m wntmg the year He must 
have wntten “Lewis Carroll” m the book at January 27 (Parkc-Bemet catalogue October 16 
1927, lot 54) 
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To Ethel Hatch 

MS Pales 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 8, 1884 

My dear Ethel, 

You, as an artist fond of figures, arc the nght child to come with me to see 
Miss Tliomson, the artist who drew Fames Will you come on Saturday the 
lyth^ I should want you to meet me at the station for tlie 9am tram And 
we will see Claiidian (Miss Thomson with us) in the afternoon ^ 

Yours affectionately in haste, 

CLD. 


To Wilson Barrett 

MS Texas 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 12, 1884 

Dear Sir, 

Having become a pcnodical visitant at your delightful play of Claudiati, 
I venture to make a little suggestion on the “business” of the piece, which 
I hope may prove of service When the unfortunate black¬ 
smith is thrown over the bndge-apparently into a roaring 
torrent - not only do we not hear any splash, but I did hear 
(the other day) the sound of his feet lighting on the floor 
A litde bit of realism here would be very welcome, if you 
would treat your audience to it A barrel half full of water, 
and a stick ending like that in a chum, plunged into the 
water at the right moment, would I tlunk produce the 
effect, and add much to the thrilling nature of the incident 
With sincere congratulations on the well-deserved success of the play, 
I am 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ On May 17, Dodgson went “to town with Ethel Hatch, by the p a m tram We called 
on Thco [Hcaphy] at her studio Then to Miss Thomson s, and after seemg her cartoon, etc , 
we 3 dined at Verrey s, and then went to Claiidian [at the Pnneess’] which both my companions 
enjoyed much We went back with Miss T and had tea there I got Ethel home by about 
” planes) 
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To Ethel Arnold 

MS Goodacrc 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 12, 1884 

Dear Etliel, 

Are you up to about 6 nulcs (altogether) of walking? If so, I should much 
like to have your soaety m going to Hampton Foyle to call on an old 
“child-fricnd,” Mrs Kidston diat is, Mona Paton (daughter of Sir Noel 
Baton) that was The tram to Woodstock Road goes at 3, and I would meet 
you at ^ to 3, punctually, on the shady side of Beaumont St We should reach 
W Road at 3 12, and (after a mile’s walking) H Foyle about 3^ We nught 
stay about ^ an hour, and we must then walk home (about 5 m ) as there is no 
train handy We ought to be home about 6 I would go almost any day except 
Saturdays that suited you but the more choice of days you can give me, the 
better 

Ever affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 

There is a baby-boy there, to be adnured - about 2 years old, I think and 
m this matter you will be of tncalmlable service to me, and reheve me of all 
responsibihty as to saymg the proper thing when animals of that land are 
offered for inspection.^ 


To H W Tucker 

Transenpt SPG 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 14, 1884 

Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your letter received April 12 I don’t thmk we need come 
to the SPG for any help m money towards sending a Locum Taiens to 
Tnstan for a year, so as to let my brotlicr come to England But what I now 
wnte to ask is, if I can find anyone willing to go, and could provide all 
necessary expenses, would the SPG authorise the step, and send him out 
under their auspices? 

Secondly, could you, through the machinery of the S P G , enquire for 
a suitable man? (I know of no way of doing it but by advertising ) 

* ‘ I think I might say without fear of inaccuracy, v. rote Ethel Arnold m 1929 ‘that I did not 
jom him. on that particular expedtnon, ‘6 miles (altogether) of walking' being almost as much 
beyond my pots ers or mchnation then as now * (Arnold p 787) Nor do the Dianes record 
a visit to the Kidstons 
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Thirdly, do you tliink there would be nny use in ippiying to the Govern¬ 
ment (I should apply to Mr Gladstone himself, if at all) to ^tt>c such a man 
his passage in a Man-of-War’ Is it a kind of thing they ever do^ (A Mnn-of- 
War seems to be the only chance, now, for getting to Tristan at all the 
whalers have quite ceased to run between it and St Helena) Believe me 

Yours faithfully, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs. E. Hotel) 

Incomplete MS Davis 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 5, 1884 

Dear Mrs Hatch, 

I have been waiting in the hope of hearing from Miss E G Thomson, in 
order to send you her opinions of Ethel’s prospects as an artist, along witli 
Miss Hcaphy’s but she docs not write, so I will copy what Miss H says 
“Now about your little friend ’’ (“little,” indeed ’ Ed) “I think that some 
of those drawings showed great talent, and she seems to represent action so 
well, and I should think as she got older she might develop considerable 
talents in the K Greenaway style ^ Of course she shows she has had no 
practice m drawing whatever, and Mrs Hatch couldn’t do better tlian, when 
she has the time, to send her to the Oxford or some other School of Art, 
where she would have plenty of practice in drawing from limbs (of course 
I mean from the cast) I hope Mrs Hatch will be able to understand all tliat 
I have said It is so much easier to explain in conversation dian m writing ” 
However, as you haven’t much chance of conversation witli her, we must 
make the best we can of the writing I think tins opimon quite goes m the 
direction of letting Ethel make Art a distinct hue in life for herself Even if it 
never brings her a penny, it will at all events be a real addition to her interests 
in life ® 

With many thanks for lending me so pleasant a compamon for my tnp, 
I am 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Catherme (Kate) Greenaway (1846-1901), author and book-dlustrator, better known for 
her benbboned chddren set m gardens of flowers than for her ‘action ” 

* At this pomt a portion of the letter is cut away 
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To hts sister Mary 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
June II, 1884 

My dearest Mary, 

I should be sorry to thmk that you found it hard to ask me to help in any 
matter you were interested in. Please find it easy m future ’ Otherwise what’s 
the good of being brother and sister' 

Now as to your two texts, I shall be happy to give you ^i towards that 
object so I thmk, between us, we can get tliem put up But as to the other 
matter, I would like to have a rather more defimte idea of total cost to be 
incurred, and total sum already prormsed, to help me to come to some 
defimte idea what to offer One would feel so small, you know, after 
offenng (say) j[^2000 to be told that 15s 6 d was all you needed - or, after 
sending half-a-sovereign, to be told that nothing short of ;£8oo was worth 
talking about' So the texts are all I can settle about in this letter ^ 

As to the R A we don’t make common cause much, I fear, as I look pnn- 
apally at figures and sbp most of tlie landscapes however here are a few 
ofthe names I marked Idle Moments {No 15, Perugim), a lovely girl holdmg 
a peacock’s feather Did You Ever Kill Anybody, Father^ (67) Seeing Them Off 
(Faed, 93) On Morecambe Sands (206) was a grand poetical picture, if I 
remember nght An Idyll (347) by Mdlais-a soldier boy, playing to 
3 girls, marvellous execuuon I thought it - such as none but Millais can do 
Far From the Madding Crowd (1639) I have not had long m the gallery, and 
have not seen it nearly so thoroughly as you seem to have done The only 
one of your list I can recall is Flow Down Cold Rivulet which I liked, but 
thought It wasn’t the least like a rivulet, and wasn’t flowing down 
I hope to go and see Mrs Bayne next time I am m town. But I very 
seldom go I get lazier as years go on. 

Your loving brother, 

C L Dodgson 


Neither of Mary’s concerns m this paragraph can be identified with any assurance The 
“texts” were probably for plaques in her husband s church in Southwek. 

* Dodgson went to the Royal Academy on May 24 at 8 a m , but did not comment m hts 
Dianes on any of the pictures The catalogue (Tfie Exhlbitwn of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1884) 
identifies some of the artists No 67 ts by Frank HoU 93 by Thomas Faed, 206 by T Hope 
McLachlan, 1639 by W HathcrelL The Magazine of Art observed that “Mr [Benjamin] 
Leader, m a vanatioa on Tennyson’s theme, ‘Flow down, cold nvulet, to the sea [‘A Farewell ’ 
L 1] IS much the same as usual’ (voL vir June 1884, p 3J1) Dodgson and his sister probably 
nouced tliat No 215 m the show was Altec in Wonderland by Patnek W Adam 
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To Lord Salisbury 

MS Hatfield 

Christ Churcli, Oxford 
July 10, 1884 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

First, let me add my voice to the chorus, and congratulate you on the 
result of the Debate, and on your speech, which I read with the greatest 
interest and pleasure You will probably (I mean the opposing body of 
Peers) be as well abused as ever mortals have been but that is a trifle if only 
the Radical “move” can be counteracted 

Secondly, please don’t call my scheme for Proportionate Representation a 
“Conservative” one (“Give a dog a bad name, etc ”) Most sincerely, all 

^ In a letter to Dodgson dated July 9, 1884 (MS llcrol), Lord Salisbury acknowledged the 
need for a scheme of electoral reform, but stressed the difficulty of getting a patient hcanng for 
“anything absolutely new however Conservative its object ’’ Dodgson was actively 
involved m the public controversy over proportional tcprcscntalion four of his letters on the 
subject appeared in the St James’s Gazette in May and June, and on July 5 an article by him on the 
subject appeared m the same paper, developing Ins own sdicinc for parliamentary elections He 
presumably had extra copies of this article printed, and on July 8 sent a copy of it to Lord Salis¬ 
bury with a covering letter (TS Hatfield) “How I wish the enclosed could liav e appeared as y our 
scheme!” he wrote "Then it would have been attended to Tlut some sudi scheme 1$ needed, 
and much more needed than any scheme for mere redistribution of electoral distncts, I feel sure ' 
The Franchise Dill of 1884, introduced by Gladstone, was designed to extend to rural householders 
the rights enjoyed since 1867 by borough voters It provided for near-universal male suffrage, 
excepting only domestic servants, bachelors living with their families, and men without a fixed 
abode It envisaged adding two rmlhon voters to the rolls, nearly four times the number added in 
1832 and twice the number in 1867 By extending the same changes to Scotland and Ireland, tlic 
Bill proposed to umfy the franchise throughout the United Kingdom Conservatives not only 
feared the “radicalism” of the new voters, but also objected to giving Ireland 80-90 members 
who might all favour Home Rule Tlie unamended Bill passed the Commons easily on June 26, 
but in July the Conservatives in the Lords attempted to amend the Bill by requiring the Govern¬ 
ment to join to It a complete plan for redistributing parliamentary scats Debate on the amend¬ 
ment opened m the Lords on July 6, and Lord Salisbury championed it on July 7, arguing that 
by extending the measure to Ircbnd the Govcmnicnt menaced the integrity of the Empire He 
also rejected as madequate the Government’s promise to introduce a Redistribution Ddl in the 
next session of Parliament The amendment carried and created a deadlock until the following 
December Dodgson’s theory of parliamentary representation assumes a two-party political 
system m which each side knows the number of its own supporters and controls their votes He 
views an election as a two-person zero-sum game m which the votes one party wins the other 
party loses and whose outcome depends both on the number of supporters each side has and on 
the strategy each side adopts Assunung each side adopts “optimal” strategies, he calculates the 
percentage of voters represented on the average in any given electoral system Comparing these 
percentages, he can judge which system is the most representative He concludes that the largest 
percentage of voters is represented where each constituency has four or five scats and where each 
elector has a single vote His proposals have been dealt with in detail by Duncan Black in TJie 
Theories of Committees and Elections (1958) “The Central Argument in Lewis Carroll’s The 
Principles of Parliamentary Representation ” Papers on hJon-Market Decision Making vol ni. Fall 
1967,99 1—17, “Lewis Carroll and the Theory of Games, American Economic Reineii', vol JJX, 
May 1967, pp 206-16 and “Lewis Carroll and the Cambridge Mathematical School of P R , 
Arthur Cohen and Edith Denman,” Public Choice, vol viii. Spring 1970, pp 1—28 See also 
Handbook, pp 104,118-22, Diaries, especially pp 425-6, and Jeremy CorlettMitcliell, “Electoral 
Strategy under Open Votmg Evidence from England 1832-1880,” Public Choice, vol xxvm. 
Winter 1976, pp 17-35 
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I aim at is to secure tliat, whatever be tlie proportions of opinions among the 
Electors, the saiue shall exist among the Members Such a scheme may at one 
time favour one party, at one time another just as it happens But really it 
has 110 political bias of its own. In haste. 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 

I should like to have Gwendolen s opimon on it, very much 


To Edith Nflsll' 

MS lioultoii 


7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne 
July 24, 1884 

My dear Edith, 

Why aren’t you, and Barbara, and Ella, at your usual house in Lushmgton 
Road, that I nught go and take you out, and drag you along the road by the 
hair of your head, as I used to do - if you remember - last year’ It is very 
jolly here, and really you ought to come I am all alone at present but soon 
I hope to have a little girl from London -just about your age - to stay w'lth 
me which will be great fun, and will make me feel like an old grand-fadicr' 
And when I’ve taken her home agam, how nice it would be if I might fetch 

Dodgson, at Eastbourne, on August 16 1883 ''Strolled on promenade and saw a \cry 
attractive-lookmg child of about 12 sketchmg a boat But as even sittmg down near her scared 
her away, I fear there is small chance of our ever being friends. ’ Two days later Took another 
stroll on the prcmcnadc, m hopes of seeing the httle artist of Thursday and ended by gomg along 
the beach where 1 saw a child something hkc her, but did not rccogmsc her as the one I tned a 
few remarks, to which she rephed so readily that m a few mmutes I had made friends with her, 
her sister, and her cousm, and was much pleased to find she was the very child I had hoped to 
find' She did not remember being scared awa> from her picture - so perhaps it was my fancy 
My new friend is Edith Mary Nash her httle sister is Barbara Ahce and her cousm Isabel 
Mary "Ella ’ Cooper I took them to the west end of the beach, to better sand. I walked up 
to Lushmgton Road with Edith Nash & Co and made her take m my card to Mrs Nash, to 
whom I thought 1 ought to present myself. She seemed very ladylike and pleasant Dies creta 
nofflndiis ’ Dodgsonsawagood deal of the Nashesmthe foUowmg days hedrew Edith andMrs 
Nash called on him wnth tw o of the girls When the elder Nashes w ent away for a day, he got 
carte blanche for borrowing the children and took them to the Pier to sec an "excellent” ven¬ 
triloquist. On Sunday he took Barbara to church m the morning and Edith m the evemng On 
August 30 he "gave Ella a copy of Alice which revealed the authorship to the family It has been 
very pleasant to have friends for once, who did not know me as a svnter Only yesterday Mrs 
Nash told me she had heard the author of Alice had gone mad! (Diames p 420) Edith Mary 
(1873-1950) and Barbara Ahce (who died unmarried m her early twenties) were daughters of 
Isaac Nash, a manufacturer of spades shovels forks blacksmith s ansils and other metal products, 
andhiswrfc bom Fanny Ann Foxall Edith later married Frederic James Boulton a solicitor who 
became a manager m his father-m-law’s metal works Dodgson’s partial deafiicss was probably the 
reason he misrccordcd the girls’ cousm s name She was Isabel Mary Hooper and also answered to 
Fib She later married Preston Jones, a leather manufacturer m Derby 
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you down here for a few days' I wonder if they would let you come’ But 
perhaps you arc at some sea-side place already - so there's no use talking 
about it ^ 

How IS the cluld (was it your sister^ or Ellas'^) that got a needle into 
her knee? 

Give my kind regards to your father and mother, and love to Barbara 
and Ella 

Your loving friend, 

C L Dodgson 


To C. H M Mikham^ 

Facsimile Cohen 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
August 12, 1884 

Dear Sir, 

I hope you will not have drought I took too great a liberty in making 
friends with your very friendly little daughter I am fond of children, and 

' Dodgson had no guest from London during his remaining stay in Eistboumc tins year Tlic 
Nashes returned to Eastbourne for a summer holiday m August 1886, lodged “just opposite,’* at 
12 Lushington Road, and Dodgson saw a good deal of Edith then (Diaries, p 443) The child 
with the needle m her knee (of the follow mg paragraph) might have been Edith’s sister, 
Barbara - or not 

* On August 8, Dodgson, at Eastbourne, “wandered on the bcacli and had some talk witli a 
mcc little girl of about 10, ‘May’ Milcham ’’ He met her again by cliance on the promenade on 
the following day, and on August ii they met once more and he gave her a wire puzzle (Dianes) 
Many years later May’s husband recorded that “when she was paddling on the seashore as a very 
young child, Lewis Carroll found her She was charmed with his talk about the many dungs to 
be found in the rocks This started a fnendship which lasted several years” (pnvate corre¬ 
spondence) A cousm of May’s recalled being present at Dodgson’s initial meeting with May 
While “on one of our low-tide explorations,” he wrote, "on the chalk-rock pools [May] 
slipped and fell full-length in a few inches of water Refusmg to see the funny side of the inadcnt 
and regarding with dismay her sodden garments she set up a pierang howl From the distant 
crowded parade emerged a black-coated figure of dcncal aspect, striding in haste over shmgle 
and sand-flat Gathering up m his arms the wet mess of my amphibious cousm, he bore her with 
soothing words to [our] lodgings It was somehow borne m upon me that I was probably 
the cause of the trouble, and that, anyhow, little boys were of no account, unless conceivably 
the getting m a mess and making an inordinate fuss should render them of interest to the gentle¬ 
man who I now learned was tlic author of Alice in Wonderland" (Harry R Milcham, “Lewis 
CarroU,” Tlie Times, January 2, 1932, p 5) Dodgson’s overture of friendship succeeded, and on 
August 14 he “met Mr Milcham and May, and borrowed the latter for an hour, and took her 
to my lodgings to see photographs She proved a very pleasant companion, and at parting 
I gave her a copy of the Looking-Glass ” For the rest of his stay at Eastbourne that summer, 
Dodgson saw May almost dady On August 17 he took her to mormng church and then had his 
midday meal at the Milchams’, he had May to tea and took her walking on other days, he 
repeated the carher Sunday routine with the Milehams, and agam the Milchams called on him 
to sec photographs On August 29, the Milehams departed, ‘ leaving May in my cliarge (a very 
novel expenence) ” Mutual friends gave May a bed, and Dodgson “took her a walk, and she 
had tea at my dinner ” On the following day, he fetched her early, they journeyed to London 
together, went to a matmilc and then to Guddfbrd, where they put up at the Chestnuts On 
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tlicir soacty is a great refreshment, sometimes, to an old bachelor Also I 
hope I shall have your kind permission to continue the fnendship so suddenly 
begun Believe me 

Truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To the Lownc cJnldien^ 

Text “A Letter from Wonderland,” Cntu, \oL xxix, March 5, 1898, pp 166-7 

Care of Messrs Macnullan 
29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London 

August 18, 1884 

My dear Cluldren, 

It was a real pleasure to me to get your letter, but, before I answer it, 
I have two humble requests to make One is, please don’t make it generally 
known that I have wntten to you, so as to bnng on me a flood of letters 
from all tlie Amencan children who have read Alice, and who would all 
expect answers' I don’t want to spend all tlic rest of my life (bemg close on 
the age when Dr O W Holmes says "old age” begins)* in writing letters ' 
(I wonder if you know his Autocrat of the Breakfast Tabled I delight m it) 
And my other request is, please never again praise me at all, as if any powers 
I may have, in wntmg books for children, were my own doing I just feel 
myself a trustee, that is all — you would not take much credit to yourselves, 
I suppose, if a sum of money had been put mto your hands and you had 
been told “spend all tins for the good of the little ones”^ And besides praise 
isn’t good for any of us, love is, and it would be a good thing if all the world 
were full of it I like my books to be loved, and I like to think some children 
love me for the books, but I don’t like them praised I’ll tell you what I like 
to think of best, about the Alice books I ve had a lot printed on cheaper 

September 2 he returned May to her parents’ at Chislehmst (Dianes) On September 14, he 
wrote to her a fragment of the message has come to hght ‘ only to think of it, my dear May' 
If we haven’t totally forgotten the lock 1 was to carry off with me ! Would you send it please? 
It should be about 3 inches long, and should have a piece of silk tied round the middle ” 
(Amencan Art Association-Andcrson catalogue April 22-3 1936, lot 73) The reapient of this 
letter was Charles Henry Money Mdcham (1837-1917), artist and arcliitert, ‘ a man of sterhng 
qualities, tvith a most lovable personahty and disposition ” Mileham designed many buddings 
among them the Maconochie Chapel at St Alban s, Holbom, the Church of St Martin, Plum- 
stead St. Saviour’s Pnory, Haggerston, and the English church at Biamtz (see his obituary, 
BidWer, January 4 1918, p 16) May s mother was Mary bom Livock (1850-1914) May was 
herself Mary Livock Mdeham (1874-1939), she mamed (1905) her father’s architecture pupil 
Courtenay Melville Cnckmer (1878—1971) 

^ The Lowne chddrcn do not enter the Dianes The headnote in the Critic says merely that 
"one of the‘Lownc diddren’ had kindly given her permission for [this letter’s] publication 
in the Critic ’ 

* Section vn, para. 2 of Autocrat 
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paper, in plain bindings, and given them to hospitals and Convalescent 
Homes - for poor, sick children and it’s ever so much pleasanter to think of 
one cluld being saved some weary hours, than if all the town followed at 
my heels crying, “How clever he isI’m sure you would think so too 

Some rather droll things happened about those hospitals I sent round a 
pnnted letter,^ to offer the books, with a list of the Hospitals, and asking 
people to add to the list any I had left out And one manager wrote tliat he 
knew of a place where there were a number of sick children, but he was 
afraid I wouldn’t like to give them any books-and why, do you think ^ 
“Because they are Jews I wrote to say, of course I would give them some 
why m the world shouldn’t little Israelites read Altec s Adventures as well as 
other children * 

Another-a “Lady Superior’’- wrote to ask to sec a copy of Alice 
before accepting it for she had to be very careful, all the children being 
Roman Catholics, as to what “religious reading” dicy got' I wrote to say, 
“You shall certainly see it first, if you like but I can guarantee that the 
books have no religious teaching whatever in them - m fact, they do not 
teach anytlung at all ” She said she was quite satisfied, and would accept the 
books 

But, while I am running on in tins way. I’m leaving your letter unanswered 
As to the meaning of the Snark^ I’m very much afraid I didn’t mean anytlung 
but nonsense' Still, you know, words mean more than we mean to express 
when wc use them so a whole book ought to mean a great deal more than 
the writer meant So, whatever good nieamngs arc m tlic book, I’m very 
glad to accept as the meaning of the book The best that I’ve seen is by a lady 
(she published it in a letter to a newspaper) - that the whole book is an 
allegory on the search after happiness I think this fits beautifully m many 
ways - particularly, about the bathing-machines when the people get 
weary of life, and can’t find happiness in town or in books, then they rush 
off to the seaside, to see what badung-machmes will do for them 

Would you mind giving me a more definite idea of who I am wnting to, 
by sending me your names and your ages^ I feel as if wc were kind of fnends 
already, but the one idea of “The Lowne Cluldren” is too shadowy to get 
hold of fairly It is like making fnends with a will-o’-thc-wisp I believe 
nobody oyer succeeded in making an intimate fnend of one of those things 
Read up your anaent lustory, and you won’t find a single instance of it. 

I would have added, to “names and ages” “and your cartes,” only I’m 
afraid you d then expect mine, and that I never give away (my reason is that 
I want to be personally unknown to be known by sight, by strangers, 
would be mtolerable to me), so I’m afraid I can’t, with a good grace, ask for 
yours 

I m very fond of inventing games, and I enclose you the rules of one, 
Mtschiuasch see how you like it One advantage is that it needs no counters 

^ See p ijo, n I, above 
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or anyttung so you can play it out walking, or up in a balloon, or down in 
a diving-bcU, or anywhere' 

Your loving friend, 
Lewis Carroll 

After posting the letter, I remembered I had never said a word about Jabber- 
wocky and Der Tyroler uiid sent Kind Thank you very much for it it is one 
of the loveliest airs I know — and oh, so much too good for such words 
Once more, your loving fiiend (your twopenny-hal^enny fiiend this time), 

Lewis Carroll 


To Etiwl Hatch 

MS Benson 

7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
August 19, 1884 

My dear Ethel, 

Miss Thomson told me I might read this note before senduig it on to you 
It IS very interesting, but it filled me with green-eyed jealousy ’ To think of 
you, havmg (as most likely you will have in years to come) heaps of leisure 
time to practise figure-drawing, and then of poor me, who would like to do 
It of all things, but never can find the time always there is somethmg turns 
up that says “ do me,” and then another thing “and now do me” so that it’s 
as much as I can do to find time to draw the corks of the bottles of beer 
I consume — and as for drawing children, it s out of the question' Yesterday 
I tried to draw a pretty httle girl, who was building a sand-castle but, as 
she didn’t keep in the same position for 2 moments together, I had to mvent 
every Ime of it and the result is awful - worse than you would draw, with 
your left foot, and both eyes shut * 

LOVE TO BE 

(This doesn’t mean “future love’’ - nor does it mean “lavish all your affec¬ 
tion on the verb *Xo be’ — and BE isn t short for Beatrice ^) So I remain 

Your loving friend, 
CLD 


^ This Volkshcd appeared on both sides of the Atlantic, published (red ) by, among others, 
G Andri & Co (Philadelphia), G Augener A Co (London), and \V A Pond A Co 
(New YorL) Some evidence exists for considering it the work of Fnednch Wahclm KUcken 
(1810-82), a German composer 

* BE == Dcatncc + Evelyn. i' 
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To Mts. C. H. M. Milelwn 

MS Cruse 


7 Lushmgton. Road, Eastbourne 
September 5, 1884. 

Dear Mrs Mileham, 

Not all of life is bright and happy, like the 4 days when I had May in 
charge ^ the very afternoon I left you, my dear old Uncle died” - one of the 
kmdest friends I ever had, from early childhood till now - and I am heavy- 
hearted, and out of harmony with this lovely weather And I suppose I must 
go to what we make such a gloomy scene, the funeral Wliy should we not, 
at least when an aged Cliristian is taken, show signs of rejoiang instead of 
sorrow^ I think we treat Deadi far too much as die end of all things 
I am glad it did not cut short die sweet httle episode of May’s visit If her 
friendship for me (you would dunk I was talking nonsense if I tried to say 
how unworthy I feel of being loved by her) survives die wmter-firosts, 
I shall be wishing next year to emulate die achievement of an (elderly I pre¬ 
sume) gentleman I know of, who, wishmg to make a httle tour, and to have 
a companion for it, took with lum a fnend’s child, a little girl of 12 However, 
that can be discussed hereafter I need not ask you just now to nerve yourself 
for another great effort of trustfulness ’ 

If Mrs F Hobday is still with you, would you tell her I dont want 
Clim&ne to be bothered to write to me, in case she gets anything by post 
a message of thanks would be amply sufficient ® 

Best love to May 

Sincerely always, 

C L Dodgson 


Sec p 546, n. 2, above 

* On the day before he wrote this letter, Dodgson “heard of death of my dear Uncle Hassard, 
which took place yesterday ” On the sixth he went to towTi and attended the funeral at the 
Brompton Cemetery (Diaries, p 428) 

® Dodgson encountered the Hohdays for the first time on September 2, when he returned 
May to her parents at Chislehurst. While he was at the Milchams’, the Hohdays arrived for a 
visit Dodgson must have discovered immediately that he and the Hohdays had interesting 
connections (Sir) Frcdenck Charles Holiday (1843-1930), Indian Office offiaal, was the younger 
brother of Henry Hobday, an old friend of Dodgson’s and the illustrator of the SitarL Mrs 
Hohday was Adela Mana (1843-1920), bom Mileham, May’s paternal aunt Their daughter, 
Climinc Mary (1875-1965) married (1906) Thomas Morns Jeffery (1873-1956), a prmter We 
cannot tell what Dodgson had sent Climinc 
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To his cousin James Hume Dod^son 

MS Boggis-Rolfc 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
September 8, 1884 

My dear Hume, 

I could not well explain to )Ou m m) telegram, and had not the oppor- 
tumty of doing so when we met, my reason for not undertaking, as "^ou 
wnshed, to read the service If I could ha%c trusted myself to command my 
feelings and m) voice, I should much have wished to read tlie scrvuce o\ er 
the remauis of my dear old uncle, whom I can never think of without die 
deepest affection and gratitude for his hfc-long kindness but I did not feel 
I could safely do so Othciw\ isc, ) ou ma> be sure I w'ould have attempted it 
I hope ) our sisters and } ou are not suffering in health from this tnal, and 
the sad blank you must feel after such a loss 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Gtacc Denman 

MS Cohen 

Christ Church, Oxford 
October 15, 1884 

My dear Gracie, 

Dunng the rery pleasant visit I have been pa>mg to >our sister (who v^as 
good enough to turn her house into a sort of hospital on my accound) she 
told me that I had given her Alice and you the Lookmg-GIacs, and now of 
two books arc divided. So I am tr^ fill the liicitus vcilde 

defiendus- (you know^ Latin’) by giving to each the m.ssmg volume Hence 
the accompanying book ^ 


1 Edith Denman had mamed W H Draper on Tunc 19 1S83 On September 22, 18S4 
Dodgson went to stay with them at Alfrcton Dcrb>shire and while there sulTercd an attack of 
ague Instead of the 3 da>s I meant to sta> I base inflicted m>-sclf for 12 ' (Diorut p 429) 
It was during tins \ isit that he composed Fndws the Uiii./ w Inch he delnercd to a public audience 
m Alfrcton It appeared alter his death in Harper s Moitthl) l/rt?.iriiir (Mav 1906) and as a separate 
pamphlet wnth a prefatory note b) Draper in 1907 {Hmuibook pp 191-2) 

' Regrettable gap or definenc^ r r r 

^ On December 9 [1871] after Grace received her cop> ot Looktiif^GIass she vvTote to thanlw 
Dodgson Dear Mr Dodgsonu I was quite surprised and delighted to get the book > OU sent me 
this monung It seems aw full> jolly and just as nice as Alice in IVondcrhin f I w as surprised at j our 
reiuembcnng me It is so long since we saw jou Do come and see us when >ou arc m London 
Do you know that the Queen told a little girl mama knows that her grandchildren were eery 

fond of d/icf Yours affectionately Gracie Denman (MS Dodgson Fanulj) 
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I hope I rmy find an opportunity of calling again before long, and renev’- 
ing the friendship which is necessarily (on account of our never nictting) 
dying a natural (or is it artificiaP) death If you should happen to be v'ritmg 
any time, would you tell me the address of Mrs O’Brien (Julia Marshall that 
was) Edith could only tell me it was “Roland Gardens ” I used to know her 
as a child, and would like to call, on the same happy day when I find ni) 
way to your house 

Kindest remembrances to your parents 

Yours affectionatcl), 

C L Dodgson 


To Messrs Pcrcml Aplin & Co." 

MS copy Christ Cluirch 


Christ Church Common Room, Oxford 

October 25, 1884 

Mr C L Dodgson wishes to purchase, next year (the Common Room 
cannot afford it this year), from Messrs Aplm, one or two pipes of Port, 
of the most recent vintage which they can really recommend, for la) mg 
down for consumption about 1904 

He understands that the 1881 vintage is highly thought of, but would 
like to have Messrs Aphn’s opinion 

He will also be glad to know whcdicr they w oiild take an order t/oii’ for 
next year, and reserve the wane, so ordered, until (sa)) June 1885 ^ 


^ Juba Mary Garth Marshall (1846-1907), who later married Edward William O linen 
(1837-1909), J P and Shenff of Limenck, was tlie Marshalls' eldest daughter When Dodgson 
called on the Tennysons at the Marshalb Tent Lodge Coniston (see Dodgson to his sisteT Mary 
P 34 > n., above, the Laureate took him over to the Marshalb “to asl leave to take the pictures 
of their prenuses, which was readily granted We stayed luncheon there,’’ Dodgson added 
(Dianes p 125), "and met a son and daughter, Julia, about ii The little girl has a aery 
stnkmg face ’’ On September 28 Dodgson photographed at the Marshalb’ until 3 m the afternoon 
and got pictures of vanous Tennysons and of Julia 'Breakfast, luncheon, and dinner asith the 
MarshaUs,” he noted He spent the following day similarly, and 'got a beautiful portrait of 
Hallam sitting and a group in the drawing room of Mr Tennyson and Hallam, Mr and Mrs 
Marsliall and Juha ’ (pp 127-8) We camiot tell whether Dodgson succeeded in meeting Julia 
after writing this letter He did call twice on her after her marnage but on both occasions she 
was out (Dianes, April 22,1886 July 20,1888, see also [Hallam Tcimyson] Aljrcd Lord Tciiitysou, 
2 vob (1897), vol I, pp 322-3) For Dodgson’s photograph of the Tennysons and the Marshalls, 
see faang p 60 above 

* Wine merchants at 7 Poultry and 36 Bucklcrsbury, London 

® On October 29 Dodgson wrote again to Messrs Aplm (MS copy Chnst Church) thanking 
them for their letter and reserving for Common Room one pipe of 18S1 port 
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To J B. Thompson 

MS cop) Clinst Churdi 


Clinst Church Common Room, Oxford 

October 29, 1884 


Dear Thompson, 

As It IS best to liavc all business-matters in irntmg, I write this to give 
authonts to yourself and Bapies to do what you have kindl) consented to 
do for Common Room, 1 c to choose an cas) -chair, at any shop you like 
to go to, and to order it m my name tlic price not to exceed but of 
coune to be as much less as you find compatible wutli really first-rate quality 
the bill to be sent to me, and die chair to be sent by Goods Train, wadi car¬ 
nage unpaid With many thanks to you both for your trouble, I am 

Yours very truly, 

C L Dodgson 
(Curator) 


To Nevtle^ 


Tnmscnpt Lincoln 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
October 31, 1884 

Dear Mr Ncvile, 

I am very mucli mdebted to you for so kindly callmg the other day and 
very sorry I was not in to receive you Your name seems to haunt my very 
early memoncs of childliood Am I nght, I wonder, m thinking that you 
once gave me (or was it “us,” my sisters and self) a box of bneks^ I hope 
the chances of the game may once more bring you through Oxford and to 
my rooms, and even (if that may be hoped for) to dine widi me at our High 
Table Believe me to be 


Very truly yours, 
C L Dodgson 


^ Probably Charles Ncvilc (1816-1902) Rural Dean Prebendary of Lincoln from 1868 
sshose daughter Mana Ebzabctli {1861-1946) the Mayor of Lincoln in 1925-6 bequeathed tins 
letter to the Lincoln Libraries Dodgson WTOte Nesale again on Apnl 27 1885 (transcriDt 
Stem) thanking him for the 3 sermons received Nos ember 13 1884 I fear the convement 
season for reading them has not yet come ' But it will I hope ” 
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To Hamn Lewis 


MS Harvard 

Clinst Church, Ovford 
November 2, 1884 


Dcar Sir, 

I am duly sensible of the compliment paid me m the proposal to publish 
an article about me, but most cnrnestly entreat that the idea ma) be wholly 
abandoned My motive, m writing under .an assumed name, is to avoid as 
far as possible all personal notoriety, and attention from str.angers, w'hich arc 
extremely distasteful and aimoying to me Trusting th.at you will understand 
my feelings and will kindly leave me to the privacy I so keenly desire,’ 
I am 

Faithfully )ours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Lord Salisbury 

MS Hatfield 

Christ Church, Oxford 
November 2, 1884 

Dear Lord Salisbur)^ 

Though, my pamplilct is not yet out, I think it so desirable that yon should 
see It at once, that I am sending you a copy made up by putting together a 
set of proof-sheets “ A firushcd copy w'lll I hope reach you 111 a few days, as 
well as the promised one for Gw^endoleii. 

I sent a copy to Sir Stafford Northcotc^ some days ago, also made up of 
proof-sheets 

I hope you will not think it an impertinent suggestion if I express an 
earnest hope that the Lords will not a second time gi\c Mr Gladstone a 
chance of going into the highways with the cry - untrue though it be - “the 
Lords have rejected the Franchise Bill'” but will pass the Bill, with the 
proviso that it shall not come into operation while incomplete, and then 
“come weal come woc”^ will stand to their aniendnient Believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 

' On the day before he wrote this Dodgson "lieard from Mr Hanson Lewis who writes 
‘Celcbnties at Home’m the World, proposing to tvrite a paper on me {Dianes, p 430) Lewis 
obliged Dodgson no account of Iiiiu appeared in the senes 

- Dodgson’s forty-seven-page pamphlet The Prmnphs of Parhainciitary Representatwu (see 
Handbook p no, Dianes, p 430) Lord Salisbury replied the following day (MS Berol), thank¬ 
ing Dodgson for the pamphlet and assunng Inin that he avould study it without dcla> The 
proof-sheets liavc not been found 

® Sir Stafford Henry Northcotc (1818-87) ist Earl of Iddcslcigh was Leader of tlie 

Opposition in the Commons * Walter Scott, Redr’aiiiith.t (1824), cliaptcr ii 
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To Lord Salisbury 

MS Hatfield 

Clmst Church, Oxford 
November 17, 1884 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

Ma^ I be \ er^-- bold and make a suggestion^ It has just occurred to me tliat 
the nght form of amendment for the Fnncliisc Bill is 
“provided tliat, in ease a General Election should take place before a 
Rcdistnbution of the Scats has been effected, it shall be conducted on the 
existing Franchise ” 

The beauty of this seems to me to be tint it doesn’t contain a negative, 

and so has nothing offensive in its form and also that it gives no handle for 

a “cry Believe me -, , 

■' Most truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary Mikhatn 

Ineompl«c text Maggs Bros catalogue 57 P, 1932 lot 1427, 
Amcncan Assoaation-Andcrson catalogue, April 22-3, 1936, lot 74* 


The Chestnuts, Guildford 
December 30, 1884 

My dearest May, 

Thank you very much mdeed for your two letters and extra thanks and 
kisses for the lock of hair I have kissed it several umes - for want of having 
you to kiss, you know, even hair is better than nothmg W ell, and I should 
like to see you act a Fairy, very much if I happen to be going past the Village 
Hall, while It’s going on, I shall rush in (on the pretence that perhaps the 
house IS on fire, or that I thought perhaps there was a mad pig in the road, 
or any excuse of that kind) just to see how you are getting on. 

^ The second reading of the Franchise Bill uas scheduled for November 18, and Gladstone’s 
government was seeking some way of mectmg the Conservatives demand that they accompany 
the Bill with a plan that would simultaneously rcdistnbutc parhamenUry seats On the day that 
Dodgson made tus proposal, the two sides reached an mformal undetsundmg if the Government 
received “adequate ’ assurance of the Franchise Bill bcconung law by Christmas, they would be 
wilhng to tnjlre the provisions of the Rcdistnbution Bill “a subject of friendly commumcadon” 
between the Government and Opposidon leaders Lord Salisbury insisted that the conferees 
agree before the Franchise Bill pass, and his pomt svas conceded. The Franchise Bill passed on 
December 6 1884 Dodgson was andcipadng a real problem the rcdistribudon of scats was not 
m fact complete m 1885, when the Government resigned and a general elecdon might otherwise 
have taken place (see p 609 n. i below) 

* The catalogues dcscnBc this letter as 7pp 810 words (Amencan Assoaadon-Anderson) 
and 8 pp (Maggs) Maggs adds that Dodgson "goes on to wnte about Bogeys, poheemen, 
handcuffs and fames ’ A third catalogue desenbes the letter as 7 pp , about 240 words, and says 
that m It he writes that he doesn’t like being m prison because they do not put enough butter 
on the bread ’ (Parke-Bemet catalogue October 28-9 1942, lot 59) 
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To T. Gthsoii Bowles^ 

Incomplete tcyt Leonard Ldwin Naylor, Hie Irrepressible Vietcrim 

PP "2-3 

[The Clicstnuts, Guildford] 
January I2, 1885 

Forgive my delay 111 wnting about your newly projected journal avhich 
interested me much A crowd of other matters had put it out of my head 
I have such a quantity of irons m the fire that I see little or no chance of being 
any use to you as a writer, still, if some “happy thoughts’’- should occur, on 
a subject germane to your scheme, I will tr)' to set it down for you Mean¬ 
while I have little to offer you but my best wishes for the success of a project 
that seems to deserve it so well, and one piece of negative critiasm on your 
advertisement I would suggest the omission of the dogma, “To look 
beautiful IS one of the first duties of a lady,’’ which excited the scornful 
criticism of die first two ladies to whom I showed it I don’t think ladies 
care to be told that - at least not publicly To the newly-married wife you 

2 Dodgson wntes to Thomas Gibson “Captain Tommy” Bowles (1842-1922), playssnght 
and politiaan, who started the soacty paper Vanity Fair (1868), upon his founding the Lady, a 
new journal for women. Dodgson had known the Bowleses for some years On January 21, 
1879, he called on them and “had a \cry pleasant 2 hours” at lunch and, afterssards, listened to 
Mrs Bowles sing On March 3, Bowles came on a visit to Oxford, dined w^th Dodgson, and 
allowed hunself to be photographed (Diaries, p 377) Before the end of March, Dodgson’s 
Doublets began to appear in Vanity Fair In time, Dodgson contnbuted to Bowles’ new paper 
Syzygies in fact appeared in the Lady from July 2 i89i,toJunc2, 1892 Early in his acquaintance 
with Bowles, Dodgson asked him to pnnt m Vanity Fair “a daily fly-sheet (which might be 
called ‘Where shall we go’’ or the ‘Vamty Fair Play-bill,’ or any sudi name with a list of all 
amusements to which ladies might safely be taken, and a w'aming against objectionable plays 
In this letter, a fragment of which Naylor prints (p 3O), Dodgson expresses himself strongly 
against plays contaimng elements “contrary to good taste (I don’t mean ‘puntamcal taste’, 

I mean anything which a true lady would dishke to see)”, and tcUs Bowles that he has “tned 
several times, and with most marked success, the wnting to managers of theatres to complain 
on one occasion my remonstrance led to the cutting out of a whole scene in a Pantomime ” 
Dodgson wrote to Bowles on another occasion, hoping to cliat Bowles’ help m preventing 
Salvation Army bands from marchmg through the streets of Eastbourne on Sundays in the 
summer “These musical processions,” he wrote (ibid , p 130), “arc not only a great nuisance 
in themselves but arc a means of bringing together a mob of all the worst and noisiest of the 
roughs and of produang an awful amount of profane fun.” See aho “Lewis Carroll and ‘The 

Lady,”’Liidy, vol xcv, January 2t, 1932 pp 79-80 

* Dodgson’s copy of F C Bumand’s Happy T 7 io(/g/;ts (1866), with his signature on the fly-leaf, 
IS now m the Ernest Mehew collcctton, London 
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might usefully suggest m some article on. “The Home,” that she must 
make It one of her chief objects to make her husband’s home pleasant and 
beautiful, and that one cbicf element in the picture is herself, so that it be¬ 
comes her duty “still to be neat, still to be dressed”^ in whatever fasluon best 
becomes the face and figure God has gi\ cn her But the maid docs not need 
to be thus counselled, and to the elderly, w hose charms are matters of liistor)'^, 
such w ords arc a mocker) So I w ould not put it as an axiom in tlic forefront 
of ) our scheme 

With vet) kind remembrances to Mrs Bowles," and of the sweet ballad 
she sang for me, I am 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Edith Blakanoie 

MS Bcrol 


Chnst Church, Oxford 
January -2rj, 1885 


My dear Edith, 

Many thanks I am awfully busy so cannot wntc at any length I send you 
I 000000 kisses () ou undentand decimals 


Your loving, 
C L Dodgson 


To Edith Rix“ 

MS Maniar 

[c/o Macmillan & Co ] 
29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London 

February 13, 1885 

Dear Miss Edith Rix, 

When the March Number of the Monthly Packet appears, with a crihgue 
on the answers to the problem of tlie Chelsea Pensioners, you will find no 

^ Benjonson, Epicceitc, Act I, sc. J, after Petronius 

* She \\ as bom Jessica Gordon (iSszJ-iSSy). daughter of General Evans Gordon ofKemnure 

® Readers* solutions as vi ell as Dodgson’s to the knots of A Tangled Talc appeared m the 
Monthly Packet Edith Rix sent in a solution to Knot X, and this is Dodgson’s reply to her Edith 
Mary Rix (1866-1918) was the eldest child of Frederic Shelly Rix (1836-1933) sohator, and his 
wife Jemima Bostock Bradley (1831^-1902) Although Edith was mnetecn when she rcceised 
this letter, she and Dodgson became fast fhends and he advised her on many subjects - her 
choice of a career, for instance - and on rchgious matters She went on to Newnham CoUece 
Cambridge and although she left without taking a degree she bccamea “computer* atthcRoyal* 
Observatory, Greenwich and was later a cataloguer for the Royal Soaety and a mistress at SuttM 
High School! Dodgson was reported to have said that Edith was the cleverest woman he ever 
knew Accordmg to her {amily she combined an independence of mmd with a vital and mtercst 
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mention of yourself’ The reason is that I tliought it better, as you tell me 
you are “working liarcl at Matlicmatics,” to v rite to )ou msteatl of criticising 
your mistakes along with the others 

First, as to the problem, I will write a few notes on it, anel you \mII find 
the references in your MS 

(1) I presume you mean “400”'’ 

(2) I presume you mean “the average percentage,” but “ratio” does not 
at all express that 

(3) There is 110 meaning in the assumption that the average percentage 
“have lost 1 member ” 85 per cent must ccrtmnly have done so, and possibly 
the whole 100 That is all we can assert 

(4) What IS the use of introducing this s) mbol “k”^ We nev'er hear of it 
again' 

(5) Tlus Statement is absolute nonsense To “vary” is “to take difftrcnt 
values ” But “4” is a “constant,” and cannot possibly “var) ” 

(6) Here you assume, as a rule, that the Number who have lost 4 members 
must be oiie-fourth of the Number wdio have lost one I fear this is also absolute 
nonsense 

My conclusion is that this problem is altogether too hard for you so, 
instead of trying to explain it, I think I shall be of more use to you by giving 
a few hints as to mathematical study generally And tlie first shall be “When 
you have made a thorough, and reasonably long effort, to understand a 
thing, and still feel puzzled by it, stop You wall only hurt yourself by going 
on Put It aside till die next monung and if then you can’t make it out, and 
have no one to explain it to you, put it aside entirely, and go back to that 

mg personabty "Her tastes and affections cohered a unde range,” wites Edith’s niece, Miss 
2 vL S Rix (private letter) “She neither valued nor achie\cd material success m spite of her 
bnUiance, she was somesvliat erratic and licl ed the ncccssarj healtli and toughness of character 
to maVe great strides 13 y the standards of her day, she was unconventional she wore her hair 
short, rode a bicycle m London and did not wear stocLings when m the country Slie was great 
fun, inventing cxating things to make and do, and m every way a wonderful compamon for a 
child ” Dodgson dedicated A Tangled Tale to Edith with the following acrosne verse (in which 
the second letters read downwards spell out her name) 

To My Pupil 

Beloved Pupil • Tamed by thee, 

Addish-, Subtrac-, Multiphca-tion, 

Division, Fractions, Rule of Three, 

Attest thy deft manipulation ' 

Tlien onward' Let the voice of Fame 
From Age to Age repeat thy story, 

Till thou hast won thyself a name 
Exceeding even Eudid’s glory 

(Sec Handbook, pp 125-38, A Tangled Talc is reprinted m Nonesuch, pp 87<>-969, for more on 

the Rix family, see J Shelley Memorials of the Family ^Shelly oJGrcat Yannonlli pp 36-7) 

^ Indeed, the published solution and Class List for ‘Chelsea Pensioners” oimt Edith Rix but 

Dodgson included a comment of hers on her solution to the third problem m Knot X and aw arded 

her Class I m the List (sec A Tangled Talc (1885), pp 14(1-51) 
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part of tire subject wluch you do understand ” Wlten I was reading Mathe¬ 
matics for Umvcrsity honours, I would sometimes, after w orking a week or 
tr\o at some new book, and mastering lo or 20 pages, get mto a hopeless 
muddle, and find it just as bad the next morning My rule was to begin the 
hook again And perhaps in another fortmght I had come to die old difficulty 
avidi impetus enough to get oa cr it Or perhaps not I have several books that 
I have begun over and over again 

My second Imit shall be-“Never leave an unsolved difficulty behind” 
I mean, don’t go anj further in diat book, till the difficulty is conquered In 
dus point. Mathematics differs entirely from most other subjects Suppose 
you are reading an Italian book, and come to a hopelessly obscure sentence 
Don’t waste too much time on it Skip it, and go on You will do very well 
without It But if you skip a niathciiiatical difficulty, it is sure to crop up agam 
you will find some other proof depending on it, and you will only get 
deeper and deeper mto die mud 

My tlurd hint is “only go on working so long as the brain is quite clear ” 
The moment you feel the ideas getting confused, Icav'e off and rest, or your 
penalty wnll be that you w'lll never leant Mathematics at all ' Believe me 
Your sincere friend (wnthout the least idea who you are'), 

Lewis Carroll 


To Ethel Arnold 

MS Houghton 

[Clinst Churcli, Oxford] 
Tuesday [Februar)’-24, 1885] 

My dear Ethel, 

To save the few surviving fragments of our fricndslup (blighted as it is by 
the transference of all your capabilities of affection to one single individual 
in London) from drifting aw'ay into oblivion, I will, if Thursday afternoon 
be fmc, be at our usual rendezvous at 3^, and, if you arc there, we will take 
a walk and then come round here to partake of the cup that docs not me- 
bnate and you shall tell me y our experiences m the soacty of one who was 
once my fnend' 

You will be kind enough to tell Judy (wnth iiiy love, which I send most 
reluctantly) that I may forget, but cannot forgive, her utterly heartless 
behaviour in my rooms yesterday You were not present, and I wall not 
pain your sensitive nature by descnbmg it But I will be even with her some 
day some sultry afternoon, when she is here, half fainting with thirst, I w ill 
produce a bottle of delicious cool lemonade This I w'lll uncork, and pour it 
foaming mto a large tumbler and tlien, after putting the tumbler well 
within her reach, she shall liaee the •satisfaction of seeing me drink it myself^ Not 
a drop of it sliall reach her bps ' 
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1 was very glad to see your mother looking so v'cll aiul so much up to 
joimug m the dissipations of the day 

Yours always ancciionntcly, 

C L Doclgson 

However it iiw very nice of you to bring my dear old fritiul to see me and, 
when she had vanished from my gaze, w'hat had 1 hut mathematical con¬ 
siderations to console nic^ **She may he hunted and superficial, I said to 
myself “She may even be without depth But she is at least equilateral and 
equiangular m one word, what else is she hut a Polygon 


To Alice (Liddell) Hnr^renves 

MS I 3 crg 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March i, 1885 

My dear Mrs Hargreaves, 

I fancy this will come to you almost like a voice from the dead, after so 
many years of silence - and yet those years have made no dificrencc, that I 
can perceive, in iny clearness of memory of the days wdien we did correspond " 
I am getting to feel what an old man’s failing memory is, as to recent events 
and new friends (for instance, I made fnends, only a few w'ceks ago, witli 
a very nice little maid of about 12, and had a w'alk witli her - and now I can’t 

^ On the day before Dodgson ^vrote this letter, lie noted in his Dianes "Judy and Ethel 
Arnold came about laj, to bring Polly Terry', ssho Ins been on a visit to them since yesterday 
mormng, and stayed about an hour We went to see tile Hall, Kitchen, and Common Room 
It was [Polly’s] first visit to my College rooms ” Ethel often walked wath Dodgson in the 
Parks, and indeed on the following Thursday, he "took Ethel Arnold for walk and 5 o’clock 
tea ’’ The manusenpt letter is accompanied by a photograph of Polly Terry, not b) Dodgson, 
but msenbed m his hand "Bought Apnl 1883 Given to Etlicl February 26, 1885 ’’ An explana¬ 
tory note by Ethel Arnold also accompanies the letter “This amusing and charactcnstic letter 
from Lewis Carroll arose out of the following arcumstanccs At the age of 15, being at the time 
considerably stage-struck, I happened to sec a photograph of Ellen Terry as ‘Ophelia’m the 
window of Messrs Hills &. Saunders, the well known O'^'ford photographers So profound was 
the impression made upon me that from that moment onward I was filled with onl> one ambi¬ 
tion, inz , to meet and know this ideal being in the flesh Lewis Carroll to whom I confided tins 
overwhelming desire, being an old friend of die Terry family, promised one day to crown it with 
fruition, and as a first step to this end he introduced me when I was 17 to Miss Manon Terry, who 
if not ‘the rose’ was at any rate the nearest thing to it and for whom also I had b) that time 
conceivably an almost equally passionate adoration Some two or three years after our first 
meeting Marion Terry came down to stay with us at our home m Oxford, and while wath us, 
my sister Julia took her to tea with Lewis Carroll at his beautiful Christ Church rooms My 
sister having another engagement had to go away early leaving Miss Terry and my self behind 
and before leaving she and Miss Terry kissed one another good by c in Lew is Carroll s presence 
Tlus letter was the outcome of this, to him, excruciatingly painful experience' Ethel Arnold. ’ 

* Either Dodgson forgot his letters of December 17 and 21 1883 to Mrs Hargreaves, p 521, 
n., above, or he did not consider them proper letters because they related merely to a presentation 
copy of Rhyme? and Reason? 
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recall citlicr of her names ’) but ni) mental picture is as \uvicl as ever, of one 
a\ho a\as, dirough so mam )cars, ni) ideal clnld-friend I have had scores 
of child-lricnds since ) our time but they ha\ c been quite a different thing 
Howeacr, I did not begin tins letter to say all that What I want to ask is 
-would }ou haae an) objection to the onginal MS book of Alices Adven- 
titrcs (w'lnch I suppose )ou still possess) being published in facsimdc’ The 
idea of doing so occurred to me oiil) the other da) If, on consideration, you 
come to the conclusion that ) ou w ould ratlicr iw( ha\ e it done, there is an 
end of the matter If, how c\ cr, ) ou gi\ c a favorable repl), I would be much 
obliged if ) ou v'ould lend it me (registered post I should think would be 
safest) diat I may consider die possibilities I have not seen it for about 
20 ) ears so am b) no means sure that the illustrations may not prove to be 
so aw full) bad, that to reproduce them would be absurd. 

There can be no doubt diat I should incur the charge of gross egoism m 
publislung It But I don’t care for that m the least knowing that I have no 
such motive onl) I think, considcnng the extraordmar)' popularity the books 
has'e had (we have sold more dian 120,000 of die tw'o) dicre must be many 
w ho w'ould like to see die onginal fonii 

Always )our fhend, 

C L Dodgson 


To Alice (Liddell) Hargreaves 

MS Roscnbach 


Christ Church, Oxford 
March 7, 1885 


My dear Mrs Hargreaves, 

Many thanks for your pcnnission. The greatest care shall be taken of the 
MS (I am gratified at your making that a condition') My owti wishes would 
be distmctly against reproducing die photograph ^ 

Always your friend, 

C L Dodgson 


^ At the end of the manusenpt oCAUce s Adi ctiturcs Under Ground Dodgson had pasted a small 
oval photograph of Ahcc Liddell that he took of her when she w as se\ cn. Because die photograph 
separated the last two words of the story Dodgson, in omitting die picture, had to alter the last 
Ime closing up the separated w ords The photograph and the onginal ending appear also in a 
privately pnntcd bmp green morocco edition of Alice s Adventures Under Ground According to 
Justin G Schiller Ltd catalogue 33 1975 lot 104, this edition was pnvately pnntcd m Vienna 
m the late 1930s ‘in a small number as a keepsake for the fnends of Mr Eldredgc R. Johnson 
after he acquired the actual manusenpt follow mg Ins death and after the manusenpt was 

donated to the Bntish Museum, his estate pemutted Dr A S W Roscnbach to scU the remam- 
mg seventy-five copies ’ Facsimiles of both endings appear m the 1965 Dover edition (Handbook 
p 135) When, m 1976 *= photograph of Alice Liddell was removed from its posiUon on the 
last page of the manusenpt an onginal Dodgson drawmg of Ahee was found concealed beneath 
(see Morton N Cohen, Alice Under Ground,” New York Times Book Rcmeiv vol ixxxn 
October 9 1977 pp 3 32, p 648, n 1, belovv , and illustration faang p 509, above 
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To Maud Staiidcn 

MS lilly 

Christ Chinch, Oxford 
March 8, 1885 

My dear Maud, 

I address this to you, rather than to your mother, partly for varict)’s sal c, 
and partly because I feel that I owe letters to )ou, and Isabel, for the jirctty 
reminders of yourselves you sent me at Xmas though, whether you as ill 
accept a biLsiness-lettcr, about you all, as an individual attention to yenwe//^ 
may be doubted It tuny occur to you “he ought, instead of all this business, 
to have written a sonnet to my c)c-brow ” Let me plead, however, that I 
cant recollect what colour it is 

This IS a first instalment (more to follow, I hope) of information about 
“openings” in life I went yesterday and had a consultation with the Prin¬ 
cipal and Vice-Principal (Miss Wordsworth- and Miss Argles) of Lady 
Margaret Hall, one of the two Ladies’ Colleges here She seems quite clear 
that there is no opemng, at present, m Oxford, for lad)-teachers all the 
teaching wanted is fully provided for-a good deal of it being done by 
Uruversity men “Why don’t they try at High Schools'^” she said, “That’s 
the best opemng for diem ” There is a High School here but it has no 
vacancy, at present, m its teaching staflf But Miss Wordsworth put into 
my hands, to answer for her, a letter she had just received from Miss 
Moberly, Head Mistress of the High School at Mount Sion, Tunbridge 
Wells,® from which letter I copy the following 

She asks Miss W to recommend “for next term (and to stay afterwards, 
if the numbers in the School should admit of it) a teacher, at a salary, prob¬ 
ably, of ^95 per annum The subjects required arc mainly 

French (thorough) 

Political Geography 
Aridunctic 

The French is the most important Miss Cannings, my Second 

Mistress, has just been appointed to the new School at Shrewsbury she 
would be glad to hear from teachers wanting employment Letters addressed 
here will find her ” 

I am writing to Miss Moberly, tcllmg her that she will probably hear 
from some one of you, and diat, if any of you does apply for a tcachcrship, 

1 Dodgson may be fusing o Shakespeare passages iicrc Jacques’ ‘ ‘ balbd made to lus mistress’ 
eyebrow” (As You Like It, Act 11 , sc vii I 147) and Mamillius’ “What colour arc your eye¬ 
brows^” (The IViiitcr s Tale, Act 11 , sc i 1 13) 

* (Dame) Elizabeth Wordsworth (1840-1932), first Principal of Lady Margaret Hall (1878- 
1902). founder of St Hugh’s Hall (i 886 ), was the most important leader of v\ omen’s education m 
the nineteenth century and a legend in her own time 

“ Mary Moberly (1853-1940) was Headmistress of Tunbndge Wclk High School from 1883 
to 1892 
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she unll no doubt be able to furnish evidence as to wlnt she would undertake 
to teach-a matter I cannot give information on, not know'ing it myself 
(Of course I added that I could at least guarantee that none of you ever eats 
jam-pudding with her fingers, or w oidd call any one “haw fully hignorant ”) 
It nught be as well for me to know', for future use, w'hat each of )ou can 
teach-and speaally, if any of you is a “spcaalist” in any one subject 
Spcaalists, Miss W said, have tlie best chance of all for getting places as 
teachers 

Miss W also suggested that Isabel might probably make a good living 
as a public singer and she instanced 2 young ladies, friends of hers, who arc 
doing this Oratono-singing is, I should dunk, the most refined branch of 
the profession. If she ever dunks of trying diis, I have friends tluough whom 
I could “get at” any musical authonty she would like to be consulted 
You may also ask Ahcc,’^ widi my love, whcdicr she thinks she is quite 
ready to teach a part of die Alphabet (say from A to D), and is sure she w'ould 
never get diem confused widi one another^ 

With kindest regards to your parents and love to all your sisters and your 
self, I am 

Always affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Miss W thinks Miss Mobcrly is mecc to the Bishop of Salisbury ® 


To hts cousin Mrs W E Wilcox 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 8, 1885 

My dear Fanny, 

I liave left your letter a long tunc unanswered - which is the fate of perliaps 
40 or 50 others now on hand though whether that fact is an extenuation, or 
an aggravation, of the offence, adnuts of doubt 

On getting yoiu letter, I w'ent fordiwidi to Dr King and Dr Liddon, and 
talked the tlung over Both gave very fair grounds for hopmg for a grant 
for Wilhe Dr King asked me to wnte him a letter about it (which I have 

1 Youngest of the large family, eight of them girls, Alice Standen docs not appear m the 
Dianes She did, nevertheless record her reminiscences of Dodgson I well remember his visit 
to our home in the Channel Isles many years ago,’ she vsrotc m 1932 ‘It was m the evemng, and 
I and a small sister were already m bed. But he wanted to see us, and we came down in our httlc 
red flannel mghtgowns and sat on his knee while he told us stones ’ I was a httlc shy and I don t 
remember now what they were about, but I do remember that a schoolboy brother humcdly 
left the room through the window as he had heard Lewis Carroll 'didn’t like boys ' ” { An 

Alice,” “A Letter from Lewis Carroll ” John O London’s Weekly, vol xxvi, March 5, 1932, 

^ * Artually the grcat-mecc of George Moberly, Bishop of Sahsbury 1869-85 
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done) that he may show it to other members of the Committee And Dr 
Liddon begged 1 would write and remind him about it, next May (I tlunlc 
they meet in June) 

When the time comes for Wilhc to go to this college, if you can give me 
an idea what additional expense it will entail on you, I hope to be able to 
make a contnbution towards it 

I hope Willie’s health is not now a subject of anxiety I was sorry to hear 
a poor account of it some while ago 

Love to Nella 

Always affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 

Do you want another teacher for anytlung^^ I think I could send you a 
thoroughly mce one, as I have just heard from some very mcc girls, fhends 
of mine, who want to cam their own living 


To Mrs F S Rtx 

MS Maniar 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
March 9, 1885 

Dear Madam, 

My delay in answering the letters received from you and your daughter 
on February 16 has not been caused by any want of mterest or sympathy, 
for I have thought of them many times smee but it is difficult to find time 
for letter-wnting, my life is (I am thankful to say) so full of vanous kinds of 
work In response to the fnendly tone m which you and she wnte, I can 
only say “please accept me as a fnend” and, to bring us a httle nearer 
together, I will drop my nom de plume, only asking you not to make my 
name known to your ordinary acquaintances The fewer strangers there arc, 
who know my real name, the more comfortable for me I hate all personal 
pubhcity 

I feel no doubt, from what you tell me, as well as from what I have seen 
of her work, that your daughter does work too hard, and is m danger of 
defeatmg her own object As one who has lectured for 26 years on Mathc- 
mattes, I may perhaps make bold to say that the amount of work you tell 
me she went through in 5 months is simply absurd. Thorough mastery, of 
so much in so short a time, would be (even if she were a female Isaac Newton) 
out of the question and if there is one subject less adapted than another to 
be got up by “cram,” it is Ivlathcmatics And again, if there is one subject 
more than another, where it is absolutely fatal to success to attack higher 

1 Fanny Wilcox was nnunng a school 
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parts of the subject, while lower parts are still only half-understood, it is 
Matlicmatics That she “passed” an cvamination in those subjects is no real 
critenon of her having mastered them 

That she should be “insatiable in work” is an excellent thmg, and promises 
well, if only she know's how to be idle too, at fitting tunes odierwuse her 
working )cars will very soon come to an end I am no great advocate for 
regular w ork -1 c so many hours a daj all the ) car round I believe m 
penods of lutcnsc work followed by periods of perfect idleness I tliink your 
daughter needs to be thriven to the latter more than the former' 

I am sorry tlicrc is a prospect of) our daughter (I use diis phrase as shorter 
than “Miss Edith Rix,” since I dare not, so soon in our acquaintance, say 
‘Edith” only, even though I am 34 years older than she is') gomg to Girton 
There is not a nice tone about “Girton Girls ” They have an uncomfortable 
reputation for being fast and “mannish ” I believe Ncwmliam is mucli better 
But why not Oxford’ There is I bchev'e no ground for dunking that, 
because her turn is for Mathematics, she ought to go to Cambndge Oxford 
tcaclung is, I am sure, all that she can possibly need, for a great many years to 
come Also (but this I adnut is a smaller consideration), / can hardly befriend 
her so well at Cambridge as here ’ I hope you will reconsider the matter 

Only last Saturday, I had a talk with Miss Wordsworth, pnncipal of 
Lady Margaret Hall, about some young friends of mme who wish to cam 
money by tcaclung, and took the opportumty of naming your daughter, and 
I got her to give me the enclosed papers to send you Miss W advises, if she 
should dunk of coming here, that she should offer herself for “The First 
Examinauon,” on the 8th of June 

Lady Margaret Hall is the one conducted on Church pnnaplcs Somer¬ 
ville Hall professes no particular form of religious persuasion Do not how¬ 
ever suppose that, because I am a clergyman, and recommend die former of 
the uvo, that it would make any abatement m the friendslup, which I hope 
has begun between us, if you were to tell me you were not Church people ” 
Among my many “cluld-fnends” (ages varymg from 7 to 27) I have some, 
very mce ones, who arc "Wesleyans and one dear little friend who is a 
“Plymouth Sister” (if that is a correct phrase “Plymouth Grand-daughter’ ’ 
would be nearer the mark, she is so very young) 

The “Honour Mathematics” at Lady Margaret Hall are taught by a 
Christ Church man. I don t know him well, but he seems a very pleasant 
gentlemanly fellow 

You wdl see that there arc Exhibitions to be had, for students whose 
means are limited, 

I wdl give myself the pleasure of answering your daughter s letter anodier 
day Beheve me, with kmdest regards to her. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 
(alias Lewis Carroll’’) 
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To Isabel Standen 

Incomplete MS Berol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 12, 1885 

My dear Isabel, 

You don’t mind being used as a sort of hat-peg, do you^ (At least, I don’t 
know that one even docs hang letters on a peg but I can’t think of any better 
analogy) Because, you see, I agnw want to kill 2 birds with one stone, and 
discharge my debt to you, for a letter, while supplying a second instalment 
of information for the sisterhood generally 

On Monday I had an mtcrvicw with Miss Shaw Lefevre, pnncipal of 
Somerville Hall,^ and she gave a good deal of kind advice She thought that 
a better opemng for teachers, than undcr-mistrcsscs in High Schools, was to 
be found (specially for those not possessing certificates of high Honours) in 
/lefld-mistress-ships of “Board Schools” (1 e schools for girls of die lower 
classes, under the management of the School-Board) For these they are very 
glad to get ladies and, though the work is hard, it is not hgh, and yields, I 
understand, a fairly good income 

Another thing she strongly recommended was these newly-introduced 
“Schools of Cookery ” She has two young-lady-fnends who are teaching 
Cookery, and fmd that it pays very well This line, however, needs I should 
thmk a speaal taste in that direction Moreover the course of lessons to be 
gone through (I Icam from a “child-fnend,” who came to see me, 2 days 
ago, with her Jiance^) to fit one to teach the subject, requires 22 weeks, at 
5 hours a day ' 

She also seemed to dunk the “Sacntific cutting-out” business was worth 
thinking of 

Now I will copy for you parts of a letter just received from Miss Moberly, 
about whom I wrote to Maud on the 8th (I hope she has received the letter) 
The letter is evidently not wntten with a view to transnussion, as it would 
have been perhaps less outspoken but I see no objection to transmitting some 
of It, nevertheless 

On receiving your note, I looked over the Cambndge list, and am 
sorry to find that Miss F Standen^ only passed, not even being placed 
in the Third Class This being so, the only capaaty m which she could 

^ Somerville’s first Prmapal (1879), Madeleine Shaw Lefevre (1835-1914) was the daughter of 
Sir John George Shaw-Lcfevrc (1797-1879), Colonial Under-Secretary 
* Dodgson’s Dianes for the tenth note his consultation with Miss Shaw Lefevre and a visit 
from Emmie Drury and hcijiattcif James Wyper 
“ Frances, the third Standen daughter "went to Russia to work and mamed the head of a 
flounshing Enghsh firm in Moscow, one Reginald Bennett Aunt Frances escaped the revolu¬ 
tion,” her niece, Mrs Jean Gordon wntes (pnvatc letter) ‘ and came back to hve m Duke’s 
Lane, Kensington Another one of the sisters Kitty, kept a shop there of Russian treasures ” 
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be Tcca\ cd m any High School would be .is student-teacher, unpaymg 
and unpaid, rcccnmg lessons in prcpirition for Eximination If she 
could spend two years at 1 good Scliool in this wav, she might then 
has e a chance of getting in appointment it ^^75 a year in a High Scliool, 
but it would be merely a clnnce And she would li.isc to bear .ill her 
ow n expenses duruig the tw o y cars 
She might now get a prisate go\criicss~sliip, with board, lodging, 
or /^ 4 o per aimwu Or she might get an appointment m a 
pnvatc School, to help w ith lower w'ork and reccnc lessons m prepara¬ 
tion for Examination. This would be her best pliii if she wishes to 
become a tcicher 

I do wish the Miss Standens would have sense .md courigc enough 
to follow out tlicir Father’s plan for them - go into the Post Office ^ 
and not add tw'o more to the irmy of i/iitnincd and i/ncducatcd 
teachers, w'ho keep down salirits, depress education gencnlly, and 
leave useful work, which they could do w'cll, undone 
When will parents learn tint, if women are to earn, they must be 
trained and educated to do work which is useful to some person in some 
way’ Why should a certificate, which would fit a boy for a clerkship, 
be supposed to fit a girl for high educational w'ork’ 

Girls of refinement, and well-trained, would have an enormous 
advantage over others if they would only see that their refinement 
will not do by itself I w ould like of all things to have guls of the kind 
you have desenbed here, but it is simply an impossibility If you w'ant 
to help the girls to be teachers, prepare them by correspondence for tlie 
Cambridge Women s Examination," and let them only take at one time 
the number of subjects in w'hich they can get <h<:tiuction m the First Class 
Nothing else is the smallest good 

There' Whatever you may think of the qitahty of tius advice (and it is 
perhaps a little roughly put) at any rate it is sufficient in quantity ' 

I have written to an old friend, a wndow lady (wdiosc youngest daughter 
I mentioned above as having been to see me) who has been teaclung for 
many years, and has opportunities to fmd places for governesses, etc, and 
she writes to say ” With all my heart I will try to fmd some means of aiding 
your young friends but it will take some little time, and I will write more 
fully m a few days ” 

Thanks to your mother for her card just received. I am very glad the 
change of air is benefiting your father 

You may be sure it will give me great liappiness if anydung I can do proves 
to be of service to any of you m any way ([ hope that is sweeping enough ')^ 

1 Frances appircndy did, see p S70 below 

» Although Cambridge did not grant degrees to women students untd 1921 u led the way in 
admitting them to its Local cxaimnations (1865) Sec Josephine Kamm Hope Deferred (1965) 
especially chapter xvnt ’ Tlic close and signature have been cue away 
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To Alice (Liddell) Hai^ieaves 

Incomplete MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March zi, 1885 


Dear Mrs Hargreaves, 

I am indeed grateful to you for sending the MS book, which has just 
arnved The greatest care shall be taken of it Believe me 

Always yours sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary Mileham 

Incomplete MS Brown 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 25, 1885 

My dear May, 

I had ever such a “good time” at Maida Vale, and stayed die night there ’■ 
I am sorry to say there was a Bogy (it was in the next room, to be sure but 
then diere was a door opemng from one room to the other, so diat it could 
easily come in and pinch me) but I managed to have a good mght for all 
that Chm^ne turned out to be not nearly so horrid as I had expected 

^ On the previous February 9. Dodgson went “to i8 Carlton Road, Maida Vale, to spend the 
mght with my new friends, Mr and Mrs F Holiday Clirntne and Franas were up Chmene 
and I met almost as old fnends-we have heard so much of each other” (Diaries, pp 431-2) 
In December of the following year, Dodgson dedicated The Came of Logic to Chmtnc with the 
following acrostic verse (read downwards, the second letters spell her name), later rcpnntcd in 
Collected Verse, p 336, and Nonesuch, p 842 

To my Child-Friend 

I charm in vain for never again, 

AH keenly as my glance I bend. 

Will Memory, goddess coy. 

Embody for my joy 
Departed days, nor let me gaze 
On thee, my fairy fnend ' 

Yet could thy face, in mystic grace, 

A moment smile on me, ’twould send 
Far-darting rays of light 
From Heaven athwart the mght. 

By which to read in very deed 
Thy spirit, sweetest friend ' 

So may the stream of Life’s long dream 
Flow gently onward to its end. 

With many a floweret gay. 

Adorn its willowy way 
May no sigh vex no care perplex. 

My loving little fnend! 
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I have given her a copy of Fames, witli pictures by my friend Miss E G 
Thomson. I had an idea I had given you one before but as your aunt had 
never even heard of it, I suppose I liadn’t Tell me if you have it, because, if 
not. I’ll send you a copy It’ll be no use your saying you’d “rather not,” 
and that you “don’t like Fames” I will send it ’ 

Give my love to your brother and sister and then, a few minutes after¬ 
wards, take It back and keep it for yourself Because, you know, I really am, 
^vlthout pretending, 

Your loving friend,^ 


To Isabel Standen 

MS Bcrol 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
Apnl 4, 1885 

My dear Isabel, 

I daresay you remember die house I write from, as die place where you 
once endured the torture of being photographed ® Thanks for your mce 
long letter I will notice it anon, but first I want to talk about die enclosed 
pamphlet which (if the matter is new to you) I want you to read, and then 
tell me if you would like to have one and try it if so, I promise myself the 
pleasure of givmg you one I have often heard Miss Leonora Braham, who 
wntes one of the tcsnmomals, sing she takes the prmapal part in Patience, 
etc , at the Savoy Theatre ® and, as soon as your voice has been developed to 
the same rotundity, I shall be most happy to get you mtroduced to Mr Gil¬ 
bert, or Sir A Sullivan, if you would like to try operetta singing I fancy, 
however, that you would prefer Oratorios It will be grand for me, if this 
machme fulfils its promise, and I see die crowds rushing in to Exeter Hall 
to hear you ’ I shall walk past, at least an inch taller than usual and fnends 
will say “either he is walking on pattens, winch is improbable or he has 
lately grown an mch, which is mipossiblc ’ I fancy I hear you muttering 
to yourself “nice comphmentary style this' So he means to walk past, 
does he, when I am gomg to sing' But don t you see, my dear child, 
the “rush” would be to die 55 scats, die unreserved’ I, having a gmnea 
stall, would simply wait till the rush was over, and then go in qmedy to 
my place' 

^ The signature is cut a\^y 

* On October 5 1869 Dodgson noted (Diari« pp 2S3-4) ' Lately I Ime taken some capital 
photographs at Guildford. Yesterday I took Maud and Isabel Standen. 

* Patience opened at the Opera Comique on April 23 1881, with the actress-singer Leonora 

Braham (1853^-1931) as *= transferred to the Savoy on Oaober 10 Dodgson 

saw It fisc times, on December 31 18S1, May 27 June 17, August 12 and September 30, 1882 
(Diawes, pp 403, 40 < 5 . 409) 
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Now for your letter What kmd of RAM has Helen been made? I don’t 
understand all tliese zoological titles ^ 

As to Fanny’s going to London and the question as to where she would 
live I think I might be of some use tlicre I have friends in all directions, and, 
as soon as she knew which post-office she was going to, I expect I could 
negotiate for her to be boarded, on reasonable terms, with a mce fanuly - 
possibly where there were girls of her own age 
Now I come to an astomslung part of youx letter ’ I had totally forgotten 
that you had mentioned die ammoniaphone,® and that you were going to 
borrow one However I hold to my offer specially as I see it laid down that 
no two persons should use the same, for which I can see a very good medical 
reason if one had diseased lungs, some of die “germs” (which are supposed 
to float in the breath) nught get into the mouth-piece, and the other might 
inhale them Decidedly, I dunk you had better have one of your own Sliall 
I send It to Jersey, or are you moving to Guernsey soon? 

Please tell Maud, with my love, diat I didn’t expect both of you to wntc, 
merely because I wrote to both Your letter has surely answered all I said 
needing an answer When you rmg the bell, and then after a rmnute nng it 
again, do you expect the maid to come fti'/ce? (You see the dehcate comph- 
ment I pay to you and Maud in implying that you are two belles? Which, 
by the way, was not die mcamng of the erasure on the envelope ® That mistake 
arose from my talking to one of my sisters all the the time I was wntmg it) 
So goodbye, my dear child Please wnte as long letters as ever you hke 
they arc never too long And I fancy letters are about the only means left for 
keeping up the feeble and flickering friendship that exists, or is fondly imagmed 
to exist, between us The sea is wide, and I am a very rare and reluctant 
traveller, and it is by no means improbable that I shall not see your bnght 
face again - or at any rate not till it is adorned with snow-white tresses' 
But I should like you to be able to say “Well' I must adnut that almost every 
friend I have occasionally does wrong Still I have one friend - a sort of soj- 
disant pseudo-friend — an aged aged man^ - who always docs write 
Kindest regards to parents and love to sisters and yourself 

Always affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 

^ Helen Standen had passed the Metropolitan Examination and became a Licentiate m the 
Royal Academy of Music which gave her the right to use, after her name, the mitials L-R.A M 
and declared her ftiUy qualified as a teacher in her speciality, pianoforte About 25 pet cent of the 
candidates passed the examination (Prospectus t8p5-6 for the Royal Academy of Music) 

* Tile pamphlet that Dodgson mentions earher 15 missmg, but surely the instrument that Miss 
Braham praised is the same gadget as lot 216 m Dodgson’s Catalogue of Effects “Dr Moffatt’s 
Ammoniaphonc (for voice cultivation) ” In early 1884, Robert Carter Moffat (d 1915). chemist, 
and Thomas Gilbert Bowick, merchant and manufacturer, patented a solution of water, ammoma, 
and hydrogen peroxide and a tube, something hkc a piccolo m size, made of tin or another suit¬ 
able material They claimed that their solution, employed as a gargle, in a spray, swallowed, or 
inhaled through their apparatus would strengthen, ennch, and extend the range of the voice, 
they also rccominendcd it for ‘pulmonary and other affections” (Patent spcafication 1463. 
1884) ^ The envelope is missing * See p 492, n. 3, above 
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To Ednh Rn 

Tcxl CoUingw ood, p 411 

(Christ Church, Oxford] 
[Before Apnl 9, 1885]' 

My dear Editli, 

Would )ou tell )our mother I \\ as aghast at seeing tlic .address of her letter 
to me and I would niucli prefer “Rc\ C L Dodgson, Chnst Churcli, 
Oxford,” When a letter conics addressed “Lcvms Carroll, Clarist Church,” 
It citlicr goes to die Dead Letter Office, or it niiprcsscs on the nimds of all 
letter-earners, etc, through whose hands it goes, the ver) fact I least want 
them to know 

Please offer to your sister all die necessary apologies for the liberty^ I have 
taken with her name My only excuse is, that I know no other, and how^ am 
I to guess what die full name is’ It may be Carlotta, or Zealot, or Ballot, or 
Lotus-blossom (a \cry pretty name), or c\cn Charlotte Never have I sent 
anything to a young lad) of w'hom I ha\c a more shadow'y idea Name, 
an enigma, age, somewhere between 1 and 19 (you’ve no idea how bc- 
wildcnng it is, alternately picturing her as a little toddling dung of 5, and 
a tall girl of 15 '), disposinon-well, I have a fragment of infonnation on 
that question - your modicx says, as to my' coming, “It must be w'licn Lottie 
IS at home, or she would never forgive us ” Still, I camwt consider the mere 
fact diat she is of an unforgiving disposition as a complete view of her 
character I feel sure she has some other qualities besides Believe me 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs F S Rn 

MS-transenpt Maniar^ 

The Chestnuts, Guildford 
Apnl 9, 1885 

Dear Mrs Rix, 

You have my sympathy m the sorrowTul tune you are spending - such 
a ttmc as we all go durough, again and agam, as our loved ones pass over to 
the other shore 

Also I am sorry for the disappomtment Edith (and the rest of you on her 
account) has had in this Girton examination She is certainly having her share 

^ The fourth paragraph of Dodgson’s letter to Mrs Rix that follows places this letter before 
that one 

* Where ordinary photocopying machuies were unable to reproduce some phrases m Dodg¬ 
son s faded purple mk. Mrs Maniar has kindly transcribed them here and m one other letter 
(Dodgson to Mrs. Rix p 668 below) 
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of examinations - and I fear her health will be none the better for so many of 
them I hope you will mterfere if she should seem much knocked up, and 
make her rest Several of my girl-ffiends have been seriously affected by this 
modem craze of excessive bram-stimulation 

She tells me she is already working at Differential Calculus, at winch I can 
only gasp in surprise We don’t get tlirough the subject, in Oxford, at any¬ 
thing like the rate her tutor seems to think the proper one 
Please don’t think again about your direction of the letter to Chnst 
Church It didn’t matter in the slightest degree 
You mentioned, in one of your letters, knowing a High School Mistress 
at Birimngham I wonder if it was Mass Cooper If so, we have a “mutual 
friend She and I are actually collaborating, m a fasluon, at tins moment, in 
a literary scheme - which perhaps you may be mterested to hear of- a 
“school room” Shakespeare i c a selection of the plays, abbreviated with an 
unsparing hand, so as to be absolutely fit for children to read Miss Cooper is 
kmdly helping me, by marking a couple of plays Believe me always 

Yours very sincerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To Cimriolte Rtx^ 

MS Roscnbach 

Christ Church, Oxford 
April i8, 1885 

My dear Lottie, 

As pnde is a thing to be avoided, and as you are proud of having my hand- 
wntmg (of which you have 2 or 3 words), I think I had better send you a lot 
more of it, till you are weary of die sight-just as, supposmg you were 
proud of your eyes, a benevolent fairy might give you an extra one - after 
wluch I expect that, whenever the conversation turned on “eyes,” you 
would show remarkable humility' That is one reason for writing and another 

^ Edith Rix’s younger sister was Charlotte Jane (1867-1952) She was musical and played the 
piano and viohn Family tradition holds that Lottie got her start on the stage with Ellen Terry’s 
help She acted m tourmg compames for the most part One photograph in the Mamar collection 
shows her dressed as a man m an unnamed Victorian melodrama, another (inscribed February 
1900) as Rcnic in Percy Warlow’s A Devil’s Device (see fanng p 641, below) But her stage career 
did not last long, after her mother’s death she had to return to Bcccles to keep house for her father 
In Beccles she took an interest m the children of the poor families and became godmother to a 
number She also helped local youths to prepare for the entrance examination of the Nasry A 
tcstimomal that the Royal Humane Soaety presented to her reports that on January 28, 1918, “at 
great personal nsk,’ whe “courageously attcmptpd to rescue a boy, who was unfortunately 
drowned in the nver at Norwich ’’ Lottie did not possess her sister’s intellectual powers, but, 
according to her mcce, Miss M S Rix (private letter), “she was no fool and in a quite different 
way had as interesting a personality as her sister She was, essentially, a kind and unselfish person.” 
For an obituary, sec Beccles and Bungay Journal, JanuKy 4, 1952, p 3 
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IS to say It rcall) won’t do, to have Editli calling me “Ivir Dodgson” and 
sigmng “yours affectionately” while her younger sister says “Sir” and 
“yours sincerely” ' (Not tliat I object to sincerity in the abstract, you know'^) 
Of course you will say “It isn’t wy fault The onginal mistake W'as Edidi’s 
bcginrung to write so, to a gentleman she had never seen,” and you will add 
that you arc trjang to mend it Well, but if the first finger of your glove is in 
holes, you don’t begin danung the sccottd finger, do you^ The moral of w'hich 
IS that Edith ought to begin and by the time she has brought the corre¬ 
spondence dow'n to “yours faidifully,” you can chime m with “your obedient 
serv'ant” ' Now isn’t that a beautiful - w'hat shall w^e call it’ “Metaphor,” 
"snmlc”’ Perhaps “fable” wall do You see I have not begun this letter 
“dear Miss Charlotte Rix,” but I shall have to, next time, if you wnte 
“dear Sir” again’ 

Would ) ou tell Edith her proof is only true for commeusurahlcs and ask 
her how she would define die sine of an angle, when the perpendicular and 
hypotenuse arc mcommcnsurablc’ You had better put the question suddenly, 
as if It had just come into your head and dicn she will thmk you are getting 
on well m Mathematics ’ 

The enclosed game is very popular with some of my young fhends it is 
much better when played by 2 sets dian by 2 players die players m each set 
consult m wluspcrs, so diat it is a very conversational game 

Yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To change one word of a Doublet into another, you must change one letter 
at a time, by putting a new letter mto its place, and always making a real 
word g g 

HEAD 

heal 

teal 

tell 

tall 

TAIL 

The mtermediate words are Links, and, the fewer links you use, the more 
glory you get The above has 4 Imks, however you do it at least I can’t do 
It with less 
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To Horiy Futmss^ 

MS Morgan 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 6, 1885 

Dear Mr Fumiss, 

I rejoice to licar that a drawing- is being engraved, and I entirely agree 
with you that it will be well to do no more till this one is worked off 
Nei^cr hurry yourself in the least over iiiy work, 1 beg But for the uncertainty 
of life, I would not ask for any continuity of work at all Still, as neither of 
us IS secure that Ins life will endure for a thousand long years, it will no doubt 
be advisable, when this picture is done and approved, to go on avith the 
others whenever you liavc tune and inclination 
For the same reason I intend to devote my three months by the sea, this 
summer, to writing out die whole book, 111 consecutive form Then, if I were 
to die, die book could still be brought out, and the children could read it 
that I should not see it would be quite a minor matter I shall feel much more 
at my ease when once this is done 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ On March i, Dodgson had ^v^ttcn to Harry Fumiss (1854-1925), artist, author, lecturer, and 
in Dodgson’s own words “a very clever artist in Punch,” asking “if he is open to proposals to 
draw pictures for me ’’ On March 9, Dodgson 'heard from Furmss, naming terms, etc. and 
wrote accepting them, and proposing to send him a poem to begin on I named Xmas 1886 as a 
possifc/e date, and Xmas 1887 as a more profcflWc date, for completing the story Mr F has sent me 
some drawings to see, of children and girls, which I think charming” (Dianes, p 432) A frag¬ 
ment of the letter that Dodgson wrote to Furmss on March 9 survives (MS copy Morgan), 
the earliest of almost a hundred that Dodgson wrote to and received from Furmss that arc housed 
m various collections along with drawmgs and sketches m various states of completion. Only 
some of the letters to Furmss appear here w ith excerpts from others in notes Dodgson clearly had 
Furmss m mmd this early as the illustrator for what ultimately became SyU’te and Bnmo (1889) 
and Sylvie and Bruno Concluded (1893), a single story in two parts, blending a children’s fairy tale and 
an adult novel which moves, like the Alice books, from prose to verse, from sense to nonsense, 
and back again Furmss, in fact, illustrated both books, and the working friendship with Dodgson 
passed through stages of cordiality, misunderstanding, disagreement, and even near-disastcr 
For more on the relationship, including excerpts from letters and some of the drawmgs, see 
CoUingvvood, pp 259-^3 318— 20, Diaries, passim, and the works cited on p 1090 n i, below 
For Dodgson s own account of the evolution of the two books, see his prefaces to both, for his 
praise of Furmss illustrations, the first paragraphs of these prefaces See nlso Handbook, pp 150 —3 
170—2, the Summer 1975 issue of Jabberivocky, and Edward Guihano, “Lewis Carroll as Artist,’ 
Lewis Carroll Observed (1976), pp 145-60 
“ Unidentified 
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To Isabel Standen 

Transcnpt Blitzer 

Chnst Cliurcli, Oxford 
May 14, 1885 

My dear Isabel, 

This testimonial will, I hope, have another value m your hands, qmte apart 
from its intrinsic excellence namely, that if any one should object to engage 
you on the score of your looking too young, you will only need to pomt to its 
date, and ask, m a tone of withermg scorn, “Do you suppose I should have 
troubled myself to get a testimomal wntten for me before I was bom'^” 

But senously, my dear child, though I would do anytlimg m my power to 
be of service to you, what can I do as to this matter^ I know nothing whatever 
of your qualifications for being a governess You are forgettmg, perhaps, 
that you never gave me lessons in any subject I don’t think you ever even 
corrected a sum for me ’ What can I say’ It would be worse than useless to 
say, “she is an old friend of nunc She is very mce I like her very much.” 
They would only reply, “No followers allowed ” 

So for the present I sign myself (I am not going to be beaten by you, you 
know, m defiance of the propnenes') with much love. 

Yours very affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 


To Isabel Standen 

MS Bcrol 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
May 19, 1885 

My dear Isabel, 

Here is a real “letter of reference,” which I hope will be of use to you 

Can you play the piano well’ If so, and if you would like a govemess- 
ship where you would have one httle girl (of about 10 or 12) to teach (said 
to be rather wilful and to need some finnness), and to play good music with 
an elder sister (she is “out”) who plays the violin, I dunk I can find you a 
nice one (They would give about ^45 a year and treat you as one of the 
fanuly ) 

How long are you in London’ And dare you so far defy Mrs Grundy as 
to come over here for a few hours’ (I can assure you there would be nothing 
remarkable m it I am quite used to tcte-a-tctc visits from ladies of any age 
from 10 to 40 ) If you came by the 10 a m you would arnve at ii 45, and 
I would see you off at 5 30, andyouwouIdrcachPaddingtomt 7 15 Iwould 
give you a mid-day meal (luncheon, or dinner, as you might prefer) and 
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5 o’clock tea And if you conic soon, I may be able to introduce you to tlic 
fatlicr of the child, and perhaps the child Iicrsclf, before they leave Oxford 
again 

Yours always afTtciionatcly, 

C L Dodgson 


To Isabel SlanJcn 

MS Dcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May 20, 1885 

My dear Isabel, 

Your letter is enough to take away my breath I had no liopc at all that 
you would venture on such an anti-Grundyish expedition It will be (or 
rather would be if you came, for 1 can hardly believe it yet) very nice to have 
you here for an afternoon I will meet the train at 11 45 on Fnday, and see 
you off at 5 30 and I daresay we shall find enough to look at, and to talk of, 
m the interval 

Now you mustn’t be offended at my offering (I am an old fnend, >ou 
know) to pay your railway-fare Some people arc needlessly scrupulous 
about having money help from friends - but I hope better things of you 
If X has more money than Y (yon arc one of the Y’s, you know) what can 
be more natural than for X to pay Y’s railway-fare’ I will treat you to a 
1st or second-class “return,” as you may prefer but not a third, please ’ The 
preceding remark also applies, please, to your journey (if invited) to sec the 
friend who I hope will engage you as his governess (It is tlic Very Rev 
G W Kitchm, Dean of Winclicster (he has left here now) His proper 
address, if you have to write, would be 

The Very Rev the Dean of Winchester, 

Deanery, 

Winchester) 

I dunk you would like diem They are nice folk, and the eldest daughter, 
“Xic” (1 c Alexandra) is lovely I’ve photographed her nearly 50 times 
from 4 years old upwards She’s “engaged” now so perhaps you won’t 
have her there for long 


Always affectionately yours, 
C L Dodgson 
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To AVihon Rn 

'\S 

[Ciinst Cimrch, 0 \rord] 
Ma) 20, 1885 

Honoured Sud 

UiulLi^unding %ou to In. a dutingoidn-d aigcl'ni'Jt (1 c distmguidicd from 
other ilgibraiM'. In didlrent fret, diHtrciu luiglu, etc ) I beg to submit to 
\ou a diiriaiit\ nliich drlr^.<•'nr^ me much 
If \ and )• arc each equal to “ i. ’ 11 is plain tint 2 ^ (>■■ — }'") = O, and also 
tint 5> (x-y) - o Htnce 2‘' R--}~) = S>'(x-}‘) 

Non dntde each side of this equation ba (a —)') 

Thai 2'>'(\-r)) = a 

But (x-^-}) = (1 j), I c =2 

So that 2 V ^ 

Txcr since tins painful fact has been forced upon me, 1 haxc not slept more 
than 8 hours a night, and ln\e not been able to eat more than 3 meals a day 
I trust xou X' ill pita me and mil hindl) explain the difficult) to 

Your obliged, 
Lew IS Carroll 


To Isabel Standen 

MS Rctol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
May Z2, 1885 

M) dear Isabel, 

1 haxcjust heard from the Dean of Winchester, and xxritc this, in c.asc you 
should fail to appear loda), to say they cannot conacnicntly ask you over 
)Ct (erttre noits, it is because the leaving governess is still there, and they seem 
to think It would be ankxsard for you to meet her), but they (1 c he and his 
xmIc, xshosc existence 1 ought to hax'c menboned before) would be glad if 
you could call on her mother, Mrs Bridges Taylor, 6 Montpelier Square, 
Brompton Road, about 2 on Saturda), xvhen you will most likely be able 
to see Miss Kitchin ("Xic” to wit) and talk over tlic matter with her - and 
at any rate will be able to see Mrs B Taylor 

They add tliat what they xvant for Dorotliy (the child) is-rudimentary 
Frcndi, Lnglisli Language and Histor)', Aritlimctic, and “a very little” 
piano-forte playing (as she is also learning the violin) 

More when we meet your letter yesterday puzzled me awfully Was it 

1 The cn%elope, addressed to “Mr Wilton R.x. Esq . P M , L S D P P C . etc etc Bank 
House. Decclcs,” earned this letter to Wilton John Rix (1871-1951) the Rixcs’ eldest son, later 
a soliator 
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a joke? Or am I wrong m believing (as I have hitherto done) tliat I should 
have your parents’ full sanction to act as your sole chaperon, here or else¬ 
where?^ 

Every affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


Chcirloite Rtx to her mother 

MS Maniar 

St James’s Terrace, London 
May 31, 1885 

My dearest Modier, 

Yesterday afternoon dierc were none of your Mmchins or Robinsons for 
me ’ I was content widi none less than 

The Great Lewis himself ’' 

I must tell you about it before I answer your letters I went down to dinner 
as iKiul, and was stodging through my meat when die servant put into my 
hand a Card I turned pale and read 

Rev C L Dodgson 
Chnst Church, Oxford 

I think I was as much horrified as pleased at first I liad on an old every-day 
blue dress and a filthy apron But I tore off diat, and made myself as re¬ 
spectable as possible and walked with as much calmness as remained to me, 
to S Louisa’s room where he was The first tlung he did after sliakmg hands 
with me and asking if I was Miss Rix, was to turn me round and look at my 
back I wondered what on earth he was doing, but he said that he had been 
made to expect a tremendous lot of hair, and that he hadn’t had the least 
idea what I was like, except that he had a vague vision of hair Wc sat down 
and talked for a few imnutcs, and then he wanted to know if I should be 
allowed to come out with him, and if we were allowed “to go forth 
with friends I said we were, so then he said, “Well dien, would you go and 
ask the lady prmapal (or dragon, or whatever you call her) if you may 
come now?” I went and after a httle questionmg from S Louisa got leave 
He said he was surprised to see that she Would let the young ladies go out 
with any gendeman that called, widiout even coimng to sec that they looked 

* On the day he wrote this letter Dodgson noted that “Isabel Standen came over from London 
to spend the afternoon with me She arrived at i 25, and left at 5 30, having had dinner afternoon 
tea, a walk, and some talk about the Kitchms, who I hope arc going to engage her as governess 
” (Dianes) 
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respectable He told me tliat he had business with an artist who would give 
us some dinner So we started And on the way he told me that the artist 
was that Harry Fumiss who draws those splendid parliamentary pictures in 
Punch, and tliat his business with hmi was that he was illustrating another 
book he was wnting, which he hoped would be out by next Xmas twelve- 
month But he said I was to tell no one of it but my family (so mmd you 
don’t) He also said I was not to tell an) one who he was as he much preferred 
being quite unknown So Mother don’t tell anybody his real name, because 
if he ever came to see us everyone would know and he says he doesn’t like 
their knowing and wishes them not to know' If they ask you, you can say 
he wants you not to tell He said that lie had been talked to sometimes about 
himself, and that once when he was staymg at Eastbourne he made fnends 
widi a little girl on the sands, and after he had known them a httlc time, 
asked her if she knew a little book called Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
She hadn’t got it so he pronused to give it to her Her Mother said to him 
*‘Ah have you heard about die author of that book^ He’s gone niad^” He 
said “Oh really, I had never heard it,” and I dunk he added that he knew 
somedung about him She stuck to it though and said “Oh yes, it was quite 
true, she could assure him She had had it from a friend at Lincoln who knew 
it for certam, etc , etc He had wntten 3 books, Alice in Wonderland, Through 
the Looking-Glass, and The Hunting of the Snark, and now he had gone mad 
Two or three days afterwards he sent die little girl the book and put in it, 

For So and So 
From the Author 

Soon afterwards he met the girl’s mother, and when she saw him, she threw 
up her hands and said “Oh Mr Dodgson, what shall I do? I’ll never say 
any thing about anybody to anybody agam'” To which he cheerfully rephed 

“ Oh yes Mrs -you will All dus time we were walking to Mr Fumiss’ 

who lives some way off up St John’s Wood Road and we talked and he 
sent me mto fits over one dung and another pretty well all the way I told 
him Edie would be awfully jealous (I hope she is) and he said “yes, won’t 
there be a row He said he would call some Saturday and take me to see 
The Mikado, but he was afraid that it [would] more than ever “disturb the 
domestic peace ’ ’ Mr and Mrs Furmss were very kmd and after dinner I went 
down with Mr Dodgson and Mr Fumiss to his studio I saw the first 
drawing for the book, it is most absurd and will come m with a piece of 
poetry like the Walrus and the Carpenter Mr Furmss shewed me some 
drawings he had done for a new children’s book that is corrung out called 
Romps 2 They were splendid, and while Mr Dodgson was talkmg to a Mr 

1 Sec Dodgson to Edith Nash p 545 n-. bdow 

» Both Romps m Toum and Romps at the Seaside appeared m 1885, the next year Fumiss pub¬ 
lished Holiday Romps and Romps Alt the Year Round 
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Barber^ (who had come to shew liim some pliotograplis and wlio has a good 
picture in the Academy tins year) I liad quite a talk with limi He is very 
short and has red hair and lie had on his working jacket, and I liked liim very 
much He has three children but I only saw two a boy and a girl, both rather 
pretty (about 4 or 5 I should think) and lots of the children m the book are 
taken from them We were m the Studio about an hour, and I couldn’t help 
thinking, how six months ago I little thought I should ever find myself m 
Mr Furniss’s studio, with another artist and Lewis Carroll, talking to them 
just as if they were anybody else, and hearing Lewis Carroll and Mr Furniss 
discuss Ins new book' Mr Dodgsou said that Throne’ll the Looking-Glass had 
taken him 4 years to avrite and bring out, he [said] that I had found it took 
a good long time in bringing out my works Mr Furniss told me he was to 
get 2d on every volume of Romps that was sold, so at that rate he would get 
enough for a cab fare at every 50 And lie had only to see a gentleman walk 
out of a shop with 50 volumes of Romps under his arm, to be able to say 
“ Half-a-Crown ' My fortune’s made The whole time I was there I had to 
keep saying to myself “T/irtt’s an artist who has a picture in the Academy, 
that’s Mr Furniss and that’s Lewis Carroll”' And after saying it over 
periodically, I could hardly realize it When we left there we wxnt to call on 
a Lady, who wasn’t at home, and then we w'cnt to the Grosvenor Caller}^ 
We got there by imderground to Baker Street, and then a Cab, and I 
sacrificed my principles enough to quite enjoy it'' He was so absurd and 
liked the pictures so much himself (at least he cnticizcd them enough) tliat 
I liked them too It is quite absurd how fond he is of cluldrcn - at least of 
girls (please tell the boys that) and whenever he saw the picture of one he 
flew to It He has no end of little girls he has scraped up from all sorts of 
places, and from what he said, a lot of people tliat he just writes to like us 
He IS tall rather, thin, and no beard or moustache and his hair is rather grey, 
he looks eccentnc I think and he is deaf widi his right car He is very fatherly, 
calls you child I told him I was glad he hadn’t found his heart in his boots, 
and he said he didn’t think he should be quite so frightened of me next time, 
and he shouldn’t wonder tliat after he had seen me 3 or 4 times he would be 
able to pluck up courage to call me Lottie Of course I had observed that he 
called [me] Miss Rix at present He had called me Lottie all the time, but no 
matter - no matter He brought me back m a cab about 530, and he gave 
me a puzzle that he had made himself I think It was fun, and I felt as if I was 
dreaming the whole time ^ I remain 

Your very loving cluld, 

L Rix 

^ Charles Burton Barber (1845-94), who specialized m painting sport, animals, and children, 
painted Queen Virtoria and her dogs He cxlubited Tlie New Whip m the Royal Academy that 
year Fumiss later wrote an appreaation of him “Charles Burton Barber,” The Works of 
Charles Burton Barber (1896), pp 9-14 

* Charlotte’s anthmetic is faulty, Furmss probably said 15 volumes, not 50 

® The last seventeen hncs of this letter, omitted here, deal with family matters Dodgson also 
recorded this outing " Spent the day m town, gomg by the 9 a.irL, and retummg by the 6 30 p ra 
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To Mrs F S Rtx 

MS Maniar 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 7, 1885 

Dear Mrs Rix, 

Many thanks for your long and interesting letter I hkcgetting long letters - 
and all the more, if the writers will sometimes excuse short replies ' And you 
wnte with so much openness and confidence tliat I cannot well wnte otlicr- 
wise to you So let me confess, in confidence, that I don’t think I did succeed, 
as you ^nk, m setting Lottie “at her ease ” I feel no doubt that, if she had 
quite felt that, she would have talked more, and not merely replied (She did 
talk a little ) The pictures were a resource, and helped us out a bit, but I 
shouldn’t dare, at present, to ask her over here for a day She would feel 
constramed, and the hours would drag for, if people are shy with me, I 
generally feel so too Now, if Edith were m her place, I would ask her at 
once, though I’ve never seen her but I know her from her letters now, and 
can’t believe we should be a hit constrained, though you do credit her with 
“the manners of an ili-assurcd baby” ' “Ill-assured” I can’t believe m, and 
as to “baby,” she’d better not look that too truthfully, when she comes- 
unless she wants to plunge me mto z fresh problem of casuistical doubt as to 
“greetings” ' (Many thanks, by die way, for your kind acceptance of my 
(tentative) solution of the problem m Lottie’s case ) And please what am I to 
do when a young lady of 19, whom I have never seen, sends me her “love” ’ 
I despair of a correct solution, so I send my love m return please deliver it, 
or not, as you think fit 

I did, yesterday, what I should not have ventured on wth Lottie -1 bor¬ 
rowed a young friend (only seen once before) at 8 a m to go to the R A , 
and took her home at 6 p m True, she hasn’t yet reached the shy age being 
not quite 10 she is a httle actress (I may have mentioned her m wntmg to 
Edith I don’t know), and, though her parents are “only working people” 
(as she took care to wnte me word before I had met her), she has very mce 
manners, and was a charming compamon to take about among my friends 
Some of her talk was almost thinkmg aloud before one of the pictures I had 
said somethmg (I forget why) about worshippmg idols, and she broke out 
almost mdignantly “I’d never be so silly as that' I’d always worship God 
Her mother seems to be a good woman, who is trymg to brmg up her cluld 
to be so too ^ 

I called on ‘Lottie’ Rix at her school in St James’s Terrace I took her -mth me to Mr 
Fumiss where we had luncheon and business-talk and 1 was introduced to a Mr Barber a 
nciglibounng artist who gasc me some chamung photos of his own doing ‘nude’ studies of his 
children. Then w c visited Holman Hunt s picture [Tfic Triumph of the hmocents at the Hnc Arts 
Soaet>] and the Gross cnor Gallery (Diaries p 436 May 30 18S5) 

1 The little actress was Phoebe Carlo Dodgson had seen her on New Year s Da^ 1SS3 sing m 
nnitUiuslon and His Cat at the Asenue Theatre and on the following March 28 in Henrj Arthur 
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I shall very likely be in town on the 26th niul 27th but please bring 
Edith here on the 25th Come as carl), and stay as long, as you 
can 

I’ll write to Edith Please give her the enclosed, which Tve copied out 
(from Robertson’s Sermons II 1T7’) for her friend I send it w'lth an earnest 
prayer that it may be of use 

Vet)’ sincerely ^ours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Isabel Staiiden 

MS Houghton 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June II, 1S85 

Well, you arc a mysterious young person ' The way we hunted up and dowm 
Rooms I and 2 all that morning-and the w'ay little Phoebe said nov and 
then, “I hope I shall see the lady - and the w'ay despair settled down on me, 
when II am came, and no Isabel • - and the way I tore open )our letter, 
on Tuesday morning, to learn what sad mischance had presented your 
coming-and the way I shrieked, after reading it, “Why, she doesn’t say 
a word about it- all tlus needs the pen of a G P R James," so I w ill leave 
It undcsenbed 


Jones and Henry Herman's TIic Silver King at the Pnneess’ {Dianes, pp 413, 415) On May 15, 
1885, he called on the Carlos in Hunter Street "to mal e acquaintance \\ith little rliocbe and 
found her and her motlier at home After a little chat \\ itli Mrs C , I borrow cd Phoebe and took 
her with me to see Holman Hunt’s extraordinary Triimipli of llie Itnwcciils, then to the Gros\ enor 
then I gave her some dinner at Verrey s and took her lionie ’ (p 435) The Dianes also contain 
an account of the outing with Phoebe that Dodgson vvTites about here “Went to the Royal 
Academy soon after 8 w^th Plioebc Carlo, and stayed till about 11 i Then took her home to get 
leave to borrow her for the afternoon. " Dodgson again succeeded took Phoebe to visit 
friends, and returned her at 6 Phoebe spent June 26 with Dodgson in Oxford Tlie weather was 
good enough for them to mal e a number ofcalb play lawn tennis, and stroll about “ We had a 
little dinner together at 7 30, after which my tired little friend had a good nap on my knee, from 
which I had to wal e her to come off by the 9 5 tram to town” (Dianes) In the following year, 
Phoebe played the leading role m Savilc Clarke’s Alice, and m Apnl 1887 Dodgson singled her out 
for speaal praise m his piece ‘ ‘Alice’ on the Stage” m the Theatre {Handbook, pp 135-6, Picture 
Book,pp 172-3) Phoebe Ellen Carlo was bom on May 13, 1874, at 10 Block I, Peabody Square, 
the daughter of William Carlo a packer, and his wife Phoebe Carlo, formerly Rawlings For 
photograph of Phoebe Carlo as Alice, see faang p 705, below 

1 Fredenck W Robertson Sermons on Christian Doctrine, 3 vols , n d , the passage was from 
a sermon that Robertson delivered on November 9, 1851, on “Chnst’s Way of Dealing with 
Sin” 

• George Payne Rainsford James (1799-1860), writer of romantic histoncal fiction 
® On June 5, Dodgson, m London, took Isabel to the theatre {Dianes, p 436), and on the sixth 
he took Phoebe Carlo on an all-day outmg, but neither the himt for Isabel nor the receipt of her 
letter enters the Dianes 
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I’ll tr\' and look m at die “Home Is die door guarded by dragons^ Or 
sliould I be allowed to tike )ou out, for a w'alk and talk^ 

Always, 111) dear Isabel, 

Affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mary Mdehaw 

Incomplete text Maggs Itros catalogue 579, 193a, lot 1427- 

Clirist Church, Oxford 
[Before June 13] 1885^ 

I hope to call for \ou soon after 10 30 and to take you first to Brown & 
Co to be slia\ cd and fitted w itli a wag, and then to be mccly rouged and have 
the edges of ^our ejelids blackened, and then, when )0u have been made 
presentable, to see His Highness the Mikado 


To Willinm John Clarke Mdlcr* 

MS Columbu 

Christ Church, Oxford 
June 21, 1885 

Dear Sir, 

When I received the enclosed ii slips (and one odicr) I flattered myself 
that they came in answ'cr to my request that you would send me a dozen 

^ We can only surmise that Isabel had found employment as a gosemess m some “home,” 
or was voluntccrmg her services at a nursmg home 

* The Maggs Bros catalogue describes this as a postcard m “lookmg-glass wnting ” 

* On June 13, 1885, Dodgson recorded (Dianes, p 436) "To Mr Milcham’s office to pick up 
May Wc\\cnttothcSavo> to sec TheMikado It is chamung, very pretty music, and very funny ” 

* Dodgson v\ rites to the Editor of the Educational Times On March 14 1885, he “ occupied the 
mommg in a novel ivay — in vvntmg two articles for pcnodicals one to the Educational Times, 
on a mistaken solution to a problem ’ (Dianes, pp 432-3) The problem, no 7695 of a senes 
of‘Mathematical Quesnons and Solutions ”vvas posed by John O Regan New Street Limenck 
"Two persons pla^ for a stake, each throwmg two dice They throw m turn, A commencing 
A wins if he throws 6 , B if he throws 7 the game ceasing as soon as either ev ent happens Show 
that A s chance is to B s as 30 to 31 ’ Dodgson objected that the pnntcd solution was ‘one of the 
most cunous I have met with of the pitfalls to be found ux Mathematics, the answer is nght, but 
the method of solution, beautifully simple as it looks, is entirely wrong ’ He developed his 
argument m detail only to have another mathcmatiaan, Thomas Charles Simmons, object that 
the last portion of Dodgson s "Note” was ‘cxttemely unmathcmatical ’ The controversy 
flared through the sprmg and flickered into the summer Three other commentators entered the 
fray but Dodgson, it appears had the last word The texts of the arguments are reprmted in 
Mathematical Questions with Their Solutions, ed. W J C Miller, vol xui (1885) p 73 vol xuii 
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copies of my letter. It is .n clisippointmeni to hml ili.ni the) ire not mom for 
me, iiul that 1 am to ln\e none, while sonie one cLi (Mr Simmons. 1 pre¬ 
sume) IS to have 1 clo7cn copies of a im! his reioitulcr I sentnre to rciim 
one for tlic present, m the liopts of his hemp tomeiit with clciat hut of 
course will Send even tint one, if rtfjuired 
This morning I receise one single* cop\ (I should certiml) !n\i hied 1 
do7cn) of my second letter, and of Mr *simmons' rLjoiiultr, v itli a request 
tliat I w’lll "correct and return is soon is piusihlt " 1 see nothing to correct 
May I not renin this one cop)* I Inve 1 fess rennrls to mile on Mr 
Simmons’ rejoinder, and im much too bus) to cop\ out, for refertnee, so 
long a letter is he has written 

Miy I suggest tint it would cost nrj little e\tri time and trouble if, v hen 
your printer sends a proof, for correetion, to in) writer, he v ould send 
scvtral copies instcid of the single one which seems to be his rule' O/irproof 
may eisil) be spoiled in the act of correcting, and a is innosing to hue to 
part with the only cop), and to in\e nothing to refer to ifterssirds 

Fiithfull) )Oiirs, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs. C. H M. Milchnm 

Incomplete text Mapee IJros catalogue S7; i<;j; lot ui", 
Dertram Uota citalogoc 53, 1937, lot 574 


Ciinst Cliurcli, Oxford 
June 28,1SS5 

It is but a small proportion of ni) friends tint I eould think of showing 
thciiR to nnny I should doubt wlictlier they would enter into them with 
sympithy-and to such I shoidd feel what Shelley docs when he writes, 
but the cold world shall not know Bewt lose to Miy I’m glad she 
likes the “3 Little Maids 

(1885), pp 86-7,and\ol xuv (1886), pp 24-7 Dodgson went on to nnl c further contributions 
to the Cdticaiional Times, for atations to most of them see Ilaiidl’eok, pp 99-too, and R C 
Archibald, “ Bibliography of Lewis Carroll Additions,” iVo/rs and Queries, s ol ctXMX, August 24, 
1940, pp 334-5 

^ Some hymns w ntten bj May On Jul^ 5 Dodgson w rote again to Mrs Mileliam thanlung 
her for allowing him to have copies of May’s hjinns * 1 want you not to suppose that 1 thought 
that you had made any fuss at all about those sweet little nms Miss Chnstina Rossetti wntes 
thus ‘Thank -jou for the sweet and pure little poems I liasc read wnth admiring pleasure My 
Mother too greatly likes tliciru I wish mj own work a sliarc of their spirit’” (Hallidaj 
catalogue 233, lot 122, American Art Assoaation and Anderson Galleries catalogue, April 22-3 
1936, lot 78) 

- The last hnc of "Julian and Maddalo " 

’ From Tlie Mikado (sec the preceding page, n 3) 
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To Isabel Standen 


MS Roscnbach 


Chnst Churdi, Oxford 
July 5, 1885 


My dear Isabel, 

Some of my friends are busmess-men, and it is pleasant to see how method¬ 
ical and careful they are m transacting any busmess-matter If, for mstance, 
one of them were to wntc to me, asking me to look out for a place for a 
French governess m whom he was mterestcd, I should be sure to admire the 
care with which he would give me her name m full (in extra-legible wntmg 
if It were an rmusual name) as well as her address 

Some of my fnends are not men of busmess 

Of course I shall be only too happy to watch for any opemng that may 
seem to suit your protegee - but, refer my friends to her, and get them to 
wnte to her about vacanacs, my dear child, how can PI am not Mr Irvmg 
Bishop, the thought-reader 

I am very glad you are getting plenty of treats I was thinking of you as 
lonely and drdl, and almost reproaching myself with not calling to take you 
out, or askmg you over here, for another of those mdispensable busmess- 
confcrences 

Be happy tend thy flowers be tended by 
My blessing. 


Yours with much affection, 
C L Dodgson 


To Mrs F S Rtx 

MS Maniar 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
July 7, 1885 

Dear Mrs Rix, 

Many thanks for your letter, one or two points m which vnll be all the 
better, I think, for an immediate reply 

I am q^uite content to be regarded as an Oliver Twist, if you hke to do so > 
But I can assure you that, so far as any obligations to me are concerned, the 
pleasure of havmg Edith at Eastbourne \vill quite “make us quits” 

1 Waihington Irvmg Bishop (1856-89), Washmgton Irving’s godson, ran dovm spintuahsm 
and championed ‘thought-reading ” He described it all in Second Sif/;t Explained (1880) 

* Dodgson recently had two outmgs with the Rixcs and was ncgotiatmg for more Mrs Rix 
and Edith came to Oxford on June 25, ‘ arriving at 1140 and leavmg at 9 5 Unfortunately it 
rained nearly all day, so they had to be content svith secmg the Hall and Kitchen, and lots of 
photographs etc. Edith and I met quite as old fiiends ” Two da>s later Dodgson, m London, 
" took Edith and her mother to the R. A. at 8 a m At about 12 Mrs R. w ent home again, leavmg 
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tenancy of my lodgings tlicrc (I always have the same, 7 Lushington Road) 
begins tomorrow (though I shall not be able to go for some days yet please 
address “Christ Church” till I notify any change) and. lasts, according to 
present plans, till the end of September so there will be plenty of choice of 
times 

You will pardon my being a little amused at your thinking it possible I 
should wish to argue with Editli about her “High Church” views First, 
I hate all theological controversy it is wearing to the temper, and. is I believe 
(at all events when viva voce) worse than useless Secondly, I myself belong 
to the “High Church” school My dear father was a “High Church” man, 
though not a “Ritualist,” and I have seen little cause to modify the views 1 
learned from lum, though perhaps I regard die holding of different views as 
a less important matter than he did As life draws nearer to its end, I feel 
more and more clearly that it will not matter m the least, at the last day, what 
form of religion a man lias professed - nay, tliat many who have never even 
heard of Clirist, will m that day find diemselves saved by His blood You may 
be sure that, whether Edith were a Roman Catholic, or Wesleyan, or 
Baptist, or “Plymouth Sister,” it would be all one to me, so far as making 
any attempt to disturb her views is concerned And I would escort her, with 
pleasure, to (the door of) any place of worship she liked to attend' But I 
would not go tn (in the above 4 cases) unless it were die first I should not 
object to attending a Roman Cathohe service 1 have done so, when abroad 
There is no extreme Ritualistic church in Eastbourne but she shall go to the 
most advanced that can be found - or to the Roman Catholic Chapel, if you 
prefer it I fancy many Ritualists regard the differences, in the services, as 
quite unimportant I hope all this will be reassuring to you, and that you will 
forgive my havmg disobeyed you so far as to enter on the subject 

I would advise your not giving Phoebe any present for some time to come 
I am giving her a handsome doll, and, as she belongs to poor people, I think 
more presents, just now, would not be good for her 

Always very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Lord Sahshiiry 

MS copy Hatfield 

Chnst Church, Oxford 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

I venture to utilise the fact that you have honoured me with your personal 
friendship, to call yoiu: attention, even at a moment when you must be 


Edith m my care, and I did not get her home till 7 ” During the day, Dodgson took Edith to call, 
Infer alios on Theo Heaphy at her studio Christina Rossetti, the Denmans (for tea), and the 
Terry’s (Diaries, p 437) The Eastbourne proposal matenahzcd as well (Sec p 600, n. 2, below ) 
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ovcrwliclmcd with the gravest matters, to a matter tliat seems of great 
national importance, and to need immediate attention, if any I would ask 
you to look at die Pall Mall of last night, and sec if it seems to you that the 
pubhcation, in a daily paper sure to be seen by diousands of boys and young 
men, of die most loadisome details of prostitution, is or is not conducive to 
public morality If not, the sooner legal steps arc taken, the better Possibly 
some Soaet) will try to set the machinery of the law to work, from below 
but I believe much in the leverage gamed by working/roi» above, and that 
you could effect more m an hour dian a Soaety could m a week The Pall 
Mall announces it as “to be continued Believe me always 

Smccrcly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Messrs Banett & Clay 

MS copy Chnst Church 

Christ Church, Oxford 
July 9, 1885 

Mr C L Dodgson is much obliged to Messrs Barrett & Clay for then letter 
about the “Mouton” Claret, which it appears has npened years sooner than 
they expected. Till about 2 years ago, the cellars were kept at an average 
temperature probably not much over 50°, but, having been advised to raise 
It, Common Room has for these 2 years kept them at about 60° Mr Dodgson 
would be glad of answers to 3 questions 

(1) Is the unexpected npeness to be asenbed to this cause’ 

(2) Would It be wise to keep, m futmc, a lower temperature’ 

(3) (As It may be necessary to sell perhaps 12 dozen “Mouton”) What 
pnee would Messrs Barrett & Clay allow for it’ (It was bought from them, 
m March 1877, at ^75 the Hogshead, and is of the 1874 vintage ) 


1 Dodgson had read the first part of "The Maiden Tnbute of Modem Babylon, ’ a lund 
expose of organized child prostitution and vice written by that master of sensational journalism 
Wilham Thomas Stead (1849-1912) editor of the Pall Mall Gazette The senes of articles (the 
other three appeared on the seventh, eighth, and tenth) led Parhament to enact the Cnmmal Law 
Amendment Bill (1885), raising the age of consent from thirteen to sixteen. 
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To Alice (Liddell) Hargreaves 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford 
July 15, 1885 

Dear Mrs Hargreaves, 

After a good deal of casting about among various photographers and photo- 
zincographcrs, I seem at last to have found out the man who will reproduce 
Alice s Adventures Under Ground in really first-rate style He has brought lus 
things to Oxford, and I am liavmg all the photographs taken in my own 
studio, so that no one touches the MS book except myself By this metliod 
I hope to be able to return it to you in as good a condition as when you so 
kindly lent it me - or even better, if you will allow me to have it rebound 
before returning it May 

Whether the publication will be a source of gam, or not, it is impossible 
to say but if it is, I hardly Idee tlie idea of taking the whole profits, con- 
sidenng that the book is now your property, and I was thinking of proposmg 
to send lialf of them to you But a better idea has now occurred to me, which 
I now submit for your approval it is to hand over the profits to Hospitals, 
and Homes,/or Sick Children 

The followmg is the announcement which I propose to make (if you 
approve) at the beginning of the book, and also at the end of all advertise¬ 
ments of It 

“The profits, if any, of this book will be devoted to Hospitals, and Homes, 
for Sick Children and the accounts, up to June 30 m each year, will be pub¬ 
lished in the St James’s Gazette on tlie second Tuesday m tlic following 
December 

I hope to be able to return the book to you (or to send it to tlie bmder, 
as you prefer) m about a week Believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


1 The photographer engaged to do the nincty-tv/o facsimiles, a Mr Noad of Hawthorne 
Cottage, Eastham, Essex, amved on the day Dodgson wrote this letter, “and we got fairly well 
started m the afternoon ” They completed five negatives, covenng ten pages of the book, 
from page 2 to page 11 (Diaries, p 437) 

• Mrs Hargreaves apparently suggested some emendations to Dodgson’s proposed text (sec 
Dodgson to Mrs Hargreaves, p 597, below) The altered paragraph appeared as a postscript 
to the preface of the book “The profits, if any, of this book will be given to Children’s Hospitals 
and Convalescent Homes for Sick Children and the accounts, down to June 30 in each year, 
will be published in the St James’s (Sazette, on the second Tuesday of the following December ” 
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To Darnel Biddle^ 

MS Bcrol 

Christ Church, Oxford. 

July 16, 1885 

Dear Sir, 

Excuse my having so long delayed aimvcnng your letter dated June 10 
but I have been much occupied m odicr matters Your question about a long- 
hand reachmg its fellow^ is only another form of the old paradox of “Achilles 
and the Tortoise,”^ as to which I fear I have nothmg new to say Its simplest 
form IS, I tlimk, the senes etc , which approaches die hnut “ i,” die 

law for each successive step being “advance half die distance which rcniams 
to be traversed.” If, then, any such step ever reaches “i,” the halfofa niagm- 
tude must be equal to die ti’holc - which we know to be absurd We cannot 
conceive how a pomt, moving from “o” to “ i,” through this infinite senes 
of steps, ever reaches “ i” but a thing is not tiuposstble, merely because it is 
wconccwahJe The human reason has very definite limits 

Here is another mstance where we touch the hnut of our reasomng powers 

A B 

r-1 

Let a geonictncal point move from A to B In so doing, it passes through 
intermediate posinons Now, of dicse posinons, either (i) diere is a position 
through which it passes first after leaving A, or {2) there is not such a 
position * 


* Physiaan, mathcmatiaati, staQstiaan, and reformer, Darnel Biddle (1840-1924) practised 
medicmc in Kingston for over half a century and was for some years Mathematical Editor of the 
Educational Times He wrote numerous articles and pamphlets on a wde range of subjects, and he 
Was a strong advocate on sacntific grounds of Icgahang marnage with a deceased wife’s sister 
(see his obituary in The Times, September 17 1924, p 13) 

* Probably a reference to the hands of a clock. 

* Zeno’s second paradox, as propounded by Aristotle, involves an unrelated infinite regress 
of cvcr-diminishing distances “Achilles, who runs at ten times the speed of the tortoise, gives 
the ammal a ten-yard start. Achilles then runs those ten yards, the tortoise one, Achilles runs that 
yard, the tortoise a tenth of a yard, Achilles runs that tenth, the tortoise a hundredth, Achilles 
runs that hundredth, the tortoise a thousandth And again ad infini tum^ without the slowest 
ever being overtaken by the swiftest.’ The paradox wrongly assumes “that each segment of the 
distance to be covered takes the same length of time Ifi however, Achilles and the tortoise are 
given regular uniform speeds so that half the distance is covered m half the time a quarter of 
the distance m a quarter of the tune and so on, Achilles will certainly overtake the tortoise’’ 
(Rshcr, p ajo) 

* This problem is another version of Zeno s first paradox “in which Zeno argued that move¬ 
ment was impossible since the moving object must cover half of the distance to reach its destina¬ 
tion, and, before reaching the half-svay mark, half of the half, and before the half-way mark of 
the half half of the half of the half and so on” (ibid.) Here too Zeno makes the fiilse 
assumption seen m n. 3 above. Martm Gardner adds (private letter) “Dodgson’s position 
which I suspect was also Zeno s is that the mmd cannot conceive of space or time as consistmg 
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These propositions arc coiitradtctortes, so that one of them must he true 
But neither is conceivable ^ 

Yours faithfully, 
C L Dodgson 


To E Gertrude TJwmson 

MS Huntington 

Christ Church, Oxford 
July i6, 1885 

Dear Miss Thomson, 

I haven’t yet said a word to Mr Fumiss about tlic “serious poems 
First, It would be quite premature, as we shall probably be 2 years over our 
present job secondly, because I still cherish the hope of your findmg yourself 
well enough to undertake them Half of them, at least, ought to be land¬ 
scapes, and these I believe you would do altogether better than he would 
and even the figure-ones - the more I look at Fames, the more I am inclined 
to think you would do them beautifully, if only you would study a few 
different faces from real life, so as to avoid the family-hkencss, which seems 
so entirely inevitable, when an artist draws out of his own head 
Don’t you think you could draw me just a few landscapes, which I would 
get reduced to the Alice size, and cut on wood, and I would use tliem, even 
if Mr Fumiss did the other pictures^ 

If you think favorably of this, and do not possess Phantasmagoria, I will 
lend It you (or rather a fragment of it, containing the serious poems), and 
you could try a sketch now and then, when you feel in the vein It would 
give you some out-of-door work - ever so much healthier than mdoors You 

of an infinite continuum of points Nor can it conceive of the otlier alternative — that space and 
time consist of discrete pomts, hkc beads on a stnng, with no mtermcdiatc points between beads 
They are Kantian antinomies - m each case the mind boggles According to Bertrand RusscU, 
who has a classic discussion of the subject in his Our Knowledge of the External World (1926), no 
one really could think dearly about Zeno’s paradoxes until George Cantor developed his set 
theory, which distinguishes the infimty of the continuum, in which ‘next’ point has no mearung 
The best book on the paradoxes is Zeno's Paradoxes, ed Wesley C Salmon (1970) ” Almost ten 
years later, Dodgson wrote and published an imaginary dialogue between Achilles and the tor¬ 
toise that takes pbee after the race is over ("What the Tortoise Said to Achilles,” Mind, n s , 
vol rv, December 1894, pp 278-80, reprinted m Nonesuch pp 1104-8, sec also Handbook, 
p 177, Fisher, pp 250-3) 

^ Two other brief commumcauons from Dodgson to Biddle exist, the first a card postmarked 
May 24, 1885 (MS Bcrol), the second a letter dated July 21, 1885 (MS Bales), asserting that 
Dodgson has “little time for corresponding on so transcendental a subject.” 

* Dodgson contemplated a new edition of “Serious Poems” as early as November 23, 1881 
(Dianes, p 402), and his hst of hterary projects on hand dated March 29, 1885 (pp 433-4), 
rcafiirms his intention The book was, however, delayed, and did not appear until a month after 
his death as Three Sunsets and Other Poems, “with twelve fairy-fancies by E Gertrude Thomson” 
(Handbook, pp 188-9) 
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or two, I hope to have the pleasure of sending to you (and also to two or 
three other friends ’) die facsimile ^ 

The other day I had quite a new form of artistic treat You remember those 
2 little Henderson girls, whom I have so often photographed naked^ (I dunk 
you have photographs of both.) It is 3 or 4 years now smee I have photo¬ 
graphed -1 have been too busy but I borrowed their htde sister (aged 5^) 
to draw as a nude model (There was never time, m photograpluc days, to 
try drawings ) The 2 elder ones brought her, and I gave an hour to makmg 
4 sketches, and a second hour (after dressmg her up again) to showing the 
tno my albums, musical-boxes, etc She is suclr a sweet little figure ' If only 
you, or some other person who can draw, had been here' Then there would 
have been some result worth showing I could have had her here agam and 
again, but did not like to tax the patience of so young a sitter any more 
Next year, they say she may come again and then I shall venture on a 
rather longer sitting Even dus time she sat nearly 15 minutes, I think, for 
one of the drawings The results were, I think, about 10 times as good as 
I ever draw out of my own head but what good is it to multiply zero by 
10^ The mathematical result is zero 

And I have a further treat m prospect A Mr Paget,® a London artist, 
kindly says that, whenever I can come to his studio and he happens to have 
a nude model sitting, I may draw her too (of course the model’s consent 
must furst be asked) I hope it will be a didd, if ever I do go but I would try 
an adult rather than lose the chance of such splendid practice, with an artist 
sitting by who could correct my inistakes for me So no more at present 
from 

Yours very smeerely, 

C L Dodgson 


^ “Negatives taken from p 12 to p 53,” Dodgson noted Pianes) on the day he wotc this 
letter 

* Dodgson remained fnendly with the Hendersons tlirough the years, and when he called on 
them on May lo, 1884, he “soon made fnend with the youngest (Lihan) ” On June 24, 1885, he 
recorded Annie**now taller than Mr H , and Lilian is a lovely little creature ** The entry in 
his Dianes for July 2 1885, gives a longer report of the drawing session with Lilian as model 
*A nev. expcnence in Art Little Lilian Henderson was brought down by Annie and Frances, 
for me to try some s) etches of her, naked, up m my studio She has a charming little figure, and 
was a very patient sitter I made 4 studies of her The only previous occasion when I have had a 
naked child to dra\/ from was a hasty attempt (wluch I quite failed) at Bcatncc Hatch (I think), 
which would have been m 1872 [not recorded in the Dianes] To draw the figure from life 
seems to give me quite new powers ’’ 

* On Ivlay 23 1885 Dodgson lent his studio for H P Liddon to give a sitting to the artist 
Hcniy Marriott Paget {1856-1936), who was painting Liddon’s portrait On June 5, Dodgson, 
in London, spent two hours or more wntli Paget at his studio *and saw some interesting ‘studies ’ 
and his two cliarming little girls’ (Diaries, pp 435-C) The treat of drawmg in Paget’s studio 
did not It seems matcnalizc 
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To Mrs. H A Feddcn 

Text Hdcn A. Mason, Letter to the Editor, TJtc Times, April 7, 192S, p S 


Clinst Churcli, Oxford 
July 18, 1885 


My dear Mrs Fcdden, 

Do you remember once wntmg me a letter about wntmg for children on 
rehgious topics^ I want to quote some of it, if you wdl allow me, m pnnt 
as a letter written to me by a “lady wsitor at a Home for Sick Children.’ 
It might suggest to somebody, fitter dian me, to "vsTite such a book as you 
there describe The “prmt” is the preface I am voiting to a certam forth¬ 
coming htde book - I'lz , a facsimile of the MS book (written many years 
ago for Ahce LiddcU) which was afterwards developed mto Alice in Wonder¬ 
land Now that the book has had such a fabulous sale (about 75.000), I think 
there must be many who would care to see the facsimile, with pen-and-ink 
drassnngs (by one who cannot draw') by the author If you give me leave, 
I wtU send a proof of the preface for your appros^al ^ Best love to Helen. 

Most smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Edith Rix 

Incomplete text Collingw ood, pp 411-3 

[7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne] 
[July 29?, 1885] 

My dear Child, 

It seems qmte withm the bounds of possibihty, if we go on long m this 
style, that our correspondence may at last assume a really finendly tone I 
don’t of course say it wall actually do so — that would be too bold a prophecy 
- but only that it may tend to shape itself m that direction 

Your remark, that shppers for elephants could bemade, only they wouldnot 
be shppers, but boots, connnees me that there is a branch of your family xn 
Ireland Who arc (oh dear, oh dear, I am gomg distracted' There’s a lady m 
the opposite house who simply smgs all day All her songs are w ails, and their 
times, such as they have, arc much the same. She has one strong note in her 
voice, and she knows it' I tlnnk it’s “A natural,” but I haven’t much car 
And wficn she gets to that note, slie howls!) they’ The O’Rixes, I suppose? 

About ^our unmterestmg neighbours, I sympathise with you muA, but 
oh, I wish I had you here, that I imght teach you not to say “It is difficult to 
visit one’s dismct regularly, like every one else does 

1 Dodgson quotes from at least two of Mrs Fcfldcn’s letters m Im prc&cc to Alue s Adi-enUtres 
Under Gmmd 
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And now I come to the most interestmg part of your letter - May you 
treat me as a perfect friend, and write anything you like to me, and ask my 
advice^ Why, of course you may, my child * What else am I good for^ But 
oh, my dear child-friend, you cannot guess how such words sound to me ' 
That any one should look up to me, or think of asking my advice - well, it 
makes one feel humble, I think, rather than proud - humble to remember, 
while others think so well of me, what I really am, m myself “Thou, that 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyselP”^ Well, I won’t talk about 
myself, it is not a healthy topic Perhaps it may be true of any two people, 
that, if one could sec the other through and through, love would perish 
I don’t know Anyhow, I like to have the love of my child-fnends, though 
I know I don’t deserve it Please wntc as freely as ever you like 
I went up to town and fetched Phoebe down here on Fnday in last week, 
and we spent most of Saturday upon the beach - Phoebe wadmg and digging, 
and “as happy as a bird upon the wmg”^ (to quote the song she sang when 
first I saw her) Tuesday evening brought a telegram to say she was wanted 
at the theatre next mormng So, instead of gomg to bed, Phoebe packed her 
things, and we left by the last tram, reachmg her home by a quarter to 
I a m However, even four days of sea-au:, and a new kmd of happiness, 
did her good, I think I am rather lopcly now she is gone She is a very sweet 
child, and a thoughtful child, too It was very touching to see (we had a 
little Bible-rcading every day I tried to remember that my little friend had 
a soul to be cared for, as well as a body) the far-away look m her eyes, when 
we talked of God and of heaven - as if her angel, who beholds His face 
continually, were whispering to her ^ 

Of course, there isn’t much comparaonship possible, after all, between an 
old man’s mmd and a little cluld’s, but what there is i 4 sweet - and whole¬ 
some, I think 


' Romans, ti 21 

Presumably a song in tVliiltin^ton aiid His Cat (see p 581, n i) 

’ Phoebe Carlo’s visit to Eastbourne lasted from July 24 to 28 On Fnday the twenty-fourth, 
Dodgson and Phoebe spent the day in London and reached Eastbourne at ten m the evening On 
Saturday after a long walk, they spent “most of the day on the beach” (Diaries, p 438) On 
Sunday morning he took Phoebe to church, on Monday again to tlie beach, and on Tuesday he 
got her photographed and took her to Bcachy Head “Her mother had wntten to say she might 
stay the week, but telegraphed about 7pm that she must be at the Pnneess’s Theatre at 12 on 
Wednesday ’ (Dianes) 
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To Isabel Standcn 

Incomplete MS Dcrol 

7 Liishington Road, Eastbourne 
August 4, 1885 

My dear Isabel, 

I excuse the egoism Ut is a ^rcat effort, of course, but I can just manage it 
Wliat IS there, I wonder, that I would not excuse m you’ I always feel 
specially grateful to fnends who, hkc you, have given me a cluld-fincndship 
and a woman-fnendslup too About 9 out of 10 ,1 think, of my child-fncnd- 
ships get shipwrecked at tlic cnucal point “w-hcre the stream and river 
mcct”^ (I must pause to shut die window dicrc is a woman singmg m the 
road. Her voice may have had some sweetness m it once but open-air work 
has made it harsh It gives me no pleasure I wish you were here to sing 
instead' But this is a digression ) and the child-fncnds, once so affectionate, 
become urunterestmg acq^uaintanccs, whom I have no wnsh to set eyes on 
again 

I can qmte understand, and imtcit sympathise widi, what you say of your 
feeling lonely, and not wliat you can honesdy call “happy ” Now I am 
going to give you a bit of philosophy about that My own experience is, 
that every new form of life we try is, just at first, uksome rather than pleasant 
My first day or two at the sea is a little depressing, I miss the Christ Church 
interests, and haven’t taken up the threads of interest here And, just in the 
same way, my first day or two, when I get back to Christ Church, I miss 
the sea-side pleasures, and feel with unusvial clearness the bothers of business- 
routme In all such eases, the true philosophy, I believe, is “ivait a bit ” Our 
mental nerves seem to be so adjusted that we feel first, and most keenly, the 
discomforts of any new form of life but, after a bit, we get used to them, 
and cease to notice them, and then we have fame to realise the enjoyable 
features, which at first we were too much womed to be consaous of 

Suppose you hurt your arm, and had to wear it m a shng for a month. 
For the first 2 or 3 days, the discomfort of the bandage - the pressure of the 
slmg on the neck and shoulder - the bemg unable to use the arm - would 
be a constant worry You would feel as if all comfort m hfe were gone After 
a couple of days you would be used to the new sensations after a week 
you perliaps wouldn’t notice them at all and life would seem just as com¬ 
fortable as ever 

So my advice is, don t think about lonehness, or happmess, or unhappmess, 
for a week or two Then take stock agam, and compare your feelmgs 
with what they were 2 weeks previously If they have changed, even a little, 
for the better, you are on the right track if not, we may begm to suspect the 
hfe does not siut you. But what I want speaally to urge is that there’s no use 
1 Actually where brook and nver meet Tennyson’s "The Brook,” 1 38 
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m comparing one’s feelings between one day and tlie next you must allow 
a reasonable mterval, for the dircctwn of change to show itself 

Sit on the beach, and watch the waves for a few seconds you will say 
“the tide IS coming in” watch half a dozen successive waves, and you may 
say “the last is the lowest it is going out” wait a quarter of an hour, and 
compare its average place with what it was at first, and you will say “no, it 
IS cormng in, after all 
With love, I am 

Always affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs. J Earle 

MS Clinst Churcli 

7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
August 13, 1885 

Dear Mrs Earle, 

It was a great pleasure to meet Sissic,® and to get her away from her very 
stingy friends for about an hour 

I have been havmg a child-friend from London staying as my guest “ 
The landlady here being a very mce motherly person, and the maid a very 
effiaent “lady’s-maid” makes such a plan quite easily managed And, now 
that I liave tested the possibility of it, I want another child-fricnd (any age 
short of grown-up, which I dare not attempt, for fear of Mrs Grundy, would 
do) to take her place I had thought of your Maggie, whose pale checks 
would undoubtedly benefit for a few days of sea-breezes, but I gave it up 
agam dunking, “No, she is too shy she would not be happy with me” 
But, now that Sissic tells me she is sure Maggie is happy with me, I am quite 
ready to try the expenment, if you like to send her, and can trust me to take 
good care of her I would suggest her coming nowinally for z clear days only 
then, if the thing did not seem a success, she could return if it did succeed, 
she might stay longer If you could have her fetched to London, I would come 
up for the day, and meet her there (Let me add that I would like to pay all 
R W expenses, including the journey to town of her and her escort) I would, 
I need hardly say, prefer to have Sissie, whom I do not think a bit too old 
for It but I fear her engagements make it hopeless 

^ The last leaf of the letter 15 a paste-up, with the joirung at the end of this paragraph The close 
may be from a different letter, and one or more leaves of this letter may be missmg 

* The eldest Earle daughter, Rosamond, who was staying with friends of Dodgson’s at 
Eastbourne (Dianes, August ii) 

® Phoebe Carlo See p 594, above 
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Hoping you wnll see )our \va) to letting me give this treat to Maggie 
and to myself, I am 


Yours sincerely, 
C L Dodgson 


To A\\a (Liddell) Hargreaves 

MS Bcrol 


7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne 
August 14, 1885 

Dear Mrs Hargreaves, 

I adopt your emendation^ most gladly it is very pleasant to think that 
you arc thus connected with tlic facsinulc edition Of the existence of the 
original you were of course the clucf, if not the only, cause You shall have 
the onginal back again in (I hope) exaaly the state m which I received it, 
and (of course) one of the earliest copies of the facsimile May I also have 
the pleasure of presenting one to your eldest daughter (even if she be not 
an. “Alice” - which I thmk unlikely)^ 

The pages have all been photographed now (The man came from Essex 
to do It, and I stayed an extra week m Oxford, in order to be present and 
arrange the book for each photograph as I was determmed no hands but 
mine should touch it )^ But the book is still needed, to compare with the 
photo-zmeographs, which may need some corrections so I must ask you to 
wait for It yet a few weeks longer 

Macrmllan proposes to publish the book m the first week in December 
but I hope to get your copy fimshed before that date 

I enclose, for your approval, the proposed Preface The lady, whose letter 
I quote from, is a Mrs Feilden, of Torquay, a great friend of the Sewells 
I /wpe you won’t think it too serious to be prefixed to your fairy-tale 
Beheve me 

Very smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


For a comparison of the text that Dodgson nunally suggested and the one that appeared as 
a postsenpt to the preface, see p 588 above. 

* Wing-Commander Caryl Liddell Hargreaves (1887-1955), Ahee’s youngest son, later mis¬ 
represented Dodgson’s offer Soon after my eldest brother vvas bom, Mr Dodgson wrote to 
my mother and asked whether he might have a copy oCAtice in Wonderlani spcaally bound and 
sent 'to your htde daughter who no doubt is called Alice.’ When my mother rephed that she 
had no daughter, but asked if he would be god&thcr to her son, he never answered and took no 
fbrther nonce" C'The Lesvis Carroll that Alice Recalls, 'New York Times Magazine. voL ixxi. 
May I, 193a, V p 7) 

* On July 17 Dodgson noted (Diorirs p 437) Neganves for MS book completed,’’ 
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To Mrs J Earle 

MS Chnst Church 

7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
August i6, 1885 

Dear Mrs Earle, 

As I trust this silence means that you are considenng, practically, the details 
of sendmg Maggie for a breath of sea-air, I write to ask a practical question, 
as It IS as well to be provided for all contmgenacs, which is, have you any 
choice of doctors, supposmg she were taken ill ^ If not, I should send for Mr 
Sherwood,^ whom I consider as luy doctor (though I have never needed one 
here), as he is employed by fiiends of mine -1 have met him and liked him 
- and his wife is a friend of my sisters 

Another thing I wish to say you will rather have wondered, perhaps, 
why I should name only Sissie and Maggie, as possible guests, and pass over 
Beatrice My reason was, that I feared she was even more shy, and less at 
her ease, with me than Maggie and I am always a little afraid of, and shy 
with, children who are shy with me But, on second thoughts, I am willmg 
to nsk that I daresay we should get on very well after half-a-day, or a day, 
and, if she were really happy, I should be quite content So please let the 
mvitation stand thus first and speaally (if only the visits, to you, of fnends 
of hers, could be arranged to suit) I should like Sissie (I am sure she is quite 
child enough to come, without fear of Mrs Grundy, to an old gentleman 
like me) Secondly, if Sissie can’t come, either Bcatnce or Maggie of the 
two, I think It would be best to send Maggie, for the child’s own sake She 
looks much the most delicate, and much the most in need of sea-air (I won¬ 
der how she herself hkes the idea^ I should not like to have a child here, who 
had any personal repugnance to the plan )2 
The weather here is now simply perfect 

Always sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


^ Arthur Paul Sherwood (1851-1923), surgeon, founded the Princess Ahce Memorial Hospital 
at Eastbourne 

* Dodgson’s Dianes do not record a visit by any of the Earle children to Eastbourne 
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To Alice J Cooper 

MS Edgbaston 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
August 25, 1885 

Dear Miss Cooper, 

A friend latcl) consulted me on the question of sending Ins daughter to 
Girton or to Lady Margaret’s (at Oxford) * and he had been told that Girton 
has an advantage in die way of increasing the chance of getting an appoint¬ 
ment as teacher (at High Schools, etc ), which will probably be his daughter’s 
destiny m life He understood that dicrc was some kind of connection be- 
u\ccn Girton and the High Schools, which gave dns advantage, quite 
independent of all other considerations so that, of 2 candidates for the same 
High School, who had got identically the sai/ic honours, etc , in the same 
University and Local Examinations, and differed in no other respect but diat 
one was a Girton student, and the other not, the former would usually be 
preferrccL 

Would you kindly tell me how much truth there is in this theory, in your 
opimon’ And also would you tell me to whom I had best apply for really 
reliable informauon, on this point, as to High Schools generally^ Is there any 
central Board, or Secretary, to whom such a question could be put^ Believe 
me 

Smeerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Lord Salisbury 

MS Hatfield 


7 Lushmgton Road, Eastbourne 
August 31, 1885 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

You are most bud, to have wntten yourself as well as by your secretary 
really I did not expect a reply m cither form It was not the Pall Mall that 
I meant to suggest as a subject for prosecution it is too late to think of that 
noio but surely the other similar pubhcations, which arc now floodmg the 
streets, might be checked without any nsh of mcrcasmg their popularity 
It seems that somethmg of the sort is now bemg done, which I am very 
glad of 

» ‘Mr Rek amc over from town to sec me and talk about the question of whether to send 
Edith to Girton or Lady Margaret s Dodgson wrote in his Dianes on August 22 I was 
very gUd to see the father ofEdith and was pleasandy impressed.” 
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Public feeling IS setting the other way already, if one may judge by the 
meetings that arc being held ^ 

Gratefully and sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Charlotte Rix 

MS Uoscnbach 


7 Lashington Road, Eastbourne 
September 2, 1885 

My dear Lottie, 

I know you are thinking all manner of bad things about me - first, 
because I have got your sister down here, and am taking her to various Larks® 
(which, alliteratively, belong to you) - secondly, because I have not sent 
you a Letter (to which, alliteratively, you arc entitled) for many days, if not 
weeks But really I am not so bad as you think - or at any rate there arc 
many worse You know I often send you Love and I was just thinking how 
Lucky you arc to be so iniuallcd so that everybody must send Love If, 
like me, you had “D” for an initial, dungs would be Different, and I should 
send you “Dislike” as soon as Look at you' Your destiny, of course, has 

Between early July, when W T Stead s “Modem Babylon’’articles appeared (see Dodgson 
to Lord Salisbury, pp 586-7, above) and August 24, when the Cnniinal Law Amendment Bill 
passed, London buzzed with astonishment at Stead’s revelations of child prostitution and vice 
Through the summer the Pall Mall Cazcllc continued to support the forthcoming Bill A Com¬ 
mittee of Investigation, comprising two archbishops, one bishop, and two MPj, looked into 
Stead's allegations and found them substantially correct Numerous meetings resulted, sonic under 
the auspices of the Salvation Army, the largest in Hyde Park on Saturday, August 22, with an 
attendance of 200,000, to support “Stead’sBill " But otlicr citizens, like Dodgson, realizing that 
Stead’s vivid descriptions opened a door to professional pornography, mounted their own protests 
The meetings that Dodgson refers to took place m the Strand on August 28 and 29 and were led 
by local clergy to protest against the sale of indecent publications that sought to feed an appetite 
awakened by Stead’s crusade (see Tfic Times August 28, 1885, p 5) 

* On August 29, Mrs Rix and Edith came on a visit to Eastbourne and stayed in Dodgson’s 
lodgings In the course of the following week, they all went to a “swimming entertainment,’’ 
to Bnghton and to Hove, and on Sunday Dodgson took Edith to church. On September 7 
(Monday), Dodgson notes that he “gave Editli a Logic lecture (tlic 5th or so), as far as symbolic 
workmg of syllogisms ’’ That same iiy “Mrs Rix left at 2 10, leaving Edith (imrabilc dictu!) in 
my care till tomorrow After tlic decision of Mr and Mrs Rix, only a svcck ago, that such a thmg 
could not be thought of because of‘Mrs Grundy,’ it is ratlicr droll to have that position cnurely 
abandoned' It will make an excellent precedent for having other visitors, of any age up to 19 ’’ 
After Mrs Rix left, Dodgson and Editli took a walk “ of 8 or 9 miles ’ and in the cvemng attended 
the “Illuminated Fete and fireworks ’’ On the following day they parted m Bnghton, Edith to 
go on to fnends in Croydon, Dodgson to return to Eastbourne (Diaries, p 438) On October 28, 
Dodgson -wrote again to Lotue (MS Roscnbach), probably enclosing a photograph of Edith 
taken by a professional photographer at Eastbourne “My dear Lottie, Do you thmk, if you 
made a real effort, you could manage to excuse me from wnting a letter along svith this and 
meanly (I mean ‘ merely’ not ‘ meanly’) accept the enclosed, as a fair speamen of what the Dean 
of Chidicster has named ‘a foe to Graphic Art’’ Yours always affectionately, C L Dodgson.’’ 
For tlic photograph of Edith, see faang p 641, below 
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other things in store eg to be Long, and Lank, and m disposition Lugubnous 
However Love outweighs all that. Now for Edtth, I need hardly say, I can 
only feel Esteem and Early walks and Education are the only articles I can 
supply her with and, in both those respects she is catching it — as she will 
tell you when you meeL But that can’t be helped one of the deepest motives 
(as you are aware) m the human breast (so deep that many have failed to 
detect It) IS Alhteration 

That’s about all I have to tell you at present, except that I am Enjoymg 
Edith a good deal - or rather, I should be domg so, if she were not Enjoying 
herself so much but, as you know (for you arc nothing if not Logical), it is 
no more possible for two persons to Enjoy the same individual than to 
Eat the same cherry 

Always affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Mrs C H M Mtleham 

Incomplete text Maggs Bros catalogue 579 1932, lot 1427 
American Art Assoaauon-Andcrson, catalogue Apnl 22-3, 1936, lot 80 


7 Luslungton Road, Eastbourne 
September 6, 1885 

It was a chamung idea of May’s to send me those peaches I will write 
to her, and I am so sorry I gave the impression, m a former letter,^ that I was 
vexed at your not lending me May — really I don’t feel so, nor mean to 
express it. To the best of my recollection, what I meant to say was, tliat I was 
disappointed at not having her, but that I was wcE aware tliat different 
people thought very differently about die dreaded “Mrs Grundy” 


1 A fragment of which dated August 13, 1883 has come to light “ No' You need not fear I 
shall think an>'thing you say too plain spcakmg ’ ” Dodgson wrote My expcncncc is now so 
vast that I should receive, with cquammity any vnew on the ‘Mrs Grundy’ question - even if 
you were to announce that you thought May too old nov to go a walk vvath me without some 
‘cliapcronc ' I do not sec that with a mere child hkc May‘Mrs Grundy need be even thought 
of Your Chiskhurst friends may be more fastidious 1 send her (tliough there arc some people 
who would object to so tender a message') my best love ’ (Amencan Art Assoaanon-Anderson 
catalogue Apnl 22-3 1936 lot 79 Halliday catalogue 233, lot 123 Bertram Rota catalocue si 
1937. lot 576) 
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To Mary Mileham 

MS Brown 


7 Liishington Road, Eastbourne 
September 6, 1885 

Dearest May, 

Thank you very much indeed for the peaches They were delictotts Eatmg 
one was almost as nice as kissing you of course not quite I tliink, if I had to 
give the exact measurement, 1 should say “three-quarters as mce ” We are 
having such a lovely time here and the sands arc beautiful I only wish I 
could some day come across yon, washing your pocket-handkerchief in a 
pool among the rocks * But I wander on the beach, and look for you, in 
vain and then I say, “Where is May?” And the stupid boatmen reply, 
“It isn’t May, sir ' It’s September^” But it doesn’t comfort me 

Always your lovmg, 
CLD 


To Jus cousin and godson W M Wilcox 

MS Bcrol 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
September 10, 1885 

My dear William, 

I fmd I cannot satisfactorily advise you on the subject of your letter 
without more information. First, I don’t know what the “conditions” arc 
by which you would be bound if you accepted the grant Secondly, I am 
puzzled by your plirasc “my university career” I didn’t know you were 
going to be a member of a University, but thought it was some Theological 
College you were trying for 

Meanwhile, I will tell you a few facts about myself, which may be useful 
to you When I was about 19, the Studentships at Christ Church were m the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter - each Canon having a turn and Dr Pusey, 
having a turn, sent for me, and told me he would like to nominate me, but 
had made a rule to nominate only tliosc who were going to take Holy 
Orders I told him diat was my intention, and he nominated me That was 
a sort of condition,” no doubt but I am quite sure, if I had told him, when 
tlic time came to be ordained, that I had changed my mmd, he would not 
have considered it as in any way a breach of contract 

When I reached the age for taking Deacon’s Orders, I found myself 
established as the Mathematical Lecturer, and with no sort of inclination 
to give It up and take paroclual work and I had grave doubts whether 
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It would not be my duty not to take Orders I took advice on this pomt 
(Bishop Wilberforcc was one that I applied to), and came to the conclusion 
that, so far firom educational work (even Mathematics) bemg unfit occupa¬ 
tion for a clergyman, it was distmctly a good thing that many of our educators 
should be men m Holy Orders 

And a further doubt occurred I could not feel sure that I should ever wish 
to take Priest’s Orders And I asked Dr Liddon whether he thought I should 
be justified m taking Deacon’s Orders as a sort of expenment, which would 
enable me to trj' how the occupations of a clergyman smted me, and then 
deade whether I would take full Orders He said “most certamly” — and 
that a Deacon is in a totally different position from a Pnest and much more 
free to regard himself as practically a layman So I took Deacon’s Orders m 
that spint And now, for several reasons, I have given up all idea of taking 
full Orders, and regard myself (though occasionally doing small clcncal 
acts, such as helpmg at the Holy Commumon) as practically a layman. 

Always your affectionate Cousm 
(“godfather’ is a terminable relationship), 

C L Dodgson 


To Alice (Liddellj Hargreaves 

MS Bcrol 


7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
September 23, 1885 

Dear Mrs Hargreaves, 

Many thanks for your suggestton, which I am mchned to think very wise 
I will see how much can be spared from the long quotation ^ I still keep the 
book to compare with the proofs of facsimile Beheve me always 

Yours very smcerely, 

C L Dodgson 


To Edith RlX 

Incomplete text Collmgwood, pp 241-2 

7 Lushington Road, Eastbourne 
September 25, 1885 

My dear Edith, 

One subject you touch on-“the Resurrection of the Body”-is very 
interesting to me, and I have given it much thought (I mean long ago) 

^ Mrs Hargreaves probably suggested that Dodgson shorten the quotation fcom Mrs PcHden s 

report on visjtmg a home for sick children (sec Dodgson to Mrs Fcilden, p 593 above) that 
appears as part of the preficc to Alice Under Crvund 
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My conclusion was to give up the literal meaning of die material body alto¬ 
gether Identity, in some mysterious way, there evidently is, but there is no 
resisting the scientific fact that the actual material usable for physical bodies 
has been used over and over agam - so that each atom would liave several 
owners The mere solitary fact of die existence of cannibalism is to my mind 
a sufFiaent rcductio ad absiirdiim of die dieory diat the particular set of atoms 
I shall happen to own at deadi (changed every seven years, they say) will be 
imne m the next life - and all the other insuperable difficulties (such as 
people bom with bodily defects) arc swept away at once if we accept St Paul's 
“spintual body,” and his simile of the gram of corn ^ I have read very little 
of Sartor Resartiis, and don’t know the passage you quote but I accept the 
idea of the material body being the “dress” of the spiritual - a dress needed 
for matcnal life ^ 


To Charlotte Rtx 

MS Roscnbach 

Christ Church, Oxford 
October 30, 1885 

My dear Lottie, 

You are evidently getting confused between the two mcamngs of 
“Letters” The only “letters,” to wluch yon have a nght, arc of course 
merely “L-O-T-T-I-E ” But as to Epistles - quite another mcarung-of 
course, on all alliterative prinaplcs, it is Edith who should have them And 
a third meanmg seems to have come over you, and to be too much for your 
little mmd - you seem to think I am a “man of Letters” quite a mistake 

I hope you’re not so blasee as to autographs, as not to care to have the 
enclosed - which was speaally written for you I don’t know if you knew 
I had asked Miss Terry to write her name, for you and Edith it was Edith’s 
idea, I think and I told her your names, etc , and knowing you had seen her 
as “Olivia”® IS tlie reason, no doubt, why she had wntten that quotation 
for you She has wntten one for Edith, with a quotation from Goldsmith - 
which 1 am forwardmg to her 

I shall be wntmg soon, to thank Miss Terry for her kmdness but I’ll wait 
a bit, on the chance that you might have some message to send 

I was afraid she had forgotten the matter, and wrote a gentle reminder 
Shall I copy you a bit of her answer^ It will give you a notion of the sort of 
letter she wntes I think her letters arc more like speaking than any I get 

^ I Connthians, xv 37, 44. 

' Edith could have quoted any number of passages from Carlyle’s work, perhaps this one from 
chapter xi “Whatever sensible exists, whatsoever represents Spint to Spirit, is properly a Cloth¬ 
ing, a smt of Raiment, put on for a season, and to be laid off Thus m this one pregnant subject of 
Clothes, nghtly understood, is mcluded all that men have thought, dreamed, done and been. ’’ 

’ The title role m W G Wdls’ adaptation of The Vicar of Wakefield 
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“Oh dear, oh dear ’ I’m rcnll) sorry - and I ha\c no particular excuse to 
make, except that I’m bus) c\cry moment of my time, that J’i’c an 
tdiotic meumy, and that I’m 'that' ill - oh ’ but it docs go to my lieart when I 
neglect the little desires of Itlllc duldrcn, so now I send the invaluable 
autograph ” 

What stopped her acting v as “an acute attack of cold and neuralgia” 
so she tells me 

You didn’t expect to get an answer from me b) return of post - now did 
you’ “It IS alwap the unexpected that happens” (Voltaire, or somebody) ^ 




Yours always affectionately, 
C L Dodgson 


I beg to say I didn't tell Miss Terry' that y'on were “little children” ' That’s 
entirely her owai idea ’ Please let Edidi see this letter I’ve no time to wnte 
It all to her as w ell 


To Eduh Rix 

MS Maniar 

Christ Church, Oxford 
October 30, 1885 

Dear Edith, 

At last the autograplis have come and I enclose you yours I have wntten 
about It to Lottie, with hers and I’ve asked her to show' you the letter - to 
save my wnung it all twice 

I can’t remember how much I told Miss Terry about you but I don’t 
think I mentioned anytlung about your College work (or she wouldn’t 
have thought you were “little duldrcn” ') so the peculiar appropnateness 
of “those who tlunk, etc.” is quite acadcntal 
Sec what yon can make of these 3 prenusses 

No healthy Enghslmicn arc herimts 
All strong hernuts arc healthy 
All healthy Englishmen arc strong 


1 Either ‘ Itupcrala acc:Jiml iiia^is saepe qitae speres" (Phutus, Afosleltaria Act I, sc in, 1 197 or 
‘What we antiapate seldom occurs, what we least expect generally happens ’ (Disraeli, 
EttdyinioUy bk- III chapter 4) 
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I firankly confess tkat they rather surprise and bother we ^ 

I’m still lookmg out for some mathematical difficulties - not that I’m at all 
sure of bemg able to explain them • 

Your very loving Uncle, 

C L, Dodgson 


To an invfllic!” 

Incomplete text Dodgson Family 


[Chnst Church, Oxford] 
November 1885 

About answered and unanswered prayer we certainly are not authorised 
to ask that miracles should be worked for us The Apostles were, but it is 
not a general permission - also (but this of course I need not say), we should 
only ask anything of our own devising, hypothetically, 1 e i/it be good (which 

^ Martm Gardner has kindly written the following comment on the thrcc-prcmiscs problem 

At fint glance, Dodgson’s three premises look hke a syllogism, but a syllogism has only 
three terms whereas here there arc five 

A- Healthy Englishmen 
B Hermits 
C Strong hermits 
D Strong people 
E Healthy people. 

The three premises arc 

1 No A is B 

2 All CisE 

3 AlIAisD 

If these assertions arc diagrammed on a Venn diagram for fit c terms (or explored by any 
other technique), aU seems well But there arc two other prenuses which can’t be avoided 

4. All C IS B (All strong hermits arc hermits) 

5 All A is E (All healthy Englishmen arc hcjthy) 

When we add these two assertions to the Venn diagram, the result is unexpected. All of 
class A (healthy Englishmen) is ehminated In short, there are no healthy Englishmen 
The conclusion contradicts premise 3 (All healthy Enghshmen arc strong) if “aU” is 
understood as asserting the existence of healthy Enghshmen The letter is linked to Dodgson’s 
letter to Edith Rix, p 610, below, because it shows the kind of difficulties Dodgson must 
resolve On the prevailing mterpretanon of “all” in Dodgson’s day, and the mterpretation 
which finally won out, the five premises arc consistent, but taken together they ehnunatc 
the class ofhcalthy Englishmen. On Dodgson’s mterpretation of “all,” the five prenuses arc 
logically contradictory, hke a false syllogism. 

* The Dodgson Famfly papers contain a group of five sheets bearing mne “Extracts from 
C L D’s letters to an mvahd,” m a hand other than Dodgson’s Notes on the manuscript pages 
indicate that four extracts are from letters addressed to one mvahd (dated November 1885, 
April 1886 April 1893, and May 1893), six to another (dated July 1886, two for April 1890, 
October 1890, August 1891, and January 1892) 
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w c cannot know) 1 have had prayers ans%vcred - most strangely so some¬ 
times-hut I tlunk our hca\enly Fatlier’s loving-kindness has been even 
more ewdent in what He has refused me 


To Mar)' E Manners 

MS Guildford 


[c/o Macmillan & Co ] 
29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London 

December 5, 1885 

Dear Madam, 

Permit me to offer you my sincere thanks for tlic very sweet verses* you 
have written about my dream-cluld (named after a real Alice, but none die 
less a dream-clnid) and her Wonderland That children love the book is a 
very precious drought to me, and next to their love I value the sympadiy 
of diosc who come wath a child’s heart to w'hat I have tned to wnte about 
a child’s thoughts Next to what conversing wnth an angel might be - for 
It IS hard to imagine it, comes, I dunk, the privilege of having a real child’s 
thoughts uttered to one I have known some few real cluldrcn (you have, 
too, I am sure), and dicir friendship is a blessmg and a help in life 

It will please me much to be allow'ed to send you (if you will kindly tell 
me to what address it should go) a copy of a little book I hope to get out tins 
winter - a facsimile of die original MS book (written for a child, with no 
thoughts of publication) which afterwards became Alice in Wonderland 
Mcanwlule, wishing you a full share of happiness m the coming season 
with Its “good tidings of great joy,’’® I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewns Carroll 


1 “Wonderland," a poem m eleven traditional sUnzas by “One Who Loves ‘Ahcc,’” 
appeared in the Christmas number of Syivia s Home Joiiniol It was the first poem by Mary 
Emmehne Manners (1858—1941) appear m prmt. She went on to wnte more verse, later 
collected m Mary E. Manners, Tlie Bishop and the Caterpillar and Other Verses {1943) For’more 
on Miss Manners and her fnendship with Dodgsoa, sec the preface to her collected verse, and 
CoUmgwood, pp 247—5° (where he reprints her “Wonderland ') and 398-402 
* Luke, n 10 
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To Janet Terry Lewts^ 

MS Berg 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 9,1885 

My dear Janet, 

Your father hasn’t told me quite enough I want to make out who ought 
to have the next book I can see no chance for Katie, if I really gave her all 
those'books - 3 Alices, and the Loohiug-Glass, and Pet^ And have I never 
given you anything? Your father says, “They have tlic Siiark,” but doesn’t 
say who gave it, or who got it Please tell me if I have given anything to any 
one but Katie 

And so I’ve really given her Jiue books? No wonder you arc all so jealous, 
and hate her so, and try to vex her I used to tlunk it was radicr unkind of 
you - but I quite understand it now And no wonder you all speak of me with 
so much bitterness, and turn up your noses (or at least you would, only luckily 
noses have no joints in them ') whenever you hear my name mentioned 
“But what is the next book?’’ you will say Well, it is a facsimile of die 

book about Alice - the one I wrote (or rather its IA Sort 

o£ prentiTi^ hand , like this 

for the real live Alice, ever so many years ago It has some (homd) pictures 
in It of my own drawing and they’ll all come cxaaly the same in the 
facsimile - winch is a pity, because a change would improve diem If I 
haven’t yet given you a book, I tlunk it ought to be yours if I have, Lucy’s ^ 
The name of the book is called Alice’s Adventures Under Ground but diat’s 
only what it’s called, you know * 

Love to Mabel and Lucy and you and Katie (of course one loves people 
less as they grow older you couldn’t love anyone of 100 years old, now could 

^ Always yours affectionately, 

C L Dodgson 

^ Dodgson knew Janet from m&ncy and encountered her on his regular visits to Moray Lodge 
She first emerges as an mdividual when, on January 22, 1883, he took her to a pantomime. Two 
days after that expedition, he went to Moray Lodge to sec six cluldrcn act m the comedietta Lady 
Barbara's Birthday by “Miss Barker ’’ “It was a great treat Janet and Lucy looked chanmng m 
male attire, but were not spenally good ” (Dianes, pp 413-4) 

* See Dodgson to Miss Erskme, p 200, above On May 12, 1878, Dodgson, In 
London, went to hear the author of Pet, Hugh Reginald Hawcis (1838-1901), preach at St 
James’ HalL “It was a very able and eloquent lecture on ‘War,’ but iiat a Christian sermon, 

I thought” (Dianes, p 371) 

® Lucy Maud (1871-1962), the third of the four Lewis girls, was part of the Moray Lodge arclc 
that Dodgson encountered on his frequent visits but she docs not figure much on her own m the 
Dianes Accordmg to her sister, she was, compared with Janet, ‘cast m a much gentler mould 
and more patient in character”, early on she “declared the teachmg of young children to be her 
ideal ” Actually she ended up at the Foreign Office “ostensibly as a stenographer, but ducfly 
employed m drawing up prdcis in French and maku^ translations from despatches Her regular 
hours of employment enabled her to be Mother s clucf standby” (Kale Terry Gic/jnd, Aiita- 
hiography (1953k PP I 35 . i< 53 ) 

* An echo of the Wliitc Knight m Lopkttig-Glass chapter viii 
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To Lord Sflltsbur)' 

MS cop> Hatfidd 

Christ Church, Oxford 
December 12, 1885 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

I have been waiting for tlie Election-storm^ to blow over, before ventunng 
to trouble ■) ou with a matter, which however I think important enough to 
ask your attention to now When you have read this letter, you will, I hope, 
think that I had suffiacnt grounds for so doing 
The Island of Tnstan da Cunha has about 100 inhabitants, and my brother, 
die Rev Edwin H Dodgson, has been for about 4 years “priest in charge,” 
under the Bishop of St Helena The people were dinving enough, so long 
as whalers came that way, who were good customers for fresh meat and 
vegetables But the whales have deserted those seas, and no ship comes near 
them, and, to crown all, die island is now swarming wath rats, who eat all 
the crops The people are on the verge of starvation, and it is a matter of 
urgency that some steps should be taken at once, to remove them to the Cape, 
or Australia, or somewhere they can live My brother is now m England, 
in hopes of getting somethmg done, and (to come to die point) what I have 
to ask IS that you svill be so very bnd as to let him come to you and tell you 
about It Then you will be able to say what should be done, and would be 
all-powerful m getting it done 

I have myself spoken to many offiaals on the subject, as for instance Cap¬ 
tain Tryon at the Admiralty," and Secretary at the Colomal,® Sir Hercules 
Robmson,^ also the Cape Premier,® also the Government Agent for New 

r Gladstone had resigned onjunc 9,1885, but the general election had to wait untillatcNovcm- 
ber, after the new Redistribution Bill came mto effect. Lord Salisbury remained the head of a 
mmonty gosemment until January 1886 

* On October 19, 1883, (Sir) George Tryon (1832-93) Secretary of the Admiralty, "dis¬ 
couraged the idea (of Edwin’s) that the Government might buy the live stock as they get their 
meat by contract, but thought it possible they imght ship the people to the Cape as an act of 
chanty He urged, hots ever, that I had not the authonty needed to act on their behalf as 
Edwm has not got thar formal consent and advised Icttcr-wnting rather than personal inter¬ 
views (here I differ)’’ (Diawes, p 420) Tryon referred Dodgson to the Colomal Office 

a PL W Tucker, Secretary of the SPG, advised Dodgson to go to sec a pennaiient under- 
secrcury at the Colomal Office rather than the Secretary, and so Dodgson went to see (Sir) 
John Bramston (1832-1921), Assistant Under-Secretary of State for the Colomes (1876-97) 
“Mr Bramston approved my idea of brmgmg the thmg before Mr Gladstone He said the Colo- 
mal Office could not begm it was for the Admiralty to send a ship, and the Colonial Office 
would if the people could be got to the Cape, mterest the Cape authontics m them and get them 
looked after ’ Dodgson then went to see Tryon at the Admiralty and when he got the same 
sort of burcaucranc answer there he noted "So far I have done httlc” (Dianes) 

* Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson (1824-97) 1st Baron Rosmead emment statesman, 
governor successively of Hong Kong Ceylon, New South Wales and the Cape Colony, “dis¬ 
couraged hope on the ground that the people wiU probably be discontented and go back. Still,’’ 
Dodgson wrote (Diawes, p 421. November 9 1883), " the Home Government imght give 
them free passage.” 

‘ Sir Thomas Charles Scanjpn (1834-1912), Premier of Cape Colony, 1881-4 
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Zealand,^ etc , etc , but I believe one talk with you yourself would be of more 
service than anythmg I have been able to do 
My brother would be able to call on you any day after the 2ist 

Always sincerely yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Edith RlX 

Text Colbngwood, p 242 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 13, 1885 

Dear Edith, 

I have been a severe sufferer from Logical puzzles of late I got into a regular 
tangle about the “import of propositions,” as the ordinary logical books 
declare that “all x is z” doesn’t even hint that any x’s exist, but merely diat 
the qualities are so inseparable that, if ever v occurs, z must occur also As to 
“some X is zf they arc discreetly silent, and the living authorities I have 
appealed to, including our Professor of Logic, take opposite sides ' Some say 
It means that the qualities are so connected that, if any x’s did exist, some must 
hez- others that it only means compatibility, 1 c , that some might be z, and 
they would go on asserting, with perfect belief in their truthfulness, “some 
boots are made of brass,” even if they had all the boots m tlic world before 
them, and knew that none were so made, merely because there is no inherent 
impossibility in making boots of brass * Isn’t it bewildenng^ I shall have to 
mention all this in my great work on Logic - but I shall take the line “any 
wnter may mean exactly what he pleases by a phrase so long as he explains 
It beforehand ” But I shall not venture to assert “some boots are made of 
brass” till I have found a pair' The Professor of Logic came over one day to 
talk about it, and wc had a long and exatmg argument, the result of which 
was “x — x” - a magmtude which you will be able to evaluate for yourself® 

C L Dodgson 

^ Sir Francis Dillon BcU (1822-98) 

* Thomas Fowler, President of Corpus Chnsti College, was Wykeham Professor of Logic 
from 1873 to 1889 On November 28, just over a fortmght before Dodgson wrote this letter, he 
“had some controversy with Fowler on import of propositions, and today drew up hst of the 
various data which may be known, and of the phrases used by logiaans to express them, which 
seem sometimes inadequate, e g , makmg ‘all x arc y’ exactly eqmvdent to ‘no xarcy’ ” (Diaries) 
Martm Gardner has made the followmg comment on this letter 

Dodgson refers here to a controversy that was current in his day over the “existential 
import” of propositions such as “All A1$ B,” “No A is B ’’and “ Some A is B ” The question 
IS What do these propositions tell us about whether objects called A actually exist? 

Dodgson took the mmonty view that “All A is B” should mean that A’s actually exist 
He defends this amusmgly m Symbolic Logic, pp 165 ff At the top ofp 166 he follows the 
line that he says m his letter he intends to take, namely that a •writer on logic can attach any 
meamng he likes to a word or phrase prowded he makes his mcanmg clear (cf Humpty 
Dumpty on the meaning of words) 

Modem logic has found it convement to adopt the other 'view Not that Dodgson was 
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To Jnmt Terr}' Lewis 

MS mPL 

Chnst Churcli, 0 \rorcI 
December 13, 1S85 

M) dear Janet, 

It’s all \er) \\ell to declare that )our unbindness to Katie is not caused b) 
jealous), bur tlicn comes the question, v’hat cl<c can caasc it’ For instance, 
now, tliat da) tint )ou dragged her through Kensington Gardens, with a 
dog-collar round her neck, and a rope tied to it, what could it has c been but 
jealousy to make )OU treat her so’ And then as to )Our taking aw a) her jam 
at tea, of course )OU may be nght in saying that "she takes more than is 
good for her,” but still, )OU know, it docs look unkind to take it all 

But scnously, ni) dear Janet (for I m afraid I talk awful nonsense to )ou, 
and of course 11 now quite well tliat you lose Katie \cr)Miiuch),wouldcithcr 
)OU, or Luc), like to base the Alice tti IVoiidcrlaiid Birthday Book'^ {Every 
day has a quotation from Alice, and a place where )ou can get )our friends 
to V ntc their names ) If cither of you v ould like it, I would give the other 
one the facsimile, that w-ill be out soon, of the book I told you of But if 
neither of )ou would care for it, tell me so As to Mabel, though )ou don’t 
mention it, I gave her Fames But to you and Lucy I fear I’ve never given 
anything - except those quite useless articles called “kisses ’’ 

Widi much love to three (not more) of) our sisters, I am 

Al\va)S affectionately yours, 

C L Dodgson 


m an> snuc “wTong ” He was perfealy consistent in lus interprcUtion, and because he was 
working on the lowest let els of symbolic logic, it didn’t cause him much mconsemcnce 
Todaj It 1$ assumed that the follow-mg three sutements arc identical in mcanmg 

I If an object IS A then It 15 D 

2, All A IS 13 
3 No A IS not B 

For example If >00 say "If A is a centaur, then A is four-footed,” it is the same as saymg 
that "all centaurs hate four feet, ’ and “no centaur is not four-footed ” On this first IcscI of 
logic, usually called the “propositional calculus " the statements do not imply that centaurs 
actually exist To say that they do, you must advance to the second level of logic, called 
“first order functional calculus,’m w-hich existence is asserted by a spcaal symbol called 
the "existential quantifier,” usually a mirror-resersed E 

One can sec how Dodgson is compheating his logic (by taking "all” to imply existence) 
on p 19 of Ttie Came of Logic There he explains that 'All mmers arc selfish ’ imphcs the 
existence of rmners If he washed merely to assert that “if mmers existed they would 
be selfish ” he goes on to say, he would have wntten "no miners arc unselfish.” In 
modem logic it is much simpler to assume that both these assertions has c the same meaning, 
and postpone assertions of existence until one has adopted the symbolism of the next higher 
level of logic. 
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To Ins fotisiii Mrs. W. E, W.lrox 

MS ncf(.i 

Chriu Clmrcl), Osfortl 
December i 6 , 1KR5 

My dear Fann), 

I am very sorry Willit Ins not succeeded in obtaiimiji; the p;nnt I lov.cvcr, 
It is not the only source from \%Iiich money nn) he hojicd for to help Inm ' 
If you can give me a dcfuiiie idea of wjnt the annul! cost is going to be, and 
how many years it is libciy to last, I will settle what annual contribution to 
offer 

Meanwhile 1 send the usual semi-annual gift - which I consider to fall due 
on December 31 so I had better anticipate that date 

The sisterhood are all flourishing - if imicli si ipping about from end to end 
of our little island can be lal en as a test ’ There v ill be only ? (unless Iltn- 
rietta comes over from Brighton) for me to mcit on Xmas Da\ and after 
tliat they talk of dispersing, so that Caroline v ill ha\c to keep house all 
alone' LiTzic and Loui arc botli w'lth Mar) at Southwicl maybe yon will 
see more of tlicin this winter than 7 shall Lose to Nclla 

Alwa)s affectionatcl) yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Lord Salisbury 

MS Hatfield 

Chnst Church, Ovford 
December 20,1885 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

It was most kind of you, in the midst of all your business, to answer my 
letter so fully 1 Two things more I might as well ha\c menuoned (I was 
trying to be very brief, and it was a ease of obsairnsfto~) which would have 
prevented your thinking that the Tristan people would appear (at the Cape 
or elsewhere) as paupers, and that the Colonics would decline to receive tlicm 
One is, that tlicy have a large amount of cattle and other live stock, which, 
if It could be got ahue to the Cape, would at once sell for at least ^io,ooo - 
probably more the other, that New South Wales w'ould be very glad to have 

^ * "The ease you mention is a very hard one,*’ Lord Salisbur) wrote in part (TS copj Lord 
Salisbury’s Secretary’s Notebook, Hatfield House) “ I do not tlunk, how ever, tliat anything could 
be done without considerable previous arrangement, and no good purpose would be served b) 
our entering into such arrangements unless there was a probability of our continuing in ofiice 
long enough to complete them but if your brother still wishes me to see him I shall be happy 
to do so ” 

* Horace, Ars Poctna, 1 25 “Brevis esse laboro, Obscurus fio” (“When I stns c to be bncf, 
I become obscure’) 
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them, and that Sir Saul Samuel (the Government Agent) said “whenever 
you can let me know that you can get these people conveyed to the Cape, 
I wiU at once arrange that an eimgrant-slup shall call for them and they can 
be taken to Atistraha for about a head 

I expect to see my brother m a day or two, and, if he still wishes to see 
you at once, I will wnte to ascertain what time would suit you. He could of 
course call at Hatfield if you would see him there, as he is only an hour from 
London Believe me always 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


To Gertrude Chataway 

MS Ray 

Chnst Church, Oxford 
December 23, 1885 

My dear old chdd-ffiend. 

Shall I confess what I said to myself, when I got to the words m your letter 
“do please come to sec us”’ I said “No, I don’t care to She’ll dunk herself 
too old to be kissed nowBut when I got to the end of the letter, I took 
rather a different view To say that the shock of surpnse and delight was so 
overwhelming that I sank to the floor, and did not recover my senses for an 
hour or so, would not be stnedy true - so I won’t say it but I certainly did 
think It a very mce ending to a letter ' 

Well, if you say I am to come to Rothcrwick, I suppose I shall have to 
I expect to be at “The Chestnuts, Guildford” from Xmas till say the loth 
or 15 th of January Would you like to have me for a couple of days during 
that time’ Wnichjield is only about an hour from Giuldford I see but my 3d 
Bradshaw doesn’t name “Hook” so please tell me when the trains mn 
between it and Wmchfield I tiunk I shall know you when we meet ^ 

1 (Sir) George Smyth Badcn-Powcll (1847-98), the Joint-Commissioner to mquire mto the 
administration of the West Indian Colonics introduced Dodgson to Samuel (1820-1900), 
Agent-General for New South Wales ‘ He advises going to Sir Donald Cume, and getting him 
to arrange to take the people and cattle to the Cape and he w ould then arrange to call for the 
people, and take them on to New South Wales They would go as labourers, at about £6 a 
head ” (Dianes, November 30,1883) Baden-Powcll later wrote that at Dodgson’s “insistence 
1 brought the matter before Government and the House of Commons and from that day to this 
frequent commumcation has been held with die islanders and matenal assistance rendered to 
them-thanks to the warm heart of Lewis Carroll’ (see Collmgssood, pp 344-5 Selwyn 
Goodacrc “Tnstan da Cunlia ’ Obseri’cr, September ii 1966 p 12) 

= On January 15 1886 Dodgson WTOtc to Gertrude (text Collingwood p 386) “Yes my 
chdd if all be wch I shall hope, and -jou may fear that the tram reaching Hook at Uvo eleven, 
will contain Your lovmg friend C L Dodgson and on January 20 he recorded (Diabies, 
p 440) ‘ I am at Rothcrwick, rctummg to Guildford this afternoon. I came over here on 
Monday [the eighteenth] Mr Chataway and Gertrude met me at Hook Station, whence it is 
two miles dnve here The family arc as nice as ever and Gertrude and I had a very pleasant walk 
yesterday ’’ 
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With nil gooil Chnstinns uislics for ytuj ill, mul thrn I i..c> for )oii(,cir, 
I am 

Your c\tr loving. 


C Duilg on 


To Lord Snhsbitry 

MS Ihu.cUl 

lilt Chr.tmit% Ciuihirortl 
December JSK5 

Dear Lord Snlobury, 

On this clay, I iiiiisl begin b\ v.iNhing vou a vtrv happ) ChriMinav-tuh 
My brother will be glad to conic and jvon] at an) hour of any day 
next week, if you can fiiul a spare half-hour 1 should probably actoinj'any 
him - not that I can add any thing to what he can ttll a 011, but 1 might be of 
use as an assessor, if only by taking notes of what is said, for after-refcrcncc 
We could easily be with you by a little before 12, or earlier if it v ere more 
convcmciit and I hope my brother will have all he needs to say so well 
arranged as to occupy a nry little of your time ’ Ucheve me alv avs 

Very truly yours, 

C L Dodgson 


‘ On tile t\scnt)-ciglitli Dodf^on V rote to I onl Saliil'ur) (MS lljtlicld) tluiilan^ him for 
his letter and saying that" ss c ss ill lx at the Foreign OlFivC ahem 3 on V.'cdiic Jay Tlic Dtcrtfs 
entry (p -140) for Dceciiibcr 30 rcails “In the aftirnoon Lduin joii rd me and ssc called on 
Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office, and had a tall (not scry fruitful 1 fear) on Insun da 
Cunha Hosscser, it may have done pood simply to bring Fdwiii into j'crsorul rcbtions watli 
Inin ” Five days later Lord Salisbury wrote to Dodpvoii (TS copy I ord Salisburv’s Secretary $ 
Notebook, Hatfield House) to say tliat tlx id,.a of mov inp the islanders and therr cattle on board 
naval vessels was “entirely impracticable ’ owing to the island s inaccessibility, the cost of the 
move, the reluctance of South African colonial autliontics to admit miiuiprants without means 
and, above all, because of the precedent such an aaioii would set ‘There arc, lus lordship 
wrote, “both m England and in Ireland great numbers of people who would gladly get across 
to the opposite side of the Atlantic if they had only tlic means of doing so,’ but the Gov emment 
believed that the duty of providing such assistance belonged ' more properly to private enter¬ 
prise ’ Still, the call on Lord Salisbury may have been useful because, when in March iSSrt 
Edwin read of a shipwreck and the drowning of fifteen of the island’s men, and he deaded to 
return, he went out in a warship, in which tlx Government gave him free passage Dodgson 
wrote to his cousin Fanny "Wilcox on June I i886 (MS llcrol) “The captain has orders to report 
to the Government, m order that they may lal c steps to move the people to some more habitable 
place ’’ Edwin returned to Tristan with emergency clothing and provisions, and he remained on 
the island until the end of 1889, when his health again forced him to leave Tlus time he brought 
a handful of the mliabitants with him to Engbnd 



